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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


3*('2mn 


'Vt'rltUit  for  an6  sung  at  tbe  optnins  meetins  of  the  Matlonat  (Lonftttnce.  of 
l^nitarlan  and  other  CbrUtian  Cburcbes  at  (Cbtcago.  '311..  Sept.  27.  1909. 

CDune.  "  "3>uKe  Street"] 

TFrom  man?  wa^s  and  wi6e  af>art 
^e  meet  beside  tl)e  inland  sea, 

^b^  pulses  of  w^ose  mlgl)ti?  mart 

"Gbrob  wltl)  t^e  new  world's  propl)ecY. 

01).  blest  tl)e  souls  t^al  see  and  l)ear 
"Dbe  things  of  <&od  todai?  revealed. 

Of  old  to  longing  saint  and  seer 
^ltl)ln  tlje  future  closely  sealed: 

"Dbe  stir  of  nations  near  and  far, 

Ot)e  wakened  b<^arts  t^at  beat  as  one. 

T^ha.  flow  of  peace,  tlje  ebb  of  war, 
^\)(i,  passing  nlg^t,  tbe  risen  sun ! 

^e  ours  tl)e  vision,  ours  tl)e  will 
^0  follow  though  tl)e  faithless  ban; 

^b^  love  t^at  triumphs  over  ill. 

^I)e  trust  In  <&od  and  bop<^  for  man. 

TA^nb  t^ou  wl)05e  tides  of  purpose  bear 
^b^se  mortal  lives  tl)at  come  and  go. 

(Blve  us  to  feel  tl)rougl)  toll  and  prayer 
^by  deep  eternal  underflow! 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
NOVEMBER,    1909 
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No.  1 


The  Pacific  Unitarian  eDitonais. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  ^^^-  Fraucisco  lias  made  another  rec- 

conference  ord.     When  the  Portola  celebration  was 

Business  address:    ...    376  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.  ^^^^  broached  it  seemed  doubtful  of  suc- 

Editorial  address:    .    .    68  Fremout  St.,  S.  F.  cess.     It  was  a  little  forced  and  appar- 

,^       1  „                           r,-      ,          •       ,/^  entlv   premature.      The  community  was 

One  dollar  per  vear       bmgie  copies.  10c.  "     ,           ,            .    ^          • 

,,,   ,       ^                  T     .•  somewhat  exhausted  from  its  strenuous 

Club  rates  on  application  ,     .         ,    .,  ,.             ^        ,    •,  ,- 

struggle   in   rebuilding  and   upbuilding. 

Editor:     Cliarles   A.  :Muraock  T»r                                j.       i       j.-i!    i           i    .^i 

Money  was  not  plentirul  and  there  was 

Editorial  Committee:  ^  good  deal   of  that  tired  feeling  that 

Clarence  Reed  on                  ■,               .       ■           t>    j.         i? 

^Yilliam  D.  simonds  ^^l^o^^'^  «  ^«"g'  ^^rain.     But  a  few  reso- 

John  Howiand  Lathrop  lute  souls  stood  bv  and  tardily  but  geii- 

AVilliam  Maxwell  i       .i                                              tt         j.t_ 

erousiy  the  response  came.   How  the  com- 

Entered    as    second-class    mail    matter    at    the  niittce   SUCCeedcd    in    extracting   sufficient 

Post-office  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.  ■-,••, 

- — -  -    _-  money   from   an   indifirerent   and  almost 

^  antagonistic  iieople  is  a  mv.sterv.    It  was 

a  larse  undertaking  and  beset  with  sreat 

Editorials  i  ,ce      i^-         i     ...    .n                                               i 

m    r.    ^  T  r.  1  V    4^-                                 i  dimculties.   I)ut  thev  were  overcome  by 

The  Portola  Celebration 1  • 

The  National  Conference     ....      2  persistence  and  determination,  and  a  fine 

Miscellaneous 8  program  of  five  days'  revelry  was  offered. 

Our  Birthday .      4  'j'^e   response   in   the   way  of   accepting 

The  Death  of  Lombroso 4  that  which  was  afforded  was  not  suspris- 

The  New  Theater '.        .5  .            n         o          tt,           •                             i 

.„  ,       ^     .    ^                                           .  ms'.    for    Sail    l^ranciscans    are    alwavs 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson       .      .      .        .        o  ' 

readv  for  a  good  time  and  take  to  les- 

Notes 6  • 

tivals   of   all    kinds.     People   poured   in 

Contributed  . 

The  Wonian-s  Alliance  at  the  Confer-  ^^PO'^    ^^«    fl""l"    every    Side.      It    IS   SOme- 

ference.    Aurelia  M.  Griffith  ...       8  thing  of  a  test  when  400.000  is  added  to 

(iood  Reading  for  an  Optimist.    Rev.  the  population  of  a  city  even  for  a  day. 

Francis  Watry 8  i^^^t   we   stood   it   well,   and   good   order. 

The  Temple  of  Philae.     Rev.  Clarence  i  •    ji       i,        -a   i-j.        „..^i    „..,^,,^,r>    .^r^i.^i- 

'  kindlv    hospitahtv.    and   uenuine    enjo\- 

Reed 10  •                  .    •             . 

Nature  and  Faith.    Part  Tl.    Rev.  F.  "^^nt  were  plainly  manifest. 

G.  Spencer 13  Nature  was  indulgent.    As  a  reminder 

Psychotherapy  and  the  Church.     Har-  of     our     dependence,     she     gave     us     the 

riet  Kelsey  Fay 17  thrill  of  a  narrow  escape.     At  half-past 

Selected  ^jx  on   Tuesday  morning  we  seemed   in 

'^"""•I'l'-ti"" 23  ^^^p   ^^j.jj^  ^^^  a  storm  that   would   last   a 

WasliingtoTi  in   11  is  True  Setting      .      .      24  ,        m,           i              i    ^       xi                       -i  ,^ 

'^                                  -  week.    Three  hours  later  the  sun  smiled, 

^'^^^^'"^''' '     '     '     '    II  and  with  the  kevs  of  the  city  Don  r.aspar 

Books .sH 

Sparks 30  ^^'i'^  presented  a  risen  bannneter. 
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Of  the  pageants  and  festivities  nothing 
sufficiently  eonnnendator}'  can  be  said. 
They  were  bej^ond  praise  and  in  a  fine 
spirit.  Those  of  wide  experience  pro- 
claim them  nnequaled.  Aside  from  the 
deplorable  accidents  attending  the  auto- 
mobile races  across  the  bay,  little  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  general  joy. 


The  pride  in  our  restored  city  is  surely 
justifiable,  for  it  is  beautiful  architectur- 
ally, and  it  is  marvelous  in  extent.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  is  very  fine, 
and  hotel  accommodations  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Homes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  not  so  worthy  of  praise.  Our  streets, 
too,  are  becoming  good  and  will  soon  be 
better  than  ever.  Market  Street,  cleared 
of  traffic  and  filled  with  dancing  revellers 
on  the  closing  night  of  the  fete,  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  what  it  was  on  an 
April  morning  in  1906,  when  a  refugee 
returning  from  a  day  in  Alameda  was 
stopped  and  asked  to  throw  a  few  bricks 
that  way  might  be  cleared  for  wagons  to 
reach  the  ferry. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
parade  was  the  part  taken  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese.  The  most  beautiful 
single  object  was  the  almond-blossom 
float  of  the  Japanese,  and  no  such  wealth 
of  oriental  splendor  was  ever  before  seen 
in  a  foreign  country  as  was  afforded  by 
the  costumes,  banners,  and  other  features 
of  the  Chinese  division.  But  to  the 
thoughtful  there  was  something  more 
than  beauty,  for  the  new  followed  the 
old.  and  the  future  loomed  larger  than 
the  past.  After  the  faithful  presentation 
of  old  China  came  China  plus  America. 
Hundreds  of  young  Chinese  bom  on  these 
shores,  dressed  in  pure  white  uniforms 
of  American  cut.  led  by  a  Chinese  drum 
corps  beating  American  drums  in  an 
American  Avay,  and  carrying  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  gave  a  thrill  of  pride  and  hope. 
There  was  even  a  parlor  of  Native  Sons 


and  Daughters  of  the  0 olden  West — and 
very  bright  and  clear  was  the  outlook 
from  these  opened  oriental  eyes. 

That  the  Chinese,  at  a  great  outlay, 
and  in  numbers  approximating  a  thous- 
and, should  so  loyally  testify  to  their 
love  for  San  Francisco  is  indeed  very 
gratifying,  and  it  suggests  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  alone  in  the  heaping  of 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
misuse  them.        

The  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence at  Chicago  seems  to  have  been  sat- 
isfactory as  to  results.  Mr.  George 
Batchelor,  editor  of  the  Christian  Begis- 
ier,  has  qualified  as  an  expert,  having 
attended  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-three 
on  record,  and  he  characterizes  this 
year's  session  as  epoch-making.  Natural- 
ly, the  attendance  Avas  smaller  than 
would  obtain  in  the  East,  where  Uni- 
tarians are  more  plentiful  and  cost  of 
travel  is  light,  but  selection  tends  to 
leave  the  live  ones,  and  provincialism 
fades  as  the  horizon  broadens.  But  the 
relative  smallness  left  large  audiences, 
and  there  was  life  and  strength.  Max- 
well Savage  in  the  Register  deplores  the 
over-critical  and  depreciatory  tone  of 
some  of  the  addresses,  but  there  was 
much  that  was  helpful  and  uplifting,  and 
with  Crothers  on  hand  gloom  had  no 
chance.  An  interesting  series  of  ad- 
dresses are  reported  in  the  Register  on 
"Church  Progress,"  as  variously  stimu- 
lated "By  Magnifying  the  Use  of  Wor- 
ship," "By  Magnifying  the  Use  of 
Preaching,"  "By  Magnifying  the  Pas- 
toral Office,"  and  "In  Country  Towns," 
are  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  Among 
those  who  contributed  conspicuously  to 
the  value  of  the  Conference  were  Rabbi 
Hirsch,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Charles  E.  St. 
John,  Minot  0.  Simons,  R.  W.  Boynton, 
William  H.  Carruth.  F.  C.  Southworth, 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  and  Jos.  H. 
Crooker. 
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"Whatever  else  Unitarians  have  left  un- 
done, they  have  followed  a  fine  instinct 
in  the  matter  of  fostering  education. 
Here  are  a  few  facts  gathered  from  a 
recent  article  that  show  how  consistently 
the  influence  of  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  religion  has  been  exercised  toward  the 
best  form  of  learning  and  culture. 

Ezra  Cornell,  raised  a  Quaker,  attend- 
ed the  Unitarian  Church  at  Ithaca,  min- 
istered to  by  Rev.  Rufus  Phineas  Steb- 
bins,  and  through  his  influence  w'as  per- 
suaded to  found  Cornell  University. 

"Washing-ton  University,  at  St.  Louis, 
was  founded  by  Unitarians  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  "William  G.  Eliot. 

The  diffusion  of  the  common-school 
idea  throughout  the  United  States  can 
be  traced  to  Horace  ]\Iann,  a  devoted 
Unitarian.  The  first  normal  school  was 
established  under  a  $10,000  gift  of  Ed- 
mund Dwight  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
Rev.  Charles  Brook,  of  Hingham,  that 
teachers  should  be  trained.  The  first 
kindergarten  was  established  by  Miss 
Peabody,  the  first  "At  Home"  course 
by  Miss  Ticknor,  and  Franklin's  idea  of 
public  libraries  was  made  practicable  and 
carried  out  by  the  Anna  Ticknor  Library 
Association.  The  Lowell  Institute  and 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  were 
founded  and  maintained  by  Unitarians. 
Peter  Cooper  in  1854  founded  the  insti- 
tute that  has  been  so  helpful.  Peabody 
Institute,  Pratt  Libran-,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins L^niversity,  three  of  Baltimore's  best 
institutions,  can  be  traced  to  the  L^nita- 
rian  minister.  Jared  Sparks.  That  Har- 
vard was  founded  and  has  been  mainly 
nurtured  by  Unitarians  is  well  known 
but  in  all  these  instances  the  institutions 
have  been  unsectarian,  free,  tnith-seek- 
ing,  liberty-loving. 

The  L^niversity  of  California,  in  its 
formative  period,  was  moulded  and  given 
character  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins.  who 
for  many  years  was  its  most  influential 


regent.  Through  his  influence  Mr.  D.  0. 
Mills  founded  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  endowed  Professor  Howison,  whose 
influence  has  been  widespread  and  benefi- 
cent. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  truths  of 
life  is  the  assurance  that  good  grows  and 
spreads  as  well  as  evil  and  that  a  little 
leaven  often  lightens  a  very  large  lump. 


Money  is  not  all  to  all  men.  IVIr. 
Charles  D.  Norton,  who  recently  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  salary 
of  $4500  per  annum,  gave  up  a  business 
position  that  .was  yielding  him  $50,000 
per  annum.  Elihu  Root  became  Secre- 
tary of  "War  under  McKinley.  which 
meant  declining  a  retainer  of  $100,000 
a  year  as  counsel  for  the  street  railway 
system  of  New^  York,  and  when  Presi- 
dent Taft  invited  Mr.  George  W.  "Wick- 
ersham  to  be  his  Attorney-General,  he 
gave  up  one  of  the  largest  professional 
incomes  earned  by  any  la'VAyer  in  New 
York  City. 


"What  satisfaction  there  must  be  in 
starting  something  really  worth  w^hile. 
A  New  England  farmer-boy  planted  a 
single  tree.  He  became  the  apostle  of 
Arbor  Day  and  his  zeal  extends  over 
and  beyond  his  native  land.  Japan, 
Hawaii,  Australia,  India  and  all  Europe 
fall  into  line.  His  happy  thought  gir- 
dles the  earth.  Nebraska  in  twenty-five 
years'  time  has  transformed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  waste  land  into 
forests,  greatly  enriching  the  State. 
Arbor  days  have  been  established  by 
most  State  Legislatures,  and  at  the  last 
session  of  our  Legislature  it  passed  this 
model  bill : 

"]\rarch  7th  of  each  year,  being  the 
anniversary-  of  the  birthday  of  Luther 
Burbank,  is  hereby  set  apart  and  desig- 
nated Bird  and  Arbor  Day.    All  public 
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schools  and  educatioual  iiistitations  are 
directed  to  observe  Bird  and  Arbor  Day, 
not  as  a  holiday,  but  by  including  in 
the  school  work  of  the  day  suitable 
exercises,  having  for  their  object  in- 
struction as  to  the  economic  value  of 
birds  and  trees,  and  the  promotion  of 
a  spirit  of  protection  toward  them." 


We  call  attention  to  the  article  on 
page  17  by  Harriet  Kelsey  Fay  on  "Psy- 
chotherapy and  the  Church."  The  sub- 
ject has  been  quite  extensively  dealt  with 
of  late,  but  rarely  with  the  thorough  con- 
sideration and  suggestive  insight  that 
IMrs.  Fav  shows  in  her  contribution. 


Let  it  be  noticed  that  with  this  number 
the  Pacific  T^nitarian  enters  its  eight- 
eenth year.  Birthdays  t)ring  reflections 
variously  tinged.  To  be  just,  even  wnth 
ourselves,  is  not  easy.  There  are  those 
who  are  naturally  partial,  and  who  ig- 
nore or  minimize  faults,  and  there  are 
those  who  are  constitutionally  dissatis- 
fied and  treat  with  slight  consideration 
even  great  accomplishment.  The  first  is 
commonly  shallow  of  nature  and  rather 
trying  to  those  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  so  cheerfully  overlooked. 
The  second  is  a  victim  of  a  fine  modesty 
carried  so  far  as  to  become  a  source  of 
discomfort,  perilously  near  a  vice.  We 
would  avoid  both  extremes  and  look  back 
upon  our  infancy  and  youth  with  min- 
gled regret  and  satisfaction.  We  have 
not  been  as  wise  and  strong  as  we  ought 
to  have  been  and  might  have  been,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  take  some  satis- 
faction in  having  held  to- a  high  purpose 
and  followed  the  course  that  sought  final 
good,  and  that  which  seemed  true,  rather 
than  immediate  advantage  through  low- 
ered standards.  What  one  tries  to  do 
counts  even  if  the  result  seems  failure. 
We  are  not  always  responsible  for  re- 
sults, but  we  can  choose  our  own  ideals. 


As  to  enjoyment,  it  is  secondary  but 
not  to  be  ignored.  It  is  good  to  be 
happy,  and  work  is  of  better  quality 
when  the  doing  of  it  is  pleasant.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true  the  editorial  work 
ought  to  stand  well,  for  it  has  been  en- 
joyed. But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions from  which  it  suffers,  and  the  net 
judgment  brings  no  pride  and  scant  sat- 
isfaction. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  not  wholly  free 
from  clouds,  and  there  are  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  which  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful, but  we  face  it  with  good  courage  and 
even  hopefully,  confident  of  a  good  cause 
and  strong  in  sincerity  of  purpose. 

C.  A.  M. 


Cajsare  Lombroso,  the  famous  crimi- 
nologist and  alienist,  passed  away  on  the 
19th  of  October.  His  place  among  con- 
temporary Italian  scientists  is  one  of  the 
highest,  and  of  the  modern  schools  of 
criminology  the  one  founded  by  him  is 
the  best  known. 

Lombroso.  who  was  born  in  1836.  was 
a  member  of  a  famous  Jewish  family 
of  Verona.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  and  specialized  as  an 
undergraduate  on  literature,  languages, 
and  archeology.  Later  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  psychology  and 
sociology.  He  applied  his  study  along 
these  lines  in  a  practical  way,  and  in 
1862  was  appointed  professor  of  mental 
diseases  at  Pavia.  Still  later  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  insane  asylum 
at  Pesaro,  and  while  there  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  of 
medical  law  and  psychiatry. 

"The  Criminal,"  an  epoch-making 
book,  appeared  in  1875.  Before  that 
time  the  wrong-doer  had  always  been 
held  wholly  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Lombroso  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  He  further 
claimed  that  there  is  a  definite  criminal 
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type,  the  boru  evil-niinded,  who  can  al- 
ways be  detected  by  certain  well-detined 
l)hysical  defects  or  stigmata.  Human 
beings  so  born  differ  from  the  normal 
type  I)()th  anatomically  and  physiolog- 
ically. 

Whether  Lombroso's  theory  as  a  whole 
is  cori'ect,  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
discuss.  Other  schools  have  arisen  since 
he  first  promulgated  his  views,  some  more 
radical  than  the  one  Lombroso  estab- 
lished, others  more  conservative.  What- 
ever their  respective  merits  may  be,  it 
was  the  Italian  Jew  who  first  brought 
to  the  social  mind  the  fact  that  these 
members  of  the  debtor  class  are  not  en- 
tirely responsible  for  offenses  that  they 
commit  against  the  existing  order. 

Lombroso  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  the 
commercial,  but  rather  of  the  rabbinical, 
type.  However  much  one  may  differ 
with  him  as  to  his  theories,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  one  of  the  great  ethical 
spirits,  not  only  of  his  race,  but  of  the 
world  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
to  bless  it. 


third  of  each  season's  productions  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  classics  of  the  English- 
speaking  drama.  The  company,  which 
will  he  an  unusally  large  one,  will  be 
recmited  from  among  the  best  actors  and 
actres.ses  of  the  American  stage.  If  the 
venture  is  a  success,  it  is  possible  that 
the  management  may  go  across  the  water, 
and  interest  English  actors  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  architectural  details  pertain- 
ing to  the  "front"  of  the  house  are  pro- 
nounced perfect  in  their  way.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  New  Theater  into  the 
drama  of  America  is  something  that  Avill 
be  watched  with  much  interest,  accom- 
panied with  ferv^ent  hopes  of  its  success, 
by  all  who  have  the  serious  drama  of  our 
stage  at  heart.  W.  M. 


On  the  8th  of  November  the  New 
Theater,  as  it  is  called,  opens  its  doors 
to  the  public  in  New  York.  This  institu- 
tion has  had  the  support  and  assistance 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  East, 
not  only  morally,  but  financially.  The 
stage  of  the  new  playhouse  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  America.  While  the  prosceni- 
um opening  is  but  tliirty-eight  feet,  the 
depth  of  the  stage  is  sixty-eight  feet,  and 
the  width  between  the  fly  galleries  is 
one  hundred  feet.  A  revolving  stage 
l)ermits  three  or  four  scenes  to  be  set 
at  once,  thus  doing  away  with  long  waits 
])etween  the  acts.  The  basis  of  repre- 
sentation adopted  by  the  new  theater 
will  be  that  of  the  repertoire  system. 
During  the  first  season  twelve  produc- 
tions will  l)e  put  on.  These  will  not  be 
given  in  sequence.  Itu1  iii  allci'ation.    One 


The  birthday  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son calls  to  mind  our  indebtedness  to  this 
modern  apostle  of  cheerfulness,  who 
urged  men  to  think  of  their  joys  and  not 
of  their  sorrows,  to  be  possessed  with 
hope  and  never  give  way  to  desi)air. 

Religion  to  him  was  something  in- 
tensely practical,  entering  into  every 
word  and  deed  of  life,  lieini:  a  moral 
obligation  to  do  a  man's  best.  He  con- 
sidered noble  actions  to  be  better  than 
an  orthodox  creed.  "To  know  what  you 
prefer  instead  of  humbly  saying  amen 
to  what  the  world  tells  you  you  ought 
to  prefer,  is  to  keep  your  soul  alive." 

He  hated  morbid  piety,  conscious  rec- 
titude, stiff  formality,  and  the  "clock- 
work virtues."  The  worst  form  of  doubt 
is  to  doubt  your  own  divinity.  Steven- 
son urged  men  to  make  the  most  of  the 
l)assing  moment;  for  while  it  is  well  to 
believe  in  innnortality,  it  is  better  to 
l)eliev(^  in  tln^  divine  worth  of  the  |ires- 
ent  moment.  He  says:  "A  man's  good 
conscience  is  the  flame  he  uets  to  carry, 
and  if  he  comes  to  the  winning  post  with 
that  still  burning,  Avhy,  take  it  how  you 
will,  the  man's  a  liero."  C.  R. 
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iBtotcs. 

The  North  Pacifif.'  Confereuce  is  to  hold, 
a  session  at  Everett,  Washington,  on  No- 
vember 11th  and  12th,  and  all  ministers 
and  friends  of  the  cause  within  reach 
Avho  can  possibly  attend  are  urged  to  do 
so.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  a  young 
church  like  that  Mr.  Duerr  is  bringing 
into  line  to  have  the  elder  brothers  of 
the  family  express  a  strong  interest.  In 
Washington  size  is  recognized  as  indis- 
pensable to  self-respect,  and  small  things 
seem  out  of  place. 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  has  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
to  New  England  and  intermediate  points. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  and  his  w^fe  were 
given  a  reception  in  Palo  Alto  on  Oc- 
tober 1-lth,  being  entertained  by  Dr.  Flu- 
gel,  a  parishioner  who  wished  all  the 
members  of  the  congregation  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  their  new 
minister. 

A  church  building  in  Eureka  is  being 
planned  for.  A  good  lot  on  E  Street  near 
Ninth  has  been  purchased,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  modern  church  of  the 
mission  type  of  architecture  and  a  hall 
for  social  gatherings  and  the  customary 
church  activities.  The  buildings  to  be 
erected  will  be  constructed  entirely  of 
redwood  and  all  the  material  will  be  of 
Humboldt  production.  The  inside  finish- 
ing will  be  of  Humboldt  woods,  and  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior. 

Unitarian  Headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  re-established  in  the  building- 
occupied  before  the  fire,  but  they  are 
finer  and  better,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  law  of  rehabilitation.  Mrs. 
Presson  is  ready  to  welcome  friends,  old 
and  new.  at  376  Sutter  Street. 

The  Unitarian  Year  Book  for  1909  is  a 
handsome  book  of  172  pages,  containing 
reports  of  all  denominational  activities, 
a  list  of  all  our  churches  and  all  our  min- 
isters, and  much  other  information  of  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  for  sale  at  Head- 
quarters at  the  modest  price  of  fifty 
cents. 

Rev.  Pleber  Rice  preached  his  initial 
sermon  at  the  Unity  Church,  Redlands, 
on  October  3d.     He  took  for  his  subject 


"The  Power  That  Is  in  Ourselves  That 
flakes  for  Righteousness."  He  holds  an 
evening  service  at  Pomona,  whose  pulpit 
he  left  to  take  the  Redlands  church. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  was  greeted  by  a 
large  audience  on  his  first  Sunday  at  Palo 
Alto  on  October  3d,  and  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  by  his  thoughtful 
address  and  pleasing  manner. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  gave  his  second  ad- 
dress at  Fresno  on  October  3d,  speaking 
on  ''Progress,"  stating  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  Unitarians  as  believers  in  the 
great  cosmic  law  of  progress  which  con- 
trols everything  from  molecule  to  man. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
spreads  sweetness  as  well  as  light.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  sweet  pea  and  is  ready  and 
willing  to  advise  his  parishioners  and 
others  what  varieties  to  plant. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, concludes  a  recent  article  with  this 
fine  tribute  to  San  Francisco :  "San 
Francisco  will  be  rebuilt,  said  the  most 
hopeful,  but  it  will  take  twenty-five  years 
to  give  her  once  again  her  old  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  Three  and 
a  half  years  have  passed,  and  this  week 
San  Francisco  invites  the  nations  to  her 
festival  of  rejoicing.  Once  the  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate  was  a  marvel.  Now  she 
is  a  miracle.  Is  this  history,  merely?  It 
is  more.  It  is  prophecy.  To  man's  con- 
quest over  nature  there  are  no  assignable 
limits.  Let  no  one  despair.  Doing  the 
impossible  is  man's  mission  on  this  earth. 
For  that  is  he  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God." 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  during  the 
month  of  October  extended  his  minis- 
terial wings  over  the  motherless  chickens 
of  Alameda.  The  feat  is  made  possible 
and  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  Alameda 
services  are  held '  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Rev.  George  AV.  Stone,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
continues  his  Sunday-evening  talks  on 
the  Bible.  On  October  10th  he  spoke 
of  "What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not."  He 
reviewed  briefly  other  bibles,  showing 
that  all  are  outgrowths  and  not  the  cause 
of  religion.  Our  Bible  is  the  best.  Its 
total  religious  content  is  the  religion  of 
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Jesus,  which  is  summed  up  in  one  word, 
"Love." 

By  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  A.  U. 
A.  it  appears  that  the  property  of  the 
Association  eleven  years  ago  stood  at 
$515,568.  To-day  it 'is  $1,559,681.  Pret- 
ty healthy  figures  for  a  dying  cause. 

The  new  Annual  Eeport  of  the  A.  U. 
A.  gives  as  its  first  illustration  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  charming 
church  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  and 
pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  "patient  hero- 
ism" of  the  minister  and  his  wife.  It 
quotes  from  a  local  paper,  which  speaks 
■of  it  as  "the  handsome.st  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  cit}-,"  and  also  quotes  as  an 
illustration  of  the  prevailing  fraternal 
attitude  of  ]\Ir.  Weil's  ministerial  neigh- 
bors this  choice  bit  of  Christian  charity 
appearing  in  a  reported  address  in  the 
same  paper :  "Away  with  that  damnable 
doctrine  that  is  being  preached  here  in 
this  city,  that  Christ  was  not  God — a 
mere  man.  Yes,  he  was  ver\'  man  of  very 
man.  but  he  was  very  God  of  very  God. 
If  not.  then  let  us  put  a  tombstone  over 
the  grave  of  God.  let  us  drape  Heaven 
with  the  black  scarf,  let  the  angels  and 
the  redeemed  cease  their  singing,  and 
let  a  wail  of  lamentation  go  up  from  a 
sin-cursed  world  and  cry  no  hope,  no 
redemption,  no  salvation." 

It  is  verv'  gratifying  to  Unitarians  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  ]\Ir.  Horace  Davis 
should  have  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Conference.  ^Ir.  Davis 
never  seeks  honors,  but  naturally  he  in- 
vites them.  It  must  also  have  been  grati- 
fying to  him  to  have  been  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Stanford  University  at  the  inaug- 
uration of  President  Lowell  of  Har^-ard 
University.  To  return  to  his  alma  mater 
in  such  a  capacity  was  the  sort  of  an 
lionor  of  which  a  man  has  the  right  to 
be  proud. 

]\Ir.  John  H.  Louderman,  who  recently 
died  in  Santa  Barbara,  left  $5,000  to 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  ami  a  like 
amount  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Rev.  V.  G.  B.  Pierce,  of  Washington, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  preaching  the 
Conference  sermon  at  CMiicago.  He  un- 
folded the  truth  that   "the   business  of 


religion  is  to  finish  man"  and  urged  con- 
secration. "A  man  is  consecrated  when 
he  obeys  the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  his 
mind  is  consecrated  when  he  obeys  the 
laws  of  thought,  his  body  is  consecrated 
when  it  is  kept  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  for  natural  purposes.  One's 
life  is  consecrated  Avhen  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  are  made  to  serve  universal  ends.'' 
An  earnest  contributor  to  the  Pacific 
Methodist  Advocate,  after  a  few  words 
of  introduction  about  Dr.  Eliot's  "Xew 
Religion,"  says :  "How  very  strange  that 
a  thing  called  man  should  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  attempt  to  dethrone  the  Son 
of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  rob  him  of  the 
'Glory  he  had  before  the  world  was.'  I 
think,  as  this  is  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  a  day  should 
be  set  apart  for  a  change  in  Eliot's  heart, 
and  the  change  of  every  one  who  dares 
to  endorse  his  bold  infidel  and  arrogant 
views,  or  to  take  them  out  of  this  world. 
.  .  .  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  such  an 
old  educated  sinner  and  all  who  endorse 
him  in  whole  or  in  part." 

Rev.  Herbert  Edgar  Kellington.  of  the 
Universalist  ministry,  having  satisfied 
the  committee  on  fellowship  for  the  Pa- 
cific States,  is  hereby  commended  to  our 
ministers  and  churches.  In  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  National  Conference, 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  his  acceptance  (September  26 
1909)  by  the  Pacific  States  committee, 
he  will  be  received  into  full  membership, 
unless  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
meanwhile  take  adverse  action. 
(Signed)     Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

Thomas  L.  Ei-iot. 

Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 
Committee. 


At  the  tenth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Seattle  Church,  held  on  October  20th.  a 
large  audience  was  in  attendance.  The 
speech-making  was  bright  and  intere4- 
ing.  One  of  the  best  addresses  was  made 
by  Rabbi  Samuel  KocIl  who  spoke  on 
"Ideals  of  ^lodern  Judaism." 

Dr.  Clarence  Edwords  addressed  the 
I^nitarian  Club  of  Alameda  on  Octi>bcr 
27th.  speaking  on  "Beautiful  Tahiti." 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  from 
photographs  taken  by  himself. 
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ContributfD. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  at  the 
National  Conference. 

To  the  PACIFIC  Unitarian: 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  delegates 
will  doubtless  report  the  i)roceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  at  Chicago,  but, 
perhaps,  I  may  speak  of  the  features 
devoted  to  the  women's  branch  of  the 
church — the  Woman's  Alliance. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  all  of  the  six  vice-jiresidents 
were  present,  representing  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  was  represent- 
ed at  the  Tuesday  morning  session  of  the 
Conference  by  an  excellent  address  on 
Alliance  work  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Alliance,  Miss  Ennna  C.  Low. 
of  New  York.  At  1 :30  p.  m.  of  that  day 
in  the  bea\itiful  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago a  reception  was  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  officers.  At  the  head  of 
the  receiving  line  stood  JMiss  Low,  then 
came  the  six  vice-presidents,  and,  lastly, 
all  of  the  directors  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, ^lany  guests,  men  and  women, 
were  present,  and  a  notable  feature  of 
the  occasion  was  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  had  friends  in  California  to 
whom  they  sent  greetings.  It  would 
seem  that  everybody  goes  there — or  de- 
sires to  do  so.  Dainty  refreshments  were 
served. 

Thursday  was  the  great  Alliance  day. 
when,  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  three  hundred  and 
four  Alliance  women  sat  at  luncheon  at 
the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel.  This  was 
followed  by  the  National  Alliance  meet- 
ing in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel,  with 
an  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
women.  Twenty-six  States  were  repre- 
sented. Naturally,  Illinois  led  in  num- 
bers, having  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 
^Massachusetts  followed  with  thirty-six,. 
while  a  few  States  were  represented  by 
a  single  member.  California  had  two. 
]Miss  Low  presided  and  each  viee-i^resi- 
dent  gave  a  report  of  work  in  her  own 
district.  This  Conference  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  in  extending  the 
horizon  of  each  person  present  beyond 
her  local    environuK^it.      The  regretable 


thing  is  that  all  the  distant  Alliance 
women  could  not  share  in  the  contagious 
enthusiasm. 

Cue  step  taken  was  toward  arranging 
for  more  frequent  visits  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  Eastern  officers  of  the  National 
body.  It  is  six  years  since  Miss  Low 
made  a  tour  of  these  brandies,  and  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  fostering  the  National  feeling 
among  members  than  personal  ac({uaint-- 
ance  with  the  officers.  The  one  thing  in 
the  way  is  the  lack  of  money,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  yearly  trij)s  l)y  some  one  of 
the  officers  may  be  made  possible. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  one  of  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  board  must  be 
held  each  year  outside  of  Boston.  Inas- 
much as  njore  members  were  then  pres- 
ent than  ever  before,  the  Board  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  1st,  in  the  beautiful  chapel 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  wheii  many 
reports  were  rendered  and  ])lans  for 
future  work  perfected.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  long  session  the  Board  was 
entertained  with  a  delightful  luncheon 
by  the  Woman's  Alliance  of  that  church. 

Strenuous  as  the  week's  program  had 
been,  it  was  with  genuine  regret  that  the 
assembled  representatives  parted  from 
each  other  to  face  the  various  problems 
that  await  them  at  home. 

AURELIA  R.  (JrIPFITH, 

Yicfi-Fresident  for  Pacific  Coast. 
Hamh^ton,  Ohio,  October  17.  1909. 


Good  Reading  for  an  Optimist. 

By    Francis    Watry. 

The  Medical  World  is  a  monthly  mag- 
azine pnblished  at  Philadelphia  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  medical  science. 
Its  editor.  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  is  a  man 
of  strong  convictions  and  as  courteous 
as  he  is  fearless  in  expressing  them.  In 
every  issue  he  devotes  several  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  religion  nnder  the  cap- 
tion, "Cur  .Monthly  Talk."  In  the  Oc- 
tober issiie  he  has  this  interesting  bit  of 
autobiography:  "I  have  been  intimately 
eoiuiected,  by  personal  associations,  with 
the  Bai^tist,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist 
churches,  and  my  wife  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. While  loving  the  associations  of 
these  chnrches,  I  was  driven  by  orthodox 
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sermons  to  think  and  investigate  for 
nnself :  and  I  was  a  Unitarian  before  I 
knew  that  tliere  was  sueli  a  thiny'  as  a 
Unitarian  Chnrch.  .  .  .  r'\Iueh  orthodox, 
even  hell-fire,  preaching-  is  still  done  in 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Religions  trouble  is 
impossible  between  Mrs.  Taylor  and  me. 
as  we  are  s:)  far  apart  that  we  are  out 
of  reach  of  each  other.  .  .  .  Having 
given  up  making  a  Catholic  of  me,  she 
fondly  figures  out  that  I  will  be  'saved'  in 
some  way.      (Bless  her.)"' 

But  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Medi- 
cal World  are  not  as  broad  and  generous 
as  this  good  woman,  as  is  evident  from 
some  of  the  letters  that  he  gets.  Here 
are  a  few  specimens,  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  they  come  from  physicians 
of  whoju  one  might  expect  better  things : 
"Your  ideas  ou  the  Bible  are  very  nau- 
seating to  me.  I  take  the  Bible  literally 
— believe  it  word  for  word.  It  is  too 
great  a  book  for  me  to  attempt  to  criti- 
cize. T  do  not  find  anything  to  criticize. 
"We  are  commanded  l)y  (iud  to  receive 
every  word  as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  not 
to  add  to  the  book  or  take  anything  from 
it.  If  we  do.  <i  curse  from  God  falls  0)i 
our  Ik  ads.  .  .  .  You  deny  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead.  The  Bible  says  he 
did.  You  deny  that  Christ  was  born  at 
Bethlehem.  The  Bible  says  he  was.  You 
add  your  own  ideas  to  the  Bible  and 
take  away  those  that  are  there.  There- 
fore you  fall  under  the  curse.  I  would 
not  be  in  your  shoes  for  all  the  wealth  in 
the  universe.  It  makes  me  shudder  when 
I  think  of  your  finish.  I  haven't  any 
confidence  in  or  respect  for  anyone  that 
does  not  take  the  Bible  literally  and  be- 
lieve in  it  that  way.  As  you  do  not 
take  the  Bil)le  literally.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  or  respect  for  you.   .  .  ." 

Connnenting  on  the  above,  the  editor 
says,  amonii  other  things:  "I  don't  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  give  the  name  of  this 
brother.  ...  I  will  say.  however,  that 
he  livi  s  in  New  Jersey,  not  fai'  from 
Ocean  (irove.  where  the  Methodist  cami)- 
meeting  is  held  every  yeai'.  .  .  .  Here  is 
a  nuui  who  should  be  able  to  handle 
dangerous  .seri)ents.  and  di-ink  deadly 
poison  without  injury.  Did  the  brothei- 
ever  try  these  things?" 

One,  Dr.  Charbonneau.  writes  lo  him: 
"In   -consigning   the    Ausiust    number   to 


the  flames.  I  did  my  parental  duty.  .  .  . 
As  long  as  my  children  are  at  school 
receiving  a  thorough  Christian  education 
they  will  not  read  the  idle  vaporings 
of  Huxleyism  or  the  prudential  consid- 
erations of  your  man-made  religion." 
The  author  of  this  epistle  winds  up  by 
confidently  assuring  the  editor  that  he 
was  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  nar- 
row-minded many  by  saying.  '"No  man 
is  more  tolerant  than  I  am." 

One,  Dr.  Bromley,  of  East  St.  Louis, 
writes:  "I  am  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment through  for  the  tenth  time  and 
the  New  Testament  for  the  twentieth 
tin.e.  and  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  dis- 
believe. I  am  like  D.  L.  Moody.  If  I 
began  to  pick  the  Bible  to  pieces.  I  would 
throw  it  all  away." 

But  not  all  the  letters  that  come  to 
the  editor  are  of  that  kind.  Here  is  one 
from  a  physician  who  has  learned  the 
value  of  what  our  liberal  orthodox 
friends  call  "discreet  silence."  He  writes : 
"I  believe  everything  you  say  in  your 
talks  on  religion,  but  my  advice  for  you 
is  to  stop  them  at  once.  There  are  too 
many  bigots.  You  will  never  convert 
them,  but  will  lose  subscribers  and  never 
gain  one  in  their  places.  Your  journal 
goes  to  hospitals  controlled  by  religious 
societies;  they  will  use  their  influence 
against  you.  They  are  very  unreasonable 
when  their  religion  and  means  by  which 
they  get  their  living  is  placed  under  dis- 
cussion.    Cut  it  out." 

To  which  the  editor  adds :  '■^Vhat  you 
say  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  work  for 
a  higher  object  that  holding  .subscribers. 
I  have  for  many  years  recounized  the 
fact  that  nothing  will  stir  up  hell  and 
meanness  in  the  av(M-age  nian  so  quickly 
as  to  differ  from  him  on  religion.  But 
it  is  my  <ii-('at  jileasure  to  note  the  fact 
that  in  this  discussion  doctors  seem  to 
be  civil i/i'd  above  that  jioint — for  it  is  a 
matter  of  civilization.  I  used  to  despair, 
thinking  that  humanity  would  rnmain 
bai'bariaus  in  this  res]iect ;  but  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  World  readers  are 
a])le  to  exchange  views  on  religion  and 
theology  without  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
Certainly  the  world  does  move." 

And  still  another  writer:  "Yoiu*  Sei>- 
tember  number  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  1)ack.     When  you  deny  that 
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Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  you  assail  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christian  be- 
lief; you  pluck  the  very  keystone  from 
the  arch  of  God's  plan  for  the  world's 
salvation.  I  cannot  countenance  any 
longer  such  onslaughts  on  the  Book  of 
Books.  ...  I  am  simple-minded  enough 
to  believe  that  God  is  able  and  did  do 
all  the  Bible  said  he  did." 

Then  there  is  a  long  letter  to  the  editor 
by  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  what  is 
known  as  "conditional  immortality."  He 
tries  hard  to  convert  the  doctor  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  signs  himself:  "I 
am,  yours  sincerely,  a  defender  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

The  editor's  comments  on  all  these  let- 
ters are  clear,  pointed  and  thought- 
provoking.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  these  discussions  go  to  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  readers.  It 
will  set  some  to  thinking,  and  that  is 
quite  enough.  The  fruit-bearing  season 
will  come  in  due  time.  But  one  cannot 
read  these  letters  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  absurdity  of  the  claim 
that  is  made  so  frequently,  that  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  done. 


The  Temples  of  Philae. 

By  ClareBce  Eeed. 

Most  beautiful  of  the  temples  of  Egypt 
are  those  at  Phila?.  Thej^  have  for  a 
frame  the  jagged  and  purple-clothed 
mountains,  the  glistening  sands  of  the 
desert,  palm  trees  every  leaf  of  which  at 
times  is  tipped  with  gold  and  mellowed 
with  the  tropical  sunshine,  and  a  quiver- 
ing canopy  of  blue.  Rising  out  of  the 
water,  which  soon  will  cover  them  com- 
pletely, they  seem  as  a  group  of  precious 
stones  set  in  a  ring  of  silven^  hues. 

If  beauty  has  its  sanctuary  in  any 
place  on  earth,  it  certainly  is  at  PhiUp. 
Time  has  glorified  its  stones  and  toned 
down  any  possible  suggestion  of  harsh- 
ness. Here  may  be  seen  the  beauty  of 
w^onderful  reflections  in  the  water  that 
are  so  perfect  that  it  is  impossible  at 
times  to  tell  where  the  real  mountains, 
palms,  and  temples  end  and  the  reflection 
begins,  the  beauty  of  color  on  columns, 
and  the  beauty  of  desert  sunsets.  Its 
beauty  is  like  that  of  the  strains  of  a 
harp   coming   from    an    adjoining  room, 


the  delicate  perfume  that  floats  into  the 
house  from  the  garden  in  springtime,  the 
charm  of  the  afterglow,  or  the  murmur 
of  running  water.  It  is  like  a  marvelous 
tapestry  which  when  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  describe  its  details  seems  to  lose 
its  charm.  The  doorways,  the  courtyard, 
and  the  portico  with  the  painted  columns 
are  the  embodiment  of  loveliness. 

Phila?  is  a  lyrical  poem  in  stone.  This 
seems  at  first  thought  an  exaggerated 
statement,  for  Egyptian  architecture  is 
generally  massive,  lacking  the  aspiring 
element  of  the  Gothic  and  the  refined 
beauty  of  the  Greek.  Here  is  mystery, 
aspiration,  magnificence,  lightness,  per- 
fect grace,  delicate  finish,  infinite  variety. 
pure  beauty,  and  exquisite  proportions, 
as  well  as  great  strength  and  grandeur. 
These  temples  are  now  robed  in  the 
beauty  of  approaching  death,  having  the 
smile  that  comes  at  the  end  of  pain  and 
possessing  the  charm  of  waving  fields  of 
ripened  grain,  a  flower-garden  in  full 
bloom,  a  gorgeous  sunset  and  autumn 
leaves  dripping  with  color. 

The  colors  on  some  of  the  columns 
seem  as  bright  as  if  they  were  painted 
yesterday.  There  is  such  a  marvelous 
radiance  of  color — the  turquoise  ])lue,  the 
passionately  warm  red,  the  deep  blue  that 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
tropic  sky.  the  delicate  pinks  of  the 
afterglow,  and  the  wonderful  greens. 
These  tints  are  very  delicate  and  soft- 
ened by  age,  so  that  some  of  tlie  blues 
have  been  transformed  into  turfpioise 
touched  with  green,  and  the  pinks  shade 
into  coralline. 

The  Kiosque,  or  Pharaoh's  Bed,  has 
been  so  often  painted  and  photographed 
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that  it  is  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
Sphinx  or  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  yet 
the  traveler  is  never  quite  prepared  for 
its  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  only  a  small 
building",  but  delicate  and  airv^,  the  union 
of  loveliness  of  color  and  form  and  the 
embodiment  of  the  feminine  in  architec- 
ture. It  is  easy  to  become  a  worshipper 
of  the  Infinite  under  the  form  of  the 
beautiful  when  rowed  within  its  columns. 
and  while  the  boat  is  rocked  by  the  little 
waves  it  seems  a  place  to  dream  and  let 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  completely  flood 
the  soul. 

Looking  out  through  the  columns  of 
the  Kiosque,  the  color  effects  are  always 
changing.  In  the  early  morning  delicate 
colors  tint  its  columns;  at  midday  a 
g'olden  glow  of  molten  metal  causes  the 
earth  to  seem  on  fire;  while  in  the  even- 
ing it  becomes  an  enchanted  world  robed 
with  magical  beauty  that  lifts  the  soul 
into  the  realm  of  ecstasy.  At  sunset  the 
colors  are  intensified,  the  orange  becom- 
ing like  glowing  gold,  the  yellow  is 
changed  to  burnished  brass,  and  the  red 
becomes  scarlet.  Above  may  be  seen  at 
times  a  lemon-colored  sky,  delicate  am- 
ber tints  rest  on  the  distant  sand,  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  of  a  rich  brown, 
•and  the  waters  of  the  river  lap  against 
the  temples  in  silvery  eddies. 

Different  to  most  of  the  other  temples 
of  p]gypt.  the  courtyard  of  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  PhiUe  is  of  irregular  shape, 
with  covered  colonnades  of  unequal 
lengths  on  either  side  set  at  different 
angles.  Next  is  an  inner  court  with  the 
deep  blue  vault  of  heaven  visible  above. 
where  a  devotional  silence  reigns  su- 
preme. Beyond  the  second  propylon  in, 
the  i>()rtico  are  the  famous  painted  col- 
umns, which  are  in  the  shape  of  the  lotus 
flower  in  bud  or  blossom,  the  palm,  and 


papyrus.  There  are  many  halls  and  side- 
chambers  within  the  temple,  some  of 
them  being  absolutely  dark,  in  which  not 
a  ray  of  light  finds  entrance.  The  pass- 
age-ways in  which  the  darkness  is  op- 
pressive and  seems  to  have  weight  may 
have  been  symbolical  of  Death. 

Phila?  and  Abydos  were  the  holy  places 
of  Egypt.  Pilgrims  gathered  here,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  also 
from  other  lands,  bringing  royal  offer- 
ings and  making  their  vows  at  the  sacred 
shrines  where  especially  Isis  and  Osiris 
were  worshipped.  Only  by  permission 
was  it  allowable  for  any  person  to  land 
on  the  Holy  Island.  The  most  binding 
oath  that  could  be  made  was,  "Bv  Him 
who  sleeps  in  Pliila?." 

Although  Philte  was  especially  sacred 
to  Isis  and  Osiris,  many  gods  were  wor- 
shipped there,  among  them  being  Horus, 
Hathor,  Nephthys.  Khnum,  and  Satet. 
A  feeling  of  awe  takes  possession  of  the 
person  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
these  temples  as  he  enters  the  rooms 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Osiris.  These 
rooms,  once  even  more  sacred  than  the 
sanctuary,  are  now  entered  with  per- 
fect freedom.  As  the  wall-sculptures  are 
studied  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Osiris,  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  this 
Egyptian  god  is  aroused.  Osiris  was 
the  friend  of  man,  the  Prometheus  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  being  the  personi- 
fication of  tlie  Al)stract  Good,  one  name 
for  him  being  "The  Good  Being."  The 
story  of  his  conflict  with  Typhon,  his 
death,  the  dism»'ml)erment  of  his  body 
and  its  burial  in  many  graves,  the  search 
for  his  body  on  the  part  of  Isis  and  the 
gathering  together  of  it  limb  by  limb,  the 
bringing  to  life  of  his  body  and  his  ruler- 
ship  over  the  underworld,  forms  one  of 
the    most      fascinating    and    marvelous 
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stories  of  mythology.  Crudely  cut  as  are 
some  of  the  si-ulptures.  there  is  something' 
very  huuiau  and  pathetie  as  Isis  holds 
out  her  jii'iiis  to  Osiris  to  embrace  him  as 
he  I'ises  to  life  from  his  couch. 

Not  fnr  away  is  the  huue  ugly  dam 
at  the  I^'irst  Cataract  which  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  modern  life. 
There  is  undoubtedly  great  worth  in  the 
modern  struggle  to  utilize  nuiterial  things 
for  the  material  betterment  of  mankind, 
but  the  price  often  paid  is  the  under- 
mining of  man's  ideal  nature.  This 
island  that  once  embraced  one  hundred 
acres  is  now  all  covered  with  water,  only 
parts  of  the  temple  rising  out  of  the 
water  and  the  tops  of  a  few  palm-trees. 
In  place  of  ascending  the  tiight  of  steps 
on  the  south  side  that  once  led  to  the 
temple  of  Isis,  the  visitor  nuist  now  be 
rowed  over  the  courtyard.  In  another 
five  years,  when  the  addition  is  finished 
at  the  great  dam,  the  Temples  of  PhiUc 
will  be  comjiletely  covered  with  the  water 
of  the  Nile  during  most  of  the  year.  Now 
the  water  is  over  the  courtyard  and  half- 
way up  most  of  the  columns,  causing  the 
lower  ]Kirt  of  the  buildings  to  be  of  a 
dirty,  mottled  gray,  while  the  upper  part 
retains  the  natural  whiteness  of  the 
stone. 

Romance  and  inspiration  are  needed 
in  life.  Beauty  is  of  supreme  worth,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  divine  elements  in 
nature  and  life.  There  is  great  need 
amid  the  bitter  strife  of  commercial  life 
and  the  modern  emphasis  upon  material- 
ism, now  and  then  to  visit  some  place 
like  the  painted  vestibule  of  PhiUp,  where 
it  is  possible  to  dream  and  become  firmly 
convinced  that  the  ideal  is  absolutely  real 
and  life  is  of  supreme  worth  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  material  is  transfigured 
with  the  ideal.  This  is  one  of  the  places 
of  refuge  for  the  human  soul.  It  is  like 
the  Alhambra  in  being  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  ideal.  The  soul,  hungry  and  dis- 
couraged at  times  in  the  endeavor  to 
idealize  life,  needs  l)eautiful  pictures  or 
a  ])ilgrimage  to  some  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  ideal  in  order  to  be  strengthened 
for  the  work  of  life. 

The  contrast  between  the  overwhelm- 
ing grandeur  of  Karnak  with  the  en- 
hancing beauty  of  Phihv  is  very  marked. 
Karnak  is  pure  Egyptian,   while  Phihi' 


is  a  mingling  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 
architecture.  While  there  is  massive- 
ness  about  i'hilu',  it  is  the  beauty  of  the 
temples  that  entrances.  They  were  built 
by  men  who  dreamed,  into  whose  lives 
the  lure  of  the  desert  had  entered,  who 
api)reeiated  the  marvelous  beauty  of 
<ireek  architecture  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial massiveuess  and  strength  of  that 
of  Egypt. 

The  history  of  these  temples  has  been 
written,  their  place  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture has  been  assigned,  the  gods  that 
once  were  worshipped  there  are  known, 
but  there  is  something  about  these  tem- 
])les  that  cannot  l)e  photographed  nor 
painted.  They  defy  analysis  and  com- 
plete reproduction  in  words  or  colors, 
for  about  them  is  a  wonderful  atmos- 
phere that  baffles  both  the  word-painter 
and  the  artist.  Philie  is  a  place  to  be 
loved  and  like  all  of  man's. deepest  loves 
its  perfections  and  charms  cannot  be 
completely  described. 


Taft  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President  Taft  has  been  laying  ccumer- 
stones  for  the  Y.  i\I.  C.  A.  and  the  asso- 
ciation has  manifested  a  just  pride  in 
his  interest  in  its  work.  Would  it  not 
be  a  gracious  thing  for  the  association 
to  signalize  this  appreciation  by  so  broad- 
ening its  admission  requirements  that 
President  Taft  could  become  an  active 
member? 

The  association,  being  a  religious  in- 
stitution, has  very  pro])erly  confined  its 
active  voting  membership  to  church 
members.  But  President  Taft  is  a  church 
nu^mber,  and  a  very  devout  and  active 
one.  Only  he  belongs  to  one  of  those 
churches  which  the  Young  ]\Ien's  Chris- 
tian Association  puts  outside  the  pale. 
*  *  *  T'his  is  too  narrow  a  view 
of  Christianity  for  an  interdenomina- 
tional institution  which  styles  itself  sim- 
ply "Christian"  to  take.  The  undoubted- 
ly good  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  in 
the  world  would  certainly  not  be  made 
less  if  its  full  active  membership  were 
open  to  any  worthy  member  of  any 
church.  If  some  churches  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  the  in- 
tolerance would  be  theirs,  not  the  asso- 
ciation's.— FrrsiKi  licpuhlican. 
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Nature  and  Faith. 

By  Rev.  E.  O.  S^ieiicer. 

Fart  II. 

The  facts  of  consciousness  become  es- 
pecially definite  and  obtrusive  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  unusual  and  violent  in 
external  events.  When  we  are  brought 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  some  whole- 
sale disaster  to  man,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
his  toil,  his  enterprise,  and  his  sacrifice 
we  experience  a  momentary  paralysis. 
We  are.  as  it  were,  thrust  back  beyond 
the  point  of  conjunction  between  the 
little  world  within  and  the  big  world 
without  into  a  realm  in  which  no  effects 
of  that  conjunction  are  perceived.  The 
familiar  mental  landmarks  have  disap- 
peared, a  thick  cloud  blots  the  pole-star 
in  our  sky  of  thought,  and  we  get  no 
bearings  for  our  guidance  through  the 
emptiness  and  the  silence  which  envelop 
us.  We  are  lost  upon  the  wild,  un- 
charted moors  of  our  own  being,  and  we 
do  not  begin  to  find  ourselves  until  we 
are  kindled  by  the  heat  of  our  passion- 
ate protest  against  being  left  to  wander 
there  alone. 

Thereby  we  demonstrate  that  we  are 
not  alone,  though  the  demonstration  is 
not  innnediately  apparent.  If  we  are 
lost  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  may 
turn  for  refuge  from  ourselves.  If  we 
are  alone,  there  is  no  one  against  whom 
we  can  complain ;  but  if  we  cry  out 
against  the  bewilderment  and  the  terror 
which  overpower  us.  our  loneliness  is  not 
absolute,  and  we  are  not  without  vague 
apprehension  .of  something  or  somebody 
by  whom  we  can  make  ourselves  heard. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  never  actually 
alon(\  and  we  never  truly  think  we  are. 
The  possibility  is  excluded  by  the  very 
conditions  of  thought,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  consciousness,  ^ly  consciousness 
of  myself  entails  the  consciousness  of 
some  Otiier  in  perpetual  distinction  from 
and  opposition  to  myself;  and  without 
that  Other  as  the  constant  foil  or  l)ack- 
ground  against  which  the  fact  of  my  be- 
ing is  thrust  foi'th  I  could  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  myself  at  all.  That  Otiier 
is  the  world  which  is  not  myself,  but  it 
is  not  merely  the  world  of  my  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  the  world  of  my  knowledge 
plus    that    inner    content   or    kernel    of 


the  world  to  which  my  knowledge  does 
not  extend.  If  the  world  of  my  knowl- 
edge is  disorganized,  reduced  to  utter 
incoherence  by  some  great  catastrophe 
which  seems  to  set  my  habitual  judg- 
ments concerning  it  at  naught.  I  cry  out 
of  my  confusion  for  sympathy,  or  in  pro- 
test, and  my  Otiier  is  the  object  of  my 
cry.  I  do  not  protest  or  importune  with- 
out the  expectation  of  being  heard,  with- 
out feeling  that  there  is,  within  the  ap- 
parently i)urposeless  confusion,  a  center 
of  order  and  of  purpose  answering  to 
my  necessity  and  available  for  my  re- 
lief. I  may  take  no  mental  note  of  this 
feeling  in  the  stress  of  my  bewilderment 
and  pain,  but  it  is  here  at  the  root  of 
my  conscious  existence,  and  it  is  the  in- 
spiration of  ray  desperate  appeal. 

This  feeling  is  not  faith,  but  it  is  the 
psychological  fact  or  experience  which  is 
the  basis  of  faith,  and  though  it  cannot 
be  adduced  as  evidence  in  support  of 
faith,  it  is  the  inward,  immovable  ground 
of  assurance  which  sustains  faith  against 
every  assault.  When  Faith  is  sunnnoned 
to  the  bar  of  Eeason.  and  there  submits 
th^it  she  is  not  based  upon  inference 
from  the  beneficent  aspects  of  Nature, 
and  is  not  therefore  discredited  by  the 
maleficent  aspects  of  Nature  it  is  this 
fact  or  experience  upon  which  she  relies. 
If  she  could  get  this  fact  before  the 
court  as  admissible  evidence  she  could 
compel  the  dismissal  of  the  case  against 
her  as  based  upon  misapprehension  of 
fact ;  but  the  c<mrt  cannot  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  fact  l)ecau3e  it  lies  outside 
of  its  sphere.  Faith  has  to  defend  her- 
self upon  ground  of  her  adversary's 
choosing,  and  it  is  ground  upon  which 
she  cannot  establish  her  reason  for  being. 
She  can  only  show  that  the  case  against 
her  is  worthless  because  the  world  of 
malefieent  events  is  also  a  world  of  be- 
neficent events,  and  neither  Faith  nor 
I'nfaith  can  resolve  the  exj)ress  contra- 
diction. Nature  is  a  process,  not  a  re- 
sult, and  in  the  evolution  of  that  process 
waste  and  cruelty  and  the  bliiul  riot  of 
elemental  forces  have  played  their  part 
with  thrift,  generosity,  benevolence,  and 
the  love  that  is  capable  of  sacrifice.  For 
all  the  loss  that  is  in  the  world  tlu're  is 
gain,  for  every  panu"  there  is  a  pleasure, 
for  everv  dav  of  deai'th  at  least  a  day  of 
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plenty.  The  gale  that  drives  one  mar- 
iner helpless  upon  the  reef  speeds  an- 
other to  his  predetermined  port,  and  the 
elements  which  waste  and  destroy  are 
the  elements  w-hich  heal  and  restore. 

Struggle  with  the  contradiction  how 
we  will,  it  is  there;  and  our  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  have  to  take  all  its  conflict- 
ing features  into  the  account.  If  we  find 
in!  the  events  and  episodes  of  Nature  that 
which  supports  the  credibility  of  Faith, 
precisely  similar  evidence  can  be  cited 
in  disproof;  and  this  negative  evidence 
is  certain  to  be  urged  with  all  the  zeal 
of  critical  hostility,  and  with  all  the 
dumb  insistence  of  despair  whenever 
Nature  mounts  with  bloody  claws  and 
gleaming  fangs  above  the  heaped-up 
havoc  of  her  grimly  violent  moods. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  could  divide 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  between 
two  rival  and  contending  powers,  or  be- 
tween forces  good  and  forces  evil,  and 
there  is  no  longer  an  appreciable  au- 
dience at  command  of  those  who  would 
divest  Nature  of  any  intelligent  and  pur- 
poseful meaning  and  control;  but  the 
meaning  and  control  are  no  longer  con- 
ceived as  external,  and  he  who  would 
argue  for  Faith  or  against  her  must  rea- 
son upon  long  and  gradually  vanishing 
lines.  His  view  of  Nature  must  include 
man  with  his  limited  conditions,  and  his 
illimitable  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
Avhile  struggling  with  the  contradictory 
aspects  of  sub-human  nature  he  must  not 
blink  the  further  contradiction  of  which 
man  is  the  irreducible  term;  for  in  the 
face  of  all  the  horrors  that  Nature  has 
crowded  into  his  history,  and  in  spite  of 
those  prehistoric  orgies  of  savagery,  the 
traces  of  which  Earth,  as  if  for  very 
shame,  has  hidden  away  in  her  bowels, 
man  still  insists  upon  his  sense  of  a  Pres- 
ence which  checks  the  evil  impulse  and 
spurs  the  righteous  impulse  within  him- 
self, and  ever  tempts  him  toward  the 
good  perceived  but  unattained.  Say  his 
sense  of  this  overbrooding  Presence  is  an 
illusion,  then  must  you  tell  us  whence  it 
came,  and  why  it  is  more  powerful  to 
govern  and  coerce  him  than  that  which 
he  sees  with  his  eyes.  If  it  is  an  illusion, 
the  illusion  is  a  fact;  a  fact  of  Nature 
because  a  fact  of  man's  life,  which  is  a 
part  of  Nature,  and  it  is  as  enduring 


and  as  constant  as  the  sun.  Always 
since  the  first  vague  response  to  his 
haunting  sense  of  the  Presence  has  man's 
faith  in  God  been  in  the  world,  and 
always  has  it  upheld,  alike  against  alien 
hosts  that  beset  it  and  against  the  foes 
of  its  own  household,  God's  unvarying 
goodness  and  truth.  The  Earth's  crust 
has  wrinkled  and  cracked  beneath  man's 
feet,  the  sea  has  risen  and  engulfed  him, 
floods  have  overwhelmed,  fire  consumed, 
and  famine  wasted  him,  mountains  have 
spewed  forth  flame  and  smoke  and  sul- 
phurous vapors,  burying  him  and  his 
splendid  cities  fathoms  deep  in  ashes  and 
molten  rock,  but  the  conviction  does  not 
yield,  the  mystic  sense  is  not  destroyed, 
and  to-day,  as  in  so  many  forgotten  yes- 
terdays he  proclaims  this  credo  by  the 
lips  of  those  whose  ears  are  ever  close- 
pressed  to  his  faintly  or  his  stoutly  beat- 
ing heart : 

"I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagles'  wing,  or  insects'  eye ; 
Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try, 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun; 

"If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep 
I  heard  a  voice,  'Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep, 

"A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  auswer'd,  'I  have  felt.'  " 

Of  man  with  this  faith  in  his  heart,  as 
well  as  of  his  planet  packed  with  the 
gruesome  relics  of  storm  and  strife  and 
fierce  convulsion,  he  who  would  deduce 
the  truth  concerning  God  and  Nature 
must  take  complete  account.  There  must 
be  breadth  as  well  as  length  to  his  range 
of  vision,  and  he  must  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the  instrument  of  Nature 
for  the  enactment  of  the  waste  and 
cruelty  which  he  condemns. 

These  conditions,  it  will  be  conceded, 
are  eminently  reasonable  and  necessary, 
and  preclusive  of  discussion,  for  the  first 
simply  exacts  the  mental  capacity  requi- 
site to  thinking  over  areas  of  sufficient 
dimensions,  and  the  other  demands  that 
the  critic  of  Nature  shall  mount  the 
throne  of  judgment  clothed  with  deeds 
of  the  moral  texture  of  his  thoughts. 
]\Ian  cannot  meet  either  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  his  judgment  of  what  aspects 
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of  Nature  sustain  or  disprove  the  credi- 
bility of  faith  are  not  worth  the  breath 
expended  in  the  utterance.  The  great 
lines  of  sequence  in  the  process  called 
Nature  begin  far  back  beyond  his  appre- 
hension, and  run  forward  beyond  the 
pursuit  of  his  thought.  Hence  there  is 
danger  in  the  assumption,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, that  the  works  and  ways  of  Na- 
ture require  more  or  less  frequent  vin- 
dication ;  and  that  the  great  Spirit  who 
energizes  in  Nature  may  suffer  in  moral 
reputation  from  the  events  which  he 
causes  or  suffers  to  transpire  in  that  vast 
reahn  of  phenomena  by  which  his  pres- 
ence is  alleged  to  be  betrayed. 

The  assumption  is  dangerous  because 
it  requires  us  to  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  things  to  the  dimensions  of  the  area 
which  we  are  able  to  cover  with  our 
thoughts.  We  must  make  that  reduc- 
tion as  the  first  step  in  the  vindication 
which  we  purpose  to  effect ;  but  the  step 
is  never  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  world  of  our  utmost  comprehension 
leaves  out  more  of  the  world  in  which 
God  lives  and  labors  than  it  could  by 
any  possibility  include.  AVe  cannot  get 
out  into  the  world  at  all.  We  are  impris- 
oned within  our  own  minds,  and  what 
we  know  of  the  world  is  just  what  we 
can  get  into  ourselves.  The  capacity  of 
the  receptacle  varies,  but  it  is  a  poor 
little  gill  measure  at  best,  and  we  must 
figure  as  odd  little  puppets  upon  the 
world-stage  when  we  fling  its  shallow 
contents  into  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
declare  that  "we  won't  believe  any 
more."' 

In  the  ceaseless  march  of  events 
across  the  tiny  disc  of  our  vision  we  get 
little  more  than  a  momentary  impression 
of  each,  to  be  elaborated  and  enriched 
by  such  relations  and  implications  as  re- 
flect ion  can  discover  to  be  involved. 
This  is  true  of  all  events  whatsoever.  It 
is  especially  true  of  those  which  we  term 
accidental, — events  which  coming  find  us 
unexpectant.  and  going  leave  their  com- 
ing unexplained.  We  know  nothing  of 
their  origin,  nothing  of  their  actual  na- 
ture or  necessity,  nothing  of  their  ulti- 
mate eflTect;  and  we  attain  the  pinnacle 
of  folly  when  we  attempt  to  make  our 
vague  and  uncertain  apprehension  of 
them  the  basis  of  a  far-reaching  ,iudg- 
ment  of  the  universe  with  its  whole  con- 


tent material  and  spiritual,  and  its  im- 
port hidden  or  revealed. 

The  case  is  even  more  desperate  when 
the  test  of  the  second  condition  is  ap- 
plied; when  we  are  required  to  come 
into  court  free  of  the  taint  of  lending 
ourselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
cruelty  and  destructibility  we  condemn. 
So  dire  a  calamit}^  as  the  earthquake  in 
Italy  affords  us  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  our  moral  indignation,  and 
we  do  not  permit  the  opportunity  to 
escape.  We  experience  the  full  force  of 
the  shock  as  this  event  opposes  itself  to 
our  faith  in  the  infinite  Goodness  who  is 
the  eternal,  indwelling  Energy  from 
whom  all  things  proceed.  We  cannot 
resolve  the  contradiction,  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  feeling  that  God's  goodness  is 
gravely  impugned,  and  a  thousand 
"whys"  and  "wherefores"  pursue  one 
another  through  our  dazed  and  bewil- 
dered minds.  Some  of  us,  like  the 
preacher  cited  above,  hasten  to  absolve 
God  of  the  awful  responsibility  for  this 
deed ;  and  some  of  us,  less  concerned  for 
his  reputation  than  for  our  own,  are 
eager  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
for  him.  We  doubt  whether  he  is  at  all, 
or  whether  M'e  can  longer  pay  homage  to 
him,  or  struggle  to  be  what  he  wills. 

IMoral  indignation,  however,  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  moral  enthusiasm,  and 
it  may  easily  co-exist  with  the  minimum 
of  moral  intelligence.  Nowhere  is  it 
cheaper  than  here,  for  by  no  means  at 
her  command  does  Nature  enact  such 
prodigies  of  wastefulness  and  ferocity  as 
l3y  the  hand  and  the  brain  of  man.  Of 
creatures  lowlier  than  himself  there  is 
not  one  in  its  natural  estate  which  does 
not  flee  in  terror  at  his  approach.  He 
kills  and  maims  not  of  necessity  only,  but 
in  wanton  and  idle  sport,  and  his  trail 
across  the  centuries  is  crimson  with  the 
violence  wrought  upon  his  kind.  This 
critic  of  Nature  and  of  God,  this  assail- 
ant of  the  credibility  of  faith,  mounts 
tlie  throne  of  judgment  with  face  black 
with  the  grime  of  a  thousand  battleiields, 
and  with  hands  red  with  his  brother's 
blood ! 

To  meditate  much  upon  the  rational 
and  ethical  aspects  of  man's  life  is  to  be 
depressed  by  his  apparently  unlimittHl 
capacity  for  self-deception  and  self- 
stultification.      Nothing  exemplifies  this 
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capacity  so  clearly  as  the  readiness  with 
which  men  vary  the  interi)retation  of  an 
ett'ect  according  to  the  nearness  or  re- 
moteness of  their  relation  to  its  cause. 
The  effects  of  an  eartluinake  are  loss  of 
life,  destruction  of  property,  famine,  and 
pestilence;  the  effects  of  a  great  war  are 
loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property, 
famine  and  pestilence ;  yet  men  cite  these 
effects  in  disproof  of  God  in  the  one  in- 
stance, and  in  the  other  instance  gather 
in  their  temples  and  with  smoke  of  in- 
cense, pa^an  of  choirs,  and  thunder  of 
oratory,  praise  (lod  for  the  victory!  A 
great  war  with  its  dehumanization  of 
men,  its  brutish  excesses,  its  fiendish 
craft,  its  devilish  cunning,  its  broad  red 
wake  of  waste,  and  ruin  and  despair,  is 
a  more  appalling  spectacle  than  the  worst 
convulsion  of  Nature  of  which  the  annals 
of  the  world  bear  record.  Destruction  is 
its  avowed  object  and  end.  and  to  that 
end  the  finest  fruits  of  Nature's  strife 
and  sorrow  and  sacrifice  are  devoted ;  yet 
men  seek  in  it  that  vaporous  ebullition 
of  the  imagination  of  fools  which  they 
characterize  as  "glory,"  while  the  furious 
outbursts  of  Nature  are  acts  of  God — if 
there  be  a  God — which  are  his  shame. 
Nay.  we  do  not  leave  ourselves  even  this 
bitter  alternative.  Our  faith  in  divine 
Goodness  is  proved  futile,  not  because 
Nature  is  preponderatingly  nudeficent. 
))ut  because  there  is  in  her  economy  any 
place  for  maleficence  at  all, — because 
Fate,  or  Chance,  or  the  blind  drift  of 
ungovernable  forces  is  permitted  to  deal 
such  stunning  blows  as  these. 

Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  war. — 
which  three  years  ago  in  Manchuria 
maimed  and  slew  more  men,  and  de- 
stroyed more  property  than  the  city  of 
INFessina  contained. — is  merely  another 
example  of  the  brutish  violence  of 
Nature  breaking  forth  on  the  high  level 
of  human  life;  and  the  truth  of  that 
observation  cannot  be  denied ;  but  if  we 
shift  the  responsibility  for  our  malefi- 
cence to  Nature,  the  credit  of  our  moral 
indignation  goes  with  it;  for  all  our  acts 
are  acts  of  Nature,  or  none  are :  and  it  is 
Nature  that  rises  in  us  to  that  mystic 
consciousness  of  the  soul  within  her 
which  we  call  faith,  and  which  her  deeds 
are  alleged  to  disprove.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  part  of  Nature,  yea,  we  are  the 


whole  of  Nature  in  epitome,  the  Micro- 
cosm in  whicli  the  Macrocosm  is  more  or 
less  faithfully  reproduced,  and  if  we 
could  lay  bare  to  the  intellect  all  the 
secret  depths  of  our  own  being  we  would 
have  knowledge  of  the  infinite  Whole. 
The  perpetual  strife  between  good  and 
evil  which  constitutes  the  moral  drama 
of  our  individual  lives  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion and  the  c()unteri)art  of  the  strife 
that  goes  forward  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  Nature  ascending  to  tht'  plane  of  self- 
criticism  and  self-censure  in  mankind. 
In  us  Nature  turns  with  loathing  from 
her  own  brutality  even  while  she  is  dis- 
playing a  resourcefuliu'ss  and  ingenuity 
in  cruelty  which  she  does  not  exhibit 
elsewhere.  Her  failure  in  particular  in- 
stances to  fulfill  the  e\'i)ectatioiis  engen- 
dered of  her  critical  and  censorious  atti- 
tude toward  herself  is  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  we  reflect  her 
prevailing  modes  and  tendencies,  ever 
doing  the  thing  we  would  not,  ever  fail- 
ing to  do  the  thing  we  would.  Our  faith 
is  Nature's  sense  of  her  own  indwelling- 
soul ,  of  which  she  needs  proof  as  little 
as  we  need  proof  of  ours :  our  hope  is 
her  hope,  our  God  is  her  (iod,  or  is  so 
much  of  her  conscicnisness  of  soul  as  can 
be  compressed  into  the  circumscribed  and 
rigid  forms  of  thought. 

So  the  case  against  Faith  disappears 
ill  the  ir.agnitude  of  the  jiroblem  raised 
by  its  prosecution.  The  maleficence  cited 
as  evidence  against  the  credibility  of 
Faith  is  Nature's  maleficence;  the  moral 
indignation  it  arouses  is  Nature's  indig- 
nation against  herself,  the  faith  itself  is 
Nature's  sense  of  the  soul  immanent  in 
her,  and  the  lines  run  ft)rward  whither 
we  lack  the  capacity  to  follow.  What 
then  are  our  problems  of  good  and  evil, 
of  God's  purpose.  Nature's  mcMiiinu'.  and 
man's  destiny  .'     What  but 

Obstinate  quostioninos 


Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized." 

Behold,  we  are  enveloped  in  mystery! 
Nothing  is  as  it  a]^])ears  to  us.  though 
its  a))pearance  answers  to  our  need, 
Good  and  Evil.  False  and  True,  are 
judgments  taking  form  Avithin  us  to- 
gether with  the  ]K'rpetnal  reorganization 
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of  the  outward  world  by  the  receptive 
and  assimilative  mind, — a  reorganization 
necessarily  imperfect,  necessarily  incom- 
plete. Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  mind 
the  Great  One  works  amidst  his  worlds, 
and  in  unsounded  depths  of  our  own  be- 
ing he  eternally  abides.  There  and  here 
he  thinks  and  works  upon  long  and  to 
us  untraceable  lines.  We  feel  his  pres- 
ence when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  grasses 
spring,  not  in  them  but  in  ourselves.  We 
feel  it  no  less  when  the  earth  reels,  and 
the  stars  go  out.  We  shall  feel  it  when 
the  heavens  glow  like  molten  brass,  and 
the  earth  shrivels  like  a  burning  scroll; 
for  we  have  not  learned  this  faith,  we 
cannot  unlearn  it.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  that  endures. 

WOODLAXD.    Cal. 


Get  a  Transfer. 

If  you  are  on  the  gloomy  Hue, 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you're  inclined  to  fret  and  pine, 

Get  a  transfer. 
Get  off  the  track  of  doubt  and  gloom. 
Get   on   the   sunshine   train,   there's   room. 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you  are  on  the  \yorry  train, 

Get  a  transfer. 
You  must   not   stay  there  and  complain, 

Get  a  transfer. 
The  cheerful  cars  are  passing  through 
And  there  is  lots  of  room   for  you. 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you  are  on  the  grouchy  track, 

Get  a  transfer. 
.Tust  take  a  iiappy  special  hack, 

Get  a  transfer. 
Jump  on  the  train  and  j)ull  the  rope 
That  lands  you  at  the  station  Hope — 

Get  a  transfer. 

— Author  uiilnown. 


The  California  Poppy. 

All  golden  in  the  morning  light 

The  loyely  poppy  glows, 
And  to  the  gentle  sunheams  doth 

Its  inmost  heart  disclose. 

I'irm-rootcd,  swaying  on  its  stem, 

It  rides  the  air  at  ease, 
.\nd.  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  bids 

Defiance  to  the  breeze. 

The  yalleys,  like  a    shining  sea. 

Its  far-spread  clusters  hold; 
It   «w;itlK'S  the  ymrple  mountain-side 

With  flaming  liaii<ls  of  golil. 

Xo  unfit  emblem    thou,  fair  flower. 

Of   California   liold; 
Her  frankness,  frccdnni,  and  her  dower 

Of  sunshine  and  of  gold. 

C'HAS.  W.   Wkndtk. 


Psychotherapy  and  the  Church 

By  Harriet  Kelsey  Fay. 

In  the  various  articles  on  psycho- 
therapy found  in  the  current  periodical 
literature  one  of  two  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject is  usually  presented : 

First,  there  is  an  effort  to  show  that 
psychotherapy  is  and  may  be  properly 
considered  the  legitimate  work  of  a  min- 
ister as  practiced  at  Emuianuel  Church 
in  Boston  : 

Second,  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  work 
of  a  minister  and  belongs  strictly  to  the 
domain  of  science. 

Each  of  these  divergent  points  of  view 
find  earnest  advocates.  Dr.  Worcester 
writes  fully  and  freely  of  the  results  of 
his  work  to  date,  which  .strengthens  his 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
his  premises  and  methods.  His  articles 
in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  found  their 
way  each  month  into  more  than  a  million 
homes.  The  Sainidaij  Ei-cni}!;/  Post, 
with  a  circulation  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  has  devoted  colunnis  to  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson,  who  states  what  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physician  and  scientific  man, — 
m  t  only  of  Emmanuel  Church  methods, 
I)ut  of  all  so-called  "juind-healing"  cults. 
Dr.  Putnam,  who  gave  the  initiatory  ad- 
dress for  th'e  opening  of  Ennnanuel 
Church  work,  is  reported  to  have  with- 
drawn from  it  I'.ecause  '"the  idea  has 
spread  too  far  and  too  fast." 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind-healing  and  watched  the 
eagernens  with  which  ministers  and 
others  throughout  the  country  have 
seized  the  idea  pronnilgated  by  Dr.  Wor- 
cester. Dr.  Putnam's  words  seem  most 
timely.  They  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary, hovvcver.  if  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  Dr.  Worcester  had  foreseen  the  pub- 
licitv  a)id  emphasis  that  would  so  soon 
be  uiven  to  his  unique  effort,  and  ex- 
ju'rienced  less  niodesty  in  making  known 
and  placing  enqihasis  tipon  some  facts 
in  his  history  which  had  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  work  he  was  about  to  under- 
take. For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
close  student  of  psychology.  Further- 
more, he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine 
for  two  years,  expecting  to  be  a  physi- 
cian. From  bovhixxl.  dependent  on  his 
own  I'xci-tions.  Di-.  WorcesttM'  worked  his 
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way  into  the  profession  of  teaching, 
where  he  advanced  rapidly.  He  taught 
psychology  in  Lehigh  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  that  experience  he  entered 
upon  his  medical  studies.  Human  anat- 
omy was  to  him  a  revelation.  He  saw 
how  little,  how  very  little,  was  known 
of  the  power,  the  vital  energy,  which 
surges  through  the  marvelous  mechan- 
ism of  which  a  human  body  is  composed, 
causing  and  sustaining  its  life.  The 
soul  side  of  man  and  its  relation  to  its 
Creator  came  to  appeal  to  him  as  of 
more  importance  than  attention  to  phy- 
sical ills.  He  turned  from  the  study 
of  medicine  to  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  His  theological  training  was 
taken  quickly.  He  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  psychology  with  Wundt,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  teachers.  For  years 
it  has  been  his  aim  to  utilize  and  dem- 
onstrate as  far  as  possible  the  psycho- 
logical knowledge  gained  from  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  books.  His  church 
work  gave  him  ample  scope,  but  like 
other  ministers  he  came  to  feel  keenly 
the  drifting  of  the  present  church  life 
from  its  real  religious  anchorage.  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  his  pulpit  and  gen- 
eral efforts  to  awaken  in  his  parish  an 
aspiration  for  the  culture  of  the  religious 
nature  were  a  constant  di'^appointment 
up  to  the  time  he  adopted  his  present 
methods.  In  introducing  these  it  wnll 
be  seen  at  once  that  Dr.  Worcester's 
training  enabled  him  to  co-operate  in- 
telligently with  physicians,  as  the  aver- 
age minister  cannot  possibly  do,  because 
of  his  ignorance  not  only  of  psychology, 
but  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

And  again,  ministers  often  fail  because 
of  inability  to  understand  different 
phases  of  life-expression — a  lack  of 
experience  W'ith  human  nature  that  a 
boy  working  his  way  naturally  attains. 
They  are  earnest,  well  educated,  and 
intelligent  on  all  theological  and  moral 
subjects,  and  have  the  religious  spirit; 
but  their  seminary  training  placed  little 
emphasis  u]V)n  any  vital  connection  of 
a  body  with  the  souls  of  humanity  they 
were  trying  to  learn  how  to  reach  and 
save.  Rather,  they  came  to  regard  the 
body  as  the  enemy  to  the  soul,  instead 
of  a  marvellously  endowed  instrument 
for  the  use  and  development  of  it. 


This  fact  is  doubtless  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the.  present  storm  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  physicians  to 
the  so-called  Emmanuel  and  other 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  mental  treat- 
ment of  physical  ills. 

Now,  for  the  psychotherapeutic  side 
we  have  first  to  consider  the  church  and 
its  place  in  history,  the  principle  for 
wiiich  it  has  always  stood,  then  the  func- 
tion of  the  minister  is  clear. 

That  the  church  is  one  of  the  four 
corner-stones  of  civilization,  all  will  ad- 
mit. In  the  development  of  individual 
and  racial  life  the  church  has  exercised 
as  vital  a  function  as  has  the  home,  the 
school,  or  the  state.  Wherever  human 
beings  have  dwelt,  the  places  for  wor- 
ship, whether  on  or  about  stones  or 
mountain-tops  for  the  luicivilized  man. 
or  the  ten: pies  and  churches  of  the  civil- 
ized.— the  places  set  apart  for  a  devout 
recognition  hy  man  of  his  Creator, — 
have  wielded  as  mighty  an  influence  in 
the  evolution  of  races  as  has  the  home, 
the  school,  or  the  state.  It  matters  not 
by  what  name  the  Creator  has  been 
known, — whether  as  Jupiter,  Osiris,  God, 
Energy,  or  "a  vital  principle  in  process 
of  development,"  —  throughout  history, 
according  to  his  intelligence,  man  has 
realized  that  he  had  a  something  within 
himself  so  vitally  connected  with  some- 
thing without, — something  that  was  a 
part  of  him  and  yet  without, — that  he 
seemed  possessed  of  a  double  personal- 
ity. In  the  evolution  of  mind  this  "some- 
thing within  and  yet  without"  came  to 
be  called  conscience,  intuition,  will,  and 
known  to  proceed  from  the  soul  or 
psychic  and  thought-side  of  life.  No 
one  knows  from  whence  and  how  con- 
science, intuition,  will,  became  a  part  of 
human  consciousness,  but  we  do  know 
that  recognition  and  cultivation  of  them 
is  the  essential  element  in  the  normal 
development  of  an  individual  or  a  race. 
The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he 
realizes  this  power  seemingly  within  and 
yet  without  himself  that  he  cannot  con- 
trol, but  which  sooner  or  later  in  some 
way  controls  him. 

The  great  mystery  of  the  Bible  lies, 
first,  in  the  fact  brought  out  in  his  early 
historv  that  a  Hebrew,  a  man  of  the 
Semitic  race,  was  the  first  to  recognize 
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the  something  within  that  spoke,  seem- 
ingly within  and  yet  without  himself, 
that  we  know  as  conscience,  and  make 
sneh  a  vital  connection  in  his  thought 
between  that  experience  and  the  out- 
ward man  he  knew  as  himself  as  to  at- 
tribute it  directlj'  to  his  Creator  and  be 
awed  by  it.  In  his  child-like  mind  this 
Creator  naturally  took  the  form  of  per- 
sonality. What  we  know  as  conscience 
was  to  this  one  ignorant  Hebrew  the 
voice  of  Jehovah,  his  Creator.  This  one 
man  persuaded  his  companions  to  make 
the  vital  connection  in  their  thought  of 
the  "something  within  and  yet  without 
himself."  As  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ences of  these  ignorant  people,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  God  was  given  a 
personality,  a  character.  Second,  the 
recognition  and  emphasis  placed  upon 
this  vital  connection  of  thought  as  com- 
ing direct  from  Jehovah  to  each  individ- 
ual, with  the  awe  and  reverence  it  in- 
spired, beginning  in  the  germ  with  Abra- 
ham, and  developing  gradually  down 
through  the  centuries  to  the  advent  of 
Jesus,  gave  to  the  world  its  richest  lit- 
erature in  the  recorded  thought-experi- 
ences of  the  prophets,  poets,  and  sages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Third,  these  ex- 
periences of  the  early  Hebrews  came 
to  full  fruition  in  Jesus,  and  through 
him  were  developed  from  the  racial  to 
the  universal. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Gospels 
that  Jesus  ever  regarded  the  experiences 
as  otherwise  than  normal,  which  gave 
him  confidence  to  do  his  great  work  of 
teaching  and  healing.  He  had.  perhaps, 
been  taught  something  of  the  laws  of 
mind  by  the  Escenes  or  some  traveling 
Hindoo,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  in 
the  years  during  which  we  have  no  rec- 
ord of  him.  Jesus  was  teaching  in  a 
quiet  way  throughout  Gallilee.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  ideals  of  his  people 
of  a  ^lessiah ;  these  anchored  his  thought 
in  meditation.  There  is  everv^  reason 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  grew  naturally 
through  experience  and  observation, 
with  the  open  mind,  to  the  conceptions 
of  forces  in  himself  and  expression  of 
them,  that  gave  him  his  unique  ])lace  in 
history. 

In  the  development  and  control  of  a 


human  life,  the  same  laws  obtain  to-day 
that  prevailed  when  Jesas  entered  upon 
his  mission.  He  taught  and  emphasized 
the  power  within  each  human  being  to 
do  and  become  what  he  really  desired. 
In  the  thought  of  Jesus  all  things  were 
possible  to  the  man  who  could  grasp  the 
right  conception  of  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  It  was  the  potentialities  of  a 
human  being  Jesus  aimed  to  impress  up- 
on his  hearers;  and  to  him  these  were 
so  great  that  immortality  was  necessary 
for  the  rounding  out  and  perfecting  of 
a  human  soul.  He  enabled  his  disciples 
to  get  his  point  of  view  and  evidently 
taught  them  how  to  use  their  psychic 
forces. 

Jesus  found  his  race  divided  and  en- 
grossed in  material  things.  They  had 
slipped  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ideals 
of  their  fathers;  the  inner  voice  meant 
nothing  to  them ;  they  had  lost  the  art 
of  meditation. 

So  with  the  modern  church.  It  has 
slipped  from  the  ideals  which  fifty  years 
ago.  even,  constituted  its  anchorage  and 
life.  While  theoretically  many  evan- 
gelical churches  of  to-day  hold  to  the 
great  drama  of  the  atonement  and  its 
essential  place  in  soul-saving  and  con- 
templation, practically  the  leading 
churches  of  all  the  Protestant  sects  have 
done  W'ith  it.  "Salvation  by  character" 
and  "religion  a  life  and  not  a  creed" 
are  commonplace. 

The  most  influential  factor  in  produc- 
ing this  radical  change  of  base  for  the 
churches  during  the  last  century  has 
been  the  result  of  work  in  the  labora- 
tories by  our  devoted  men  of  science. 
The  potentialities  of  a  human  being  as 
taught  by  Jesus  are  now  known  to  l)e 
demonstrably  true,  as  never  before  in 
the  world's  history.  The  conception  of 
a  human  body  "as  a  worm  of  the  dust." 
taught  by  the  evangelical  churches  since 
tlie  ^Middle  Ages  as  a  reaction  from  the 
old  Greek  worship  of  the  liody,  is  passed, 
never  to  return.  In  the  light  of  to-day's 
knowledge,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the 
physical  seiencos  read  like  fairy  tales. 
Ijike  chiklren,  they  are  to  us  as  yet  only 
"fairy  tales";  we  have  not  begun  to  con- 
ceive the  significance  of  this  knowledge 
and  what  it  may  come  to  mean  in  the 
iiulividual    aiul    racial    life   of   the   near 
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future.  "To  the  chemist's  eye  the  body 
is  a  scene  of  incessant  and  rapid  change, 
where  a  gay  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  sort 
of  dance  is  going  on,  the  atoms,  or  rather 
groups  of  atoms,  Hinging  oft'  their  part- 
ners and  taking  on  new  ones  with  the 
precision  and  celerity  of  a  practiced 
hand." 

The  science  of  to-day  shows  a  body 
so  expressive  of  intelligent  life  that  the 
soul  part  of  a  human  being  should  be 
very  real  to  those  familiar  with  the  great 
facts  already  at  hand.  The  body  is  seen 
to  be  a  great  mass  of  cell  life  of  many 
forms  and  functions;  these  cells  divisible 
into  atoms;  each  atom  "a  solar  universe 
within  itself"  of  electrons  ( ?) — or  an  en- 
ergy that  manifests  intelligence — fling- 
ing oft'  its  partners  and  taking  on  new 
ones  "with  the  precision  and  celerity  of 
a  practiced  hand."  In  other  words,  the 
infinitesimal  life-energy  composing  the 
atom  works  with  the  same  intelligent 
purpose  to  manufacture  out  of  this  life- 
energy  the  atom,  which  ft)rms  the  primal 
part  of  every  body,  as  does  the  atom  it 
completes  work  to  form  the  cell,  and  the 
cell  to  build  into  nerve  and  muscle.  It 
is  all  moving  life — an  expression  of  an 
Intelligence  that  is  a  part  of  us  and  yet 
without. 

Out  of  this  intelligent  life-energy 
comes  all  thought ;  out  of  it  the  body 
is  formed. 

The  Christian  church  knoM's  this  part 
of  a  human  being  as  the  soul,  or  psychic 
part.  According  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  forming  a  church  and  of  the 
priest  or  minister  as  their  leader,  down 
the  centuries  has  the  church  stood  for 
the  recognition  and  cultivation  of  this 
soul,  as  sou'ething  instinctively  due  from 
every  human  being  to  its  Creator.  All 
sects  have  taken  Jesus  for  their  ideal  and 
teacher.  The  founders  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  sects,  and  the  early  lilieral 
sects,  unable  to  grasp  the  potentialities 
of  a  human  being  as  seen  and  taught  by 
Jesus,  clothed  him  with  superhuman 
power,  and  the  former,  theoretically,  at 
least,  have  continued  to  worship  him  as 
Cod.  The  founders  of  the  most  liberal 
sects,  led  by  Ballon  and  Channing,  re- 
volted from  the  conception  of  a  Cod 
"who  had  to  be  apneased  by  some  worthy 
offering  made  to  his  outraged  sanctity," 


as  the  Bible  had  been  construed  and  de- 
veloped into  a  doctrine  to  mean.  These 
men  and  their  followers  not  only  revolt- 
ed at  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  God, 
but  Channing  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
vital  coiniection  between  every  human 
child  and  its  Creator;  because  of  this 
vital  connection  untold  possibilities  (iod- 
ward  were  within  every  child  born  into 
the  world.  These  recognized,  as  thought 
by  Jesus,  the  development  of  them  was 
seen  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  a  human 
life.  In  Chauning's  words.  "IIow  unjust 
we  are  to  ourselves!  We  study  every- 
thing but  the  divine  principle  within  our 
own  being.  We  need  a  new  revelation — 
not  of  heaven  and  hell,  but  of  the  spirit 
within  our  own  bodies." 

Now.  the  church  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  a  proper  recognition  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  "spirit  within  our  own 
bodies"  as  does  the  school  to  the  mind, 
which  is  the  instrument  of  this  spirit. 
The  function  of  the  minister  is  therefore 
clear.  Taking  Jesus  for  his  guide,  he 
is  to  make  real  to  his  people,  first,  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  soul:  second,  the 
importance  of  recognition  and  cultiva- 
tion of  it.  In  proportion  as  a  minister 
sees  clearly  the  relation  of  his  'own  soul 
to  the  Father,  experiences  an  at(mement 
with  (iod's  spirit,  and  through  it  the 
"peace  that  passeth  understanding"  of 
which  Jesus  taught,  will  he  influence  his 
people  to  seek  that  "peace."  In  propor- 
tion as  potentialities  of  his  own  being 
are  real  in  the  thought  of  a  minister  will 
he  make  them  real  to  his  hearers. 

In  the  various  reasons  assigned  for 
the  weakness  of  the  modern  church,  is 
not  the  real  cause  often  overbooked  .■ 
With  what  vital  personal  siyiiificance 
does  the  average  minister  now  think  of 
his  soul  .'  How  real  is  it  to  his  thought  ? 
Thi'ough  training,  the  orthodox  minis- 
ter has  fi:rn;ed  habits  of  thought  of  Jesus 
as  suixrhuman.  that  are  hard  to  change. 
The  papers,  periodicals,  and  books  that 
come  to  his  table  are  filled  with  the 
influence  of  present  anatomit-al.  j^hysio- 
logical  and  ])sychological  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  historical  research. 
From  them  he  gleans  there  is  no  "super- 
natural." that  it  requires  great  poise  to 
l^revent  the  mind  from  becoming  floun- 
dered in  trying  to  grasp  the  "natural" 
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as  it  is  to-day  revealed.  He  recalls  his 
pledge  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  his  sect. 

The  Liberal  sects,  especially  the  Uni- 
tarian, have  been  free  to  adapt  their 
thought  to  each  fresh  revelation  eoncern- 
ino-  the  "'spirit  within  their  own  bodies" 
that  science  has  lain  on  their  table.  The 
"open  mind  for  truth"  as  well  as  "love 
to  God  and  man"  constitutes  practically 
the  Unitarian  creed. 

'Slauy  years  ago  at  Dr.  Stebbins'  din- 
ner table  there  was  a  discussion  of  Uni- 
tarianism — its  present  and  future  influ- 
ence. I  said  to  Dr.  Stebbins.  "It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  all  the  churches 
in  Christendom  will  accept  our  views. 
Then  will  not  Unitarianism  have  done  its 
work  and  be  retired  .'  With  a  character- 
istic toss  of  the  head  and  an  emphatic 
gesture.  Dr.  Stebbins  replied  in  sub- 
stance. "Xo !  There  must  always  be  an 
advance  guard;  and  if  we  are  true  to 
God.  our  descendants  will  l)e  the  torch- 
bearers  for  spiritual  light  when  modem 
creeds  are  outworn  and  half  forgotten." 

■'True  to  (rodl"  What  did  he  mean? 
To  understand,  those  who  were  not  priv- 
ileged to  hear  him  have  only  to  open 
the  voluiue  of  published  prayers  and 
read  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Like  all  great 
preachers.  Dr.  Stebbins  had  learned  how 
to  hold  the  spirit  within  his  own  body 
free  foi-  the  use  of  the  Spirit  without — 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Like  the  prophets  of 
old.  at  times  to  him  God  became  so  real 
that  he  made  His  teuder.  brooding  pres- 
ence very  real  to  the  hearts  and  thoughts 
of  his  hearers.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  all  preachers  that  awaken  and 
lift  hnu'an  souls  Godward.  I  mention 
Dr.  Stebbins  because  of  my  indebtedness 
to  him  for  first  makinu'  real  a  i)raotical 
thought  of  my  own  soul  and  the  stVength 
and  happiness  that  have  come  into  my 
life  as  the  result. 

Dr.  Stebbins  represented  a  type  of 
T'nitarian  ministers  of  the  last  century 
Avhose  vital  influence  for  true  religion 
will  be  understood  more  and  more  in  this 
Centura'  as  time  passes.  They  formed  the 
eonnectiug  link  in  Unitarian  Church  his- 
toi-y  between  the  thought  of  Jesus  as 
superhuman  and  the  Bilib^  as  s]H'cially 
inspired,  and  the  tliought  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere   man   like   ourselves,    which    came 


after  the  publication  of  Darwin's  "Origin 
of  the  Species"  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
evolution  theory  of  life.  Religious  ex- 
perience, the  revealer  of  Truth  to  the 
human  soul,  was  to  them  very  real,  and 
the  result  of  faith,  and  a  habit  of  open 
mind  (iodward.  They  did  not  deny  the 
so-called  "miracles  of  Jesus,"  but  rather 
they  saw  in  them  "the  manifestation  of 
some  higher  or  unfamiliar  law.  and  not 
a  violation  of  all  law." 

1  recall  a  conversation  l)etween  Dr. 
Stebbins  and  Dr.  Fay  in  which  Dr.  Steb- 
bins stated  that  he  had  recently  been 
asked  by  a  young  minister  to  vary  his 
Scripture  readings  on  Sunday,  and  by 
way  of  example  read  excerpts  from 
Buddhism  and  other  religions  instead  of 
from  the  Bible.  Dr.  Stebbins  said.  "I 
told  him  that  when  I  understood  Jesus 
better  and  had  exhausted  what  I  found 
in  his  teachings  I  would  go  outside  the 
Bible  for  my  Scripture  lessons." 

The  early  training  of  these  men  in 
mystic  thought,  common  in  their  day. 
(  for  the  Bible  and  orthodoxy  abound  in 
occultism,)  gave  us  Emerson.  Hedge. 
Dewey,  and  a  list  of  brilliant  names 
whose  recorded  thoughts  are  to-day  feed- 
ing the  best  minds  of  this  country. 

"Where  there  is  Faith,  there  is  Love; 

Where  there  is  Love,  there  is  Peace ; 

Where  there  is  Peace,   there   is  God ; 

Where  there  is  God,   there  is  no   Need." 


It  was  the  experience  of  these  i)ro- 
fouud  truths  as  taught  and  demonstrat- 
ed by  Jesus  that  our  I'nitarian  fathers 
sought  to  interpret  so  as  to  fasten  upon 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearers.  This  ac- 
complished, good  works  would  follow  as 
naturally  as  water  flows  from  the  moun- 
tain spi'inu'  to  the  thirsty  earth.  But 
"good  works"  were  only  "fruits  of  the 
spirit";  for  tht^m  the  "spirit  within  our 
own  l)odies"  must  never  be  sacrificed.  It 
held  a  hiyh  office  of  responsibility  to 
God  for  the  use  and  development  of  all 
its  best  powers.  Its  hidden  spring  nnist 
be  constantly  fed  and  refreshed  from 
the  source  of  spirit  strength  that  we 
know  as  God,  to  enable  these  "best 
powers"  to  develop  normally.  "It  is 
God's  world. — He  is  responsible  for  His 
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children  and  I  am  thankful  it  is  so,— 
that  I  am  not," — was  their  freqnent 
thought  when  having  done  their  best  to 
right  injustice,  human  nature  seemed 
unduly  perverse  and  stubborn.  What- 
ever came,  the  thought  at  once  anchored 
in  God  in  absolute  trust. 

Just  in  proportion  as  ministers  have 
lost  this  anchorage  and  become  so  en- 
grossed in  "doing"  and  in  reading  that 
they  have  failed  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
mystic  thought  Math  the  open  mind  God- 
ward, — in  other  words,  to  have  psychic 
experiences,— regard  them  as  sacred, 
and  interpret  them  to  their  hearers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  feed  the  soul,  have  their 
people  become  indifferent  to  the  church. 
Neither  can  the  minister  be  blamed.  He 
has  been  simply  the  victim  of  rapid 
changes  of  thought  as  the  result  of  the 
development  of  laws  controlling  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  of  an  equally  rapid 
growth  in  habits  of  luxury. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Register,  Dr. 
Crooker  deplored  the  Emmanuel  Church 
work  because  it  would  "let  loose  psychic 
forces."  Is  not  the  present  wave  of 
mysticism  sweeping  around  the  world 
(and  the  end  is  not  yet)  the  result  of 
psychic  forces  "let  loose"?  If  not,  what 
is  it  ?  Evidently  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  reaction  from  the  material- 
istic teaching  of  the  last  century, — the 
cultivation  of  the  so-called  "scientific  at- 
titude of  mind"  on  the  part  of  leaders  of 
thought  toward  all  human  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life.  The  soul  and  its  attributes 
could  not  be  seen  through  a  microscope 
nor  handled;  therefore  until  in  the  light 
of  reason  the  laws  controlling  it  could 
be  properly  developed  and  classified,  it 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  As  a  result,  faith, 
real,  every-day  faith  in  God,  dwindled. 
Life  became  more  and  more  complex, 
and  in  the  average  household  there  was 
no  time  for  prayer  except,  perhaps,  in 
set,  mechanical,  perfunctory  phraseol- 
ogy. Psychic  or  soul  experiences  were 
relegated  to  the  charlatan,  or  to  efforts 
to  make  a  soul  give  evidences  of  its  life 
after  so-called  death. 

To  our  Unitarian  fathers  no  "after 
death"  demonstrations  were  necessary  to 
prove  immortality.  In  thought-search- 
ing   for    (Jod    they    found    a    response 


through  feeling,  an  emotion  as  natural 
to  them  and  to  which  they  could  open  as 
readily  and  believed  they  could  trust 
as  implicitly  as  the  blind  man  trusts  to 
his  outward  sense  of  touch  to  guide  him 
in  safe  and  pleasant  paths. 

The  last  century  marked  an  epoch  in 
history  for  the  development  of  laws  con- 
trolling the  forces  of  nature;  man  har- 
nessed and  summoned  them  to  do  his 
bidding.  The  present  century  promises 
to  be  more  potent  in  developing  the  laws 
of  mind, — which  are  of  the  soul.  From 
his  habits  of  thought  who  is  best  fitted 
to  develop,  through  experience  and  ex- 
periment (truth  can  come  in  no  other 
way)  these  laws  of  mind  that  Jesus  un- 
derstood and  manifested?  When  we 
consider  psychotherapy  and  the  doctors, 
I  trust  we  shall  see  wdiy,  from  their 
habits  of  thought,  physicians  cannot 
alone  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
human  needs.  Tragedies  of  life  are 
numerous  and  press  heavily,  and  with  a 
letting  go  of  soul-anchorage  in  God, 
there  is  nothing  with  which  to  meet 
them.  Personal  immortality,  Jesus's 
great  contribution  to  the  world-thought 
of  life,  has  come  to  have  little  or  no 
real  meaning  in  the  thought  of  the  aver- 
age minister  or  people.  Let  any  min- 
ister of  any  denomination  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  his  parish  to  give  him  their 
individual  thought  of  the  purpose  of 
a  human  life,  each  of  his  own  life.  Inva- 
riably will  come  the  answer  "to  do  all 
the  good  I  can."  The  development  of 
an  immortal  soul  and  the  responsibility 
it  entails  has  not  entered  seriously 
enough  into  the  consciousness  to  influ- 
ence thought.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  average  Christian  Church  is  "exist- 
ing" and  not  "living"  ? 

The  "spirit  within  our  own  bodies" 
w^as  never  so  well  understood,  as  it  is 
to-day,  to  be  King,  punishing  with  re- 
lentless hand  all  continued  violation  of 
its  rhythmic  ongoing,  internal  life.  Its 
life  is  seen  to  be  derived  from,  and  is 
in,  the  "spirit  wnthout."  In  fact,  a 
human  body  is  now  seen  as  an  expres- 
sion of  an  Infinite  Intelligence — a  mani- 
festation of  such  Infinite  wisdom,  that  as 
we  learn  more  and  more  of  its  marvelous 
life,  we  can  only  murmur  with  Brown- 
in  c  — 
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"Have  I  knowledge?  confounded  it  shrivels  at 
wisdom  laid  bare ; 
Htive  I  forethought  ?  how  purblind,  how  blank, 
to  the  Infinite  care!" 

An  effort  to  understand  the  laws  of 
the  soul — in  other  words,  a  coming  to 
our  OM'u  in  recognition  of  the  "spirit 
without"  and  learning  how  to  let  it 
operate  the  "spirit  within,"  as  shown  by 
Jesus  in  his  life — must  be  a  true  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister.  These 
laws  of  the  soul  are  in  their  infancy  of 
practical  demonstration.  Present  ana- 
tomical, physiological,  and  psychological 
knowledge  (without  the  two  former  we 
could  have  no  psychology)  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  thought  experiences  that 
have  given  to  the  world  the  great  souls 
who  have  helped  it  onward  and  upward 
in  its  quest  for  happiness  and  perfection. 
Through  a  proper  recognition  and  de- 
velopment of  these  laws  must  the  church 
eventually  come  to  its  own  if  it  is  to 
live  and  fulfill  its  high  office.  As  the 
first  requisite,  ministers  must  have  great- 
er fullness  of  life.  They  must  therefore 
know  more  of  life.  To  this  end,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  substitute  for  some  of 
the  theological  training  in  theological 
schools  a  course  in  anatonw  and  physiol- 
ogy, as  well  as  psychology? 

Reverence  for  personality,  as  well  as 
for  God,  is  the  crying  need  of  the  day. 
A  study  of  the  rhythmic  life  of  the  body 
which  serves  the  soul  in  its  earthly  pil- 
grimage must  bring  to  the  student  with 
the  religious  point  of  view  greater  self- 
respect,  greater  faith  in  the  potentiali- 
ties of  his  own  being, — a  reverence  for 
and  a  faith  in  God,  a  conviction  of 
"walking  with  God"  that  is  possible  in 
no  other  way.  "With  this  thought- 
anchorage,  experience  and  experiment 
with  soul  forces  as  they  are  now  known 
are  safe. 

The  Unitarian  Church  is  singularly 
free  to  prepare  to.  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  community  as  they  have  never 
been  met  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Where  is  our  "Advance 
Guard"? 

BuFF.\Lo,  New  York. 


Completion. 

When  I  shall  meet  God's  generous  dispensers 

Of  all  the  riches  in  the  heavenly  store, 
Those  lesser  gods  who  act  as  recompensers 

For  loneliness  and  loss  upon  this  shore, 
Methinks  abashed,  and  somewhat   hesitating. 

My  soul  its  wish  and  longing  will  declare, 
Lest  they  reply,  "There  are  no  bounties  waiting; 

We  gave  on  earth  your  jDortion  and  your  share." 

Then  shall  I  answer:  "Yea,  I  do  remember 

The  many  blessings  to  my  life  allowed. 
My  June  was  always  longer  than  December ; 

My  sun  was  always  mightier  than  my  cloud. 
My  joy  was  ever  deeper  than  my  sorrow. 

My  gain  was  ever  greater  than  my  loss; 
My  yesterday  seemed  less  than  my  to-morrow. 

The  crown  looked  always  larger  than  the  cross. 

"I  have  known  love  in  all  its  radiant  splendor; 

It  shone  upon  my  pathway  to  the  end. 
I  trod  no  road  that  did  not  bloom  with  tender 

And  fragrant  blossoms  planted  by  some  friend. 
And  those  material  things  we  call  successes. 

In  modest  measure  crowned  my  earthly  lot. 
Yet  was  there  one  sweet  happiness  that  blesses 

The  life  of  woman,  which  to  me  came  not. 

"T  knew  the  hope  of  motherhood.    A  season 
I  felt  a  fluttering  heart  beat  'neath  my  own. 

A  little  cry — then  silence.     For  this  reason 
I  dare  to  you  my  only  wish  make  known. 

The  babe  who  grew  to  angelhood  in  heaven 
I  never  watched  unfold  from  child  to  man. 

And  so  I  ask  that  unto  me  be  given 

That  motherhood  which  was  God's  primal  plan. 

"All  womankind  he  meant  to  share  its  glories: 

He  meant  us  all  to  nurse  our  babes  to  rest. 
To  croon  them  songs,  and  tell  thorn  slee]iv  stories, 

Else  why  the  wonder  of  a  woman's  breast? 
He  must  provide  for  all  earth's  cheated  mothers 

In  his  vast  heavens  of  shining,  sphere  on  sphere. 
And  with  my  son  there  must  be  many  others. 

My  spirit  children,  wlio  will  claim  me  here. 

"Fair  creatures  by  my  loving  thoughts  created, 

Too  finely  fashioned  for  a  mortal  birth. 
Between  the  borders  of  two  worlds  they  waited 

Until   they  saw  my  spirit  leave  the  earth. 
In  God's  great  nursery  they  must  be  thronging 

To  welcome  me  with  many  an  infant  wile. 
Xow  let  me  go  and   satisfy  this  longing 

To  mother  children  for  a  little  while." 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wileox. 


"Work,  as  if  on  you  alone  in  the  universe  de- 
pon<led  success,  and  trust  as  if  all  depended  on 
the  power  of  your  God." 


For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct 
bears  along. 

Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash 
of  right  or  wrong; 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Human- 
ity's vast  frame 

Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush 
of  joy  or  shame; 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have 
equal  claim.  — 7<u)us  Eti.sscU  Loivell. 
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Washington  in  His  True  Setting. 

Not  many  days  have  passed  since  I 
walked  along-  a  briek-paved  pathway 
among  the  trees  at  Blount  Vernon  and 
stood  at  last  alone  before  the  tomb  of 
Washington.  I  had  stepped  from  the 
present  into  the  past:  from  the  life  of 
the  struggling  city  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  great  president  to  the  quiet  of 
his  home  on  the  bank  of  the  majestic 
river.  The  sinele  group  of  visitors  which 
had  come  with  me  on  the  same  mission 
I  had  allowed  to  precede  me.  I  had 
turned  olf  into  the  garden  and  in  this 
way  succeeded  in  being  alone.  A  visit 
to  such  a  place  as  the  home  of  Washing- 
ton, where  memory  should  be  allowed 
full  play  and  where  sentiment  should  be 
given  the  freest  range,  is  marred  by  the 
comment  of  even  the  most  intimate 
friends.  So  by  a  simple  ruse  I  was 
enabled  to  wander  at  will  and  without 
interruption  along  the  paths  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  surrounding  lawns  and  to 
pass  by  myself  through  the  house  where 
had  lived  one  to  whom  the  verdict  of  his- 
torv  has  without  error  awarded  the  title 
"great." 

They  were  kindly  hands,  the  hands  of 
wo]nen,  that  restored  the  estate  of  Blount 
Vernon  to  the  form  that  it  held  in 
AVashington's  tim.e.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, however,  to  add  to  the  numberless 
descriptions  of  the  place.  I  lingered 
in  the  house  long  enough  to  note  most 
of  its  contents,  the  key  of  the  Bastile. 
the  furniture,  all  the  little  objects  which 
great  care  has  gathered  to  make  complete 
this  place  without  a  visit  to  which  no 
American's  education  is  complete. 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  MOUNT  VERNON. 

The  summing  up  of  the  associations  of 
Mount  Vernon  is  the  lesson  learned.  It 
is  not  that  we  have  seen  the  table  at 
which  AVa.shington  dined,  the  library  in 
which  he  read,  or  the  bed  in  which  he 
slept.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  sundial  in  the  garden, 
that  this  or  that  tree  was  planted  on  a 
given  date,  or  that  the  bricks  of  the 
stable  were  brought  from  England.  You 
purchase  from  the  quiet  old  lady  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen  a  book  of  pictures 
which  tell  you  all  this.  What  should  be 
found  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  sense  and 


memory  of  which  should  be  carried  away. 
is  the  fact  that  here  dwelt  in  a  time  long 
past  a  man  to  whom  was  given  the 
chance  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  men  and  that  he  played  his  part  well. 
You  have  seen  the  home  in  which  he 
dwelt,  your  eyes  have  looked  as  his  eyes 
once  looked  out  over  the  great  river  and 
the  wooded  hills  and  you  have  stood,  per- 
haps as  I  stood,  in  front  of  the  simple 
tomb  and  read  as  the  raindrops  fell. 
"Within  this  enclosure  rest  the  remains 
of  General  George  Washington."  The 
house  and  the  furniture,  the  garden  with 
its  walks,  all  the  accessories  of  the  place 
are  necessary  to  recall  the  memory-  of 
the  man  who  lived  there,  but  if  the  ma- 
terial things  alone  have  filled  your 
thoughts  your  time  has  been  poorly 
spent.  1'he  material  things  are  neces- 
sary, but  their  value  lies  only  in  that 
they  enable  us  to  give  a  personal  interest 
to  a  man  upon  whom  the  efforts  of  the 
nation  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  to 
render  into  a  false  ab.straction  devoid  of 
personality  and  life. 

APEXES    OF    HISTORY. 

To  the  eye  of  history,  viewing  the 
progress  of  humanity  through  long  peri- 
ods, the  course  of  advancement  presents 
a  uniform  aspect.  But  a  close  examina- 
tioji  reveals  a  less  uniform  appearance. 
The  line  of  advancement,  while  generally 
pursuing  one  direction  upward,  has  parts 
where  the  upward  tendency  is  strongly 
marked  and  at  other  places  it  may  run 
level  or  perhajis  decline  downward. 
Such  upward  strokes  we  designate  as  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  and 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Eenaissance  of  Europe, 
or  the  Revolution  and  the  American  Re- 
public. A  downward  stroke  would  be 
the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  Dark  Ages. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  there  seem  to  be  times 
relatively  short  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity into  which  are  crowded  events  for 
which  past  ages  seem  to  have  lieen  pre- 
paring. 

THE  REVOLUTION  SUCH  AN  APEX. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  long  hi!^tor\-  of 
the  colonies,  with  its  interrelation  with 
European  history,  finally  culminated  in 
the   record    of   the   Revolution    and   the 
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formation  of  the  Republic.  A  few  men 
in  England  saw  the  signs,  but  a  dull  king 
and  a  people  willfully  ignorant  knew 
nothing  of  the  changes  which  had  quietly 
taken  place.  The  Revolution  came  as  a 
period  of  violent  change.  The  final  re- 
lease of  the  stored  energy  of  the  clouds 
was  Ijroug'ht  to  view  the  wreck  of  many 
an  old  opinion  and  of  many  an  outworn 
tradition.  The  laud  was  clear,  however, 
for  the  growth  of  a  greater  and  better 
harvest. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  people  of  any 
one  period  to  realize  to  its  full  the  im- 
port of  the  events  in  which  they  have 
taken  part.  The  span  of  human  life  is 
too  short  an  epoch  with  the  cycles  neces- 
sary to  complete  an  epoch  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  grasp  entire  the  changes  which 
have  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  life  of  America  has  not  yet 
reached  a  permanence,  is  yet  in  a  state 
of  flux,  and  time  alone  can  tell  what 
the  result  will  be.  This  much,  however, 
is  clear:  Given  liberty  of  action  untram- 
melled by  imposed  authority,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  are  capable  of 
realizing  not  completely,  but  completely 
as  human  efforts  go,  the  dream  of  ages 
for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
individual.  Democracy  is  the  sole  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  undeveloped 
race.  In  the  twilight  of  the  race  growth, 
kings  and  rulers  may  have  been  neces- 
sary, but  the  goal  to  which  all  human 
development  tends  is  towards  equality, 
not  of  mentality,  but  of  opportunity, 
under  self-government. 

Great  events  are  not  measured  by  the 
numbers  engaged  nor  by  the  stage  upon 
which  the  play  is  acted.  The  white  race 
suffered  but  a  momentary  check  when  a 
million  Russians  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  million  Japanese,  while  the  whole 
world  looked  on.  The  few  thousand  sol- 
diers who  surrendered  to  (Jeneral  Wash- 
ington at  Yorktown  represented  not  at 
all  the  strength  of  England,  and  hardly 
any  note  was  paid  to  the  event  except 
as  it  aft'ected  a  British  or  a  French  king. 
Yet  of  the  two  events,  one  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  numbers  engaged  which  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination.  The  other, 
trivia]  in  numbers,  was  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  events  the  effects  of  which 
we  feel  and  which  will  he  felt  for  ages. 


It  established  democratic  America  which, 
by  reaction.  Mill  in  time  make  Europe 
democratic. 

THE    DOMIXATIXG    PERSONALITY    OF    HIS 
TIME. 

Hence  it  is  that  America  of  to-day 
may  stand  with  bared  heads  before  the 
tomb  of  the  man  who  was  the  dominat- 
ing personality  of  the  time.  Nothing  is 
taken  from  the  fame  of  his  contempo- 
raries by  the  admission  of  his  pre- 
eminence. A  long  roll  of  heroic  names 
associated  with  the  forming  of  the  re- 
public is  the  heritage  of  the  Americans. 
Others,  more  brilliant  in  debate  or  in 
knowledge  of  the  detail  of  fundamental 
law.  may  claim  attention,  but,  in  the 
varied  events  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington stands  out  clear  and  distinct  as 
that  of  a  great  man. 

As  general-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army  he  carried  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion a  long  war  against  a  powerful 
enemy.  The  errors  and  failures  sink  into 
insignificance  before  this  ono  fact — that 
of  final  success  in  the  field.  Without 
this  success  all  else  would  have  been  as 
nothing.  Then,  as  leader  in  the  Con- 
gress which  formed  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land  he  held  together  the  oppos- 
ing factions  when  at  times  the  forces  of 
integration  seemed  weaker  than  those  of 
disintegration.  As  the  first  of  the  presi- 
dents the  monotony  of  the  record  of  the 
time  attests  the  merit  of  his  administra- 
tion. "Happy  are  the  people  whose 
annals  are  tiresome." 

When  Washington  turned  from  the 
scenes  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs, 
the  nation  was  an  accompli.shed  fact. 
To  use  an  old  simile,  the  ship  had  cleared 
the  harbor  entrance  and  with  sails  set 
was  pointed  toward  the  open  sea.  The 
pilot  could  then  give  into  other  hands 
the  care  of  the  vessel  and  with  a  sense 
of  work  well  done  retire  to  his  temporal 
rest,  which  soon  passed  into  rest  eternal. 

AX   ARISTOCRAT  FIGHTING  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 

The  supreme  merit  of  Washington  lies 
in  his  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  his 
tin)e  and  his  guidance  of  the  people  in 
the  path  of  demoeracy.  He  was  an  aris- 
tocrat by  birth  and  he  was  one  of  the 
richest   men  of  his  time.     Tlis  home  at 
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Mount  Vernon  is  that  of  a  cultivated 
gentleman.  It  is,  in  arrangement  and 
in  the  decoration  which  he  supervised, 
an  example  of  a  style  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  which  the  present  is  glad  to 
copy.  He  owned  slaves  and  was  of  the 
dominant  race.  Democracy  was  but  a 
memory  of  Greece  or  of  Rome  or  the 
theme  of  French  writers  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  despot.  Only  in  his  own 
land  and  in  England  was  there  a  sem- 
blance of  the  rule  of  the  people,  and  to 
this  he  could  have  been  antagonistic  by 
birth  and  surroundings.  Yet  with  a 
clear  conception  of  the  tendency  of  the 
age  and  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  liberty  to  all  classes  he  led  a  success- 
ful war  against  aristocratic  government, 
rebuked  the  people  who  w^ould  have 
made  him  king,  and  assisted  in  founding 
a  democracy  which  has  endured.  In  this 
he  stands  almost  alone  in  histon,\ 

His  precepts  and  his  example  have  at 
a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  years  the 
force  of  laws.  The  world  knows  how 
well  he  built,  and  the  effects  of  his  labors 
cannot  yet  be  estimated,  for  the  forces 
which  he  helped  to  release  and  to  which 
he  gave  direction  still  continue  as  the 
dominating  influence  of  to-day. 

FOOLISH   TRADITION   AROUND    HIS   NAME. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  foolish 
tradition  has  grown  up  around  the  name 
of  AA^ashington,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
generations  which  succeeded  him  to  make 
him  almost  a  god.  He  is  represented  as 
a  man  almost  without  passions  or  human 
frailties.  He  is  placed  before  children 
as  the  summation  of  all  the  virtues,  and 
silly  stories  are  told  to  emphasize  his 
goodness.  Therefore  to  children  he  has 
become  tiresome,  for  children  do  not  care 
for  such  characters.  To  men  he  appears 
as  a  cold  and  austere  personage,  eclipsed 
in  brilliancy  and  talents  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  race  is  still  troubled  by  an  admira- 
tion for  the  spectacular,  and  Washington 
Avas  not  spectacular.  In  the  endeavor  to 
make  him  a  god  we  have  only  succeeded 
in  making  him  tiresome.  Both  conclu- 
sions are  equally  fake.  Personally,  he 
must  have  been  anything  but  cold  and 
austere,  for  such  a  personality  could  not 
have  held  together  the  many  men  of 
diverse  opinions  in  his  time. 


The  tradition  should  be  revised.  A 
man  of  human  attributes  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  colorless  abstraction 
which  we  have  brought  into  being,  and 
children  should  be  taught,  not  some  silly 
story  of  his  personal  life,  but  rather  of 
his  services  to  mankind.  Of  these,  search 
may  be  made  of  the  records  of  history 
without  finding  any  of  equal  merit. 

AN   IMPERISHABLE    MEMORY. 

Washington  sleeps  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  great  river  upon  which  his  eyes 
rested  to  the  last  flows  on  in  summer 
sunshine  or  winter  storm.  It  typifies  in 
a  way  the  stream  of  humanity  passing 
on  its  way  and  leaving  no  record,  while 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  remains  a 
fixed  and  certain  fact  which  endures. 
Changing  the  simile  the  river  becomes 
the  people  of  this  nation,  changing  as  to 
individuals  but  constant  in  being  and 
ever  watched  over  by  the  spirit  of  its 
great  founder. — J.  D.  Galloway,  in  The 
California  Weekly. 


Why  Go  to  Church? 

The  churches  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  humanity.  If  I  did  not 
go  to  church  for  anything  else,  I  should 
go  for  this.  The  sermon  might  be  stupid ; 
then  I  should  not  listen  to  it.  The  pray- 
ers might  not  suit  me ;  then  I  should  pass 
them  by.  The  music  might  grate  on  my 
ear;  I  should  try  not  to  hear  it.  One 
would  be  there  greater  than  the  temple; 
greater  than  its  liturgy,  its  prayers,  its 
priests,  its  ritual — my  brother.  Man, 
bowed  before  my  father,  God. — James 
Freeman  Clarke. 


Our  days  witness  a  recoil  from  the  ex- 
treme inwardness  of  our  forefathers'  re- 
ligion. Human  affections  warm  us  more. 
Human  duties  are  nobler  in  our  view. 
Social  interests  are  of  deeper  moment, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  man's  visible  life, 
no  longer  the  mere  vestibule  of  an  invis- 
ible futurity,  has  a  worth  and  dignity  of 
its  own,  which  philanthropy  deliuhts  to 
honor,  and  only  fanaticism  can  despise. 
— James  Mariincau. 


I  cannot  live  with  a  man  whose  palate 
has  quicker  sensations  than  his  licarl.-  — 
Cato. 
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Los  Angeles. — The  past  month  has 
witnessed  renewed  activity  in  all  lines 
of  church  work.  Almost  all  of  the  two 
thousand  dollars  which  the  trustees 
found  it  necessary  to  expend  in  repairs 
on  the  building  and  upon  the  organ  have 
been  raised  by  voluntary  contribution, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  bills  will 
have  been  paid  by  the  time  of  this  publi- 
cation, and  that  the  organ  will  be  again 
in  good  working  order. 

The  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  is 
most  gratifying.  J\Iiss  Aclele  Meyer  is 
acting  as  superintendent,  and  an  adult 
class  has  been  organized  with  Dr.  Amelia 
Brotherhood  as  leader. 

The  Young  People's  Union  entertained 
the  young  people  of  the  Universalist 
Church  and  of  the  Fellowship  Math  a 
watermelon  feast  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  16th,  to  the  end  that  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  might  be  established  with 
acquaintance,  and  that  plans  for  settle- 
ment work  might  be  discussed. 

The  Unity  Club  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Friday.  October  8th,  when  Dr.  Kress 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  some  of 
the  health  problems  of  Los  Angeles.  A 
large  number  attended  the  meeting  and 
joined  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
lecture. 

The  women  of  the  Alliance  are  hold- 
ing frequent  all-day  meetings,  when  work 
for  the  coming  bazaar  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  An  "afternoon"  at  Mrs.  Walls's 
resulted  in  a  considerable  sum  realized 
by  the  hostess  to  he  expended  on  the 
handkerchief  booth,  as  well  as  a  most 
delightful  time  which  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  those  present. 

Mr.  Hodgin  has  introduced  an  inno- 
vation in  the  shape  of  a  mid-week  meet- 
ing for  the  informal  discussion  of  re- 
ligious problems  and  perplexities. 

An  enjoyable  hallow  e'en  supper  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 29th. 

O.VKLAND. — Although  no  woi'd  has 
been  seen  in  these  columns  for  some 
time  past  from  us,  we  have  been  neither 
idle  nor  dead — not  even  sleeping. 

All  the  church  organizations  are  ac- 
tively progressing  and  very  much 
awake,  yet  it  is  the  Woman's  Alliance 
only  wliose  work  is  now  pre=;ented. 


The  Vacation  Experience  meeting,  the 
first  gathering  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one. 
celebrated  by  a  box  luncheon  and  many 
bright  accounts  of  the  earning  of  the 
vacation  dollars,  which  last  were  turned 
into  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $30. 
Since  then,  with  business  and  social  meet- 
ings and  its  many  answers  to  church 
needs,  the  Alliance  has  been  a  busy  or- 
ganization. 

A  concert  given  by  the  choir  under 
its  auspices  netted  nearly  $70.  Various 
meetings  have  further  increased  the  sum. 
and  the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  Alliance 
gave  its  second  Anniversary  Banquet,  in- 
augurating the  third  year  of  the  present 
pastorate,  which  was  especially  notable 
because  of  the  hearty  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  cheer  which  characterized  it. 

Over  two  hundred  people  partook  of 
the  dinner  and  responded  with  much  at- 
tention and  applause  to  the  various  toasts 
and  speeches.  With  Colonel  John  P. 
Irish  as  toastmaster  and  Dean  Wilbur 
of  Berkelev,  Mayor  IMott  of  Oakland, 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt.  Rev.  W.  D.  Si- 
monds  and  the  Alliance  president  as 
speakers,  not  to  mention  the  sAveet  ren- 
dering of  old  ballads  by  INIrs.  M.  E.  Jenk- 
ins, the  company  were  heartily  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  good  to  be  there  and 
that  the  future  held  much  of  promise 
for  all  the  church  activities. 

Portland. — The  first  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober i\Ir.  Eliot  calls  "home-coming"  Sun- 
day, but  the  first  Sunday  of  the  present 
month  was  something  more  for  us.  as  we 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  having 
President  Taft  in  our  congregation. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  was 
tested  to  its  utmost  and  many  went 
away. 

The  congregation  rose  as  he  entered 
the  church.  The  service  was  impressive 
throughout.  Dr.  Eliot  made  tlie  prayer. 
Mr.  Eliot  gave  us  an  excellent  sermon 
on  "The  IMinistry  of  Jesus  in  the  Pres- 
ent Age."  He  maintained  strongly  that 
his  ministry  is  more  innninont  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  world  to-day  than 
ever  before;  that  it  is  nearest  to  our  pres- 
ent-day needs.  As  the  President  left  the 
church   the  crowd  on    the    street    com- 
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menced  to  cheer,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
pressed, and  they  stood  respectfully  as 
he  walked  across  the  street  to  his  hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Ihiiversalist  Church.  He 
certainly  was  loyal  to  his  liberal  faith 
during  his  visit  here,  and  every  one,  or- 
thodox or  liberal,  must  respect  him  for 
it. 

Kvening  services  have  been  resumed, 
with  good  nuisic  and  Mr.  Eliot  giving 
a  sermon  on  some  timely  topic  of  the 
day. 

The  Sunday-school  has  opened  with 
very  good  attendance.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent assistant  superintendent,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  successful  year. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alliance  for  the  1st 
of  October  was  devoted  to  the  philan- 
thropic work  in  the  city,  hearing  reports 
from  the  various  institutions.  We  were 
deeply  interested.  We  do  not  realize 
how  much  is  being  done  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  until  we  hear  a  smnmary 
of  what  each  society  is  doing  in  the 
especial  work  they  have  in  charge.  Our 
Emerson  day  was  made  especially  inter- 
esting by  reminiscences  from  one  of  our 
members  who  lived  in  Concord  many 
years  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  the 
Emerson  home. 

Rkdlands. — After  the  sununer  vaca- 
tion, services  at  Unity  Church  were  re- 
sumed October  3d  by  the  new  pastor. 
Rev.  Ileber  Rice. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was 
held  October  18th  at  the  home  of  the 
])resident.  Miss  Shepard.  It  was  an  in- 
formal meeting,  more  by  way  of  a  greet- 
ing to  ]Mrs.  Rice  than  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
l)y  the  lai'ge  number  of  meuibers  at- 
tending. 

San  Francisco. — Nothing  of  especial- 
ly striking  interest  has  occurred  in  the 
past  month.  Mr.  Leavitt  has  preached 
to  fair  congregations  and  the  various 
church  societies  have  shown  their  custom- 
ary activity. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  gave 
an  interesting  entertainment  on  October 
-tth.  Mrs.  ^lary  Roberts  Coolidge  lec- 
tured on  "Old  Spanish-Mexican  Ballads" 
with  ten  vocal  illustrations,  and  on  Oc- 
tober Tth  Miss  Aima  ^liller  Ward  gave 
a  song  recital. 


The  Starr  King  Club  on  October  Tth 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Annie  G.  Lyle  on 
her  work  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  on 
October  28th  :\Ir.  George  C.  Turner 
spoke  on  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society. 

The  energies  of  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Work  are  now  largely  spent  upon 
preparation  for  the  sale  in  November. 
The  Work  Conniiittee  is  busy  every  Mon- 
day at  the  church  making  aprons  and 
rag  carpets,  the  latter  a  new  enterprise 
which  bids  fair  to  be  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  their  always  full  table.  Meet- 
ings of  those  interested  are  held  at  the 
houses  of  ditt'erent  members  for  sewing, 
so  there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  collection 
of  useful  and  fancy  articles  when  the 
sale  opens  on  November  19th  and  20th. 
At  the  meeting  of  October  11th  Mrs. 
Charles  Bentley  gave  a  most  delightful 
song  recital  of  old  favorites  in  ballad 
and  opera,  nnich  enjoyed  by  a  large  au- 
dience. On  October  25th  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Keeler,  at  the  last  minute,  very  kindly 
took  the  place  of  the  speaker,  who  was 
unable  to  come  to  us,  and  spoke  most 
interestingly  of  Christian  work  and  the 
attitude  of  society  towards  the  criminal 
class.  He  gave  us  all  food  for  serious 
thought. 


Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  you 
have  done  for  other  people,  and  to  re- 
member what  other  people  have  done  for 
you ;  to  ignore  what  the  world  OAves 
you,  and  to  think  what  you  owe  the 
world:  to  jnit  your  rights  in  the  back- 
ground, and  your  duties  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  your  chances  to  do  a  little 
more  than  your  duty  in  the  foreground; 
to  see  that  your  fellowmen  are  just  as 
real  as  you  are.  and  try  to  look  behind 
their  faces  to  their  hearts;  ...  to  close 
your  book  of  complaints  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  universe,  and  look 
around  you  for  a  place  where  you  can 
sow  a  few  seeds  of  happiness — are  you 
willing  to  do  these  things  even  for  a  day? 
Then  you  can  keep  Christmas.  And  if 
you  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not  always? 
— Hfurii  Vati  Dyke. 


Rev.  William  Day  Simonds.  of  Oak- 
land, has  been  so  occupied  with  work 
that  accumulated  during  his  attendance 
on  the  Conference  at  Chicago  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  TATite  out  the  account  we 
had  hoped  for. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


The  Hibbert  Journal.  Boston.  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.  75  cents  per  copy,  $2.-50  per 
year. 

"The  Christian  Religion  as  a  Healing  Power" 
is  one  of  the  leading  contributions  to  the  Mih- 
hert  Journal  for  the  present  quarter.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  MeComb,  who  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elwood  Worcester  inaugurated  the  work,  has 
written  a  full  and  authoritative  statement  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment and  the  methods  by  which  these  principles 
are  applied.  The  objections  of  the  theologian 
and  of  the  academic  psychologist  are  fully  dealt 
with.  Though  written  before  the  appearance 
of  Professor  Muusterberg"s  "Psychotherapy," 
some  of  Dr.  McComb's  remarks  will  be  found  to 
bear  upon  the  professor's  strictures.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  work  to  religion,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Christian  religion,  is  discussed,  and  the 
value  of  suggestion,  prayer,  moral  and  religious 
re-education,  and  other  i^sychotherapeutic  meas- 
ures is  estimated. 

This  article  ought  to  prevent  all  further  mis- 
understanding, clear  the  ground  for  genuine  dis- 
cussion, and  enable  the  thoughtful  reader  to 
recognize  the  real  issues  in  question.  Xo  one 
can  properly  pass  judgment  u])on  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  and  what  it  stands  for  without  this 
informing  exposition  of  it, — ami  no  one  should 
be,  or  wisely  can  be,  indifferent  or  undecided  in 
opinion  on  so  vital  a  matter  of  health  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  numerous  excellent 
articles  in  the  October  Hibbert  Journal,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  "Luke,  the  Physician 
and  Ancient  Medicine,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Nay- 
lor;  "Germany  and  England,"  by  Professor  Dr. 
Adolf  Harnaek,  University  of  Berlin;  "Calvin 
and  Calvinism,"  by  Professor  Dr.  E.  Troeltsch; 
"Darwin  and  Darwinism,"  by  Professor  Borden 
P.  Bowne,  Boston  University ;  "Ptolemaic  and 
Co])ernican  Views  of  the  Place  of  Mind  in  the 
T'niverse."  by  Professor  S.  Alexander,  M.  A.. 
LL.  D.,  University  of  Manchester;  "Jesus  or 
Christ?"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts;  "Modernism: 
A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect."  bv  the  Rev.  Al- 
fred Fawkes,  M.  A.;  "A  Paladin  of  Philan- 
thropy," by  the  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D., 
Harvard  University. 

The    Interxatioxai.  Journal  of  Ethics.     A 
quarterly    devoted    to    the    advancement    of 
ethical   knowledge  and   practice.      1415  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia.     Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, .'!!2.50. 
The  October  number  of  this  admirable  publi- 
cation. Vol.  XX,  No.  1,  is  at  hand.     It  is  rich 
in  valuable  articles  that  are  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing to  laymen  and  clergv  alike,      .\mong  them 
fire  two  that  attract  the  interest  of  Calif oinians 


from  familiarity  with  the  names  of  the  writers. 
Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  now  of  Yale 
University,  writes  on  "The  Unique  Case  of  Soc- 
rates," and  Professor  John  Wright  Bucklaw,  of 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  on  "The  Or- 
ganization of  Truth."  Both  are  too  good  to  be 
spoiled  by  generalizations  or  short  extracts. 

Other  articles  are  "Meaning  of  Literature  for 
Philosophy,"  by  Ernest  Alber;  "Knowledge  and 
Practice,"  by  J.  E.  Creighton;  "Religion  and  the 
Psychical  Life,"  by  Edward  Scribner  Ames; 
"Ethics  and  Politics,"  by  R.  M.  MacLow,  and 
"Religion  and  Morality,"  by  Henry  W.  Wright. 
An  investment  of  65  cents  for  a  sample  number 
is  respectfully  suggested. 

Mental  Medicine.  By  Oliver  Huckel,  S.  T.  D., 
Pastor  of  Associate  Congregational 
Church,  Baltimore.  Xew  Y'ork.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company.     $1.00. 

This  book  contains  "some  practical  sugges- 
tions from  a  spiritual  standpoint"  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  healing  without  the  use  of 
drugs.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  by  a  prominent  clergyman,  and  thus 
unites  in  audience  and  speaker  the  two  profes- 
sions most  keenly  interested  in  this  new  move- 
ment. Dr.  L.  F.  Barker,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins faculty,  writes  an  introduction  showing 
the  close  harmony  which  should  exist  between 
religion  and  medicine — which,  in  fact,  has  long 
existed  without  being  definitely  recognized. 
The  pastor  in  his  visits  to  a  sufferer  is  often 
enabled  to  find  the  true  cause  of  his  ailment — 
if  a  nervous  one — in  some  disturbance  of  the 
mind  which  has  not  been  confided  to  the  physi- 
cian. 

Dr.  Huckel  has  endeavored  to  outline  the 
essentials  of  a  wise  co-operation  between  the 
two  professions,  in  their  natural  care  of  the 
sick.  He  goes  still  farther  in  showing  methods 
of  self-treatment,  along  the  eflScacious  lines  of 
mental  and  spiritual  control.  He  recognizes 
cordially  those  elements  which  he  believes  are 
worth  while  in  Christian  Science,  but  without 
what  appear  to  him  its  extravagances  and  in- 
consistencies. He  also  emphasizes  those  teach- 
ings which  are  wisest  and  best  in  the  Emman- 
uel Movement,  according  to  his  analysis,  but 
without  its  clinics  and  hypnotic  treatments. 
In  brief,  he  has  prepared  a  clear,  vigorous  and 
unteehnical  discussion  of  this  whole  very  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Socialist.  By  Guy  Thome.  Xew  York. 
Putnam's  Sons.'    $1.'50. 

Mr.  Guy  Thome's  new  novel,  "The  Socialist," 
which  the  Putnams  have  just  published,  is  a 
dramatic  portrayal  of  the  social  unrest  and  the 
clash  of  class  on  class.  The  autlior  furrows 
deep  into  society  and  unearths  the  unsuspected 
suffering  tliere  hidden.  The  narrative  is 
varied,  brilliant,  and  thnuighout  ]iropelling. 
with  a  dramatic  fire  that  stirs  one's  blood  and  a 
pathos  that  grips  one's  throat.  The  Bishop  of 
London  preached  a  sermon  upon  Mr.  Thome's 
previous  novel,  "When  It  Was  Dark." 
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There  were  two  silly  women  of  Salem 

Who  felt  that  their  uerve  ne'er  would  fail  'em; 

But,  alack  and  alas, 

At  the  bray  of  an  ass, 
They  trembled   with  fright  a  la  Balaam. 

After  the  Storm. — Wife— In  a  battle 
of  tongues  a  Avoman  can  hold  her  own. 
Hushand — Myes,  p'r'aps  she  can;  but 
she  never  does. — Tit-Bits. 

When  Greeks  Bring  Gifts. — Mistress 
— You  know,  j\Ieliuda,  we're  all  very  fond 
of  you.  I  hope  you  like  your  room  and 
are  content  with  your  wages.  I'm  think- 
ing of  giving  you  my  silk  petticoat.  Cook 
— For  de  Lawd,  ]\Iis'  Howard !  How 
many  f  olkses  has  you  been  done  gone  an' 
asked  foh  dinner? — Puck. 

The  Retort  Unconscious.  —  Magis- 
trate (discharging  prisoner) — Now,  then. 
I  would  advise  you  to  keep  away  from 
bad  company.  Prisoner  (feelingly)  — 
Thank  you,  sir.  You  won't  see  me  here 
again. — Lippincotfs. 

"My  friend,"  exclaimed  the  eloquent 
minister,  "were  the  average  man  to  turn 
and  look  himself  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
and  ask  himself  what  he  really  needed 
most,  what  would  be  the  first  reply  sug- 
gested to  his  mind?"  "A  rubber  neck!" 
shouted  the  precocious  urchin  in  the 
rear  of  the  room. 

Typographical  errors  are  sometimes 
very  apt.  A  paper  lately  advertised  con- 
spicuously :  "Wanted — a  man  to  wash 
widows."  A  Bellingham  paper  made 
Mr.  Weil  use  for  a  text :  "For  where 
your  treasurer  is  there  will  your  heart 
be  also." 

The  word  was  in  the  spelling  lesson, 
and  I  said:  "Sadie,  what  is  a  gentle- 
man?" "Please,  ma'am,"  she  answered, 
"a  gentleman's  a  man  you  don't  know 
very  well." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 

We  are  not  commanded  to  forgive  our 
friends,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
omission  of  that  command  seems  an  over- 
sight.— Minna,  Ferrell  Johnson. 

Teacher  was  telling  her  class  little  sto- 
ries in  natural  history,  and  she  asked  if 
any  one  could  tell  her  what  a  ground- 
hog w^as.  Up  went  a  little  hand,  waving 
frantically.  "Well,  Carl,  you  may  tell 
us  w^hat  a  ground-hog  is."  "Please, 
ma'am,  it's  sausage." — Everyhody's. 
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President,    Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
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Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
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Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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^0  San  Jfranclsco 

IHaiL  San  Traitclsco  of  Hje  6auntkss  i^eart! 
I3l)0u  well  l)ast  stood  tbe  test  wblcl)  "Paul  of  ?ore 
MZa6e  measure  of  tlje  grace  l)e  most  approved. 
Tfast  tijou  not  borae  wltk  patient,  steadfast  calm 
d)e  assaults  of  awful  stature's  sovereign  power  ? 
"3fast  not  wltl)  forward-facing,  matchless  faltl) 
Relieved  tl)e  victor's  wreatb  would  sure  be  won? 
"Jfast  tl)ou  not  Ijoped  for  all  tlje  gods  can  give  ? 
"Sfast  not  endured,  wltl)  strong  tl)ougb  acting  if&art, 
I5l)e  deep  disgrace  tl)?  recreant  children  wrought? 
'Go  bear,  believe,  bold  hope.. — all  tblngs  endure. 
Us  crowning  grace  In  tb?  most  bounteous  store, 
%V  wbicb  Is  proved  love's  all-sustalnlng  power. 
"^Vnd  sball  not  we.  In  turn,  our  love  declare. 
ZAnb  prove  It  bj  sucb  deeds  of  blgb  emprise 
"^s  Knlgbts  of  old  for  dalnt;?  baubles  wrougbt? 
Sball  we,  wltb  eager  lance  upraised,  not  cbarge 
Cb«  caitiffs  wbo  tbr  bonor  would  assail, 
T5M.  groveling  In  tbe  dust,  for  life  tbey  sue  ? 
Sball  any  service  tbat  Ibou  canst  command 
^e  turned  aside  as  'neatb  our  knlgbtl]?  state  ? 
Xil'bat  can  we  do  tb?  favor  to  repaip 
^ut  all  tbat  love  can  prompt  or  beaven  permit? 
On  bended  knee  let  every  loyal  soul 
"Pledge.  b«re  and  now,  tbe  best  tbat  in  blm  lies. 
TAnd  faring  fortb,  wltb  steadfast  beart  resolve 
^0  live  or  die  for  tbee, — tbou  peerless  one. 
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€Ditorials. 

The  recent  municipal  election  in  San 
Francisco  was,  in  many  respects,  disap- 
pointing, but  not  the  proof  positive  of 
moral  delinquency  and  hopeless  indif- 
ference that  many  assume.  It  was  not 
a  straight  issue  between  those  who  be- 
lieve in  "equality  before  the  law"  and 
those  who  desire  or  consent  to  escape 
from  punishment  from  crime.  It  was 
complicated  in  many  ways,  and  while 
significant  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  purpose  to  prosecute  law- 
breakers. ]Many  voted  for  Heney  for 
district  attorney  in  spite  of  disapproval 
of  many  of  his  methods  and  his  intem- 
perance of  speech  because  they  felt  that 
what  he  stood  for  was  more  important 
than  his  personality,  but  many  others  of 
high  ideals  and  unblemished  character 
strongly  favoring  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  voted  against  him,  or  did  not 
vote  at  all  because  of  earnest  conviction 
that  his  temper  and  bias  unfitted  him  for 
an  officer  where  judicial  qualities  are 
demanded. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple he  unnecessarily  antagonized  were 
sufficient  to  defeat  him.  He  was  not  al- 
ways just,  and  an  innocent  man  accused 
of  selling  his  verdict  becomes  a  violently 
active  opponent  and  gains  large  sym- 
pathy. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Francis  J.  Heney. 
by  his  courage,  his  pertinacity,  his  defi- 
ant holding  to  a  purpose,  his  self-sacri- 
fice, and  his  enthusiasm  for  a  great  cause, 
won  and  will  hold  ardent  admiration 
and  strong  regard.  It  is  fair  to  admit 
that  ho  endured  great  provocation  and 
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has  suffered  keenly  in  many  ways.  He 
at  least  has  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity and  was  the  only  candidate  who 
aroused  the  least  particle  of  enthusiasm. 
The  election  of  P.  H.  JMcCarthy  for 
mayor  was  also  not  a  clear-cut  victory 
for  organized  labor.  It  was  strangely 
complicated,  and  mainly  resulted  from 
the  determined  purpose  of  "the  inter- 
ests" to  defeat  Heney.  The  corporations 
M'ho  supplied  the  money  for  the  Pickert 
campaign  threw^  their  support  to  McCar- 
thy, who  in  turn  lined  up  the  labor  vote 
against  Heney.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Calhoun,  whom  Heney  was  bitterly 
fighting,  not  long  ago  dealt  organized 
labor  the  heaviest  blow  it  has  received 
for  many  years.  The  third  party  to  this 
strange  alliance  was  the  liquor  interest, 
which  resented  the  efforts  to  control  put 
forth  by  the  present  administration,  and 
hailed  him  as  the  champion  of  "The 
Paris  of  America."  These  dangerous 
classes — one  above  and  one  below — com- 
bining with  compactly  organized  labor 
were  too  much  for  the  general  public 
senselessly  divided  on  political  lines,  and 
Fickert  and  McCarthv  are  our  reward. 


the  administration,  partly  because  they 
acted  on  their  own  judgment,  and  the 
advocates  of  an  open  town  considered 
them  too  nuich  concerned  with  public 
decency. 

The  significance  of  this  election  is  the 
danger  to  the  unorganized.  We  find  the 
corporations  representing  organized  cap- 
ital and  the  labor  unions  representing 
organized  labor  uniting  to  defeat  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  are  only 
units.  The  middle  class  is  in  danger. 
We  have  been  made  to  feel  it  indus- 
trially and  economically,  and  now  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  political  possi- 
bility. 

The  tremendous  organization  of  cap- 
ital, the  trusts  and  the  corporations,  fix 
the  price  of  commodities.  The  labor 
unions  fix  the  price  of  services,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  professional 
men,  salaried  workers,  small  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
all  outside  the  fenced-in  organizations 
seem  to  be  largely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
more  enterprising  fellows.  We  are  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stones.    What  are  we  to  do  about  it? 


The  defeat  of  nine  of  the  twelve  in- 
cumbent supervisors  who  were  willing  to 
serve  another  term  is  nothing  short  of 
a  public  disaster.  Very  rarely  has  a  city 
been  so  faithfully,  honestlj^  and  capably 
served.  Not  a  breath  of  scandal  or  sus- 
picion has  been  connected  with  any 
member  of  the  present  board.  The  serv- 
ices rendered  by  some  of  those  defeated 
are  beyond  possible  estimate  of  value, 
and  yet  they  are  displaced  for  men  of 
absolutely  no  experience,  untried  and 
apparently  unfitted.  It  is  difficult  fully 
to  account  for  it,  l)ut  they  met  the  same 
combination  that  defeated  Heney.  Many 
of  the  corporations  do  not  want  men 
who  treat  them  fairly.  They  want  to  be 
treated  unfairly  and  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  it.     The  public  press  had  belittled 


Thousands  of  people  are  reading 
Judge  Lindsey's  autobiographical  story 
of  how  he  has  withstood  the  "Beast  in 
the  Jungle,"  and  does  it  not  point  out  the 
only  way  ?  What  can  we  do  in  the  pres- 
ence of  evil  but  resist  it?  What  should 
be  our  attitude  to  wickedness  in  high 
places,  or  in  low,  but  to  fight  it "?  What- 
ever may  come  to  us  individually  we 
can  never  afford  to  compromise  with 
wrong.  What  is  needed  is  the  integrity, 
the  courage,  the  pluck,  the  pertinacity 
shown  by  Ben  Lindsey  in  his  Colorado 
contest.  He  is  a  little  man  physically 
and  far  from  a  giant  intellectually,  but 
he  is  great  in  his  moral  strength  and 
absolutely  fearless.  It  is  a  modern  ver- 
sion of  David  and  his  sling  attacking 
(loliath,  the  bullying  giant.     When  will 
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we  learn  that  the  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong  or  the  race  to  the  swift;,  but  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Israel  I  C.  A.  M. 


Harvests  and  business  and  industries 
and  commerce — these  words  stand  for 
great  things,  and  prosperity  in  these 
things  should  beget  songs  of  thanksgiv- 
ing in  every  heart.  Success  here  means 
comfort  instead  of  misery,  contentment 
instead  of  despair,  decency  instead  of 
squalor.  But  these  are  not  all.  There 
are  higher  aims  and  purposes  in  life. 
In  these  days  when  money  is  the  only 
interesting  topic  of  conversation  among 
great  numbers  of  men  and  women,  rich 
and  poor,  one  falls  easily  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  money  the  greatest  thing  in 
life,  and  wealth  the  one  thing  to  strive 
for.  We  sometimes  forget  that  human 
lives  have  any  value  except  as  they  can 
be  coined  into  money  or  converted  into 
the  finished  products  of  our  enterprises. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  else  in  men  besides  hands  and 
possible  brains — the  heart  and  its  affec- 
tions, the  soul  and  its  aspirations — these 
greatest  realities  are  neglected  as  though 
they  existed  not  at  all. 

Comes  W'Ord  of  poet  or  prophet  of 
righteousness,  or  worker  among  the  less 
fortunate  of  our  neighbors,  and  like  the 
Prodigal  Son  we  come  to  ourselves  again. 
Again  we  learn  that  we  are  one  family, 
that  "man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone," 
and  the  heavens  open  to  our  view  and  we 
see  a  ladder  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
come  and  go  in  ministrations  to  man — 
made  in  God's  image,  a  little  lower  than 
God. 


The  thing  that  is  happening  in  the 
modern  world  is  that  we  are  rediscover- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  The  church 
has  cared  more  for  its  organization  than 
for  the  thing  it  was  organized  for — the 
redemption  of  collective  humanity.  It  is 
now  discovering  that  its  business  is  right- 


eousness, its  bond  of  union  not  in  sym- 
bols and  creeds  but  in  the  service  of 
humanity  which  reveals  the  Father  in- 
carnate. 

As  fast  as  the  churches  regain  Jesus 
Christ's  point  of  view  and  come  to  believe 
that  the  earth  is  to  be  redeemed  from  its 
evils,  they  see  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
labor  for  the  realization  of  Christ's 
social  ideal  and  they  adapt  their  meth- 
ods accordingly.  They  discover  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  intended  to  deal 
Avitli  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  soul, 
with  society  as  w^ell  as  with  the  indi- 
vidual ;  that  religion  is  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  whole  man,  instead  of  merely  a 
fraction  of  him. 

The  little  group  of  Unitarian  churches 
in  this  country  act  out  with  the  belief 
that  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  in 
another  world,  the  eternal  life  is  going 
on  here  and  now  and  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  reveal  it  in  all  the 
common  affairs  of  human  life.  They  set 
the  example  of  unsectarian  benevolence 
and  humanitarian  activity  without  eccle- 
siastical limitations.  "Asylums  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane, 
ministries  for  the  poor,  peace  societies, 
prison  reform,  flower  Sunday's,  country 
weeks,  manual  training  schools,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  work  were  set  on  foot  in 
the  beginning  by  Unitarian  men  and 
women  in  New^  England.  There  was  not 
an  unsectarian  hospital  or  asylum  sup- 
ported by  the  churches  until  they 
founded  one.  The  l^nitarian  method  was 
to  make  men  and  women  fit  for  any 
heaven  which  they  might  find  elsewhere 
by  preparing  them  to  live  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty  in  this 
world." 


Haphazard  benevolence  will  never  re- 
move poverty  or  any  form  of  social 
disease.  It  is  upon  organized  and  intel- 
ligent application  of  philanthropy  and 
social  science  that  the  world  must  depend 
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for  alleviation  of  these  evils;  and  it  is 
upon  men  and  women  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  wait  for  opportunities  to  come  to 
them  but  M'ho  go  forth  earnestly  to  seek 
and  to  save.  There  are  people  always 
willing  to  give  money  to  collectors  for 
charitable  societies  when  they  come 
around,  but  who  never  give  themselves 
to  the  work  of  lifting  men.  He  who  gives 
of  his  substance  gives  much,  but  he  who 
gives  himself  gives  more.  More  and 
more  Christianity  will  find  its  glory  not 
in  a  scheme  of  salvation  from  future 
hell,  but  in  that  enthusiasm  for  human- 
ity which  impells  it  to  seek  and  save  men 
now  and  here.  In  the  future  it  will  not 
be  content  with  any  haphazard  road-side 
giving  and  well-doing,  but  will  with  more 
intelligence  and  devotion  go  forth  to 
seek  and  save  men,  to  make  preparation 
for  the  kingdom,  to  make  the  highway 
ready,  that  He  may  reign  "whose  right  it 
is  to  reign.  B.  L. 

*    *    * 

Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  note 
how  rapidly  even  vivid  impressions  fade 
from  the  mind.  To-day  becomes  yester- 
day, and  yesterday  blends  into  the  days 
that  are  gone,  leaving  but  small  residue 
of  experience  that  abides  in  the  memory, 
a  permanent  possession. 

In  the  main  this  is  w^ell.  Life  is  alto- 
gether too  burdened  and  too  intense  to 
permit  a  massing  of  sensations  belong- 
ing to  many  periods  into  one.  It  is 
enough  to  face  this  day  as  bravely  as 
possible,  thankful  for  its  favors  and  pa- 
tient W'ith  its  burdens. 


Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  mod- 
ern life  is  such  a  hurried,  topsy-turvy 
existence,  that  nothing  counts  with  us — 
for  long.  Not  one  man  in  ten  can  tell 
what  he  Avas  doing  last  week  at  a  given 
day  and  hour,  unless  the  thing  he  was 
doing  happened    to    be    in  the  regular 


routineof  his  work.  Ask  your  minister 
what  he  preached  about  two  Sundays 
ago,  and  then  see  the  perplexed  look 
come  into  his  face.  How  earnest  he  was 
about  it !  Why,  it  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  for- 
get. But  the  good  man  is  hard  pushed 
right  now  to  tell  what  it  was  all  about. 
And  this  is  human  life.  Our  work  and 
play,  our  smiles  and  tears,  are  as  fleeting 
as  the  summer  shadows  of  the  clouds,  as 
volatile  as  fragrance  wafted  upon  the 
viewless  air. 


And  is  this  the  reason  that  we  try  to 
rescue  from  all-devouring  oblivion  cer- 
tain special  days  set  apart  by  authority 
of  church,  or  state,  —  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Independence  Day,  and  the 
like,  and  by  national  and  family  observ- 
ance make  of  them  coronal  days  of  the 
soul,  whose  dear  and  sacred  experiences 
may  remain  with  us  forever  ? 

Lest  we  forget  the  Puritan  and  the 
Puritan's  God,  we  keep  Thanksgiving. 
Lest  we  forget  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion w^e  celebrate  Independence  Day; 
and  Christmas  that  the  sweet  story  of 
the  Christ-child  may  never  fade  from  the 
memories  of  men.  How  cheap  and  poor 
life  would  be  without  these  days,  signifi- 
cant of  great  deeds  and  great  loves. 


What  man  is  there,  New  England  born 
or  bred,  who  does  not  cherish  a  very 
beautiful  and  sacred  memory  of  the  old- 
time  family  Thanksgiving.  All  paths  led 
home  that  day,  and  all  hearts  beat  true 
to  the  "tie  that  binds,"  though  a  world 
divides;  to  that  sentiment  w'hich  digni- 
fies and  glorifies  human  life. 

Without  effort  we  recall  the  picture, 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters 
about  the  family  table.  The  old  man's 
voice  trembles  more  than  usual'  as  he 
"offers  thanks"  to  the  Heavenly  Father, 
and  mother  with  moist  eyes  seems   al- 
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ready  to  foresee  that  day  when  as  a  fam- 
ily we  would  gather  no  more  at  the  old 
farm.  As  brothers  and  sisters  we  have 
become  not  a  little  strangered  by  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  but  on  this  day  we  are 
boys  and  girls  again,  and  it  is  all  very 
sweet  and  very  beautiful. 

Family  life,  family  love,  family  honor 
— Old  New  England  was  rich  possessing 
these — though  her  hills  were  bleak  and 
bare. 

There  are  those  in  our  day  who  tell  us, 
in  the  name  of  advanced  science  and  up- 
to-date  philosophy,  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  for  man  and  woman  than 
the  permanent  family  relation.  We  are 
assured,  with  much  show  of  learning, 
that  if  society  in  the  future  regards  a 
marriage  ceremony  as  essential  to  hon- 
orable association  and  parentage,  that 
society  will  also  regard  divorce  as  hon- 
orable as  marriage,  and  the  transient  tie, 
truer  in  most  cases  to  the  real  needs  of 
man  and  woman  than  the  old-fashioned 
home. 

Let  us  admit  frankly  that  the  home  of 
the  past  was  imperfect — as  all  human  in- 
stitutions are,  and  must  be ;  but  let  us 
stoutly  den}"-  that  imperfection  proves 
that  the  old  shovdd  be  abolished,  or  the 
new  blindly  accepted.  ]\ran  and  woman 
will  remain  just  plain  man  and  woman 
under  any  possible  social  and  family 
system.  Bad  faith  and  bad  temper  will 
wreck  and  ruin  then  as  they  do  now. 
The  transient  home  will  be  exposed  to 
every  danger  our  fathers  and  mothers 
■feared,  and  to  many  added  dangers — 
just  because  it  is  transient.  A  wholesale 
loosening  of  the  marriage  bond  will  not 
cure  a  single  evil  affecting  society,  but 
will  surely  breed  a  multitude  of  sorrows 
for  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are, 
above  all,  day*  of  the  hearth  and  home. 
T'pon  these  days  may  all  honest  men  and 
women  pledge  anew  a  life-long  fidelity 
to  the  familv  and  the  familv  ideal.     In 


our  changing,  unstable  modern  life, 
Heaven  grant  us  one  institution  which, 
once  founded,  may  not  be  easily  de- 
stroyed. That  institution  upon  which 
all  others  depend,  the  true  home,  the  per- 
manent family.  Few  things  in  life  are 
nobler  than  a  stalwart  determination  to 
preserve  unstained  the  family  honor,  and 
in  our  complex  battle  with  moral  evil 
not  one  incentive  to  virtue  can  be  safely 
dismissed.  W.  D.  S. 


An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe 
deals  with  "Books  That  Have  Hurt 
Me,"  and  on  the  list  he  places  "Kerl's 
Grammar,"  Omar  Khayyam.  Byron, 
Isaac  Watts,  Schopenhauer,  and  Abbott's 
"Napoleon."  Lincoln  could  never  have 
written  the  Gettysburg  address  had  he 
been  made  to  study  Kerl.  Omar  is  a 
refined  hobo,  preaching  idleness,  forget- 
fulness  and  drinking.  Byron  constant- 
ly flatters  his  reader's  weakness  and  is 
a  blind  moral  guide.  Watts  damaged 
both  religion  and  poetry  and  inspired  a 
flood  of  doggerel  by  his  success.  The 
Abbott  romance  was  the  worst  of  all, 
and  left  a  scar  not  to  be  blotted  out. 
A     *     * 

f)ote0. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Ilodgin  of  Los  An- 
geles addressed  the  Liberal  Glen's  Club 
of  Redlands  on  November  8th.  speaking 
on  "Tolstoi's  ^Message  to  an  Age  of  Social 
Unrest." 

The  Ames  Alliance  of  San  Jose  held 
an  enjoyable  Hallowe'en  supper  on 
October  29th.  An  informal  program  of 
nuisic  and  song  followed  the  exercises  at 
the  gaily  decorated  table. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz 
is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  secur- 
ing of  a  children's  playground  on  an 
unused  lot,  which  he  hopes  to  gain  the 
use  of,  and  by  the  help  of  the  boys  and 
their  friends  to  convert  into  handlmll. 
baseball  and  football  grounds.  Mr. 
Stone  states  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  not  only  to  keep  the  boys  off  the 
street,  but  to  make  them  so  tired  at  night 
that    thev    will    go    to    bed    from    choice 
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rather  than  leave  home.  He  believes 
that  the  games  should  be  under  super- 
vision and  that  all  cheating  should  be 
strictly  tabooed. 

The  ladies  of  the  Women's  Alliance  of 
the  ITnitarian  Church  of  Palo  Alto  will 
hold  a  bazaar  in  Ramona  Hall,  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 4th.  There  will  be  fancy  work,  rug 
and  apron,  home  delicacies,  candy,  tea 
and  ice  cream  booths. 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  of  Santa 
Barbara  returned  from  his  Eastern  visit 
on  October  30th  and  resumed  his  ser- 
vices the  next  day,  preaching  morning 
and  evening. 

There  is  a  "Know  Your  City"  move- 
ment in  Portland,  Oregon.  A  civic  in- 
stitute has  been  organized.  Mayor 
Simon  made  the  opening  address,  at  the 
Unitarian  Church.  The  meetings  are 
free ;  they  are  held  down  town  at  an  ac- 
cessible place.  Men  of  all  possible 
classes  are  represented  on  the  program 
and  all  sides  of  every  question  that 
comes  up  will  be  discussed.  Several  or- 
ganizations are  planning  to  have  com- 
mittees in  attendance  at  the  meetings,  in 
order  to  gain  for  the  organization  as  a 
whole  the  benefit  of  any  knowledge 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

Among  the  most  attractive  publications 
of  the  season  is  "Thoughts  from  the 
West,"  a  really  beautiful  calendar  com- 
plied by  ladies  in  the  Berkeley  Unitarian 
Church,  and  handsomely  printed  in  the 
best  manner  of  the  Murdock  Press.  Its 
iespecial  beauty,  however,  centers  in  the 
title  page  illumination  by  INIiss  Pennell 
of  Berkeley,  who  shows  fine  artistic  feel- 
ing. Each  of  the  twelve  pleasing  leaves 
bear  a  selection  of  wisdom,  comfort  or 
cheer  from  some  Western  author,  and 
no  more  convincing  proof  that  we  have 
emerged  from  the  "Wild  and  Wooly" 
could  be  sent  an  Eastern  friend.  The 
boxed  calendar  costs  $1.50  and  is  on 
sale  at  Unitarian  headquarters. 

After  December  first,  on  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  from  2  to  5  in  the  after- 
noon, tea  will  l)e  served  at  headquarters. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  room  at 
376  Sutter  street  a  meeting  place,  social- 
ly, for  all  of  our  people.  We  hope  our 
"across  the  bav"   friends  will  set   aside 


Wednesday  as  a  San  Francisco  reading 
day. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hosmer  delivered  dur- 
ing November,  before  the  associated 
divinity  schools  of  Berkeley,  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  Church  Hymnody, 
speaking  IMondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wed- 
nesdays at  4  p.  m.  in  the  chapel  of 
Pacific  Seminary.  It  is  gratifying  that 
that  those  who  differ  in  some  things  can 
heartily  unite  in  others,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Hosmer's  hymns  by  the 
makers  of  books  of  all  denominations  and 
by  religious  journals  of  varied  character 
show  that  when  we  sing  we  soar  above 
the  region  of  theological  differences. 

The  publication  committee  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  of  St.  Louis  has 
published  in  a  neat  volume  five  sermons 
by  its  revered  minister,  Dr.  George  R. 
Dodson.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "The 
Composite  Ideal,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
its  inception  was  thought,  and  its  result 
will  be  thinking.  It  may  be  found  at 
Unitarian  headquarters  and  the  cost  is 
seventy-five  cents. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  was  formally  in- 
stalled as  minister  of  the  Palo  Alto 
church  on  October  31st.  Dean  Wilbur 
spoke  on  "The  Mission  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  a  University  Town."  Pi;o- 
fessor  Fluegel,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  gave  the  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  ]Mr.  Reed  respondeti 

The  papers  of  Eugene.  Oregon, 
publish  an  enthusiastic  report  of  Uni- 
tarian services  held  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Peebles  on  October  31st.  He  preached 
a  masterly  sermon  on  "The  Coming  of 
the  Light." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Palo  Alto 
church  was  held  on  November  5th.  The 
reports  showed  steady  progress  during 
the  year.  It  is  contfnnplated  to  erect . 
a  parish  ])uilding  on  the  vacant  lot  ad- 
joining the  church,  which  is  now  loaned 
to  the  pul)lic  school  for  the  use  of  a  class 
in  gardening. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  is  offered 
to  any  one  wishing  to  secure  a  fine  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a 
practically  new  copy  of,  the  Charles 
Scribner  "&  Sons  ninth  edition,  bound  in 
half  morocco,  having  been  placed  in  IMrs. 
Bresson's     hands     at     Unitarian     head- 
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quarters.  376  Sutter  street.  There  are, 
in  addition  to  the  25  complete  volumes, 
three  supplementary  volumes,  and  $60 
will  be  accepted,  the  owner  needing  the 
money  more  than  the  books. 

The  dainty  booklets  published  by  the 
Boston  North  End  Union,  as  listed  else- 
where and  on  sale  at  Unitarian  head- 
quarters, form  admirable  substitutes  for 
the  ordinarv'  Christmas  cards  for  those 
who  wish  to  send  a  slight  remembrance 
in  place  of  the  costly  gift  they  would 
like  to  offer.  The  fine  sentiment  is  beau- 
tifully clothed  and  at  a  slight  expend- 
iture good  will  and  best  wishes  find  fit- 
ting expression. 

The  Portland  "Church  of  Our  Father" 
united  at  Thanksgiving  with  the  "Church 
of  the  Good  Tidings"  ( Universal  ist)  and 
the  Jewish  "Congregation  Beth  Israel." 
]\Ir.  R.  L.  Sabin,  member  of  the  School 
Board,  spoke  on  "Citizenship  and  Prac- 
tical Education";  Hon.  J.  H.  Ackerman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  "The  Public  School  and  the 
State" :  and  Rabbi  Wise  upon  "Educa- 
tion for  Character." 

"The  Belfry"  of  Salem.  Oregon,  emits 
a  pleasant  sound.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Junior  Brotherhood  of  the  brave  little 
church,  and  it  shows  the  boys  to  be  alive 
and  in  thorough  earnest.  The  Brother- 
hood began  with  five  boys  who  formed 
the  organization  which  is  designed  to 
serve  the  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent,  Jr.,  from 
Corinth.  Vt.,  is  the  newly  elected  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Hood  River. 
Oregon.  His  congregation  are  reported 
as  greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  a  year 
of  prosperity  is  predicted. 

Rev.  AV.  D.  Simonds  of  Oakland  occu- 
pied the  Alameda  pulpit  during  Novem- 
ber, speaking  on  "The  Inevitable  Reli- 
gion of  the  Future,"  "Autumnal  Days  of 
the  Soul."  "Even  as  You  and  I."  "A  Plea 
for  the  Weakest  and  Worst  of  IMen." 

American  essayists,  novelists,  and  his- 
torians will  be  studied  by  the  Unity  Club 
of  the  First  Church,  Oakland,  during 
the  coming  winter. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
November  3d,  and  the  subject  for  study 
was    "Great    American    Editors."      The 


other  .subjects  selected  for  the  season  are : 
"Negro  Writers  —  American";  "Noted 
Sayings  of  American  Statesmen";  "Ec- 
centric American  Authors";  "American 
Bibles  and  Bible  INIakers" ;  "American 
Songs  and  Song  Group  of  Present  Day 
Essayists" ;  "Forgotten  Politicians  and 
Their  Speeches";  "Earlier  American 
Novelists";  "Our  Millionaire  Authors"; 
"The  Best  Short  Story  I  Ever  Read"; 
"American  Fiction — Living  Writers" ; 
"Most  Popular  Authors,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent" ;  "An  Evening  with  American  His- 
torians" ;  "Wit,  Wisdom  and  Eloquence 
of  American  Orators." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  fonnerly  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  recently 
died  at  his  home  in  Alameda.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Unitarian  Club,  ahd  a  man  who  com- 
manded the  respect,  confidence  and  love 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Sidney  B.  Snow,  so  popular  as 
the  minister  of  the  Palo  Alto  church,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  fine  old  church  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  He  was  to  have  begun 
his  ministry  in  November,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis.  The  result  was 
satisfactory  and  he  hopes  soon  to  take  up 
his  work. 

The  Henry  Pierce  library  is  fittingly 
installed  at  the  new  headquarters.  Its 
steady  increase  in  size  has  necessitated 
more  shelf  room,  which  is  being  pro- 
vided. These  are  available  for  all  who 
wish  to  have  the  latest  and  best  works  on 
religion,  theology  and  sociology,  nearly 
four  hundred  volumes,  many  of  them  not 
to  be  found  in  general  libraries  and  some- 
Avhat  beyond  the  comfortable  capacity  of 
the  average  ministerial  purse.  The 
books  are  mailed  to  reliable  correspond- 
ents, the  postage  being  the  only  cost. 

A  reception,  informal  in  nature  but 
most  delightful,  was  given  on  November 
19th  at  Unity  Church.  Redlands,  for 
Rev.  and  iMrs.  TTeber  Rice,  the  new  pas- 
tor and  his  wife.  There  was  no  program 
of  speeches  or  music,  but  the  congrega- 
tion spent  two  delightful  hours  with  the 
new  leaders  and  all  were  able  to  meet 
them  and  extend  personal  greetings. 
Late  in  the  evening  refreshments  were 
served  bv  several  of  the  ladies. 
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The  Society  for  Christian  Work,  San 
Francisco,  held  its  annual  sale  of  fancy 
work,  candy,  and  delicacies  in  the  social 
room  of  the  First  Church,  November  19th 
and  20th,  from  10  o'clock  until  5,  and 
there  was  a  lart>;e  attendance.  A  lunch- 
eon was  served  each  day  to  a  good  com- 
panv.  The  net  proceeds  were  about 
$800. 

Unitarian  headquarters  at  376  Sutter 
Street  are  becoming  very  attractive., 
]\Irs.  Presson  is  repeating  her  success  in 
adorning  the  walls  with  interesting  pic- 
tures of  Unitarian  churches  and  minis- 
ters. She  would  be  especially  grateful 
for  a  picture  of  the  Stockton-Street 
Church,  which  Starr  King  made  so  well 
known.  All  the  old  pictures  were 
burned,  and  among  them  that  of  the  old 
Stockton-Street  Church. 

Dr.  Eliot's  address,  "The  Religion  of 
the  Future,"  has  found  many  readers  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Seven  hundred 
copies  have  been  given  out  at  headquar- 
ters and  one  thousand  more  ordered, 
many  of  which  are  already  spoken  for. 
Write  for  tract  246  and  it  will  be  sent 
to  you. 

The  union  Thanksgiving  service  in 
Santa  Cruz  was  marked  by  the  co-op- 
eration for  the  first  time  of  the  Unitar- 
ian, Congregational,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Christian  and  Free  Methodist  churches. 
Rev.  Hugh  K.  Hamilton  of  the  East 
Side  ^r.  E.  church  preached  the  sermon, 
and  Revs.  George  W.  Stone,  H.  E. 
Milnes  and  H.  V.  Haslam  took  part  in 
leading  the  responses  and  prayers.  Rev. 
E.  R.  Bennett  read  President  Taft's 
Thanksgiving  proclamation. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  seems  to  be 
melting  the  theological  icebergs  in  the 
Artie  Sea  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  lately 
spoke  at  the  Methodist  Church  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  League,  and 
on  the  evening  of  December  5th  he  is  to 
preach  at  the  First  Christian  Church. 

The  Junior  Church  of  the  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church  of  Santa  Cruz  is  to 
hold  an  invitational  party  at  our  Hack- 
ley  Hall,  and  will  indulge  in  card  play- 
ing and  dancing.  Why  not?  One  good 
rule  strictly  enforced  in  Haekley  Hall  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  gam])ling  in  any 
form.  Bridge  whist  for  prizes  is  pro- 
hibited. 


Mr.  Marshall  Dawson,  of  our  Divinity 
School  at  Berkeley,  who  last  year  won 
the  big  Bonnheim  prize  for  the  best  pub- 
lic discussion,  has  carried  off  another 
prize  this  year.  On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 20th  he  won  a  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars offered  by  the  Peace  Society  of 
Northern  California  for  the  best  discus- 
sion on  the  general  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Peace.  Any  church  wanting  a 
prize-winner  for  minister  will  do  well  to 
keep  its  eye  on  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cady  is  interesting  Unita- 
rians and  those  in  sympathy  with  our 
teachings  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  society.  On  November 
21st  a  service  was  held,  after  which  a 
business  meeting  was  held  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  suggest  plans  for 
organization.  The  interest  seems  to  be 
largely  among  the  young  people,  and  the 
prospect  good.  Phoenix  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Pinkham,  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
and  for  over  ten  years  minister  of 
Bethany  Baptist  Church,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, having  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Unitarian  ministry  and  having  satis- 
fied the  Fellowship  Committee  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Department  of  his  fit- 
ness for  service  in  that  ministry,  has 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  above 
committee  and  is  hereb}'  reommended 
cordially  to  the  churches  and  ministers 
of  our  body.  In  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  at  its 
recent  session  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Pinkham 
is  now  a  member  of  our  body,  holding 
such  membership  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Conference.  Mr. 
Pinkham  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  Newton  Theological  Semin- 
ary. His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister 
and  his  grandfather  a  professor  at  New- 
ton. Bethany  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Pinkham  continues  to  be  minister, 
having  been  disfellowshipped  by  the 
Baptist  churches  of  ('olorado  on  account 
of  the  liberal  teaching  of  its  minister,  has 
recently  voted  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

(Signed)  Whjjam  Thurston  Brown, 
John  Lewis  ]\Iarsh. 
Frank  Abram  Powelf., 
Fellowship  Committee  for  t/ie  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 
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ContributeD. 

Christmas  Song. 

By  F.  L.  Hosmer. 

The  first  Christmas  hymn  was  the 
angel-song  embodied  in  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  as  given  in  the  third  Gos- 
pel,— "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men" ;. 
and  this  strain  has  since  entered  into  all 
the  more  distinctively  Christmas  carols 
and  hymns.  The  watching  shepherds, 
the  manger-cradle,  and  the  star-led  wise 
men  from  the  East,- — the  last  from  the 
first  Gospel, — have  furnished  picturesque 
features  and  symbols  in  Christmas  song 
and  celebration,  shining  forth  as  they  do 
in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Nativity. 
Sometimes  the  song  or  hymn  is  chiefly  a 
metrical  rendering  of  the  main  story; 
others  take  a  wider  range  with  only  inci- 
dental and  symbolic  use  of  some  feature 
therein.  Of  the  former  class  is  the  fol- 
lowing early  English  carol,  still  popular 
for  its  quaint  simplicity.  It  is  included 
among  the  Advent  hymns  of  the  recent 
"Oxford  Hymn  Book."  There  are  nine 
stanzas  in  all,  beginning: 

"The  first  nowell  the  angel  did  say 
Was  to   three   poor  shepherds  in   the  fiehls  as 

they  lay; 
In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping  their  sheep 
In  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep. 
Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

They  looked  np  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  in  the  east  beyond  them  afar, 
And  to  the  earth  it  gave  great  light, 
And  so  it  continued  both  day  and  night." 

( Be  f  rain.) 

Akin  to  this,  but  in  more  finished 
form,  is  the  familiar  hymn  by  Nahum 
Tate,  which  appeared  in  the  Supplement 
(1703)  to  the  "Tate  and  Brady"  version 
of  the  Psalms: 

"While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 
Tht-  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 
And   glory  shone  around." 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned 
Luther's  carol  or  hymn  (1535)  dear  to 
the  Christmas-keeping  German  heart.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  written  for  his  chil- 
dren's home  festival.  There  are  fifteen 
stanzas  in  all,  as  translated  by  Miss 
Winkworth  in  her  "Lyra  Germanica," 
beginning: 


"From  heaven  above  to  earth  I  come 
To  bear  good  news  to  every  home; 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring, 
Whereof  I  now  will  say  and  sing: 

"To  you  this  night  is  born  a  child 
Of  Mary,  chosen  mother  mild; 
This  little  child,   of  lowly  birth, 
Shall  be  the  joy  of  all  your  earth." 

The  thirteenth  stanza  is  a  picture-like 

phrasing    of    the   "inward    Christ," — a 

thought  that  finds  expression  in  many  a 

hymn  and  carol: 

"Ah,  dearest  Jesus,  Holy  Child, 
Make  thee  a  bed,  soft,  undented, 
Within  my  heart,  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  thee." 

Doddridge's  hymn  (1735)  has  been, 
and  still  is,  widely  popular.  It  is  joyous 
and  has  marked  lyrical  force  and  fire; 
though  it  deals  less  with  the  birth-story 
of  Bethlehem  and  more  with  the  mission 
of  the  great  prophet  and  teacher : 

"Hark,  the  glad  sound!     The  Savior  comes, 
The  Savior  promised  long: 
Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne. 
And  every  voice  a  song." 

.    Akin  to  this  is  Watts'  (1719)  : 

"Joy  to  the  world !  the  Lord  is  come : 

Let  earth  receive  her  King; 
Let  every  heart  prepare  him  room, 
And  heaven  and  nature  sing." 

AVe  have  all  heard  this  to  the  strains 
of  old  "Antioch."  Yet  more  widely  pop- 
ular than  either  of  these  has  been 
Charles  Wesley's   (1739), 

"Hark!   the  herald  angels  sing, 
'Glorj'  to  the  new-born  king.'  " 

In  view  of  the  popularity  it  has 
achieved  it  seems  strange  that,  though  it 
was  written  forty  years  before  John 
We.slev  published  his  final  hymn  book, — 
"A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of 
the  people  c^rlled  INIethodists"  (1779).— 
the  hynms  very  largely  by  his  brother 
Charles,— this  hymn  was  not  included. 
It  was,  however,  inserted  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  1830.  The  hynui  as  the  author 
wrote  it  began : 

"Hark,  how  all  the  welkin  rings 
'Glory  to  the  King  of  kings.'  " 

This  change  and  some  others,  chiefly  by 
Whitefield  and  Dr.  IMadan.  some  twenty 
years  after  its  first  publication,  have  been 
generally  retained  by  hymn  book  editors. 
The  hymn  is  admirably  wedded  to  ]\Ieu- 
delssohn's  "Festgesang." 
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Bowring's      spirited      and      dramatic 
hymn, 

"Watchmau,  tell  ns  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are : 
Traveler,  o'er  yon  mountain's  height. 
Sec  that  glory-beaming  star!" 

has  been  a  favorite  and  seems  to  keep  its 
place  in  most  recent  collections. 

On  this  side  the  ocean  it  has  been 
given  to  one  man  to  write  two  among  our 
best .  Christmas  hymns.  I  refer  to  Rev. 
Edmund  H.  Sears.  Of  these  the  earlier 
(1837)  is: 

"Cahn  on  the  listening  ear  of  niglit 
Come  heaven's  melodious  strains. 
Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains." 

I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Holmes  once 
spoke  of  this  as,  in  his  judgment,  the 
best  Christmas  hymn  in  the  language. 
It  has  fine  lyrical  cjuality,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  various  features  of  outward 
nature  as  conscious  of  the  significance  of 
the  angel-heralded  birth  is  a  truly  poet- 
ical touch  and  gives  a  warm  and  rich 
local  coloring.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Brigham, 
for  many  years  Unitarian  minister  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  later  at  Ann  Arbor, 
once  criticized  the  hymn's  representation 
of  the  physical  geography  of  eTudfea ;  but 
the  author  doubtless  was  not  unaware  of 
this  fact  when  he  wrote  the  lines, 
"stretches  far  her  silver-mantled  plains," 
but  felt  free  to  re-touch  the  natural 
landscape  somewhat  in  the  poem,  as  well 
he  might.  He  was  not  writing  a  prose 
article  on  Judaan  geography.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  hymn  Avas  recast  and 
somewhat  lengthened  by  the  author 
(1875)  shortly  before  his  death,  and  in 
this  form  it  now  appears  in  some  recent 
hymn  books ;  but  I  prefer  the  form  of  the 
hymn  as  first  written  and  in  the  earlier 
collections.  The  close  seems  a  finer 
climax.  The  later  of  the  two  hymns 
(1852), 

"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 
That  glorious  song  of  old,". — - 

seems  to  be  outrivaling  the  earlier  in  the 
judgment  of  recent  hymn  book  editors, — 
this  being  in  several  more  recent  collec- 
tions where  both  are  not  included.  In 
form  it  is  usually  limited  to  four  of  the 
original  five  eight-line  stanzas.  But  both 
hymns  occur  in  several  recent  hymn 
books,  and  this  recognition  of  the  author 


is  the  more  marked  when  we  consider 
the  present  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hymns  as  C()mi)ared  with  earlier  books, 
as  well  as  the  lessened  space  allowed  to 
special  and  "occasional"  hymns  and  the 
more  critical  care  given  to  their  selection. 
Lowell's    beautiful    Christmas    carol, 

"  'What  means  this  glory   round  our  feet,' 

The  magi  mused,  'more  bright  than  morn?' 
And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet. 
'To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born:'" — 

in  seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  was 
written  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  for  the  latter's 
Sunday-school  (1866).  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  this  now  making  its  way  into  the 
hymn  books  and  given  place  among  the 
Christmas  hymns.  It  is  marked  by  fea- 
tures of  the  gospel  story  or  poem,  while 
its  treatment  of  the  theme  is  fresh  and 
unhackneyed.  It  is  level  to  the  minds 
of  children,  for  whom  it  was  specially 
written,  while  it  may  equally  be  sung  by 
those  of  any  age  who  have  not  lost  the 
childlike  heart.  It  is  good  to  have  in 
our  church  collections  of  hymns  in  which 
the  young  and  the  old  can  join,  and  espe- 
cially so  on  the  great  festival  of  Christ- 
mas which  sets  "The  child  in  the  midst 
of  them." 

In  closing  this  necessarily  brief  article 
upon  Christmas  Song  mention  must  be 
made  of  Phillips  Brooks'  (how  all  titles 
drop  from  such  a  man  in  our  speaking 
of  him!)  noteworthy  carol  or  hymn. 

"O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by:" 

It  was  written  for  his  Sunday-school  in 
1868,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  his  only 
hymn,  with  one  exception;  but  with  all 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  great  preach- 
er's sermons,  will  he  so  long  live  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large  by  these  as 
by  his  legacy  of  this  one  hynni .'  Like 
Lowell's  lines,  already  referred  to.  these 
have  gained  entrance  into  the  hymn  book, 
but  more  speedily  and  far  more  widely. 
There  are  slight  phrasings  in  the  hymn 
that  will  keep  it  from  widest  use;  but 
these  cannot  blind  the  appreciative 
reader  to  the  rare  merit  of  the  lines  and 
the  universal  elements  underlying  and 
inwoven  with  the  author's  treatment  of 
the  New  Testament  story  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus. 
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The  Conference  at  Everett. 

The  North  Pacific  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence had  its  annual  meeting  with  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Everett, 
Washington,  November  11  and  12. 

Delegates  began  arriving  during  the 
forenoon  of  Thursday,  the  eleventh,  and 
a  little  after  noon  they  gathered  in  the 
church  school  room  to  enjoy  a  lunch  pro- 
vided by  the  Women's  Alliance  of  Ever- 
ett. Here,  around  tables  decorated  with 
pansies,  the  conference  began  informally 
with  exchange  of  friendly  greetings  and 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Faussett,  of  Everett,  to  which  ]\Irs.  0. 

B.  Simmons,  of  Seattle,  responded. 

At  2  :30  p.  m.  the  delegates  and  friends 
met  in  the  place  of  their  regular  sessions, 
Thornton  Hall,  which  is  the  temporary 
home  of  the  Everett  church.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  conference,  Mr.  ]\Iaurice  H. 
Wilder,  of  Everett,  was  in  the  chair.  In 
absence  of  Recording  Secretary  Mr.  E. 

C.  Stuart,  of  Portland,  Arthur  Hayes 
Sargent,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  was 
elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

^Minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Hood  River 
a  year  ago  and  report  of  the  treasurer 
were  followed  by  report  of  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
of  Portland.  IMr.  Eliot  referred  to  the 
loss  by  death  of  Miss  Helen  F.  Spaulding, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful 
workers  of  the  conference,  and  noted  var- 
ious changes  in  stations  and  work  of 
those  who  remain.  Mr.  Bandy,  of 
Salem,  is  now  preaching  at  Silverton. 
Rev.  J.  V.  Bandy  has  resigned  from 
Hood  River  and  the  society  has  extended 
a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Howard  Aus- 
tin MacDonald,  of  East  Lexington,  Mass- 
achusetts. Rev.  Stephen  Peebles,  of 
Goshen,  Oregon,  has  been  preaching  at 
Eugene  since  the  first  of  September. 
A  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  and 
IMr.  Sargent,  who  is  now  supplying  at 
Hood  River,  will  go  there  to  take  up  the 
work  regularly  not  later  than  the  first 
Sunday  in  January.  Rev.  Nehemiah  A. 
Baker  has  resigned  from  his  position  as 
assistant  in  Mr.  Eliot's  church  at  Port- 
land and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Eureka,  California. 

The   coming   of   Rev.    Otto    E.    Duerr 


to  Everett  and  the  completion  of  the 
church  building  at  Bellingham.  under 
leadership  of  Rev.  Fred  A.  Weil,  were 
mentioned  as  marks  of  progress  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Reports  of  church  work.  Women's  Al- 
liance, Sunday-schools  and  missionary 
work  were  presented  from  Bellingham, 
Eugene,  Everett,  Hood  River,  Portland, 
Salem,  Seattle  and  Spokane. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  conference  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of 
Seattle,  on  "The  New  ^Mission  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Life  of  To-day."  Mr.  Pow- 
ers pointed  out  the  need  for  moral  and 
spiritual  life  to  advance  with  grow^th  in 
science,  commerce  and  civil  and  social 
organization,  and  the  call  to  religious 
forces  to  unite  the  ideal  with  the  ac- 
tual. 

The  second  day's  session  began  Friday 
at  10:45  a.  m.  with  an  address  by  Rev. 
Otto  E.  Duerr,  of  Everett,  on  "The 
Work  of  the  Church  School."  Mr. 
Duerr  described  the  work  of  the  church 
school  which  he  started  about  six  weeks 
ago  and  has  since  been  conducting  for 
two  hours  every  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  children  of  his  church  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  attend.  Children  of  several 
other  churches  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  growth  of  the  school  has 
been  such  that  a  larger  room  will  soon 
be  needed  if  it  continues. 

Here  is  an  example  of  doins:  ade- 
quately what  is  attempted  in  the  ordi- 
nary Sunday-school.  This  school  is 
graded  for  children  up  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  conducts  them  through 
courses  in  Bible  geography,  Jewish  his- 
tory, history  of  Christianity,  lessons 
from  famous  men  and  events  in  world 
history,  kindergarten  work  and  manual 
training.  The  lessons  for  each  week  are 
l)repared  beforelumd  by  four  efficient 
teachers  under  direction  of  the  minister. 
But  little  use  is  made  of  books  in  the 
classroom.  The  principle  followed  is  not 
to  fill  the  children's  minds  with  facts, 
but  to  draw  out  their  own  powers  of 
thought  and  expression.  Thus  this  Sat- 
urday school  leads  the  children  along 
pleasant  paths  of  development  and  pro- 
vides an  education  which  the  children 
of  Everett  can  get  in  no  other  way  and 
which  the  children  of  most  other  places 
cannot  irot  auvwhere. 
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After  j\lr.  Duerr's  address  the  subject 
was  further  discussed  by  jNIr.  J.  J. 
Churchyard  of  Everett,  Rev.  J.  D.  0. 
Powers  of  Seattle,  and  Rabbi  Samuel 
Koch  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Churchyard 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  first  great 
work  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  done 
and  will  not  have  to  be  repeated,  there 
remains  and  ever  will  remain  new  work 
as  new  occasions  arise  to  meet  the  oppor- 
tunities of  educational  and  religious 
progress.  This  progress  is  especially 
along  the  lines  of  child-training  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  youth  of  our  churches. 
Rabbi  Koch  described  the  training  given 
the  children  of  his  church  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  activity  in  which  they  en- 
gage, especially  in  helping  those  who  are 
in  need,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews. 

The  morning  services  closed  with  de- 
votions conducted  by  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  1 :30 
and  was  occupied  with  an  address  on 
"The  Ideals  of  IModern  Judaism,"  by 
Rabbi  Koch;  a  talk  on  "Missionary 
Work  in  Prisons,"  by  Mr.  Sargent,  of 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  a  paper  on 
"The  Church  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Young  People."  by  ^Irs.  0.  B.  Simmons, 
of  Seattle.  Rabbi  Koch  said  that  an- 
cient and  modern  Judaism  are  essentially 
one,  the  distinction  being  a  matter  of 
degree  of  educational  progress.  He 
named  as  the  leading  four  ideals  of  mod- 
ern Judaism :  sanctity  of  the  home,  ele- 
vation of  history  into  religious  observ- 
ance, moral  quality  of  all  law  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  all  work.  In 
closing,  he  showed  that  formal  unity  of 
all  people  in  religion  Avas  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, while  yet  in  source  and  aim  all 
religion  of  all  humanity  is  one. 

]Mr.  Sargent  spoke  of  the  need  of 
friendly  visits  to  prisons,  and  the  loneli- 
ness that  men  suffer  in  such  places 
through  neglect  of  those  who  have  the 
brotherly  spirit  to  cany  that  spirit  be- 
yond prison  bars  with  magazines  and 
books  and  friendly  sym])athy. 

Prison  work  was  further  discussed  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Harrington,  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  who  spoke  from  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years  as  jjrison  chaplain. 
Rev.  W.  (1.  Eliot  also  spoke  briefly  of 
the  grand  work  of  the  late  Sanniel  J. 
Barrows  in  prison  reform. 


]\Irs.  Simmons  spoke  of  teaching  high 
ideals  through  personal  influence  as  the 
great  w^ork  of  the  church  for  its  children 
and  young  people,  and  urged  that  the 
aim  should  be  some  work  beyond  selfish 
interest,  with  social  pleasure  subordi- 
nate. 

At  4:15  the  conference  adjourned  and 
the  ministers  in  attendance  met  by  them- 
selves and  discussed  methods  of  co- 
operation among  men  of  different  views 
within  the  denomination ;  and  of  har- 
mony and  fellowship  with  ministers  and 
churches  of  other  denominations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  evening  ses- 
sion resolutions  were  passed  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  and  cour- 
tesy of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Everett, 
and  especially  of  the  Women's  Alliance ; 
also  placing  the  conference  on  record  for 
civic  righteousness  through  both  individ- 
ual and  social  responsibility,  and  urging 
open-mindedness  in  religious  and  social 
work  and  sympathy  among  religious 
denominations. 

Rev.  Fred  A.  Weil,  of  Bellingham, 
spoke  on  "Jews  Have  no  Dealings  with 
Samaritans,"  and  the  closing  address 
was  given  by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
of  Portland,  on  "The  Ministiy  of  Jesus 
in  the  Present  Age." 

After  singing  a  hymn,  the  conference 
closed  with  benediction  by  Rev.  Otto  E. 
Duerr,  of  Everett. 

Thus  closed  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Pacific  Unitarian  Con- 
ference, a  modern  religious  gathering 
which,  like  the  ancient  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, consisted  of  "things  said"  and 
"things  done,"  especialy  the  latter.  Yet, 
if  all  who  took  part  were  tried  by  the 
test  of  "things  done,"  those  who 
preached  the  sermons  and  conducted  the 
devotions  would  not  fall  short,  for 
through  their  words  the  whole  assembly 
was  quickened  with  the  spirit  of  conse- 
cration and  earnest  purpose. 

Arthur  Haves  Sargent, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

Hood  River,  Ore.,  November  17,  1909. 

*      *      * 

A  crisis  is  the  herald  of  another  crisis, 
and  the  mid-day  splendor  of  an  era  sends 
its  light  beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
future,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  there. — 
Tloinfio  Stehbi)is. 
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Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

On  the  evening  of  November  29th  the 
Unitarian  Club,  with  President  Hutchin- 
son in  the  chair,  conducted  a  University 
meeting.  The  attendance  was  not  large, 
owing  in  part  to  counter  attractions,  but 
the  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  those 
able  to  find  an  unsensational  topic  worth 
considering. 

The  first  speaker  was  ]Mr.  Horace 
Davis,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Club,  who  lately  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  attending 
the  inauguration  of  President  Lowell 
over  his  Alma  Plater,  representing  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  of  which  he 
is  a  trustee.  His  address  was  a  graphic 
account  of  the  occasion  and  of  his  im- 
pressions. The  company  was  a  very 
notable  and  impressive  gathering  of  del- 
egates from  all  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  a  great  many  from  abroad. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  the  open, 
which  was  rather  a  daring  thing  to  do 
in  ^Massachusetts  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. But  whether  it  was  audacity  or 
faith,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
weather  seemed  in  accord  with  the  uni- 
versity authorities,  for  two  more  lovely 
days  could  not  be  imagined.  A  pavilion 
was  erected  to  afford  shelter  to  the  dele- 
gates and  participants,  and  chairs  cov- 
ered the  green  to  seat  the  vast  audience. 

The  arrangements  were  very  complete, 
and  everything  moved  smoothly.  The 
delegates,  arrayed  in  academic  gowns 
and  mortar-boards,  did  not  make  as  som- 
ber a  spectacle  as  might  be  inferred. 
Now  and  then  some  venerable  ecclesiast 
clad  in  bright  scarlet  gave  a  vivid  bit 
of  color  and  suggested  a  bobolink.  A 
Cuban  delegate  gave  a  dash  of  blue  and 
yellow,  and  the  general  effect  was  bright 
and  pleasing.  The  march  from  the  Phil- 
lips Brooks  house  to  the  pavilion  was 
very  impressive.  The  foreign  delegates 
were  given  seats  on  one  side  of  the  stage, 
the  American  delegates  on  the  other, 
while  the  college  officers  and  other  digna- 
taries  were  in  the  back.  After  singing 
by  a  large  chorus  and  a  prayer,  the 
formal  exercises  began.  The  new  presi- 
dent made  a  pleasing  impression.  A  num- 
ber of  degrees  were  conferred,  including 
a  well-earned  LL.  D.  to  his  associate, 
^Morse    Stephens,    who    represented    the 


University  of  California.  After  the 
morning  exercises  the  company  marched 
to  Memorial  Hall,  where  luncheon  was 
served. 

In  the  afternoon  the  inaugural  address 
was  delivered,  attracting  close  attention 
and  being  very  cordially  received.  It 
was  evident  that  the  new  administration 
would  in  some  respects  represent  a  modi- 
fied policy.  The  college  would  receive 
especial  consideration  and  be  strength- 
ened. The  address  showed  s^-mpathy  and 
a  friendly  regard  for  the  new  student 
and  an  earnest  purpose  to  uphold  and  ad- 
vance the  traditions  of  Harvard. 

On  the  second  day  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  seeing  the  distinguished  dele- 
gates at  short  range.  One  by  one  each 
was  presented  to  the  president,  giving  his 
name  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  reaching  to  the  stage  and  hearing 
it  called  in  stentorian  tones  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  as  he  reached  the  top 
and  started  on  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable distance  to  the  presidential  com- 
pany in  the  center.  Some  of  the  great 
men  were  perceptibly  embarrassed,  drop- 
ping the  addresses  they  were  to  present 
to  the  recently  inaugurated  and  getting 
their  feet  mixed  up  with  their  robes,  but 
they  were  a  distinguished  group  and  it 
was  a  great  sight. 

He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
lofty  tone  of  all  the  addresses  and  the 
manifest  advance  in  the  conception  of 
the  place  and  purpose  of  higher  educa- 
tion since  the  time  when  he  was  a  student. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  end  of  education 
seemed  personal  advantage,  the  attain- 
ment of  culture  as  an  individual  pos- 
session for  the  advancement  of  self-in- 
terest. Now  the  whole  thought  seems  to 
be  education  as  an  increased  opportunity 
for  service.  Just  as  it  is  no  longer  felt 
that  wealth  is  rightly  used  when  it  min- 
isters solely  to  personal  gratification,  so 
it  is  assumed  that  the  advantages  gained 
through  education  are  not  for  self  alone, 
but  for  the  general  good  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  mankind.  And  this  higher  ideal  is 
not  peculiar  to  America,  but  all  over 
the  world  there  is  this  same  acceptance 
of  the  respon.sibility  of  service. 

The  second  speaker  was  Profes.sor 
Charles  M,  Gayley  of  the  Univei-sity  of 
California,  who  spoke  on  "English  Uni- 
versities."    He   was   very  spirited   and 
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somewhat  free  in  his  strictures  on  Amer- 
ican   schools,   high   and   low.       lie    was 
especially  severe  on  the  elective  system 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  by  Har- 
vard, l)nt  which  had  only  been  borrowed 
from  California  and  carried  beyond  all 
reascm.       The    principal    debt    we    owed 
Harvard   in  this  regard  was  the  filling 
the  bladder  so  full  that  it  had  burst  in 
twenty-five  years,  whereas  if  not  so  ex- 
tended it  might  have  lasted  seventy-five. 
He  ridiculed  the  major  study  plan,  as  a 
w-eak  concession  to  students  who  had  no 
conception  of  what  they  ought  to  want. 
He  was  almost  equally  hard  on  the  theory 
that  the  university  should  occupy  four 
years  of  a  student's  time  in  teaching  him 
things  he  could  never  use  by  methods 
that  he  might  use.     Most  students  enter 
the  university  with  no  idea  of  what  they 
want  and  daw^dle  aw-ay  four  years  w ith- 
out  finding  out.     They  come  poorly  pre- 
pared  for  anything.      The    elementary 
schools  are  rotten.    They  are  little  better 
than  kindergartens.     Three  years  ought 
to  give  any  young  man  the  basis  for  the 
special  studies  he  proposes  to  take  up. 
Then  he  should  direct  his  work  to  the 
chosen  end.     To  work  aimlessly  for  four 
years  and  then  give  two,  three  or  four 
vears  to  vocational  w'ork  was  absurd. 

"When  a  young  man  enters  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  it  is  found  out  whether 
or  not  be  intends  entering;  a  profession. 
If  he  is  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  other 
professional  man.  his  studies  are  made 
to  correspond.  Should  a  youngr  man  have 
no  direct  calling  in  view  he  is  put  in  a 
g'eneral  course  that  will  some  way  fit  him 
for  whatever  he  may  concJude  to  do  or  be. 
INIatters  are  not  adjusted  on  these  lines  in 
America,  and  they  ought  to  be." 

It  would  not  be  many  years  before  the 
leading  universities  in  America  w^ould 
be  forced  to  conform  to  some  such  course, 
and  after  they  had  it  would  probably  be 
discovered  by  Harvard. 

Professor  Lange  was  to  have  spoken  on 
"German  Universities,"  but  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  Professor 
Haskell,  a  graduate  of  Gottingen,  kindly 
filled  the  breach  and  explained  the  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  German  univer- 
sity idea,  which  differs  so  radically  with 
the  American  as  to  make  comparison  dif- 
ficult. The  freedom  of  the  student  to 
study  what  he  pleased  and  of  the  pro- 


fessor t(r  teach  what  he  pleased  were 
nicely  adjusted.  The  aim  of  the  pro- 
fessor was  simply  to  teach  the  truth.  The 
various  colleges  provided  all  that  any 
student  required,  and  study  was  thor- 
ough and  serious. 

Professor  W.  C.  Morgan  spoke  loyally 
and  lovingly  of  Yale,  demonstrating  the 
hold  she  gains  on  her  children.  He  de- 
scribed the  group  system  as  there  fol- 
lowed, and  spoke  of  the  special  care  given 
to  the  freshmen  on  entering.  She  had 
been  favored  by  the  high  character  and 
devotion  of  the  men  who  had  made  this 
work  their  particular  calling.  He  closed 
by  speaking  of  Yale's  supreme  purpose 
— the  making  of  good  citizens.  He  spoke 
of  Yale's  motto, — "For  God,  for  country, 
and  for  Yale," — which  their  opponents 
said  represented  their  idea  of  a  climax, 
but  which  very  truly  expressed  the  fun- 
damental end  of  Yale  training- — a  devo- 
tion to  the  highest,  a  desire  for  service 
in  the  community,  and  a  love  for  their 
Alma  jMater. 

Dr.  John  C.  Spencer,  recently  elected 
IMayor  of  the  city  of  Palo  Alto,  spoke  on 
Columbia  University.  He  explained  that 
professional  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
kept  him  from  active  connection  with  Co- 
lumbia, though  he  had  kept  in  close  touch 
with  its  spirit  and  its  remarkable  devel- 
opment. He  gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  main  events  of  its  history  from  its 
foundation  in  pre-revolutionars"  days,  its 
change  of  name  thereafter,  and  its  final 
location  in  its  present  commanding  posi- 
tion. 

Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  a  graduate  of 
Wisconsin  University,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  semi-humorous  account  of  its 
distinctive  characteristics.  It  seems  to 
be  especially  successful  in  commanding 
legislative  support,  and  is  essentially  a 
popular  institution.  It  is  strong  with  the 
farmers  and  its  summer  schools  draw 
great  crowds.  It  is  a  great  thing  when 
an  institution  of  learning  gives  a  ten- 
days'  course.  The  correspondence  course 
of  study  is  very  popular,  and  the  legisla- 
ture is  so  willing  to  provide  university 
lecturers  for  courses  for  the  people  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  appropriation 
down  to  a  figure  that  can  be  possibly 
used.  The  university  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good.  How  successful  it  is  as  an 
institution  of  learning  is  not  so    plain. 
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Mr.   Smith  closed  with  an  earnest  plea 
for  culture. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Professor   E.   B.   Krehbiel   of   Stanford, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  many  unusual  features  of  that  great 
university.     Not  bound  by  tradition  nor 
by  anything  else,  having  abundant  money 
for  ail  purposes,  Chicago  had  been  free 
to  try  various  experiments  and  had  done 
things  on  a  large  scale.     The  buildings, 
with"  the  exception  of  a  few  temporary 
in  character,  had  been  given  by  citizens 
of  Chicago.  They  were  generally  planned 
to  meet  requirements  for  fifty  years.     A 
library   was   now   being   erected,    which 
would  carry  out  careful  calculations  of 
housing   the   books    and   supplying    the 
other  wants  likely  to  arise  in  fifty  years. 
In   the   matter  of  discipline  there  had 
never  been  any  difficulty.    It  is  assumed 
that  all  students  were  citizens  and  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  law.    In  case  of 
any  disturbance    the    police  is  expected 
to  do  its  duty  and  arrest  offenders.  There 
is  no  trouble  with  athletics.     They  are 
under  the  control  of  the  university  and- 
managed   by  its   authorities.     The  uni- 
versity  has   its   own   press   and   it    does 
good  work.     Criticism  is  made  that  the 
■  funds  are  largely  provided  by  one  man, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  been 
given  without  strings  and  without  condi-. 
tions.     There  are  in  the  United  States  a 
John  Harvard  University,  an  Eli  Yale 
University,  an  Ezra  Cornell  University, 
a   Johns   Hopkins  University,   a  Leland 
Stanford    Junior    University, — and  the 
University   of   Chicago.     During    seven 
years'  residence  the  only  dictation  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  was  on  one  occasion 
when  ]Mr.  Rockefeller  advised  that  the 
I'niversity   live  within  its  income — and 
that  admonition  it  gladly  followed. 

*    *    * 

Up  the  Divide. 

From  Denver,  Colorado,  comes  some- 
thing new  and  suggestive  in  the  way  of 
a  religious  periodical.  It  boars  the  name 
"Up  the  Divide,"  and  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Duron  J.  H.  Ward  and  Rev.  Wm. 
Thurston  Brown.  It  is  a  "a  periodical 
,qsking— Why  not  soe  Religion  and  Social 
Things  from  Higher  Altitudes?"  Its 
claim  is  "The  hiaher  the  altitude— the 


clearer  the  atmosphere."  The  following 
extracts  from  its  prospectus  state  its 
position  quite  clearly : 

There  are  plenty  of  periodica!'-'  I'h'  -'^ 
furnish  "news."  There  are  few  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  popular  scientific  in- 
terpretation (cosmical  and  anthropolo- 
gical) of  religious  and  social  facts. 

There  are  many  who  try  to  spread 
printer's  ink  over  the  largest  number  of 
square  yards.  There  are  a  few  who 
strive  to  tell  their  message  in  least  space 
and  fewest  words. 

There  are  many  whose  utterances  em- 
anate from  a  philosophy  ancient  and  un- 
adapted  to  our  problems.  There  are  a 
few  who  are  grasping  the  accumulating 
facts  of  their  own  age  and  from  them 
making  the  philosophy  which  fits  and 
explains  their  own  conditions. 

They  are  numerous  who  do  not  see  any 
deep  difficulties,  and  hence  do  not  men- 
tion any  vexing  contrasts,  comparisons 
or  ideals.  There  are  a  few  who  see,  and 
say  it  plainly. 

There  are  many  undertaken  for  bus- 
iness and  moneyed  ends.  There  are  few 
where  only  love  of  the  cause  impels. 

We  must  strive  to  be  with  the  few 
of  Today.  Thus  only  is  there  any  chance 
of  being  with  the  many  of  Tomorrow. 

Dr.  Ward  further  expresses  the  pur- 
pose in  a  kindly  personal  letter  in  which 
he  says:  "Ou/ effort  is  to  furnish  am- 
munition and  helpful  suggestion  for 
thoroughgoing  liberal  religious  people." 
That  they  succeed  in  this  no  one  can 
deny  who  cuts  the  forty  pages  of  orig- 
inal and  selected  matter.  Beside  the 
burning,  fearless  words  of  the  editors, 
there  are,  in  the  two  numbers  before  us, 
extracts  and  quotations  from  Dr.  Chas. 
W.  Eliot,  David  Utter,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  Emerson, 
Dr.  Peabody  and  many  others. 

The  size  of  the  magazine  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  man  who  travels.  Its 
six  by  seven  is  within  the  compass  of 
the  ordinary  pocket  and  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  think  and  not  afraid  to  know 
what  others  think  cannot  make  a  better 
investment  than  to  send  a  dollar  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  Duron  J.  IT.  Ward. 

Denver. 

*    *    * 

The  trulv  religious  man  is  a  disturber 
of  the  Peace.— W.  Hanson  Pulsford. 
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Religion  as  the  Life  of  To-day. 

[Sermon  by  Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  as  reported 
ill   Seattle  Post-I niiiUgencir  of  November  15.] 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  minister  of  the 
Boylston  Avenue  Unitarian  Church, 
took  for  his  subject  of  Sunday's  sermon 
"The  New  Mission  of  Religion  in  the  Life 
of  To-day."    He  said: 

"In  a  sug'ofestive  address  at  our  recent 
national  conference  in  Chicago,  Rev. 
William  C.  Gannett  closes  with  a  thought 
w^hich  I  shall  adopt  as  my  theme.  Speak- 
ing first  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  he 
says :  'At  least  with  all  my  heart  I  hope 
that  M^e  have  reached  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  three  successive  motives 
I  have  called  protest,  consolidation  and 
expansion  are  being  combined  and  trans- 
figured into  a  motive  bearing  a  nobler 
name  than  either  of  these — the  name, 
Spiritualization.' 

"Five  specific  tasks  in  religion,  pre- 
pared by  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
waiting  to  be  done  by  the  twentieth  cen- 
tuiy — all  of  them  processes  in  the  spirit- 
ualization of  religion, 

"  'First — During  the  last  century 
science  has  revealed  a  new  universe;  it 
must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
spirit.    Who  is  to  be  the  interpreter? 

"  'Second — This  last  century  history 
and  criticism  have  shown  that  every 
faith  of  the  past  is  truth  in  the  process 
of  evolution ;  then  the  truths  in  the  old 
dogmas  of  Christendom — those  crude 
dogmas  against  which  our  fathers  pro- 
tested— are  to  be  drawn  out,  restated, 
displayed  as  the  laws  of  the  life  of  the 
soul.  Reinterpretation  in  terms  of  the 
spirit  is  the  twentieth  century  method 
of  refutation.  Who  is  to  reinterpret 
them? 

"  'Third — But  this  last  century  men 
have  been  learning  that  even  the  truest 
doctrine  is  less  charged  with  spiritual 
power  than  certain  principles  called 
freedom  and  fellowship  and  character 
and  service  in  religion.  Who  are  the 
prophets  to  esta])lish  the  supremacy  of 
these  principles  over  theology  in  the 
coming  religion  ? 

CHURCH    CO-OPERATION    NECESSARY. 

"  'Fourth — The  last  century  has  fur- 
ther made  plain  that  religion  cannot  ex- 


ert the  force  it  should  in  the  world  as 
long  as  its  churches  stand  separate  and 
mutually  repellant;  to  which  of  them  is 
intrusted  the  mission  of  reconciliation, 
or  of  conciliation  ? 

"  'Fifth— And  finally,  this  last  century 
has  made  it  probable,  if  not  sure,  that 
unless  the  churches  more  actively,  boldly, 
successfully  translate  the  visions  of 
Jesus  into  the  realized  kingdom  of 
righteousness  on  the  earth,  honor  and 
power  and  function  will  be  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  other  forces  of  uplift. 
What  group  of  churches  will  set  most 
successful  example  of  such  translation?' 

"These  five  specific  and  glorious  tasks 
in  religion  the  nineteenth  century  has 
made  ready  for  the  twentieth — all  of 
them  phases  of  religious  spiritualization. 
To  whom  are  the  tasks  committed?  To 
all ;  and  to  each  group  of  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  and 
strength  and  the  purity  of  its  religious- 
ness. 

"In  my  experience  with  men  and 
women  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life, 
in  the  churches  and  out  of  the  churches, 
spiritualization  is  the  one  word  which 
explains  the  heart-hunger  of  today,  is  the 
dynamic  which  is  stirring  in  the  older 
faiths  to  produce  the  new  and  diviner,  • 
to  give  men  a  sublimer  vision  of  the  dig- 
nity and  divinity  of  life. 

"There  never  were  such  significant  so- 
cial movements  of  such  far-reaching  in- 
clusiveness.  There  never  was  such  an 
era  of  discovery  as  that  of  modern 
science.  There  never  was  such  an  in- 
tellectual outreaching  as  has  come  with 
the  conception  of  evolution  as  a  univer- 
sal law  of  life.  There  never  was  such 
a  spiritual  awakening,  spiritual  uplift, 
and  spiritual  power  as  is  coming  with 
the  discovery  and  understanding  of  the 
finer  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe  and 
how  these  are  linked  with  the  finer  spir- 
itual forces  we  are  discovering  are  res- 
ident in  personality.  There  never  was 
such  a  passion  for  righteousness  and 
purity  as  comes  with  a  revelation  of  the 
truth  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  child  of 
the  infinite  love  and  is  standing  always 
in  the  eternal  and  is  here  to  grow  God- 
ward. 

VIGOROUS  FOLLOWING  CERTAIN. 

"However  haltingly  one  may  speak,  it 
is  mv  conviction  that  the  one  who  has 
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some  sense  of  the  new  birth  that  is  upon 
us  and  can  reveal  in  moflern  thought 
and  modern  language,  the  divinity  and 
sublimity  of  it  for  humanity,  will  not 
lack  for  a  vigorous  and  virile  following. 

"One  of  the  great  revelations  of  mod- 
ern life  is  that  we  live  in  a  universe, 
not  in  a  little  earth,  nor  one  corner  of 
the  earth,  but  that  we  are  a  part  of  an 
infinite  system  of  worlds,  a  universe — a 
universe  saturated  with  and  bound  to- 
gether by  one  divine  life.  In  this  uni- 
verse science  has  made  as  clear  as  sun- 
light three  inspiring  truths:  1.  Unity  of 
energy.  2.  Unity  of  Life.  3.  Unity  of 
humanity. 

"The  energy  of  the  universe  is  all  one 
energy.  It  appears  in  endless  modifica- 
tions and  incarnations — sunshine,  rose 
petal,  baby's  dimpled  smile,  heat,  electric 
spark,  electron.  Roentgen  rays,  gravita- 
tion, the  harmonious  swing  of  the 
worlds  through  space,  volcanic  eruption, 
summer  shower,  winter  snow — but  it  is 
all  one  energy,  one  force,  one  power; 
and  can  now  by  the  genius  of  man's  in- 
tellect be  transformed  at  will  from  any 
one  of  the  forms  into  each  of  the  others, 
but  not  one  iota  of  it  can  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Jesus  calls  this  universe-en- 
ergy, infinite  spirit,  and  ascribes  to  it,  to 
the  life  that  pervades  and  sustains  all 
that  all-inclusive  term.  Father — Our 
Father. 

ALL  ONE  LIFE. 

"It  is  all  one  life  whatever  may  be  its 
manifestation,  wherever  in  the  scale  it 
may  be  found,  however  high  or  low, 
great  or  small.  It  is  all  filled  and 
thrilled  with  divine  potentialities ;  it  can 
all  be  trusted ;  it  can  all  be  saved :  it  can 
all  be  developed  into  God-like  results  if 
we  will  go  to  it  and  work  with  it  in  per- 
fect faith,  because  it  is  all  filled  with 
infinite  possibilities  upward  and  God- 
ward;  and  slowly.  0,  so  slowly!  we  are 
having  borne  in  upon  us  the  truth  of 
Jesus  that  the  evil  tendencies  in  it  are 
to  be  overcome  only  by  good. 

"Rut  the  most  inspiring  truth  is  the 
unity  of  human ity.  All  the  others  are 
but  means  to  an  end  and  that  end  is 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  and  the 
race.  From  pole  to  pole  the  world 
aroinid  we  have  found  that  humanity  is 
essentially  one.  We  are  all  of  one  blood, 
of  one  nation,   all   the   children   of  one 


God  the  Father.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  There 
are  a  thou.sand  and  one  modifications  and 
manifestations  of  that  humanity  from 
lowest  African  bushman  and  Philippine 
Igorrote  to  'myriad-minded  Shakespeare' 
and  divincst  Christ.  But  wherever  they 
may  be  in  the  scale  of  savagery  or  civil- 
ization, they  are  all  children  of  one  God. 
all  possessing  essentially  the  same  mental 
and  moral  and  spiritual  possibilities.  A 
mosaic  made  up  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  dreamed  or  thought  or  achieved  in 
the  race  as  a  whole  would  give  us  some 
slight  conception  of  what  I  believe  is 
possible  for  each  individual  in  the  ages 
of  unfoldment  to  come.  Wherever  they 
may  be  found  and  to  whatever  race  they 
may  belong,  whatever  their  degree  of 
development,  they  all  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  mind,  of  conscience,  of  soul, 
of  character,  and  in  process  of  time  can 
be  developed  into  the  stature  of  complete 
men  or  Avomen. 

FOUNDATION   BUILT   UPON   FAITH. 

"It  is  upon  this  foundation  of  the  one- 
ness of  all  life,  of  its  divine  possibilities, 
with  the  sublimest  of  faith,  the  largest 
hope,  and  Christ-like  love,  that  we  are  to 
erect  a  temple  of  civilization  which,  in 
grandeur,  will  be  the  consummation  of 
the  ages.  ^Modern  science  has  given  us 
a  new  starting  point,  an  infinite  outlook, 
and  an  infallible  method  of  achievement 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  has 
also  given  us  a  new  vision  of  what  life 
is,  what  its  purpose  and  meaning  is,  and 
a  juster  estimate  of  what  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  it.  A  conception  of  life  and 
the  universe  which  is  as  God-like  and 
Christ-like  as  any  of  the  olden  visions 
because  it  is  out  of  the  infinite  treasure 
house  of  truth.  With  this  enlargement 
of  the  contents  of  life  is  coming  an  equal 
enlargement  of  our  conception  of  God : 
and  that  individual  who  has  gone  into 
the  depths  and  into  the  heights  of  life, 
who  has  thus  eomnuined  with  the  Un- 
seen face  to  face,  who  knows  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  its  passions  of  evil  and  its 
communions  of  love,  who  has  experienced 
its  mounts  of  transfiguration  and  its 
depths  of  the  shadow  death,  wWl  go  out 
to  life  to  reveal  to  men  that  God  is  in 
it  all  a  living  spiritual  presence,  walking 
with  us  all  the  wav  of  life,  who  is  loving 
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lis  and  speaking'  to  us.  and  inspiring 
and  helping  iis  to  unknown  ways  today 
as  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Moses  and 
Christ.  The  consuming  fires  of  this  spir- 
itual presence  are  burning  upon  the  al- 
tars of  today  and  we  need  to  have  our 
lips  touched  with  this  fire  if  we  are  to 
touch  life  with  the  healing  hand. 

"With  this  conception  of  an  infinite 
universe  and  the  universal  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  Father  must  come  an  equal 
thought  about  man,  who  alone,  by  virtue 
of  a  conscious  personality,  a  wealth  of 
mental  and  spiritual  power,  is  a  child  of 
God,  not  a  child  of  yesterday  or  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  of  eternity  and  infinity, 
with  a  mental  and  spiritual  nature  akin 
to  God. 


manhood -that  has  been  set  free  by  a 
vision  of  divine  truth.  In  our  eagerness 
to  separate  church  and  state  we  forgot 
that  the  actual  and  the  ideal  cannot  be 
divorced  without  death  to  one  or  both. 
In  eliminating  the  Bible  and  moral  in- 
struction from  our  public  schools  we  did 
not  look  far  enough  into  the  future  to 
see  the  wreckage  of  character  which  was 
to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  action, 
for  death  always  is  the  result  of  sin, 
whether  it  be  that  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. In  our  passion  for  scientific 
truths  we  have  well-nigh  lost  our  sense 
of  the  spiritual  source  whence  they  is- 
sue, and  in  the  achievement  of  which  is 
found  the  verities  and  sublimities  of  life, 
and  ultimatelv  the  Christ  character. 


AWAKEN    TO    DIVINE   POWER. 


MUST  DEVELOP  CHARACTER. 


"We  are  at  home  in  the  universe ;  we  "Intellectual  power  is  nothing,  social 

have  moved   in   and  taken   full  posses-  life  is  but  a  butterfly  existence,  wealth 

sion;  but  we  are  just  awakening  to  the  is  debauching,  music  is  nothing,  inven- 

fact  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  uni-  tion  is  nothing,  science  and  literature, 

verse  has  as  yet  been  untouched  by  the  philosophy  and  art,  are  nothing,  unless 

divine    power    which    gives    glory    and  the  soul  is  expanded  and  ennobled,  un- 

grandeur  and  sublimity  to  it  all ;    that  less    character   has    become    the    divine 

is    man    himself.      The   universe    exists  master,   with   both   the   power   and   the 

but  for  the  unfoldment  and  perfection  will  to  make  this  earth  a  kingdom  of 

of  man.  and  if  that  is  not  accomplished  God  for  man,  for  humanity,  a  fit  dwell- 

we  have  missed  the  purpose  of  life.  When  ing-place  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 

we  speak  of  the  greatest  thing  in  the  the  living  God. 

Avorlcl  Ave  at  once  think  of  Drummond's  "Our  immediate  problem,  then,  is  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  love.  Not  so;  that  bringing  of  a  new  spiritual  vision  to 
is  only  one  expression  of  the  soul ;  it,  man,  the  revelation  to  him  of  the  spirit- 
indeed,  is  great  and  brings  us  close  to  nal  contents  of  his  soul,  the  spiritualiz- 


the  divine  in  its  deepest  expression,  but 
man  himself  is  greater.  Love  is  but  the 
means  to  an  end — the  divine  sunshine 
in  the  growth  and  completion  of  char- 
acter. 

"After  a  century  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  astounding  progress  in  material 


ation  of  the  facts  and  factors  which  en- 
ter into  his  character  and  into  his 
civilization. 

"Without  a  vision  the  people  perish, 
declared  an  old  prophet,  and  history  is 
Avitness  of  its  truth.  The  ideal  of  mod- 
ern science  is  nothing  less  than  the  com- 


and  mental  civilization  we  are  just  be-  plete  eradication  of  disease  and  evil  and 
coming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  will  the  means  of  its  achievement  is  at  hand: 
all  dissolve  as  in  the  past  unless  we  make  but  without  the  widest  and  Avisest  ap- 
equally  great  achievements  in  the  moral  preciation  of  this,  the  most  Christ-like 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  God-like  vision  of  the  ages,  the 
unless  AAC  develop  man  in  all  the  full-  people  shall  surely  go  on  perishing, 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  he  is  an  heir  and 
joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ.  Material 
Avealth  and  resources  are  as  apples  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  unless  the  man 
AA-ho  builds  the  palace  is  enlarged  in  man- 
hood thereby.  In  our  passion  to  have 
here  a  free  republic  Ave  have  forgotten 
that  freedom  means  license  except  to  a 


*     «     « 

So   -wisely  hath   the    Lord    God    framed    these 
human  souls  of  ours, 
That  each  likes  best  the  place  where  he  doth 
dwell : 
Ask  the  lost   spirits  where  Perdition  is,  they'll 
say  in  Heaven ; 
Ask  saints,  they'll  tell  you  'tis  in  Hell. 

From  the  German  of  Goethe. 
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"Our  Debt  to  the  Orient." 

[Extract  from  sermon  of  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles,  "On  Our  Debt  to  the 
Orient,"  as  reported  in  Times  of  November  22.] 

"The  two  forces  that  are  doing  most 
to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
intelligent  contact  with  each  other,  are 
commerce  and  religion.  The  tAvo  men 
who  penetrate  most  fearlessly  into  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  world  are  the 
trader  and  the  missionary.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  inspired  by  directly  op- 
posite motives.  The  trader  goes  for 
what  he  can  get,  the  missionary  for 
what  he  can  give.  The  trader's  inter- 
ests are  wholly  materialistic,  the  mis- 
sionary's spiritual.  Yet  how  often  it 
is  that  the  trader  carries  that  into  the 
unknown  land  that  awakens  it  to  a 
new  life  even  more  effectually  than 
the  missionary. 

"The  chief  benefits  derived  from  the 
missionary  enterprises  are  the  things 
he  regards  as  of  secondary  importance. 
He  assumes  at  the  outset  that  his  re- 
ligion is  all  true  while  the  religion  of 
the  native  to  whom  he  goes  is  all 
wrong.  His  purpose  is  to  persuade 
the  native  to  reject  in  toto  his  own  re- 
ligion and  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
missionary.  No  matter  how  success- 
ful he  may  be  in  this  if  that  is  all  he 
accomplishes,  it  is  of  very  little  value. 

"But  that  is  not  all  he  accomplishes. 
While  his  primary-  interest  i.s  in  the 
salvation  of  the  native's  soul  in  an- 
other world  he  becomes  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  his  soul  and  body  in 
this  life  here  and  now  and  ministers 
to  him  from  that  point  of  view.  He 
tells  him  how  they  live  and  how  they 
do  things  in  his  own  country.  To  this 
end  he  founds  schools  and  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  that  greatly  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life.  The  mis- 
sionary him.self  finds  that  he  is  learn- 
ing more  from  the  men  he  came  to 
teach  than  he  ever  learned  before  in 
all  his  life.  The  missionary  becomes  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  the  results  of 
the  two  civilizations  in  a  way  that  is 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  both.  It  is  in 
this  supposedly  secondary  result  that 
the  chief  benefits  of  missionary  enter- 
prises lay. 

"I  should  like  to  think  of  a  time 
when    missionary    enterprises    will    be 


mutually  reciprocal,  when  instead  of 
regarding  the  people  of  the  Orient  as 
heathen  living  in  gross  darkness,  and 
sending  a  few  missionaries  over  to 
'pluck  a  few  brands  from  the  burn- 
ing." we  assume  at  the  outset  that 
they  have  developed  a  religion  that 
from  many  points  of  view  is  as  true 
as  our  own.  and  has  that  within  it 
which  the  world  needs:  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  invite  a  number  of  enlight- 
ened Buddhists  and  Brahmins  and 
other  representatives  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions  to  come  over  here  and 
tour  our  country  preaching  and  teach- 
ing their  religious  convictions  and 
ideals  of  life  to  the  end  that  we  may 
incorporate  some  of  the  results  of  their 
long  years  of  experience  into  our  reli- 
gious convictions,  that  we  may  gain 
poise  and  balance  in  the  midst  of  our 
life  of  restless  aggressiveness — a  thing 
we  sadly  need. 

"They,  in  turn,  would  invite  our  re- 
ligious leaders  to  visit  them  and  set 
forth  our  views,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  converts,  but  that  they  may  in- 
corporate some  of  our  principles  and 
our  spirit  into  their  lives  to  the  end 
that  the  system  of  caste  into  which  so 
nuich  of  their  society  has  crystallized 
may  be  broken  up  and  they  become 
doers,  as  well  as  dreamers,  and  learn 
how  to  make  a  more  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  ideals  to  evervday  life." 

AAA* 

T>-  -^v-  T>- 

Men  have  come  to  speak  of  revelation 
as  somewhat  long  ago  given  and  done,  as 
if  God  were  dead.  .  .  .  The  assumption 
that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  passed,  that 
the  Bible  is  closed:  the  fear  of  degrad- 
ing the  character  of  Jesus  by  represent- 
ing Him  as  a  man.  indicate  "with  suf- 
ficient clearness  the  falsehood  of  our 
theology.  It  is  the  office  of  the  true 
teacher  to  show  us  that  God  is,  not  was ; 
that  He  speaketh,  not  spake. 

Once  leave  your  own  knowledge  of 
God,  your  own  sentiment,  and  take  sec- 
ondary' knowledge,  as  St.  Paul's,  or 
George  Fox's,  or  Swedenborg's,  and  you 
get  Avide  from  God  with  every  year  this 
secondary  form  lasts,  and  if,  as  now.  for 
centuries  —  the  chasm  yawns  to  that 
breadth  that  men  can  scarcely  be  con- 
vinced there  is  in  them  anything  divine. 
— FalpJi  Waldo  Emcrsoti. 
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Opening  of  Unity  Hall,  Berkeley. 

September  10,  1909. 
Through  willing  heart  and  helping  hand, 

Behold  achieved  our  long  desire! 
Aiul  gathered  here,  a  household  band, 

We  light  tonight  the  household  fire. 

Be  welcomed  here  the  old,  the  young, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  prince  and  thrall: 

Be  Jesus"  motto  high  uphung, — 
Who  serveth  most  is  chief  of  all. 

Here  mirth  and  pastime  speed  the  hour, 
The  lighter  moods  that  ease  our  care : 

Here  graver  themes,  through  lips  of  power, 
(iive  guidance  to  the  ways  we  fare! 

May  human  fellowship  here  take 
A  radiance  from  the  altar's  glow, 

And  kindlier  hearts,  here  quickened,  make 
From  purer  founts  its  worship  flow! 

O  Thou  whose  service,  wide  and  free. 
Is  inward  strength  and  light  and  cheer, — 

Be  that  our  bond  of  unity 

And  fire  the  souls  that  gather  here! 

F.  L.  E. 

*     *     * 

The  New  Gospel. 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE's  LETTERS. 

''The  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Blaekie 
to  His  Wife,"  selected  and  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Archibald  Stodart  Walker, 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  Blaekie  was  a  very  terrible, 
though  never  an  unkindly,  critic  of  folly, 
failure,  and  worse.  Here  is  an  amusing 
list,  which  dates  from  the  year  i860,  of 
the  people  whom  he  does  not  like,  en- 
closed in  a  short  note  to  his  wife,  whom, 
in  the  facetiousness  of  the  moment,  he 
styles  "excellent  wretch" : 

From  the  barren  subtlety  of  lawyers, 
from  the  slippery  shiftiness  of  politi- 
cians, and  from  the  blind  restlessness 
and  calculated  selfishness  of  commercial 
speculators. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 

From  a  scholar  who  smells  of  l)ooks, 
from  a  sportsman  who  smells  of  horses, 
and  a  mother  who  smells  of  babies, 
C4ood  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  genius  without  sense,  from  tal- 
ent without  love,  and  from  creeds  with- 
out humanity. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 

From  the  three  infallibles,  the  Roman 
pope,  the  editor  of  a  party  newspaper, 


and  a  woman  when  she  is  in  the  wrong, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me! 
From  a  man  without  brains,  from  a 
woman  without  religion,  and  from  a  poet 
without  sense, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me! 
From  a  Tory  without  sense,  a  Liberal 
without  sentiment,  and  a  Radical  with- 
out reverence, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 
From  a  fair  woman  when  she  weeps, 
from  a  false  woman  when  she  smiles,  and 
from  a  clever  woman  when  she  talks, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 
From  prejudice  that  blinds  the  truth, 
from  sophistry  that  juggles  with  truth, 
and  from  faction  that  poisons  truth, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 
To    this    may    be    appropriately  ap- 
pended what  in  a  letter  written  in  1869 
to  his  wife    ("fairest    being")   he    calls 
"The  New  Gospel" : 

1.  Hate  all  men. 

2.  Suspect  your  friends,  if  you  have 
any. 

3.  Envy  your  friends,  if  you  have  any. 

4.  Despise  your  opinion. 

5.  Waste  your  substance. 

6.  Steal  your  neighbor's  substance, 

7.  Never  speak  the  truth  unless  you 
are  sure  men  won't  believe  you. 

8.  Never  confess  that  you  are  in  the 
wrong. 

9.  Always  follow  the  fashion. 

10.  Never  be  generous,  except  when 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  giving 
a  penny  in  one  direction  you  may  gain  a 
shilling  in  another. 

11.  Give  your  passions  full  swing. 

12.  Think  everybody  a  humbug  but 
yourself. 

13.  Call  everybody  else's  opinions 
"rot,"  and  everything  "bosh"  except 
your  own  business. 

14.  Divide  all  luankind  into  two 
classes — the  clever  and  the  stupid,  or  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  of  which  the  latter 
is  naturally  the  tool  and  the  slave  of  the 
former. 

15.  Call  all  good  and  excellent  people 
bores  and  all  supei*ficial  and  irreverent 
people  "smart." 

Blaekie  was,  as  any  one  may  see  from 
these  quotations,  if  they  did  not  know  it 
before,  a  dealer  in  aphorisms.  Here  are 
some  more,  selected  at  random  from  his 
letters : 
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"I  can  conceive  no  happiness  higher 
than  activity." 

"Tameness  is  not  a  virtue,  it  may 
merely  be  the  absence  of  a  vice — the  in- 
dication of  a  force  too  feeble  to  run  into 
excess." 

"Virtue  appears  only  when  a  strong 
force  is  wisely  exercised  under  a  strong 
regulation." 

"There  is  no  true  life  in  this  world, 
except  in  the  earnest  and  indefatigable 
doing  of  duty." 

"To  be  free  is  to  be  lawless,  to  be  law- 
less is  to  be  reasonless,  to  be  reasonless  is 
to  be  a  ruin  in  this  world  of  order." 

"I  can  live  without  health;  I  can  live 
without  creeds  or  churches,  without 
Whig  or  Torv.  without  all  that  distin- 
guishes a  gentleman  from  a  man ;  but 
two  things  I  cannot  live  without — truth 
and  love." 

"The  want  of  truth  blinds  me:  the 
want  of  love  freezes  me.  and  I  die." 

"Christianity  may  be  compared  to  a 
sweet  fruit  enclosed  in  a  prickly  rind. 
These  prickles  are  threefold — theological 
dogmas,  ceremonial  mummery,  and  sac- 
erdotal pretensions." 

"The  man  must  always  be  the  substra- 
tum of  the  Christian." 

"A  Tory  with  sense  is  a  Liberal  more 
or  less,  a  Liberal  with  sense  is  a  Tory 
more  or  less,  and  a  Liberal  without  sense 
is  a  Radical." — Glasgow  Herald. 


Plea  for  Widow's  Pension. 


The  strongest  human  force  "that 
makes  for  righteousness"  is  the  love  of 
a  woman  for  her  children.  Death  never 
seems  to  us  so  needlessly  cruel  as  when 
it  takes  the  mother  and  leaves  her  help- 
less little  ones  deprived  of  the  influence 
which  nothing  can  replace.  Why  are 
we  so  sensitive  to  the  cruelty  of  death 
on  such  occasions — so  ol)tuse  to  the 
heartlessness  that  permits  mere  poverty 
to  break  up  a  home  or  to  force  a  woman 
to  devote  to  earning  a  living  the  time 
and  strength  that  belong  ])y  an  inalien- 
able right  to  her  children? 

The  ordinary  wage-earner  or  man  on 
a  moderate  salary,  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  married  life,  when  his  expenses 
are  heaviest,  has  little  chance  to  save. 
He  has  done  well  if  he  has  been  able  to 


keep  up  a  small  life  insurance  or  to  buy 
an  inexpensive  home.  If  death  or  per- 
manent ill-health  comes  during  this  time 
his  family  is  left  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  support,  and  his  wife  must 
choose  between  breaking  up  her  home 
and  placing  her  children  in  an  institu- 
tion or  trying  to  support  and  maintain 
the  home  by  what  she  herself  can  earn. 

To  choose  the  latter  plan  is  to  try  an 
experiment  most  costly  to  the  woman  and 
the  community,  for  it  means  that  day 
after  day  she  must  spend  her  strength 
and  energy  in  doing  other  people's  work 
— it  means  that  she  goes  back  at  night 
tired  and  nervously  spent  to  a  disorderly 
house  and  demoralized  children.  Too 
often  she  is  so  irritable,  from  sheer 
fatigue,  that  there  is  no  home  atmos- 
phere even  during  the  short  hours  she 
is  with  her  children.  They  misunder- 
stand her,  withdraw  their  confidence  and 
seek  in  the  amusements  of  the  street  the 
gayety  they  cannot  find  at  home. 

If  death  or  ill  health  are  misfortunes 
that  must  be  reckoned  with — if  no 
amount  of  thrift  or  foresight  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  family  can  make  ade- 
cj[uate  provision  for  its  support  when  the 
earnings  of  the  father  and  husband  are 
withdra^^^l — then  surely  only  a  selfish  in- 
dividualism, a  lack  of  imagination  when 
it  comes  to  social  things,  prevents  us 
from  seeing  that  it  is  our  duty  as  a 
comimmity  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  providing  adequate  support  in  such 
cases — our  duty  as  a  community  to  de- 
vise either  a  State  insurance  or  a  State 
pension  plan,  so  that,  at  least,  the  finan- 
cial burden,  due  to  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune, shall  be  made  a  common  l)urden 
shared  by  all. 

A  few  years  of  careful  thought  and 
planning — and  as  a  cause  for  real 
thanksgiving — the  establishment  in  Cal- 
ifornia of  a  system  that  will  i)revent  the 
breaking  up  of  any  home  simply  because 
of  poverty — that  will  guarantee  to  the 
children  of  every  family,  however  \m- 
fortunate,  their  inalienable  right  to  the 
time  and  strength  of  their  own  mother.— 
Kathrriiir  C.  Felton. 

*     #     * 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 
— Sliakcspearc:  King  Henrg  IV. 
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Relief  as  It  Ought  to  Be. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  high  faith — faith  in  health  for 
all,  faith  in  well-being  for  all,  and  faith 
in  social  action  as  the  means  to  secure 
these.  An  enthusiasm  for  conscious  so- 
cial direction  is  everywhere  taking  hold 
of  the  imagination.  In  time  past  a  weak 
imagination  found  consolation  for  the 
I)erplexities  of  earthly  existence  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  inevitable  and  escaping 
from  this  pessimistic  view  of  life  by 
means  of  flying  "on  the  wings  of  a  dove 
from  this  world  of  care."  The  strong 
imagination  of  our  time  faces  present 
perplexities  with  the  bold  dream  of  a 
better  future  here  on  earth — a  future  al- 
ways figured  brighter  than  the  past 
and  empty  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
present. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  that  social 
blight  we  call  poverty.  In  our  time 
alone  have  we  come  to  feel  that  this  state 
of  man  is  neither  heaven's  blessing  nor 
its  curse,  but  a  social  shame,  a  thing 
remediable  by  the  united  eft'orts  of  men. 
That  the  poor  need  not  be  always  with 
us,  is  embodied  in  the  best  acts  of  the 
hour,  even  more  than  in  its  analyzed 
thought. 

Filled  with  a  sense  of  power  to  create 
plenty,  modern  imagination,  grown  sen- 
sitive and  wise  by  widened  experience 
of  the  facts  of  life,  increasingly  rebels  at 
the  thought  of  those  "who  live  miserable, 
we  know  not  why — who  have  the  dread 
of  hunger,  Avho  work  sore  and  yet  gain 
nothing." 

It  is  decreed  that  poverty  must  go, 
and  that  associated  work  can  rid  us  of  it. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  show  the  spirit 
of  Lazarus  after  the  fashion  of  your  age 
— if  you  would  not  be  a  loiterer  on  the 
path  of  progress,  cease  to  "give  without 
any  regard." 

The  thinking  man  of  today  scorns  to 
do  the  "charity"  that  breeds  dependents 
through  giving  kind  words  and  a  dollar 
to  whosoever  shall  look  ill  or  claim  hun- 
ger or  unemployment.  He  knows  that 
a  dollar  can  give  but  momentary  relief, 
to  the  right  man.  and  can  but  feed  the 
thriftless  habits  of  the  wrong  one. 

He  who  would  give  adequate  relief 
has  done  forever  with  tracts  and  "vit- 
tles."     Instead,  he  knows  himself  to  be 


part  of  an  intricate  meshwork  of  social 
activities,  joining  together  to  offer 
health,  home,  work,  and  wholesome  civic 
life  as  soon  as  mav  be,  to  each  and  everv 
one  who  can  use  it,  and  to  isolate  for 
care  in  some  institution — asylum,  hos- 
pital, or  prison,  according  as  it  must  be 
— to  those  who  cannot. 

Therefore  his  applicant  for  help  is 
sent  first  to  Avorkers  whose  special  ener- 
gies are  given  to  sifting  out  the  hopeless 
from  the  hopeful  and,  hearing  that  there 
is  hope  that  the  institution  need  not  be 
the  end  of  this  one — the  helper  can  now 
give  money  and  personal  effort. 

But  he  knows  he  may  not  stop  in  giv- 
ing both  until  the  individual  and  the 
family  group  to  which  he  belongs  has 
become  a  self -directing  part  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a  fairly  decent  home  to 
live  in,  an  adequate  meal  to  keep  him 
"coaled  up"  for  work,  a  steady  job  to  fill 
his  days,  to  use,  not  sap,  his  energies, 
and  amusement  which  shall  help  not 
harm,  his  leisure. 

Such  aid  costs,  yet  slowly  but  surely 
do  we  come  to  perceive  that  in  the  end 
it  pays  in  increased  national  efficiency 
more  than  it  costs.  He  who  with  proper 
precautions  gives  to  the  needy  thirty  dol- 
lars instead  of  one  builds  for  the  future 
where  all  dollars  may  be  spent  outside 
the  pitiful  field  of  charity.  A  dream? 
If  so,  has  humanity  ever  nursed  one 
closer  to  realitv  ? — Jessica  Peixofto. 


Conscience  and  Remorse. 

"Good-bye,"  I  said  to  my  Conscience — 
"Good-bye  for  aye  and  aye;" 

And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly, 
And  turned  my  face  away: 

And  Conscience,  smitten  sorely. 
Returned  not  from  that  day. 

But  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grow  weary  of  its  pace; 
And  I  cried,  "Come  back,  my  Conscience, 

I  long  to  see  thy  face;" 
But  Conscience  said,  "I  cannot. — 

Remorse  sits  in  my  place." 

— Foul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 


But  we  may  be  sure  of  this — that  God 
does  not  trifle  with  our  intelliuence. 
Whenever  he  allows  us  to  doubt,  to  ques- 
tion, it  is  because  there  is  somewhere  an 
answer  to  that  question — a  solution  of 
that  doubt. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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How  to  Keep  Christmas. 

There  is  a  better  thing  than  the  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  Day — and  that  is, 
keeping  Christmas. 

Are.  you  willing  to  forget  what  you 
have  done  for  other  people,  and  to  re- 
member what  other  people  have  done  for 
you  ? 

Are  you  willing  to  stoop  down  and 
consider  the  needs  and  desires  of  little 
children ;  to  remember  the  weakness  and 
loneliness  of  people  who  are  growing  old; 
to  stop  asking  how  much  your  friends 
love  you,  and  ask  yourself  whether  you 
love  them  enough :  to  try  to  understand 
what  those  who  live  in  the  same  house 
with  you  really  want,  without  waiting 
for  them  to  tell  you ;  to  trim  your  lamp 
so  that  it  will  give  more  light  and  less 
smoke,  and  to  carry  it  in  front  so  that 
your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you:  to 
make  a  grave  for  your  ugly  thoughts  and 
a  garden  for  your  kindly  feelings,  with 
the  gate  open — are  you  willing  to  do 
these  things  even  for  a  day?  Then  you 
can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  love  is 
the  strongest  thing  in  the  world — strong- 
er than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger 
than  death — and  that  the  biassed  Life 
which  began  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  the  image  and  bright- 
ness of  the  Eternal  Love?  Then  you 
can  keep  Christmas. 

And  if  you  can  keep  it  for  a  day,  why 
not  always? 

But  you  can  never  keep  it  alone. 

— Hrnry  vo)i  Dijke. 

*  *  ^ 
Tf  there  are  divisions  among  us,  it  is 
because  we  live  on  too  low  levels.  Dis- 
sension and  misunderstanding  are  not 
unnatural  if  we  stay  in  the  swamps  and 
the  underbrush.  As  we  get  up  higher, 
we  shall  get  nearer  together.  What  we 
need  is  not  discussion,  but  elevation ;  not 
agreement,  but  attainment.  It  may  be 
that  we  cannot  all  assent  to  one  opinion, 
but  we  can  all  ascend  to  one  view. — Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot. 


"In  the  process  of  your  life-work  this 
coming  year,  whether  you  succeed  or  fail 
ill  the  outer  things,  nobody  but  yourself 
can  keep  you  from  failing  in  the  more 
iiiiportiint  things.'' 


The  Case  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Today,  in  the  very  middle  of  Boston's 
proudest  boulevard,  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  heroic  size 
— the  most  conspicuous  statue  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  that  whole  city  contains.  It 
is  the  statue  of  a  man  who,  more  than 
any  other  in  Boston  seventy-five  years 
ago,  functioned  in  the  sphere  of  religion  : 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  What  made 
AVilliam  Lloyd  Garrison  the  power  he 
became  in  this  human  world?  Born  of 
a  drunken  father  who  early  deserted  his 
family  and  never  was  heard  of  again, 
becoming  when  merely  a  child  the  de- 
pendence of  his  mother  and  the  younger 
children,  with  scantiest  opportunities  of 
education,  this  mere  stripling  of  26.  with- 
out reputation  and  without  a  dollar  of 
capital,  came  to  Boston  in  1831  and  be- 
gan publishing  the  "Liberator."  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Boston,  then  a  great  cotton  mart, 
he  tried  in  vain  to  prociire  a  church  or 
vestrv^  for  some  lectures  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  interest  people  in  his 
enterprise.  Finally,  a  body  of  "infidels'' 
offered  him  the  use  of  their  small  hall. 
He  visited  privately  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city,  .statemen,  divines,  and 
merchants,  and  besought  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  national  movement  against 
slavery:  but  they  all  with  one  consent  be- 
gan to  make  excuses,  some  of  them  lis- 
tening to  his  plea  with  manifest  impa- 
tience. He  was  disappointed,  but  not 
disheartened.  Ilis  conviction  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause,  of  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  slavery,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  contemplated  movement, 
was  only  intensified  by  opposition,  and 
he  resolved  to  go  ahead.  And  these 
were  the  words  which  he  made  the  motto 
of  his  paper:  "The  standard  of  emanci- 
pation is  now  unfurled.  Let  all  the  en- 
emies of  the  persecuted  blacks  tremble. 
I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  un- 
compromising as  justice.  I  am  in  earn- 
est. I  will  not  equivocate;  I  will  not 
excuse:  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch; 
and  I  will  be  heard.  Posterity  will  bear 
witness  that  I  was  right." 

For  over  thirty  years  that  paper  was 
published,  through  iiovtM-ty  and  persecu- 
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tion  and  opposition  almost  unparalleled 
in  modern  times.  But  the  paper  founded 
under  such  inauspicious  circumstances, 
says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ex- 
erted a  mighty  influence,  and  lived  not 
only  to  record  President  T^incoln's  i)roc- 
lamation  of  emancipation,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  forever  pro- 
hibiting slavery. 

What  is  the  significance  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison?  There  is  but  one  way 
of  accounting  for  such  a  man — he  was 
one  who  functioned  in  the  worJd  of  re- 
ligion, not  the  limp  and  nerveless  thing 
which  went  by  that  name,  not  the  mor- 
ally impotent  form  and  dogma  of  a 
church  which  was  nothing  under  the  sun 
but  a  monument  to  antiquity  and  anti- 
quated things,  but  the  world  of  living 
moral  and  ethical  reality.  The  world 
of  religion,  of  supreme  reality,  is 
not  the  world  of  sordid  bargaining.  In 
that  real  world  freedom  is  more  than 
property,  a  man  is  more  than  a  dollar. 
In  that  real  world  where  religion  is  life, 
the  claims  of  men  must  supersede  the 
claims  of  property — "all  things  must 
make  way  for  the  soul."  —  William 
Thurston  Brown. 

*    #     * 

On  the  plains  of  Tradition  the  horizon 
of  Time  and  Space  is  narrow.  Average 
humanity  loves  to  camp  there.  The 
Scouts  of  Science  are  forever  returning 
and  telling  of  larger  ])rospects  seen  from 
up  the  divide.  Their  souls  delight  in 
the  Highlands.  Ever  and  anon  they 
make  effort  to  rouse  the  sluggish  valley 
folk  to  break  camp  and  climb  the  range. 

But  the  inexorable  fact  is,  the  message 
goes  over  their  heads.  They  rarely  look 
up,  and  hence  never  hear.  At  wide  dis- 
tances small  bands  are  seen  undertaking 
the  Heights.  Here  and  there  someone  is 
scaling  some  peak.  He  is  shouting  about 
the  glorious  views  fore  and  aft.  Faintly 
down  the  mountain-side  we  hear  his  voice 
in  transports  of  delight  over  the  vast 
])erspective  of  past  and  future. — D.  J. 
H.  W. 


The  distance  between  heaven  and  earth 
grows  less  and  less  as  we  learn  to  look  for 
the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  the  mira- 
culous in  the  common,  and  the  divine  in 
the  Human. — Ames. 


The  Time  to  Strike. 

My  God,  I  am  weary  of  waiting  for  the  year 

of  jubilee 
I  know  that  the  cycle  of  man  is  a  moment  only 

to  Thee; 
They  have   held   me    back  with   preaching   what 

the  patience  of  God  is  like, 
But    the    world    is    weary    of    waiting ;    will    it 

never  be  time  to  strike? 

When    my    hot    heart    rose    in    rebellion    at    the 

wrongs  my  fellows  bore, 
It  was,  "Wait  until  prudent  saving  has  gathered 

you  up  a  store;" 
And,   "Wait  till  a   higher   station   brings   value 

in  men's  eyes;" 
And,    "Wait    till    the    gray-streaked    hair    shall 

argue  your  counsel  wise. 

The  hearts  that  kindled  with  mine   are  caught 

in  the  self -same  net ; 
One    waits    to    master    the    law,    tho    his    lieart- 

striugs  vibrate  yet; 
And  one  is  heaping  up  learning,  and  many  are 

heaping  up  gold. 
And   some   are   fierce   in   the   forum,   but    slowly 

we  all  wax  old. 

The  rights  of  men  are  a  byword ;  the  bones  are 

not  yet  dust 
Of  those  who  broke  the  shackles  and  the  shackles 

are  not  yet  rust 
Till    the    masters    are    forging    new    ones,    and 

coward  lips  are  sealed. 
While  the  code  that  cost  a  million  lives  is  step 

by  step  repealed. 

The  wily  world-enchantress  is  working  her  cursed 

charm, 
The  spell  of  the  hypnotizer  is  laming  us,  head 

and  arm ; 
The     wrong     dissolves     in     a     cloud-bank     of 

"whether"  and  "if"  and  "still," 
And   the   subtleties   of   logic   inhibit   the   sickly 

will. 
The  bitter  lesson  of  patience  I  have  practiced, 

lo,  these  years; 
Can   it   be  what   has   passed   for   prudence   was 

prompted  by  my  fears? 
Can  I  doubt  hence  forth  in  my  choosing,  if  such 

a  choice  I  must  have. 
Between  being  wise  and  craven  or  being  foolish 

and  brave? 

Whenever  the  weak  and  weary  are  ridden  down 

by  the  strong, 
Whenever  the  voice  of  honor  is  drowned  by  the 

howling  throng, 
Whenever    the    right    pleads    clearly    while    the 

lords  of  life  are  dumb. 
The    times    of    forbearance    are    over    and    the 

time  to  strike  is  come. 

— By   William  Herbert  Carnith. 

•^  -^  •© 
"A  poor  man  who  does  not  flatter,  and 
a  rich  man  who  is  not  proud,  are  passable 
characters;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
poor  who  yet  are  cheerful,  and  the  rich 
who  vet  love  moralitv." — Confucius. 
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Berkeley. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  November  12th, 
taking  the  place  of  the  regular  social 
gathering  for  the  month.  As  last  year, 
a  supper  was  served  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  at  half  after  six  o'clock,  but 
this  year  the  new  Unity  Hall  added  to 
the  convenience  of  those  in  charge  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The  big  hearth- 
fire  gave  a  glow  to  the  room,  the  decora- 
tions, and  the  assembled  people.  The 
supper  was  in  care  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary,  and  some  two  hundred  sat 
at  the  bountiful  tables  which  well  filled 
the  floor.  Instead  of  the  long  tables 
hitherto  required  in  the  smaller  accom- 
modation of  the  Sunday-school  room, 
there  were  used  for  the  first  time  the 
neat  tables,  seating  eight  or  ten  persons 
each,  specially  made  for  the  new  hall. — a 
great  improvement  every  way.  There 
was  a  social  half-hour  preceding  the  sup- 
per, and  the  sociability  continued 
through  the  family-like  meal. 

Promptly  at  8  o'clock  the  business  of 
the  meeting  began.     In  the  absence  of 
Professor     Senger     (in     Europe),     ]Mr. 
Wyckot¥  acted  as  chairman  for  the  trus- 
tees.   Reports  for  the  year  were  read  by 
the  treasurer.  W.  C.  Fife,  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Wattles  for  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, by  ]Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  on  the  build- 
ing of  Unity  Hall,  followed  by  "Sir.  W. 
H.  Payson.  by  Professor  Jones,  president 
of   the   local    Unitarian    Club,    by    ]\Iis3 
Rich,    vice-president    of    the    Channing 
Club  (in  the  absence  of  President  John- 
son )  :  and  the  minister.  Mr.  Lathrop.  fol- 
lowed  with   reports   of  the  church   and 
Sunday-school  for  the  year.     An  inter- 
esting episode  of  the  meeting  was  the 
reading  (at  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
man endorsed  by  all  present)  of  a  paper 
by  Professor  Jones,  written  a  decade  ago 
and  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  church 
to  that  date.     It  recalled  to  many  the 
earlier  memories  and  served  to  make  the 
more  recent  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion acquaint<>d  with  the  faithful  labors 
of    those    who    first    made    possible    the 
church  now  well  established  in  the  com- 
nnuiity. 

The  reports  throughout  were  carefully 
made  and  of  much  interest  to  all  present, 
and  were  an  encouracrement  for  the  com- 


ing year's  outcome  in  the  various  activ- 
ities of  the  church  and  its  allied  organ- 
izations. A  small  deficit  anticipated  at 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  was  laro[ely 
met  by  voluntary  subscriptions  later  in 
the  evening.  The  financial  year  of  the 
church  runs  from  January  to  January. 
In  the  election  of  church  officers  three 
members  were  chosen  upon  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  term  of  three  years: 
'Sir.  W.  C.  Fife  to  succeed  himself,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Davis  and  ^Ir.  Frederick 
C.  Torrey  to  succeed  Prof.  Senger  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brown. 

As  the  company  sat  down  to  supper, 
]\Ir.  Lathrop  asked  all  to  join  in  singing, 
as  a  grace  before  meat,  the  last  two 
stanzas  of  the  hymn  written  for  and 
sung  at  the  opening  of  Unity  Hall  (Sep- 
tember 10th),  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  this  use  of  the  lines  become  an  es- 
tablished custom  at  the  annual  supper. 

Eureka. — We  realize  how  many  warm 
friends  we  have  who  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  church  at  Eureka  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  Friday  evening, 
November  19th. 

The  Ladies'  Circle  served  dinner  at 
6  :30  p.  M.,  and  though  they  did  not  ex- 
pect more  than  seventy-five,  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  were  served  with  de- 
licious clam  chowder  and  other  good 
things,  after  which  the  officers  of  the 
church.  Sunday-school,  and  "Unity  Cir- 
cle" read  their  reports,  each  one  being 
received  with  rounds  of  applause,  espe- 
cially the  speech  of  Rev.  Xehemiah 
Baker,  our  minister,  who  has  recently 
come  to  us.  Mr.  Baker  has  already  made 
many  friends,  the  young  people  as  well 
as  the  older  ones  being  attracted  to  him. 
and  we  all  feel  that  at  last,  after  being 
so  often  without  a  leader,  that  we  now 
have  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 
and  under  his  able  leadership  we  hope  to 
accom]ilish  nuich  good. 

We  hope  to  have  our  church  under 
way  before  long.  The  building  connnit- 
tee  are  at  work  and  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered, and  it  looks  as  though  the  Fii*st 
Unitarian  Church  of  Eureka.  Humboldt 
County,  will  make  her  next  anniml  re- 
port from  under  her  own  rooftree. 

Los  Angeles. — Miss  A.  R.  Griffith, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Woman's  Alliance  and  representative  of 
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,  the  Pacific  Coast  Alliances  to  the  na- 
tional conference,  returned  November 
12th.  After  the  conference  she  spent 
some  time  with  friends  and  relatives  in 
her  home  state,  Ohio,  bnt  was  obliged  to 
hasten  home  because  of  illness.  While 
she  is  still  unable  to  attend  to  her  duties, 
her  many  friends  are  rejoicing  over  her 
improvement  since  she  reached  Los  An- 
geles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Men's  Club 
Friday  evening,  November  12th,  Rev. 
Dana  Bartlett,  the  head  of  the  largest 
settlement  movement  in  Los  Angeles, 
spoke  on  "The  Municipal  Farm  for 
Municipal  Prisoners  instead  of  Chain 
Gang."  He  also  gave  an  outline  of  his 
settlement  work.  The  club  showed  its 
appreciation  of  his  talk  and  sympathy 
with  his  plan  of  work  by  voting  him  $30. 

The  young  people  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Fellowship,  the  First  Universalist 
Church  and  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
have  formed  a  permanent  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
plans  for  settlement  Avork  in  the  Utah 
Street  district.  Three  interesting  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church.  The  first  part 
of  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  business 
and  closed  with  a  social  hour. 

A  Hallowe'en  supper  given  by  the 
Alliance  was  a  great  success  and  many 
said  that  it  was  the  best  time  they  ever 
had  in  our  church.  The  ladies  cleared 
over  $32.00. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alliance  in 
October  ]\rrs.  Boynton  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  on  Current  Events,  confining 
herself  to  Spain. 

Friday,  November  21st.  the  women  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  congregation  spent 
a  delightful  afternoon  with  IMrs.  Con- 
rey.  The  affair  took  the  form  of  a  hand- 
kerchief social  for  the  benefit  of  the 
handkerchief  booth  at  the  annual 
bazaar. 

Redlaxds. — The  Sunday  School  of 
Unity  Church  opened  on  the  second  Sun- 
day after  services  were  resumed,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils.  Mr. 
Innng  G.  Davis  is  superintendent. 

On  November  7  ]\Ir.  Rice  exchanged 
pulpits  with  Mr.  Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Liberal  Men's  League  held  their 
first  meeting  for  this  season  in  the  Sun- 
day-school room  of  Unity  Church,  on  the 


evening  of  November  8.  Mr.  Hodgin 
was  the  speaker  for  the  evening.  The 
ladies  of  the  Alliance  served  supper  for 
the  occasion. 

On  the  evening  of  November  19  a  re- 
ception to  ]\lr.  and  ^Irs.  Rice  was  given 
in  the  church  parlors.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  by  church  people  and  also 
by  others. 

At  the  TTnion  Thanksgiving  service  to 
be  held  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  in  which  all  the  Redlands  congrega- 
tions are  to  join,  Mr.  Rice  is  to  take 
part. 

The  ladies  of  the  Alliance  are  expect- 
ing to  hold  a  bazaar  and  food  sale  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  December  3. 
The  affair  is  to  have  the  title  of  "The 
Seven  Ages  of  Woman." 

San  Bernardino. — AVe  began  our  serv- 
ices Sunday  evening,  November  7th,  in 
the  lodge  room  of  the  just  completed  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple  on  Third  street,  between 
F  and  G  streets.  We  have  engaged  this 
hall,  which  is  a  fine  one  and  well  adapted 
to  our  use  for  church  services  for  regular 
Sunday  evening  meetings. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rice  was  accompanied  by 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles, 
Avith  whom  he  had  exchanged  pulpits  in 
the  morning,  and  Mr.  Hodgin  gave  us 
an  eloquent  discourse  upon  "Salvation  as 
Now  Understood."  ^Ir.  Rice  will  begin 
next  Sunday  a  series  of  sermons  upon 
the  topics  taken  up  in  Pres.  Eliot's  ad- 
dress on  "The  Religion  of  the  Future." 

On  November  11th  most  of  the  ladies 
of  the  church  met,  by  general  invitation 
from  the  pulpit,  and  formed  our  Branch 
Alliance,  electing  as  officers :  President. 
Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Davenport ;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Geo.  T.  Brooks;  treasurer,  ]\Irs.  H.  E. 
Jones.  We  shall  meet  alternate  Fridays, 
our  next  meeting  being  November  26. 
For  the  present  the  study  of  Unitarian- 
ism  will  probably  take  a  great  deal  of  our 
attention,  but  we  shall  have  several  com- 
mittees and  try  to  accomplish  all  the 
good  we  can.  There  are  only  seven  of 
us  as  yet,  but  we  felt  we  must  make  a 
beginning. 

San  Francisco. — The  usual  services 
were  varied  on  November  21st  by  a 
Thanksgiving  service  at  which,  after  a 
brief  address  by  the  minister  upon  the 
vital  relation  between  philanthropy  and 
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religion,  Miss  Kane,  representing  the 
district  nnrses,  and  Miss  Felton,  general 
secretaiy  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
spoke  of  the  practical  relief  and  prevent- 
ive work  being  done  in  San  Francisco 
and  of  the  urgent  need  of  its  extension. 
The  Society  for  Christian  Work  has 
had  a  busy  month,  the  annual  sale  having 
been  held  on  November  19th  and  20th 
The  days  were  both  rainy,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  our  society  has  its  fair,  but 
it  took  more  than  rain  to  keep  away 
those  who  are  interested,  and  the  net  re- 
sults will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $800  to 
add  to  the  treasury.  About  $50  were 
made  by  the  sale  of  rag  rugs,  a  new  en- 
terprise of  the  Work  Committee  which 
proved  a  great  success.  All  the  tables 
did  so  well  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  men- 
tion one.  but  the  twenty-five-cent  table 
was  so  attractive  to  those  who  like  bar- 
gains we  hope  it  will  be  repeated  next 
year.  The  young  ladies  in  charge  cleared 
over  $120,  nothing  sold  being  over 
twenty-five  cents.  At  the  meeting  of 
November  8th  Mr.  ]\Iurdock  gave  a  most 
interesting  personal  reminiscence  of  Dr. 
Stebbins.  and  on  November  22d  thirty 
Chinese  children  of  the  oriental  school, 
under  the  direction  of  j\Iiss  Estelle  Car- 
penter, gave  many  motion  songs  in  a 
way  that  fascinated  their  audience — a 
very  novel  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment. As  the  children  were  afterwards 
treated  to  ice-cream  and  cakes  they  were 
probably  as  well  pleased  as  those  who  lis- 
tened to  them.  They  seemed  a  very 
happy  company. 

*    *    * 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


Product  and  Climax.     By  Simon   N.  Patten, 
author  of  "The  New  Basis  of  Civilization." 
Professor    at    the    Utiiversily    of    Pennsyl- 
vania.    New  York:     B.  W.   Ilucbseh.      50 
cents. 
What  is  it   that   underlies   modern   industrial 
discontent     and     social     unrest?       Why    is    the 
laborer  restless  and  sullen  instead  of  happy  in 
his  task?    Why  do  we  create  law  after  law  pro- 
viding'  jiunishmont    for   acts   whose   conmiission 
ought  never  occur  to  right-thiidving' jieople? 

After  ]inndering  these  and  many  more  ques- 
tions  of   like   nature   the   author   finds   wanting 


a  proper  balance  between  action  in  toil  and 
reaction  in  enjoyment  or  recreation.  He  con- 
trasts simple  country  life,  in  which  activity 
evokes  immediate  and  healthy  response,  with 
conditions  in  the  city  where  toil  and  pleasure 
are  incongruously  joined. 

To  bring  about  the  right  relation  between 
work  and  play  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
healthier  and  happier  race,  is  the  author's  aim, 
and  for  the  simple  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and 
the  simple  suggestions  for  its  cure  those  who 
are  interested  in  social  and  moral  betterment 
are  invited  to  read  "Product  and  Climax." 

The  Playhouse  and  the  Play.  By  Percy 
Mackaye.  New  York :  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  most  forceful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
theater  being  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
state  is  Mr.  Percy  Maekaye's  new  book,  "The 
Playhouse  and  the  Play."'  He  makes  a  strong 
brief  for  the  cause  he  represents, — namely,  that 
the  theater  should  be  supported,  at  least  in  a 
degree,  by  the  government,  either  national  or 
local.  Those  who  hold  views  other  than  those 
defended  by  Mr.  Mackaye  will  either  be  forced 
to  change  them,  or  else  come  to  their  defense, 
for  he  is  a  strong  antagonist. 

Mr.  Mackaye  begins  by  asserting  that  the 
theater  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  lives  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  That  it  has 
become  corrupted,  is  due  to  the  intense  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  has 
caused  it  to  degenerate  from  an  institution 
primarily  intended  for  disclosing  life  in  its 
greater  aspects  to  a  means  for  making  money. 

Among  the  "questions  before  the  curtain," 
Mr.  Mackaye  puts  the  following  to  his  readers: 

What  are  the  statistics  of  the  public's  week- 
ly attendance  of  the  churches?  of  the  theaters? 

Have  these  statistics  any  bearing  upon  the 
relative  functions  of  church  and  theater  in 
the  community? 

In  order  to  develop  the  capacity  and  joy 
of  expression,  which  of  the  two  is  bt.-tter 
qualified  ?     Why  ? 

As  a  humanizing  force  in  civilization,  which 
is  the  more  potent?     Why? 

Theatrical  production  arose  from  church 
ritual.     Why  did  it  diverge? 

Di)  the  historic  reasons  for  its  divergence 
still  hold  good?  What  kinshij),  if  any,  has  the 
dramatic  instinct   with  the  religious? 

In  America  the  theaters  are  nightly  at- 
tended by  several  million  people.  Does  this 
vast  throng,  upon  leaving  the  playhouses  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  feel  it- 
self bettered  or  lowered? 

Are  the  prices  of  admission  ]iroportionate 
to  the  worth  of  the  theatrical  jiroductions  pre- 
sented or  not?  Slionld  a  lesser  price  be  charged. 
Could  it  be  charged  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  the  author  answers, 
ntlicvs  he  leaves  to  the  reader  to  reply. 

Homespun    RELunoN.      By    Elmer     E.    Higley. 

New  York.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

30  cents. 
A  series  of  terse,  practical  "five-minute"  talks 
on   right    living — the  leligion   of  the  every  day 
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and  the  fireside.     A  booklet  that  is  jiaeked  witli 
meat. 

The  Ethics  of  PROfiRESs.  By  Charles  F.  Dole, 
author  of  "The  Spirit  of  Democracy." 
New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crovvell  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  ethics  seemed  so  obscure  as  they  seem 
to  thinking  ]ioople  of  to-day,"  says  our  own 
Dr.  Dole.  "Strange  theories  of  conduct  find 
currency  and  win  disciples.  Moral  principles 
which  once  seemed  fixed  are  called  in  question. 
The  moral  questions  at  issue  take  on  a  new 
scale  of  seriousness." 

For  this  reason  the  author  sets  himself  the 
difficult  task  of  defining  right  and  wrong  per 
se.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  a 
simple,  vital  principle  of  conduct  which  shall 
govern  all  doubtful  points  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  both  the  individual  and  the  race.  The 
effort  is  made  to  treat  all  questions  without 
theological  or  other  bias,  but  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  human  welfare.  It  is  an  interesting 
discussion,  involving  many  delicate  definitions 
and  essays  in  pure  logic,  and  one  which  should 
attract  the  thoughtful  reader  irrespective  of 
creed  or  non-creed;  for  these  problems  enter 
into  the  daily  life  of  all  the  people,  and  upon 
their  just  solution  depends  the  further  progress 
of  civilization.  The  question  is  not  "Is  it 
against  the  law?"  or  "Does  the  church  forbid 
this?"  or  even  "What  says  public  opinion?"  It 
goes  far  deeper,  to  the  very  roots  of  conduct, 
showing  the  will  and  desires  of  one  man  as 
related  to  every  other  man  whom  he  may  ulti- 
mately influence,  born  or  unborn.  It  is  indeed 
a  tremendous  question  which  Dr.  Dole  views  in 
this  suggestive  volume. 

Industrial  Problems.  By  N.  A.  Kichardson, 
Chicago.  Charles  II.  Kerr  &  Company. 
Price,  $1. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  Social- 
ists of  those  Avho  are  not.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  philosophy  of  Socialism  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  author  cites  certain  generally  recog- 
nized conditions  in  modern  society,  and  from 
these  concrete  reasons  look  to  the  causes  creat- 
ing them,  and  then  shows  how  such  conditions 
could  be  either  avoided  or  else  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  economic  regime  he  would 
invoke.  The  writer  interprets  events  most  in- 
terestingly, writing  with  a  sane  zeal  which  is 
to  be  greatly  commended.  To  be  commended  in 
that  he  writes  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  enthu- 
siast, yet  without  the  narrow  bigotry  which  so 
often  characterizes  the  reformer.  Such  subjects 
as  the  Unemployed,  Panics,  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
and  the  Farmer,  are  the  subjects  of  chapters. 
The  book  is  worth  reading. 

Human  Equipment.     Its  Use  and  Abuse.     By 

Edward    Howard    Griggs,    New    York.      B. 

W.  Huebsch.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  brief  study  deals  with  the  problem  of  the 

right    use   of    things.      That    problem    of    man's 

relation    to    his    material    equipment    is    always 

with  us,  grf)wing  increasingly  difficult  as  civil- 


ization develops.  The  snuill  volume  of  this 
series  in  the  now  familiar  brown  buckram  of  this 
series  is  written  in  Dr.  Griggs'  best  style. 
Certain  statements  of  the  author,  as  for  ex- 
ample, "A  2)aiiic  (referring  to  the  one  of  19U7) 
is  not  an  unmitigated  evil;  it  is  really  a  clear- 
ing house  in  which  we  pay  our  bad  debts,"  the 
reviewer  cannot  accept,  even  from  Dr.  Griggs. 
The  scholarly  lecturer  and  writer  has  a  much 
better  understanding  of  ethics  than  he  has  of 
economics. 

The  Forerunner.  A  monthly  magazine.  Ed- 
ited by  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  New 
York.     Price,  $1  a  year. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  resident  of  this  city,  during 
which  time  she  left  an  impress  upon  its  more 
stimulating  thought  which  is  not  yet  efaced,  is 
the  sole  editor,  proprietor,  contributor,  adver- 
tising solicitor  and  advertisement  writer  of 
The  Forerunner.  Anyone  knowing  Mrs.  Gilman's 
attitude  of  mind,  is  always  entitled  to  expect 
something  worth  listening  to  or  reading,  when 
she  writes  or  speak.  The  Forerunner  fulfills 
this  expectation.  As  to  its  purpose,  the  editor 
says  in  her  prospectus  that  it  is  a  monthly 
magazine,  publishing  stories,  short  and  serial, 
article  and  essay,  drama,  verse,  satire  and 
sermon,  dialogue,  fable  and  fantasy,  comment 
and  review.  It  is  published  to  express  ideas 
which  need  a  special  medium  and  in  the  belief 
that  there  are  enough  persons  interested  in  those 
ideas  to  justify  the  undertaking. 

One  of  the  leading  continued  articles  for  the 
first  year,  will  be  "Our  Androcentric  Culture.'' 
This  is  a  study  of  the  historic  effect  on  normal 
human  develoinnent  of  a  too  exclusively  mas- 
culine civilization.  It  shows  what  man,  the 
male,  has  done  to  the  world  and  what  woman, 
the  more  human,  may  do  to  change  it.  A  num- 
ber of  short  articles  will  appear  during  the  first 
twelve  months.  The  deirartment  of  "Personal 
Problems"  does  not  discuss  etiquette,  fashions 
or  the  remova-1  of  freckles.  Foolish  questions 
will  not  be  answered,  imless  at  the  peril  of  the 
writer. 

The  magazine  gives  every  promise  of  being 
worth  a  dollar.  Those  who  wish  to  subscribe 
should  address  Mrs.  Gilman,  in  care  of  The 
Charlton  Company,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

A  Book  of  Quatrains.  By  Frederic  Eowland 
Marvin.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  iS:  Com- 
pany. Price,  $1. 
This  enticing  little  volume  is  made  up  of 
original  and  translated  quatrains,  both  of  wliich 
bear  the  stamji  of  the  polished  literary  art  of 
the  author.  The  originals  deserve  to  rank  in 
brilliance  and  pungency  with  the  translations, 
even  though  the  latter  are  gathered  from  wide 
foreign  fields,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in- 
cluding Italian,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek 
and  original -poets  and  ranging  from  Michael 
Angelo  through  Goethe,  Martial  and  Hedylus  to 
Saadi  and  Hafiz.  These  incisive  and  often 
witty  rhymed  comments  on  universal  phases  of 
human  nature  make  one  realize  that  the  whole 
world  is  kin.  The  happy  translations,  with  apt 
]ihrase  and  clever  turn  of  expression,  give  point 
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and    zest    to    the   judicious   selection   which    the 
author   has  made. 

But  by  no  means  secondary  to  these  trans- 
lated quatrains  are  the  group  of  originals, 
which,  free  from  artificial  and  conventional 
restraint,  speak  frankly  and  without  disguise  to 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  the  language 
of  today.  In  some,  sham  and  pretense  are 
exposed  in  a  way  to  catch  the  ear  and  to  stick 
like  epigrams  in  the  memory ;  in  others,  gentle 
touches  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  warm  the 
heart  and  quicken  the  pulse. 

The  Mar.x  He  Knew.  By  John  Spargo,  Chi- 
cago. Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.  Price, 
.50  cents. 
Spargo  has  embodied  in  book  form  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  an  old  German  cigar- 
maker,  who  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Social- 
ist writer,  organizer  and  philosopher,  Karl  Marx. 
The  boyish  fights,  youthful  aspirations,  suffer- 
ings of  middle  life,  and  the  declining  years  of 
the  lives  of  the  two  men,  all  these  things  are 
told  with  a  bright  and  interesting  colloquial 
style.  The  little  volume  of  not  quite  one  hun- 
dred pages  throws  a  very  interesting  light  upon 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  writings  and  j^hilosophy 
are  growing  in  interest  every  day. 

With  the  Battle  Fleet.  By  Franklin  Mat- 
thews. New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Price, 
$1.50. 

"With  the  Battle  Fleet"  is  a  picturesque  rec- 
ord of  the  voyage  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from 
Hampton  Roa,ds  to  San  Francisco,  including 
accounts  of  the  shijjs'  visits  to  various  South 
American  ports. 

No  tale  of  travel  or  adventure  could  be  more 
interesting  than  this  narrative.  Life  on  ship- 
board; the  perilous  trip  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  the  memorable  receptions  to  oflS- 
cers  and  men,  are  some  of  the  features  that 
make  the  volume  noteworthy. 

Appropriate  illustrations,  and  an  attractive 
cover  design  by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford,  adorn 
the  book  whose  value  should  be  permanent,  be- 
cause it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  voyage  unique  in 
the  history  of  our  navy. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  one  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
N«w  York  Su7i,  to  which  newspaper  the  letters 
on  which  the  book  is  based  were  written.  They 
appeared  also  in  thirty  of  the  largest  daily 
{)apers  in  the  land,  and  the  demand  for  their 
publication  in  book  form  has  been  widespread. 
The  naval  authorities  who  have  been  consulted 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  book  and  have  cor- 
dially  co-operated  with   Mr.  Matthews. 

The    Tnterpretation    of   Radium.      By    Fred- 
crick  Soddy,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Chemis- 
try  in   the   University    of   Glasgow.      New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50. 
The    latest     addition     to    Putnam's     Science 
Series  is   "The   Interpretation    of   Radium,"   by 
Frederick  Soddy.     This  book  tells  all  that  sci- 
ence   knows    of    radium.      It    begins    with    an 
account    of    the    discovery    of    this    substance; 
contiinios    with    a    statement    of    its    properties 
and    effects   and   a   general   study   of   the   new 
science    of   radio-activity;    and    ends    with    the 


new  scientific  prospect  which  the  possible  future 
of  radium  opens  to  the  world.  The  volume  is 
fully  illustrated. 

We  Four  and  Two  More.  By  Imogen  Clark, 
author  of  "Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad." 
Illustrated  in  color.  New  York.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  $1.25. 
"We  Four"  are  a  group  of  lively  youngsters 
who  do  not  believe  in  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet;  and  the  "Two  More"  are  a 
pair  of  cousins  who  form  worthy  additions  to 
the  circle.  The  entire  six  spend  a  happy  sum- 
mer with  a  grandmother  and  maiden  aunt,  at 
a  fine  old  country  place,  where  there  are  horses 
and  dogs  and  other  interesting  things.  To  pre- 
vent time  from  hanging  too  heavily  on  their 
hands,  however,  they  organize  the  S.  P.  O.  D., 
which,  being  translated,  means  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Dullness.  Its  object  is  "a 
prank  a  day,"  and  its  motto  "mum's  the  word." 
After  that,  things  begin  to  happen  and  con- 
tinue to  happen  until  the  authorities  intervene. 
But  despite  their  love  of  fun,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  a  likable  group  of  children. 
The  author  has  succeeded  not  merely  in  por- 
traying a  group  of  children — a  fairly  easy  task 
— but  in  individualizing  each  boy  and  girl,  so 
that  the  reader  feels  that  he  knows  them  per- 
sonally. 

*     *     * 

BALAAM'S  ASS. 

Balaam's  ass  beheld  the  shining  angel  stand 
With   flaming   sword  his   path   before; 

The  prophet,  blinded  by  his  sinful  heart. 
Saw  but  the  ass  and  nothing  more. 

From  the  Latin  of  the  Fifteenth  Centuri/. 

AN    HONORARY   DEGREE. 

The  college  gave  him  LL.  D., 

It  made  him  happy  as  could  be; 

And  happy  college!     For  its  share, 
The  fool  endowed  a  Latin  chair. 

HERE    AND    NOW. 

"What  is  a  ghost?"  inquired  a  little  child: 
I  gently  pressed  its  trembling  hand. 

And  softly  whispered,  "You  behold  a  ghost, 
And  this  bright  world  is  sjiirit-land." 

MATERIALISM. 

A  faith "that   grasps  the  outer  shell 
But   never  seeks  for  hidden  fruit. 

And  to  explain  the  soul  of  song 

Would  weigh  and  measure  pipe  and  lute. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

A  dark  abyss  where  nothing  is; 

Adown  whose  silent  spaces  deep. 
From  naught  to  naught,  with  wild  delight. 

The  modern  s;iint  and  sibyl  leap. 


Warned  in  TmE.—Miss  Dc  Flirtc— 
Oh,  don't  inind  Towser:  his  l)iirk  is  woi-se 
than  his  bite.  Mr.  Softy  (who  had  just 
been  bitten) — Good  gracious!  I  hope  he 
won't  bark ! — Skits. 
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Old  Lady  (in  a  shoe  shop)  :  "Have  you 
felt  slippers?"  Small  Boy  Assistant 
(solemnly)  :  "Yes,  ma'am,  many  a  time. 
— Co>nic  Cuts. 

"You  don't  know  what  that's  a  picture 
of,  Johnny?"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling,  in  a 
tone  of  reproof.  "Y"ou  ought  to  read 
your  ancient  history  more.  That  is  the 
temple  of  Dinah  at  Emphasis." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  pessimist  is  a  person  who  has  lived 
with  an  optimist. — The  Circle. 

Wife  (reminiscing)  :  "Well,  I  very 
nearly  didn't  marry  you,  John." 

John  (absent-mindedly)  :  "I  know — 
but  who  told  you?" — The  iSketch. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is 
the  arctic  circle  ?"  "The  arctic  circle,  my 
son,  is  an  imaginary  line  bounding  a 
large  area  of  uncorroborated  evidence." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Ah,  sir,  we  do  enjoy  your  sermons," 
remarked  an  old  lady  to  a  new  curate. 
"They  are  so  instructive.  We  never 
knew  what  sin  was  until  you  came  to  the 
parish." — The  Sacred  Heart  Eeview. 

An  Irish  evangelist  always  addressed 
his  hearers  as  "dear  souls,"  but  he  came 
to  grief,  when,  addressing  an  audience  in 
Ireland,  he  called  them  "dear  Cork 
souls." — The  Christian  Register. 

James:  "A  bath  bun  and  two  sponge 
cakes,  please."  Waitress:  "Two  sponges 
and  a  bath  for  this  gentleman,  please." — 
London  Opinion. 

An  example  of  Miss  Quid's  quickness 
I  can  personally  vouch  for.  Shortly  be- 
fore her  marriage  she  was  at  dinner  in 
Richmond  with  several  lawyers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  noted  Munchausen :  he  was 
also  a  desperate  drinker  and  held  long 
sessions.  He  was  boasting  of  one  case 
in  which  he  had  earned  a  $30,000  fee 
and  then  spent  it  on  a  single  spree.  Her 
table  neighbor  asked  Miss  Ould  if  she 
credited  the  story.  Her  answer  was 
prompt :  "I  might  doubt  the  storied  earn, 
but  he's  all  right  for  that  animated 
b^ist!" — Be  Leon's  "Belles  and  Beaux." 


BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80  $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50  .56 

"Life's   Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .      .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 

American" 80  .86 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKLETS  ON   SALE  AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 
Price    10c   each;   $1.00   per   dozen. 
Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 
The  Two  Handles. 

By   Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  taith  of  an  Optimist. 

By   Charles   F.    Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

By    VV.    C.   Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

By  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Faithful  Souls. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
For  the  Time  of  Trouble. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 

From  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

By   Ellen    T.    F.   Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good- Will. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

B}^  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

By  Josepliine  Pollard. 
Waiting. 

By  John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

By  William  Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

By  Charles  Swain. 
For  All   the   Gladness   of   Life    (Thanksgiv- 
ing).    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 


The  Composite  Ideal.     Five  sermons  by  Dr. 

George   R.  Dodson.    Price  75c  in  cloth. 

The    Quiet    Colored    End    of    Evening.      A 

Tliought  for  Christmas  Eve. 
By  Augustus  M.  Lera.  Price  25c. 
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"TRUE    AMERICAN    TYPES." 

Vol.  I — "John  Gilley:  Maine  Farmer  and 
Fisherman."     By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vol.  II — "Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer 
and  Preacher."    By  Robert  Collyer. 

Vol.  Ill  — "Cap'n  Chadwick:  Marblehead 
Skipper  and  Shoemaker."  By  John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Vol.  IV— "David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woods- 
man and  Riverdriver."  By  Fannie  H. 
Eckstorm. 
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A  Discourse  on  the  Church. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

The  Divinity  School  Address. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The    Transient    and    Permanent    in    Chris- 
tianity. 

Theodore   Parker. 
Nazareth. 

Caroline   H.   Dall. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ  the  Son 
of  Man. 

William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Orthodoxy  a  Liberal  Christianity. 
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Christianity  the  Absolute  Religion. 
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Spiritual  Christianity. 
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One  Faith. 
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Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton. 

William   Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
Gospel  of  John. 

Francis  Tiffany. 
Unitarianism  and  Modern  Discovery. 

By  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Character-builder. 

By  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism:  Religion  with  Liberty. 

By  George  Batchelor. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Religion  for  Every  Day. 

By  John  W'.  Day. 
Unitarian  Ideals. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Bv  Charles  .\.  Allen. 
Is  the  Bible  Infallible? 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Ladder. 

P>y  John  F,  W.  Ware. 
An  Epistle  to  Unitarians. 

By  Henry  C.  DeLong. 
Through  Narrow  to  Broad. 

By  John   I".  W.  Ware. 


'^''ith  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon. 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in    1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the- 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,. 
Francis   H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a, 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street,. 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.    Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and   denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth,. 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary,. 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,. 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  In    1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President,. 
Rev.  .loseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer.  Mr 
Charles   H.   Stearns. 
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mail.  Money  refunded  if  thisis  not 
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THE  IDEAL 

HS  long  as  thought  soars  above 
the  level  of  achievement, 
dreams  will  blaze  a  trail  for 
deeds;  ideals  will  warm  the  hearts  and 
illumine  the  minds  chilled  and  darkened 
by  traffic  with  the  mean  and  sordid 
actual ;  and  men  will  look  outward  and 
upward  watching  for  the  feet,  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  and  the  publication  of  peace. 
It  always  has  been  so,  it  always  will  be 
so,  because  that  is  what  man  is :— a  being 
with  capacity  to  see  the  invisible,  to 
anticipate  the  inevitable ;  a  being  who 
tolerates  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the 
future,  sowing  his  high  hopes  and  brave 
endeavors  in  anticipation  of  the  harvest 
of  nobler  actualities  presently  to  be 
reaped. 

EDWARD  G.  SPENCER. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
JANUARY,      1910 
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The  Pacific  Unitarian  cDitoriais. 

Although  Christmas  is  a  festival  cle- 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  .          -,      ^                                    ^        ji         i  •    ^i          j> 

Conference  Signed    to    Commemorate    the    birth    or 

„^^  ^         „     „  „  Jesus,  vet  a  very  large  part  of  the  ob- 

Business  address:     .     .     .    376  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.  '         p    ^„   "•                .         ,-,      , 

Editorial  address:    .    .    68  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.  servance  of   Christmas  m   all   churches 

and  in  all  lands  has  little  reference  to 

One  dollar  per  year       Single  copies,  10c.  either  his  memory  or  his  name.     It  is 

Editor:   Charles  A.  Murdock  true  that  scrvices  of  formal  celebration 

Editorial  Committee:  are  held,  the  Christmas  legends  are  read. 

Clarence  Reed  and  Christmas  carols  are  sung,  and  all 

71'"''^  ^;  ^'"^r  tf  right   sincerely  and  heartily.     And  vet 

John  Howland  Lathrop  e                           .'                                .                       ^ 
"W'illiam  Maxwell  hoW  small  a  part   all  that   is  of  the   feel- 
Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  ing  and  the  spirit  that  make  Christmas 
Post-offlce  at  San  Francisco,  Cai.  fQ  young  and  old  the  most  blesscd  holiday 

"  of  the  year.     For  the   real  essence   of 

fLOntfnt0»  Christmas  is  in  the  spirit   of  peace  on 

Editorials  ^^^.^1^  ^ud  good  will  to  men  that  fill  all 

A  Christian  Parable 6-5  hearts  SO  full  at  this  season.     This  is  the 

The  Discipline  of  the  Season    ....    66  greatest  part  of  Christmas,  and  is  it  not 

Standard  of  Values 67  also  the  best  part,  in  the  estimation  of 

^     ^  all?    And  vet  that  it  has  little  reference 

Briefs  -1    "            1                                                      o 

necessarily  to  the  name  or  memory  of 

.Tust  a  Word  With  You 67  „,     •  j.    •    '    i              i        +i        t     ^.    4.1     4.    -4.    ■ 

Christ  is  shown   by   the  tact   that  it  is 

^    ^'^^^ shared  not  less  heartily  by  many  Jews. 

^  ^^ professing  another  religion,  and  by  many 

Contributed  others  professing  none  at  all.  than  it  is 

^  ,.  .       .    \,      -v^       -ir  bv  professed  Christians.    In  other  words, 

A    New    Religion    for   the    New   Year.  *    ^ 

Eev.   Clarence  Reed 72  the  world  has  fallen  to  celebrating  the 

Spiritual    Aristocrats.  birthday  of  Jesus  very  much  less  by  talk- 

Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris 74  ing  about  him,  or  even  by  calling  him  to 

^Tp^^,,  mind,  than  by  catching  the  blessed  con- 

.     ,        ^  ,.      .                                 __  tagion  of  his  spirit  and  letting  it  rule  in 

Bellingham  Dedication /  1  ,     .      ,               „                                    ,         .        , 

their  hearts  for  at  least  one  day  in  the 

The  Pulpit  year. 

Eelation    of    Christianity    to    Eeligion.  Now  is  not  all  this  a  parable  for  Chris- 
Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil 80  tians  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ?   What 

Miscellany 86  is   the   important    thing   about   being   a 

Field  Notes 89  Christian?    Is  it  to  talk  about  Christ:  is 

Books 92  it  to  hold  some  certain  belief  about  him  ? 

Sparks 94  Or  is  it  to  be  controlled  by  his  spirit  and 
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to  walk  ill  his  steps?  We  once  heard  a 
sermon  criticized  because  "it  did  not 
have  enough  Christ  in  it.""  It  was  as 
saturated  as  could  be  with  the  Christian 
spirit ;  it  was  tirnily  calculated  to  stimu- 
late Christian  virtues  and  graces;  but  it 
happened  not  to  have  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  saving  name  for  which 
the  critic  waited  in  vain. 

We  have  lately  heard  it  said,  by  way 
of  reproach,  that  one  could  not  "preach 
Christ"  in  a  number  of  our  churches.  If 
preaching  Christ  means  to  "dwell  with 
noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  oi 
Jesus,"  as  Emerson  said,  or  even  greatly 
to  emphasize  his  name  or  any  doctrines 
about  him,  as  of  vital  importance,  we 
cheerfully  admit  the  charge.  But  if  the 
truest  preaching  of  Christ  is  that  which 
most  earnestly  tries  to  diffuse  his  spirit 
among  men,  and  to  make  his  teachings 
prevail  in  the  affairs  of  human  society, 
we  know  of  no  churches  in  which  it 
would  be  more  generally  welcomed  than 
in  ours.  E.  M.  W. 


•l)e  merry  in  Novemhci-  finds  it  impossible 
in  December, 


But  life  is  so  blessed  with  resources 
that  it  is  (juitc  unnecessary  that  any 
individual  shall  be  especially  jolly  at 
an}'  particular  time,  and  if  one  can  keep 
serene  in  spite  of  inability  to  do  what 
others  do  and  wdiat  he  would  very  much 
like  to  do,  perhaps  he  has  added  another 
layer  to  the  pearl  we  call  character.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  not  corroded  by  acid 
temper  whatever  he  may  have  deposited 
in  the  past.  The  most  important  thing 
in  life  is  not  what  comes  to  us,  but  what 
use  we  make  of  that  which  does  come. 
All  things  may  be  turned  to  advantage, 
and  fortune  is  good  or  bad.  not  ]\v  in- 
trinsic quality,  but  as  w-e  make  it  so. 


Christmas  is  a  season  of  discipline  as 
well  as  of  kindly  expression.  To  give, 
or  not  to  give,  are  questions  that  involve 
many  considerations,  and  wdien  the 
natural  impulse  to  ])e  generous  is  held 
in  check  by  a  sense  of  justice,  the  con- 
clusion is  not  accompanied  by  unmixed 
satisfaction.  It  is  hard  to  feel  that 
you  have  no  right  to  do  that  which  you 
would  ver>'  much  like  to  do,  and  which 
you  could  do  if  you  felt  that  the  doctor 
or  the  dentist  might  wait  a  little  longer. 
If  the  tem])tation  is  yielded  to,  con- 
science will  ])e  heard  from  if  not  blunted 
l)y  too  frequent  neglect  in  the  past.  If 
it  is  resisted,  the  sense  of  virtue  may  not 
be  expected  to  fully  balance  the  regret 
at  the  restraint.  So  that  the  Christmas 
season  is  not  so  very  merry  to  the  im- 
pecunious. Thus  the  scripture  is  ful- 
filled, for  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
w^hile  the  chap  who  finds  it  difficult  to 


Perhaps  as  good  a  New  Year's  resolu- 
tion as  one  can  form  is  to  make  the 
best  of  what  comes.  Some  things  we 
can  mould  and  control.  Others  we  can 
only  accept  and  use.  The  moulding  and 
controlling  should  by  all  means  be  done 
— but  to  wisely  use  the  uncontrollable 
should  not  be  left  undone.  Trials  are 
not  evils  unless  we  make  them  so.  If 
well  met.  they  bring  strength  and  are 
to  most  mortals  as  indispensable  as  the 
resistant  air.  We  are  apt  to  give  undut^ 
importance  to  what  happens.  The  thing 
that  counts  is  what  we  think,  and  feel, 
and  do.  The  life  worth  whih-  is  from 
within,  and  the  importance  and  value  of 
events  and  po,ssessions  depends  upon 
their  effect. 


It  is  not  easy  to  judge  the  real  value 
of  the  varied  soul  food  that  life  offers. 
It  is  to  be  properly  judged  by  results, 
and  they  are  not  uniform,  (^ne  man 
through  his  gifts  amasses  wt'alth.  He 
thrives  under  it,  and  uses  it  wisely  and 
well.  He  enjoys  the  comforts  it  brings 
and  contributes  to  the  Avell-biMug  and 
happiness    of    others.      It    is    to    hini    a 
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blessing.  Another  man  loses  all  fine  sen- 
sibilities. His  shell  of  selfishness  thick- 
ens within,  leaving  less  and  less  room 
for  his  soul,  which  shrinks  till  nothing 
remain.s.  His  wealth  possesses  him,  and 
he  is  a  miserable,  unhappy  slave.  To 
him  wealth  is  a  curse. 

In  the  same  way  poverty  crushes  one 
man  and  stimulates  another.  Health 
may  bring  to  one  man  consideration  and 
sympathy  and  to  another  brutal  indif- 
ference and  severit}'.  These  things  and 
all  outward  circumstances  bring  no  defi- 
nite gifts — good  or  evil.  They  merely 
furnish  opportunity,  and  what  they  con- 
tribute depends  on  what  use  is  made  of 
the  opportunity. 

It  tends  to  greater  sense  of  justice  if 
values  are  placed  where  they  belong  and 
not  on  the  extraneous  things  .superficially 
given  first  place.  The  man  blessed  with 
an  appetite  and  good  digestion,  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  call  a  few  fellows 
liis  friends,  and  who  has  trained  his 
wants  to  keep  within  bounds,  and  learned 
to  enjoy  simple  pleasures  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  little  is  really  better  off 
than  many  of  the  most  envied  among 
the  over-lords  of  finance  or  the  unem- 
jiloyed  inheritors  of  their  fathers'  for- 
tiuies. 


The  Kingdom  of  (Jod  is  not  sought  first. 
Things  are  first,  and  generally  last.  The 
greatest  want  of  the  world  is  not  a  more 
equal  division  of  wealth,  and  the  other  re- 
forms that  social  justice  demands,  but 
higher  ideals,  and  a  clearer  perception 
that  being  is  of  greater  importance  than 
having. 


Env.v  is  the  source  of  much  discomfort 
and  injustice,  and  it  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate when  it  is  directed  to  conditions 
that  are  really  unenviable.  If  the 
world's  effort  was  not  so  largely  concen- 
trated on  dollars  and  what  they  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  represent,  if  the  stand- 
ards of  success  were  not  so  exclusively 
materialistic,  there  would  be  greater  hope 
of  progress.  If  we  valued  things  aright 
and  envied  the  man  who  extracts  the  most 
and  best  from  life  rather  than  he  who 
is  best  able  to  indulge  his  wants  the  moral 
uplift  the  world  awaits  would  speedily 
come;  b\it  the  appreciation  of,  and  desire 
for.  spiritual  conditions  is  somewhat  rare. 


But  the  holding  fast  to  the  highest 
ideals  in  no  wise  lessens  one's  sense  of 
justice,  or  sympathy  for  the  suffering.  It 
should  intensify  the  determination  to 
bring  in  better  conditions,  and  stimulate 
to  activity  in  practical  measures  to  correct 
evils.  It  simply  holds  to  the  truth  and  re- 
fuses to  hold  out  hopes  that  it  is  satisfied 
are  not  true.  It  preserves  the  perspective 
gained  from  a  higher  standpoint  and  says 
that,  necessary  as  is  bread,  man  does  not 
live  b}^  bread  alone.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  moral  world,  and  that 
moral  causes  and  moral  results  are  of 
more  importance  than  physical.  And 
when  it  holds  fast  to  the  thought  that  a 
suffering,  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
man  may  yet.  by  his  own  power  or  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  a  man, — and  perhaps  in 
every  essential  sense  more  of  a  man  than 
the  most  successful  gatherer  of  super- 
riuous  riches,  it  in  no  way  condones  in- 
justice or  fails  of  sympathy.  It  places 
first  the  Kingdom  of  (iod.  having  faith 
that  the  things  will  be  added.  C.  A.  :\[. 
*     *     * 

Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

For  one  I  sincerely  pity  the  men  who 
furnish  copy  for  our  fiuuiy  papers.  Oc- 
casionally we  are  permitted  to  look  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  see  the  joke  maker 
at  his  work.  Evidently  in  a  world  like 
this  it  is  no  easy  task  to  manufacture 
mirth  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year.  Normal 
life  is  marked  by  contrasts  as  sharply 
defined  as  night  and  day.  If  there  is  a, 
time  to  laugh  there  is  also  a  time  to 
weep,  and  each  is  significant  because  rtf 
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the   possibility   of   the   other.     Between 

the  inanity  of  the  perpetual  grin  and 

the  folly  of  the  everlasting  groan  there 

isn't  nmeh  to  choose.     The  unreasoning 

optimist,  wrapped  in  the  mist  and  fog 

of  his  own  dreams,  is  as  far  afield  as  the 

growling  pessimist  who  dolefully  chants 

with  Byron — 

"Count  o'er  the  years  thine  eyes  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  sorrow  free, 
But  know  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Twere  something  better  not  to  be." 


Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  the  choice  between  optimism  and 
pessimism — as  a  philosophy  of  life — 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  sensible  peo- 
ple. If  in  individual  experience,  and  \r 
the  world  at  large,  evil  predominates 
and  if  that  evil  is  steadily  gaining  sway 
over  men  and  nations,  then  the  pessimis- 
tic outlook  is  inevitable.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  good  predominates  for  man 
and  society,  and  if  that  good  is  every- 
where coming  to  power,  then  a  rational 
optimism  is  justified.  The  problem  so 
stated  solves  itself.  Clearly  the  world 
moves,  and  it  is  not  moving  into  igno- 
rance, or  poverty,  or  added  misery  for 
any  considerable  number  of  earth's 
children.  All  over  the  world  social  con- 
ditions are  vastly  better  than  they  were 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
progress  of  the  last  half  century  gave 
President  Eliot  good  ground  for  declar- 
ing "that  the  world  had  been  remade  in 
the  last  fiftv  vears." 


of  the  Gladstonian  era  still  in  the  future. 
Questions  that  to-day  are  stirring  Eng- 
lish society  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence would  then  have  been  considered 
too  visionary  for  a  moment's  discussion. 
Fifty  years  ago  fair  France  was  forging 
chains  for  herself  under  Napoleon  III, 
a  French  republic  apparently  an  ex- 
ploded dream ;  all  the  giant  work  of 
Bismarck  in  Germany's  future,  and  the 
liberating  hand  of  Victor  Ennnanuel  hid- 
den from  the  vision  of  Italy's  noblest 
sons;  Ireland  without  hope.  Spain  in 
the  darkness  of  Catholic  absolutism, 
southeastern  Europe  still  in  the  dark 
ages,  and  Russia  a  huge  dumb  giant  in 
chains.  The  stagnation  of  ages  unbro- 
ken in  Asia  and  savagery.  Avith  but  a 
gleam  of  light  here  and  there  along  the 
coast,  monarch  of  Africa.  In  truth,  the 
world  has  been  remade  in  the  last  fifty 
vears. 


Fifty  years !  How  brief  a  period ! 
Hardly  a  second's  space  on  the  dial  face 
of  the  centuries !  Surely  the  good  and 
wise  man  is  mistaken  this  time !  Let  us 
see. 

Fift.y  years  ago  America  was  about 
to  plunge  into  the  Niagara  of  the  fiercest 
civil  w^ar  of  history;  national  unity, 
national  existence,  national  liberty  at 
stake.    In  England  all  the  great  reforms 


But    progress  in   government   is   not 
the  most  signal  achievement  of  the  last 
fifty  years.     A  half  century    ago    the 
application  of  steam  power  to  industry' 
was    in    its    infancy.      To-day    in    the 
United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and   France    there    is    steam-power   at 
Avork  equal  to  the  strength  of  551,600,000 
able-bodied  men.    Fifty  years  ago  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  telegraph  line  repre- 
sented about  all  the  practical  service  of 
electricity    to    civilization.     Since    that 
day  we  have  entered  the  electrical  age. 
and  although  surfeited    with    wonders, 
we  marvel    at    the    possibilities  ahead. 
"We  speak  now  casually  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.     Fifty  years  ago  there  was 
no  such  science ;  only  farming  that  wore 
out    the    land    and    the    farmer.     The 
words  "forestry"'  and  "reclamation"  sug- 
gest altogether  new  developments  in  the 
science  of  caring  for  the  land  and  its 
treasures.     Fifty  years  ago  production 
and  distribution   of  manufactured  arti- 
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eles  were  carried  on  according  to  hap- 
hazard methods  that  would  to-day  ruin 
the  manufacturer  in  short  order.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  may  be  guilty  of 
many  sins,  but  men  like  Rockefeller  and 
Rogers  taught  the  modem  world  the 
science  of  economy  in  production  and 
distribution,  and  what  is  almost  equally 
important  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the 
many  by-products  that  were  formerly 
wasted.  The  world  moves,  and  it  moves 
into  the  larger  conquest  of  nature  and 
the  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  of 
land  and  sea. 


But  now  I  am  tempted  to  say  that 
progress  in  industrial  affairs  is  not  the 
most  signal  achievement  of  the  last  fifty 
years;  for  the  life  of  the  average  man 
is  most  nearly  affected  by  the  faith  he 
holds  touching  the  universe  and  God, 
and  by  his  direct  relation  to  his  fellows. 
When  the  late  Thomas  B.  Reed  was 
asked  to  name  the  greatest  change  he 
had  Avitnessed  in  the  course  of  his  ear- 
nest and  conspicuously  useful  life,  he 
answered.  "The  banishment  of  fear 
from  the  human  mind."  The  answer  is 
worth  thinking  about  for  a  long  time. 
Fear  seems  to  have  been  the  iron  chain 
that  held  the  world  together  fifty  years 
ago.  Religion  was  founded  on  fear,  and 
men  do  not  need  to  go  back  a  half  cen- 
tury to  reach  a  day  when  ministers 
spoke  carefully  and  hesitatingly  about 
the  love  of  God,  lest  they  might  weaken 
that  "realizing  sense"  of  his  mighty 
wrath  and  his  terrible  justice  Mhich 
could  alone  subdue  the  guilty  soul. 
Governments  knew  no  better  way  of 
dealing  with  the  weak  and  the  wicked 
than  l)y  punishment,  and  the  fear  or 
punishment.  The  father  governed  his 
child,  and  the  teacher  his  pupil  by  the 
strong  hand  of  authority.  The  slave 
feared  his  master,  and  the  servant  was 
a  servant  indeed,  in  those  good  old  days, 


fifty  years  ago.  Conditions  which  labor 
imposes,  and  capital  accepts  in  the  mod- 
em shop,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
have  been  deemed  darkest  anarchy  in 
1860.  We  are  banishing  fear  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  brave  new 
world,  for  we  know  at  least  that  we  live 
under  the  reign  of  universal  law, — law 
as  benevolent  toward  the  peasant  as  to 


the  king  on  his  throne. 


W.  D.  S. 


The  church  at  San  Diego,  after  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  ten  months  since  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  is  set- 
tled with  a  minister  again.  Rev.  Clar- 
ence J.  Harris,  after  supplying  the  pul- 
pit for  five  Sundays,  was  called  Novem- 
ber 15th,  and  began  his  pastorate  at  once. 
Mr.  Harris  has  had  successful  experience 
for  over  fifteen  years  in  the  Congrega- 
tional and  the  Universalist  churches  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and 
most  recently  at  Colorado  Springs.  He 
is  a  man  of  versatile  gifts  and  much 
energy,  and  the  San  Diego  church  ex- 
pects to  make  rapid  progress  under  his 
ministry. 

Rev.  Howard  A.  ^NlacDonald,  of  East 
Lexington,  Mass.,  has  been  called  to  the 
church  at  Hood  River,  and  is  expected 
to  begin  his  new  pastorate  early  in  the 
year.  Mr.  ]yIa.cDonald  is  a  State  of 
Elaine  man.  and  a  graduate  of  the  ^lead- 
ville  Theological  School.  He  has  been 
at  East  Lexington  for  the  past  three 
years. 

The  Berkeley  Year  Book.— The  Wo- 
man's Auxiliary  of  the  First  T^nitarian 
Church  of  Berkeley  have  issued  a  very 
attractive  book  written  and  illustrated 
by  Berkeley  people.  There  are  i-ontri- 
butions  by  Professor  William  Carey 
Jones,  Professor  Willis  Jepson,  ^Ir. 
Charles  Keeler  and  others.  Added  inter- 
est attaches  to  an  article  by  the  late 
Adeline  Knapp  and  to  the  attractive 
illustrations  by  Louise  Bannell  Keeler, 
whose  loss  is  still  deeply  felt.  There  is 
also  a  characteristic  article  by  the  late 
Joseph  Le  Conte. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds.  who  filled 
the   Alameda    pulpit    during   Xovcmlx-r. 
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was  vu'yi'd  to  coiitiime  for  December. 
The  hour  for  services  was  changed  to 
7  :30.  ]\lr.  Simonds  speaks  on  topics  of 
vital  interest  of  a  i)ractical.  helpful  char- 
acter, and  holds  as  well  as  attracts. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hays  Sargent  begins  his 
ministry  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  on  Janu- 
ai-y  1st. 

On  December  3d  about  thirty  young- 
people  of  Redlands  met  at  the  Sunday- 
school  rooms  of  the  church  and  organized 
a  literary  and  social  club  to  be  known  as 
the  Channing  Club.  IMeetings  will  be 
held  every  two  weeks,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings. It  is  planned  to  meet  at  6  o'clock, 
having  a  club  supper  at  that  time,  to  be 
followed  by  the  regular  exercises;  one 
or  more  papers  to  be  presented,  followed 
by  discission  and  music,  with  more  or 
less  social  intercourse.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected that  every  third  meeting  will  be 
purely  social. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  municipal  affairs  at 
Santa  Cruz.  There  is  a  crisis  on.  follow- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  Council  by  a  tie 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Phi  lies  as  a  member.  Mr.  Stone  de- 
fends his  brother  minister  strongly.  He 
preached  a  clear-cut  sermon  on  December 
19th.  in  which  he  said: 

"For  a  man  to  go  into  public  life  as  the 
representative  of  a  church  is  wrong,  but 
a  greater  evil  is  that  a  man  should  be 
debarred  from  public  life  because  he  is  a 
minister." 

Dr.  Stone  concluded  with  a  call  to  the 
church  people  to  take  up  the  challenge 
thus  thrown  down  to  them,  and  warned 
the  saloon  interests  to  note  that  "the  ma- 
jority of  to-d;iy  may  be  a  minority  of  to- 
morrow." 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  minister  of  the  church  at 
Bellingham.  is  serving  the  entire  com- 
munity as  President  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  in  which  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. At  the  annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary it  is  proposed  to  invite  a  charity 
expert  to  deliver  an  address,  that  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  work  and  its 
importance  may  be  reached. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wells,  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  late  visit  to  his  daughter 
in  Los  Angeles,  occiTpied  the  pulpit  of 
the  church  on  December  19th.  speaking 


on  "The  Immanence  of  God."  This  is 
well.  Mr.  Wells  is  too  good  a  preacher 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  work. 

Boards  of  Church  Trustees  sometimes 
differ  over  candidates  and  general  policy, 
but  sometimes  they  are  met  with  ques- 
tions rpiite  dissimilar  and  unexpected.  At 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  row  of  venerable 
maples  at  Seventh  and  Yamhill  Streets 
were  tried  for  their  lives,  and  in  the  end 
utility  and  convenience  outvoted  senti- 
ment and  they  came  down.  In  forty 
years  they  had  made  good  growth  and 
they  interfered  with  the  illumination  of 
the  streets. 

At  Eugene,  Oregon,  seat  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  University  of  Oregon,  Rev. 
Stephen  Peebles  has  been  preaching 
regularly  to  an  interested  company  of 
people  since  summer.  It  has  thus  far 
been  an  entirely  independent  movement, 
but*  the  people  interested  feel  determined 
to  make  it  permanent.  Mr.  Peebles  un- 
dertook to  conduct  services  only  for  a 
few  months,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Sargent 
has  been  asked  to  follow  him.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  after  studying  at 
]Meadville  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  graduated  last  summer  from 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  has 
been  supplying  the  Hood  River  church 
for  ten  Aveeks.  and  began  work  at 
Eugene  at  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  in  a  pointed  para- 
graph in  the  Fresno  BepnhUcan  very 
pithily  puts  the  issue  between  tradition 
and  truth : 

"Sooner  or  later  you  must  choose  be- 
tween tradition  and  truth.  Your  aim  in 
religion  must  be  either  the  perpetuation 
of  the  old  form  or  the  perception  of  the 
new  fact.  You  cannot  be  both  the  server 
of  tradition  and  the  seeker  of  truth.  You 
must  preserve  the  flower-pot,  at  the  ex- 
]iense  of  the  flower,  or  you  nuist  nourish 
the  flower,  at  the  possible  expense  of  the 
pot.  You  nuist  choose  between  the  tradi- 
tion according  to  others,  and  the  truth 
according  to  yourself.  The  Unitarian  is 
one  who  has  met  the  issue  squarely,  and 
stands  by  truth  and  self-perception." 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  Fresno 
church  are  rendering  efficient  help  to  the 
newly  organized  Sunday-school.  After 
the  exercises  on  the  19th  a  very  pleasant 
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celebration  of  the  approaching  Christmas 
tini(^  was  given.  ]\Irs.  Cruzan  told  the 
story  of  the  first  Christmas  in  graphic 
language.  This  was  followed  by  read- 
ings, a  responsive  service  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  gifts. 

The  Alameda  Sunda.y-school  held  its 
Christmas  exercises  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember at  six  o'clock.  The  senior  class 
held  its  graduating  exercises  at  the  same 
time.  So  far  as  known  to  the  editor. 
Alameda  is  the  only  school  in  California 
which  regularly  graduates  those  who 
complete  the  course,  giving  a  certificate 
or  diploma.  It  seems  a  practice  well 
worth  following.  Another  feature  worth 
cop.ving  is  the  practice  of  some  presenta- 
tion by  the  class  to  the  school.  On  this 
occasion  the  gift  was  a  beautiful  picture 
of  St.  Barbara. 

The  Alameda  Times-Star  has  this 
conaratulatorv  word  for  the  T^nitarian 
Club : 

"The  thirteenth  year  of  the  Alameda 
Unitarian  Club  just  ended  has  been  a 
year  of  unrivalled  prosperity  for  this  or- 
ganization. Started  as  an  experiment  by 
a  few  kindred  hearts,  the  club  has  grown 
in  popularity,  strength  and  influence 
from  year  to  year.  To-day  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  factors  making  for  Alameda 
citizenship.  Other  organizations  have 
been  formed,  prospered  for  a  time  and 
then  died  out  for  lack  of  interest,  but  the 
T^nitarian  Club  has  never  had  its  exi.st- 
ence  threatened  nor  has  its  popularity 
ever  waned.  It  is  an  luiusual  organiza- 
tion but  in  its  very  uuusualness  is  found 
the  keynote  of  its  success.  That  it  has. 
and  is.  doing  a  good  work  for  Alameda 
and  filling  a  large  place  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community,  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again.  That  the  close  of 
its  thirteenth  year  of  activity  sees  it 
prospering  in  greater  degree  than  ever 
is  pleasini:  alike  to  both  members  and  its 
outside  friends."" 

In  the  December  iiumlxT  of  tlu'  P.v- 
ciFic  Unit.\ri.vn  a  recpu^st  was  made  for 
a  gift  for  headquartei-s  of  a  picture  oi- 
photograj)!!  of  the  fii'st  building  of  the 
T'nitarian  Societ\-  of  San  Francisco, 
which  was  located  on  Stockton  Street. 

^Ir.  Edwin  Boiuiell  was  the  ])0.ssessor 
of  several  sketches  of  the  building, 
which  he  had  made  when  services  were 
held  in  it.    From  these  sketches  Mr.  Bon- 


nell  has  painted  a  fine  picture,  which  is 
of  double  value  because  of  its  accuracy, 
and  with  its  becoming  frame  presented  it 
to  headquarters  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Well-taken  photographs  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  second  building  have 
been  received,  also  one  of  the  present  edi- 
fice as  it  was  before  the  fire  of  1906. 

Kecently  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work  has  given  to  headquarters  fine  pho- 
tographs of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  building  as  it  is  now.  The  collection 
of  photographs  is  growing.  Quite  a 
number  was  recently  added  by  ^liss  At- 
kinson, of  San  Francisco,  and  some  by 
^Ir.  Horatio  Ward  Stebbins.  There  is 
plentv  of  wall  space  left,  however. 

M.  B.  P. 


Program  of  i\ddresses. 

A  civic  course  of  addresses  to  be 
given  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Belling- 
ham,  during  the  next  few  months,  began 
with  an  address  by  Deputy  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Joseph  Kindall,  of  the  park 
board,  upon  "The  Relation  of  Parks  to 
the  Community." 

The  .series  of  civic  addresses  is  for  the 
community  and  entirely  of  an  unde- 
nominational character,  jieople  of  vari- 
ous religious  beliefs  speaking  upon  the 
public  welfare  from  the  view  of  the  ex- 
pert. The  addresses  will  l)e  introduced 
by  a  short  opening  service  and  the  con- 
gregation is  asked  to  be  seated  ])romptly 
at  8  o'clock. 

They  will  occur  at  inters^als  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  will  be  announced  in  due 
time.  The  remaining  speakers  and  sub- 
jects are : 

"The  Relation  of  the  Postotlfice  to  the 
Communitv."  by  Assistant  Postmaster 
Will  D.  Pratt. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Connnunity.""  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Dr.  W.  R.  dray. 

"The  Relation  of  Ww  Board  of  Health 
to  the  Communitv."  bv  Health  Otficer 
Dr.  W.  W.  Ballaine. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Boy  Problem  to 
the  Coiiniiiniitv.""  ])v  Cliief  of  I^'olice  IT. 
:\1.  Cade. 

These  are  the  only  evening  services 
held  at  the  I'nitarian  Chaiiel  unless  oth- 
erwise anncunu'ed.  The  regular  service 
Sunday  morning  is  at  11  o"i*lock. 
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Contributed. 

A  New  Religion  for  the  New  Year 

Eev.   Clareuce   Reed. 

A  new  religion  is  needed  for  the  new 
year — not  the  religion  of  the  past,  puri- 
fied of  certain  logical  inconsistencies 
and  inherited  superstitions,  but  a  relig- 
ion that  is  vitally  related  to  the  imper- 
fections, strivings  and  hopes  of  modern 
men.  The  religion  of  to-day  must  be  as 
much  greater  and  truer  than  the  relig- 
ion of  the  past  as  modern  astronomy  is 
greater  than  astrology  and  chemistry 
than  alchemy.  In  the  olden  days  men 
believed  that  God  spoke  in  dreams,  now 
we  believe  that  God  speaks  to  men  in 
all  words  and  deeds  which  express  love, 
truth  and  goodness.  If  God  is  real  to 
men  to-day  he  must  be  known  not 
through  second  or  third-hand  authori- 
ties. It  must  be  possible  to  discover 
God  in  your  own  life  and  in  the  world 
in  which  you  live. 

We  reverently  lay  aside  the  idols  of 
the  past  with  all  the  symbolism,  cere- 
monies, formalities  and  the  whole  world 
of  make-believe  in  religion.  Modern 
man  craves  flesh-and-blood  reality,  a 
religion  embodied  in  the  lives  of  heroic 
men.  The  discovery  of  religious  truth 
has  been  left  to  the  scholar,  priest  and 
saint.  It  should  become  the  task  of 
every  man  in  place  of  that  of  a  privi- 
leged class.  Eeligion  must  have  more 
of  the  tan,  muscle  and  brawn  of  the 
workingman  and  less  of  the  fine-spun 
theories  of  the  scholastic  theologian 
and  the  ecstasies  of  the  ascetic  saint. 

In  place  of  choking  and  repressing 
your  human  nature,  give  yourselves  to 
that  which  is  liighest  and  noblest  in 
your  humanity  and  you  will  discover 
the  real  God.  the  world  soul,  the  God 
of  democracy.  This  belief  gives  to  man 
a  perfect  passion  for  things  human,  a 
definite  purpose  in  life,  a  willingness  to 
risk  all  in  order  to  realize  the  ideal  and 
an  absolute  sense  of  fellowship  with 
God. 

"When  modern  men  think  of  the  body 
of  man  as  divine,  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  approach  and  even  surpass  the 
greatness  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  possi- 
ble for  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  to  be 
carved  because  men    of    that    type    of 


physical  development  lived  in  Greece. 
The  body  should  not  be  subordinated 
to  the  head,  but  physical  perfection  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  moral  character, 
should  be  expressed  in  every  movement 
of  the  body.  Man  is  inherently  divine 
— a  potential  god,  a  god  in  the  process 
of  becoming. 

The  new  religion  makes  a  person  feel 
at  home  in  this  world,  emphasizes  the 
worth  of  the  near  at  hand,  creates  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  proclaims  a 
love  that  is  boundless.  It  causes  men 
to  love  life,  develop  a  spirit  of  glad- 
ness and  is  as  comprehensive  as  human 
life  and  the  universe.  It  gives  men  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  discover  the 
truth  and  helps  them  to  see  the  good- 
ness that  inheres  in  the  human  soul. 

It  sees  the  divine  in  the  present  and 
yet  values  at  their  full  worth  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  It  is  as  common  as 
air  and  sunshine,  rocks  and  trees,  and 
it  is  as  rare  as  diamonds  and  sapphires. 
There  is  a  melody  about  it  that  is  en- 
trancing and  a  sublimity  like  that  of  a 
storm  in  the  mountains.  In  the  search 
for  the  new  religion  doulits  arise  that 
seem  as  unfathomable  as  a  bottomless 
abyss  and  at  other  times  the  ideal 
seems  so  real  that  the  soul  is  possessed 
with  certainty.  It  causes  men  to  seek 
to  get  beneath  the  vices  of  society  in 
order  to  be  conscious  of  their  over- 
whelming Aveight  and  at  other  times  it 
makes  men  laugh  for  joy.  It  gives  to 
man  the  trustfulness  of  a  little  child 
and  the  self-reliance  of  a  god. 

The  new  religion  is  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  most  sacred  institution  is 
the  democratic  state.  Even  more  uni- 
versal and  binding  than  man's  relation 
to  a  certain  family  is  that  to  the  nation. 
Public  schools  and  universities  are  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  for  the  acqniring 
of  knowledge,  the  courts  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  churches  for  the 
inculcation  of  religious  and  ethical 
ideals — all  exist  in  the  highest  sense  as 
servants  of  the  state. 

The  manner  in  which  the  words  of 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Pat- 
rick Henry  aroused  and  inspired  the 
American  people  was  fundamentally  an 
expression  of  religion  in  its  highest 
form.    Absolute  devotion  to  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  American  ideals  must  become  a 
vital  part  of  our  religion.  The  history 
of  our  country  should  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  men  of  to-day  and  it 
should  be  reverenced  as  part  of  our 
religion,  the  same  as  the  traditions  in 
the  books  of  Genesis  and    Joshua    in- 

L    spired  for  ages  the  Hebrew  people. 

"  It  proclaims  a  belief  in  democracy 
that  knows  not  defeat  in  the  struggle 
to  realize  its  ideals.  Democracy  in  re- 
ligion and  governiuent,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  marches  onward,  trampling 
under  foot  old  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions. Men  are  becoming  enraptured 
with  the  coming  glory  of  democracy. 
The  heaven  that  men  desire  is  a  city  on 
earth  Avith  clean,  well-lighted  streets, 
lined  with  beautiful  homes  in  which 
dwell  happy  men.  women  and  children, 
living  each  for  the  other  and  all  endeav- 
oring to  realize  the  moral  ideal. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  slack- 
ening in  the  wave  of  moral  enthusiasm 
that  has  swept  over  our  country.  The 
passion  to  realize  liberty  and  justice  in 
government,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent, 
must  become  an  essential  element  in 
religion.  A  religion  is  needed  that  will 
make  men  strive  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  realize  good  government.  Men 
can  know  God  in  proportion  as  they  are 
liberty-loving  citizens  and  as  they  realize 
the  godlike  in  political  institutions  and 
practices.  With  joy  a  man  will  risk  all 
in  order  to  express  his  political  convic- 
tions, if  he  believes  that  they  have  divine 
worth. 

The  new  religion  appreciates  the 
moral  woi*th  of  the  family.  The  love 
of  husband  and  wife.  Avith  its  confi- 
dences and  mutual  trust,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  religion  at  its  liest.  The  begin- 
ning of  religion — which  is  love;  the 
first  knowledge — that  of  speech ;  the 
first  ap]»reciation  of  art — that  of  make- 
belief,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  drama: 
the  tii-st  ideas  of  justice,  truth  and 
courage  are  all  taught  in  tlie  home. 

Commercial  life  is  also  a  sphere 
where  the  divine  may  l)e  manifested. 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  virtues  of  thrift, 
industry.  i)ersonal  initiative  and  loy- 
alty. All  the  legitimate  trades  and  pro- 
fessions should  be  considered  eiiually 
sacred.  There  is  as  much  moral  worth 
in  gaining  a  reputation  as  an  absolutely 


honest  merchant,  a  perfectly  square 
railroad  official,  a  lawyer  in  every  way 
to  be  trusted,  as  in  being  a  teacher  or 
minister.  Material  prosperity  may  be 
the  background  for  the  development  of 
the  ideal. 

The  new  religion  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific. It  starts  not  with  absolute  truth, 
but  it  studies  the  facts  of  human  expe- 
rience with  the  idea  of  interpreting 
them.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
a  theory  that  is  discovered  to  be  false. 
Patiently  it  searches  for  the  truth,  fear- 
lessly it  looks  at  every  problem,  and 
scientific  is  its  method. 

Soldiers,  by  means  of  loaded  rifles 
and  cannon,  may  keep  the  peace  in  a 
city  when  under  martial  law.  but  peace- 
loving,  law-abiding,  self-governing  men 
are  not  developed  in  that  manner.  Tra- 
ditional theology  may  keep  men  in  the 
beaten  paths  of  morality,  but  an  inner 
love  of  truth  and  goodness  and  a  per- 
sonal consciousness  of  the  divine  acts 
as  a  unifying  influence,  making  persons 
spontaneously  good  and  cheerful. 

The  ncAv  religion  has  its  sacred  books. 
The  scriptures  of  other  religions  and 
the  past,  while  of  great  worth,  are  not 
sufficient  for  all  ages.  In  ]u-oportion  as 
religion  is  real  to  men  to-day.  it  creates 
a  sacred  literature.  Thoreau's  "Wal- 
den."  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus." 
Amiels  "Journal."  Froebel's  ■"Educa- 
tion of  Man,"  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Mis- 
erables,"  Tennyson's  "In  ^lemoriam." 
Brvant's  "Thanatopsis."  Stevenson's 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse."  Jacob  A. 
Riis's  "The  ^Making  of  an  American." 
the  essays  of  Emerson,  and  the  speeches 
of  Lincoln  are  part  of  the  Bible  of  to- 
day. The  ^Mayflower  covenant  of  1620. 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1765.  the 
Declaration  of  the  Causes  and  the  Ne- 
cessity of  Taking  I"p  Arms  of  1775 ; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  the  Ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
1787.  and  the  E'nancipation  Proclanui- 
tion  are  not  simply  state  documents, 
but  are  portions  of  the  sacred  sci-ip- 
tures  of  mankind. 

The  church  should  be  a  society  of 
persons  bound  together  by  a  conunon 
love  of  right  doing  and  a  belief  that 
through  the  expression  of  morality  in 
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the  whole  range  of  liunian  interests, 
God  is  to  be  known.  It  should  have  no 
formal  creed  as  a  test  for  membership, 
but  it  should  welcome  to  its  felloAvship 
all  lovers  of  truth  and  mankind. 

Men  are  at  the  present  time  face  to 
face  with  a  greater  problem  in  religion 
than  any  of  the  past — that  of  express- 
ing the  idea  of  God  in  human  terms. 
The  discovery  that  in  the  human  is  to 
be  found  that  which  is  most  divine  is  of 
great  importance.  Wherever  you  are, 
there  God  is.  What  you  are  determines 
the  degree  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
your  life.  In  order  to  know  God  most 
perfectly  men  must  express  that  which 
has  moral  worth  in  human  relations 
and  activities.  God  is  not  an  abstract 
perfection,  but  the  eternal  striving  to 
realize  goodness. 

God  is  to  be  known  in  proportion  as 
men  live  moral  lives,  and  as  libert.y  and 
justice  are  expressed  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Men  are  comrades  with  God 
when  they  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law  or  teach  in  word  and 
deed  moral  precepts  to  the  young,  or 
discover  a  new  chemical  element,  or  in- 
vent a  machine  that  increases  the 
Avealth  of  the  world  and  lifts  the  bur- 
den of  poverty  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor,  or  obey  physical  laws  in  order 
to  have  good  health.  Every  extension 
of  human  knowledge  and  perfection  of 
the  arts  may  be  a  means  toward  the 
larger  vision  of  God. 

What  proof  is  it  possible  to  give  for 
the  worth  of  the  new  religion?  It  can- 
not be  proved  in  logical  terms.  You 
cannot  prove  at  the  beginning  that 
your  married  life  is  going  to  be  happy. 
You  are  sure  that  it  will  be,  but  only 
experience  will  prove  the  trutli  of  your 
belief.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  not  by 
standing  aside,  or  debating  about  it 
Avith  others,  or  thinking  concerning  it, 
but  through  absolutely  giving  yourself 
to  the  realization  of  your  ideal.  Does 
this  idea  of  religion  when  put  to  the 
practical  test  help  you  to  realize  happi- 
ness in  your  home  life,  does  it  hold  yon 
to  the  highest  professional  standards, 
does  it  develop  the  higher  virtues  in 
your  life  and  does  it  make  you  feel  a 
sense  of  comradeship  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of 
mankind  ? 


There  is  no  greater  work  than  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  mankind  to  ac- 
cept this  new  religion.  In  order  to 
make  it  real  to  others  it  must  become  a 
life  passion  to  the  leaders  of  the  new 
religion.  We  are  called  to  a  task  as 
great  and  heroic  as  that  of  Greece  when 
it  struggled  for  its  existence  against 
the  hordes  of  Persians,  or  that  of  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion  when  the  Moham- 
medans were  driven  back,  or  when 
England  and  Holland  crushed  the 
Spanish  power,  or  when  France  in  1789 
fought  all  of  Europe  in  tlie  name  of 
lil)erty,  equality  and  fraternity. 

The  present  age  is  looking  for  a 
prophet,  one  who  will  take  to  himself 
the  failures  as  well  as  the  greatness  of 
the  modern  man ;  one  who  feels  akin  to 
the  weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind 
and  yet  can  inspire  a  degraded  man  to 
rise  to  his  noblest;  one  who  frankly 
acknowledges  the  worth  of  the  material 
and  physical,  and  transfigures  it  with 
the  ideal,  so  that  man  feels  ever  in  the 
presence  of  the  divine. 

*    *    * 

New  Year's   Message  —  Spiritual 

Aristocrats. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  San   Diego. 

There  is  no  truth  which  could  prove  of 
greater  soul  worth,  on  one's  entrance 
into  the  New  Year,  than  that  which 
brings  to  the  mind  and  heart  the  con- 
sciousness of  worth.  Low  estimate  of 
one's  worth  cheapens  the  life,  and  if  the 
New  Year  sees,  at  its  close,  the  fruition 
of  a  profitable  life,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soul  entered  the  year  with 
a  true  understanding  of  his  worth,  and 
of  his  royal  family  ties. 

Instead  of  a  few  distinguishing  them- 
selves during  the  year,  there  will  he 
many,  providing  more  realize  their  limit- 
less possibilities,  their  innate  power  and 
their  natural  rights  to  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  of  sons  of  God. 

In  our  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people,  there  are  those  who  emerge 
from  the  masses  and  rise  to  unusual  alti- 
tudas;  these  liecome  leaders,  the.se  form 
select  circles;  they  are  what  they  are, 
because  impelled  by  inner  forces  and 
compelled  by  outer  conditions.  The  rar- 
ity of  great  souls,  the  scarcity  of  strong 
minds  and  the  poverty  of  lives  which  are 
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iincoiLsc'ious  of  the  dig'nitj  of  their  souls" 
ranks  are  eheapeuing  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple and  placing  values  beyond  compre- 
hension on  the  lives  of  a  few.  History 
records  so  few  stars  in  the  Avorld's  sky 
whicli  have  left  trails  of  light  behind 
them  that  we  are  greatly  interested  in 
comet  visits  and  forget  that  every  star, 
so  common  in  our  sky.  has  a  dignity  and 
grace  in  itself  as  great  as  the  few 
strangers. 

Paul  says  "We  are  the  children  of 
God;  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."  We  are  now  coming  to  under- 
stand that  the  western  idea  of  human 
worth  is  right  while  the  eastern  concep- 
tion of  human  worthlessness  is  incorrect. 
The  Hindu  has  instructed  the  Christian 
on  the  most  vital  thought  in  life. 

The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
labor  and  child  of  want,  in  his  manhood 
stood  before  kings  only  to  assert  his 
kingship  and  royal  blood  and  to  assert 
further  it  was  "for  this  purpose"  he  was 
born. 

We  are  "heirs"  of  God.  and  like  Jesus, 
"all  that  the  father  hath  are  mine."    Yet. 
regardless  of  our  standing  in  our  country, 
there  are  30.000.000  paupers  to  one  great 
prince  of  wealth.    Who  made  the  few? 
Who  made  the  many  !  Perhaps  the  many 
extinguished  themselves  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished the  one.     Too  many  in   our 
country  sell  themselves,  and  thereby  in- 
•rease  the  wealth  of  a  few.     The  lowest 
laborer  can    at   least   look   up;    even   a 
horse,  with  bits,  blinders  and  check  rein, 
has  a  horizon.    When  that  is  gone,  all  is 
gone.    There  is  at  least  one  star  in  glory 
for  every  soul.     The  masses  may  have 
few  chances  in  life  to  be  \vhat  some  oth- 
ers are.  but  when  man  sells  his  soul,  his 
hopes,   his  future,   irit/i   his  toil,  he  has 
contributed  enough  to  even  rob  his  man- 
sion above.    We  forget  that  though  it  is 
possible  to  store  away  treasures  in  eter 
uity.  even  there  they  are  not  secure  Prom 
thieves  nor  from  indolence,  and  whether 
through  self-degradation  or  real  robbery 
we  lose  of  the  future,  the  loss  is  as  real. 
Every  time  a  soul  thinks  a  low  thoughr 
or  lowers  him.self  to  the  level  of  degrarl- 
ing  conditions,  he  is  drawing  on  an  ac- 
coiuit   that   one   day    must   be   reckoned 
with.     Thorcau  would  say  "as  though  a 
man   could    kill    time"    without    robbing 
eternitv. 


Nature  seems  sparing  of  her  gems. 
Pearls  do  not  grow  in  every  shell ;  one 
Mioses  in  a  thousand  years;  one  Jesas 
in  many  thousand;  one  Jefferson  or 
Franklin  or  Lincoln  in  the  life  of  a 
nation ;  one  Emerson  in  the  history  of  a 
new  world.    Is  this  a  chance  for  boast? 

^larkham's  poor  creature  with  the  hoe 
is  of  the  same  stuif  his  implement  is 
inade  of.  His  brow  recedes  because  he 
devours  his  own  brain  through  thought 
that  lowers  more  speedily  than  the  lash 
or  chains.  ^len  have  willingly  lowered 
themselves:  because  I  must  grind  and 
work  is  no  reason  why  I  must  grovel  and 
worm.  When  men  like  an  Epictetus,  the 
slave  of  a  slave,  can  be  princes  above 
princes;  when  girls  like  Helen  Kellar, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  can  write  articles 
to  American  mothers  on  how  to  preserve 
their  daughters'  virtue  and  their  future, 
it  is  time  for  those  Avho  are  free  in  body 
and  endowed  with  five  senses,  to  at  least 
stand  erect,  if  they  can  not  add  grace  to 
their  stature. 

In  a  former  city  where  I  lived,  a  lion- 
ess cast  off  her  young.  The  little  help- 
less lion  was  placed  upon  the  breast  of  a 
sow.  and  soon  the  sow  quite  adopted  it. 
However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  months 
to  come,  sow  meat  would  displace  .sow 
milk  in  that  lion's  stomach.  Suppose, 
though,  the  lion  clung  to  her  unnatural 
mother,  and  returning  to  liondom.  took 
along  this  sow.  How  the  mighty  would 
fall  in  liondom  and  the  monarch  would, 
in  the  estimation  of  felloAv  royal  crea- 
tures, have  fallen  below  a  swine-pen. 
This,  hoAvever.  is  what  many  men  are 
doing.  They  in  whose  veins  flows  the 
blood  of  royalty,  lower  themselves  as 
they  nurse  at  the  breast  of  the  low ; 
and  he  Avho  thinks  the  low  is  as  bad  as 
he  who  feasts  on  the  low ;  and  the  low- 
est thing  one  can  do  for  himself  is  to 
under-estimate  his  worth,  lower  his 
tastes  and  sacrifice  his  character,  be- 
cause his  body  is  in  fetters.  Let  us  hope 
that  ^Irs.  Wiggs  may  not  be  iorgotten 
in  the  scores  of  new  births  in  literature 
— a  true  (pu'cn  at  whose  feet  all  may 
learn  of  their  worth.  The  low  estimate 
placed  on  num  by  the  Christian  church, 
aiul  the  further  paui)erizinL;  of  life  by 
its  priests,  have  l)rought  about  social 
conditions  to-day  for  which  no  remedy 
is  at  hand.     No  one  acts  like  the  devil 
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Avitli  move  grace  than  that  child  who  is 
convinced  that  he  is  a  child  of  the  devil. 
Not  once  did  Jesiis  ever  intimate  that 
man  was  otlier  tlian  a  child  of  God. 
Even  the  Samaritan  was  in  the  trne  cir- 
cle of  the  Infinite.  The  fallen,  the  help- 
less, the  prodigal,  all  were  inspired  to 
look  np.  and  assured  that  every  time  a 
man  looks  np,  God  looks  down.  Peter 
on  the  verge  of  suicide,  when  he  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  sin,  dared  to  look 
up,  and  in  looking  up  saw  his  Lord 
looking  down  —  and  that  downward 
look  of  infinite  love  was  the  transform- 
ing power  of  his  life.  Those  crushed 
in  the  grind  of  life ;  those  who  are 
slaves  to  conditions,  heartrending,  and 
those  suffering  in  body  and  spirit :  re- 
member, the  world  may  cut  out  your 
stomach,  hut  as  Epictetus  says,  "they 
can 't  cut  ofi^  your  head.  No,  the  head 
is  yours :  its  thoughts  are  yours,  and 
even  though  bound  in  condition  most 
degrading,  there  may  sweep  through  the 
life  an  Amazon  of  infinite  truth  and 
that  head,  aching  with  pain,  may  also 
throli  with  power.  Let  every  soul, 
whatever  his  station,  realize  he  is  a 
great  star  in  eternity's  sky;  he  has 
worth  in  himself,  and  can  never  lose  his 
luster  until  self-dimmed.  Teach  the 
youth  he  is  of  royal  blood,  and  should 
he  fall,  royalty  goes  into  the  gutter. 
Thus  he  Avill  be  taught  to  be  careful. 
Teach  him  he  is  his  infinite  Father's 
son.  and  his  downward  steps  will  mean 
the  setting  of  some  of  the  light  of  the 
infinite. 

Let  tlie  spirits  rise  at  this  New  Year's 
time;  rise  into  tlie  skies;  look  up,  even 
though  held  in  stocks ;  look  up,  though 
bridled  and  harnessed  ;  look  up.  though 
stalled  on  the  wayside.  No  power  on 
earth  can  close  over  your  sky.  Paul 
says  we  know  we  are  children  of  God 
because  "the  spirit  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit."  Open  the  door  of  your 
heart  at  this  New  Year's  time  ;  let  your 
spirit  like  a  dove  fly  out — ^let  it  soar 
into  the  skies,  and  there  it  will  find  the 
spirit  of  the  Father,  sent  out  of  the  ark 
of  God.  and  in  the  skies  these  doves  will 
meet  and  mate.  Then,  soul,  as  you 
enter  the  Jordan,  as  you  stand  either  in 
troubled  waters  or  burning  sands,  you 
will  receive  a  baptism  that  will  bless  you 
for  eternity;    the  spirits  will  descend — 


the  spirits  that  wed  in  the  skies — and, 
resting  above  your  head,  will  endow  you 
with  dignity,  power  and  might,  and  lest 
this  vision  seem  too  intangibh^  and  unin- 
telligible, it  will  be  attended  by  a  voice 
unmistakable, — a  voice  your  heart  will 
know,  saying  "This  is  my  beloved  son." 

*  *    * 

The  Cowboy's  Prayer. 

Oh  Lord,  I've  never  lived  where  churches  grew; 

I  love  creation  better  as  it  stood 
That  way  you  finished  it  so  long  ago, 

And   looked    upon    your   work    and    called    it 
good. 
T  know  that  others  find  you  in  the  light 

That's    sifted    down    through    tinted    window 
panes, 
And  yet  I  seem  to  feel  you  near  to-night 

In  this  dim,  quiet  starlight  on  the  plains. 

I  thank  you.  Lord,  that  you've  made  my  free- 
dom   so    complete ; 

I  thank  you.  Lord,  that  I  am  placed  so  well, 
That  I'm  no  slave  of  whistle,  clock  or  bell. 

Or  weak-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  or  street. 
Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I've  begun. 

And  give  me  work  that's  open  to  the  sky; 
Make  me  a  partner  of  the  wind  and  sun 

And  I  won't  ask  a  life  that's  soft  and  high. 

Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that's  down, 

And  make  me  square  and  generous  with  all ; 
I'm  careless.  Lord,  sometimes  when  I'm  in  town, 

But  never  let  them  say  I'm  mean  or  small. 
Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains, 

As  honest  as  the  horse  I  ride, 
Clean  as  the  wind  that  blows  behind  the  rains. 

Free     as     the     hawk    that    circles    down   the 
breeze. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  Avhon  sometimes  I  forget — 

You  understand  the  reasons  that  are  hid. 
You  know  about  the  things  that  gall  and  fret. 

You  know  me  better  than  any  mother  didr 
Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said. 

Just  right  me  sometimes  when  I  turn  aside 
And  guide  me  on  the  long  dim  trail  ahead 

That     stretches    upward    toward    the    Great 
Divide.  Miss  Kea. 

*  #     # 

The  Happiest  Heart. 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 

Shall  lord  it  but  a  day ; 
Better  the  lowlv  deed  w(m-o  done. 

And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame. 
The  dust  will  hide  the  crown; 

Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  ha])])iest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest. 

fohn  Vance  Cheney. 
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Bellingham  Dedication. 

In  the  Bellingham  Herald  of  Novem- 
ber 15th  appeared  the  following  editorial 
notice  of  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
church  on  the  previous  Sunday.  This 
notice  unintentionally  omitted  last  month 
is  offered  )ninc  pro  tunc. 

With  uplifting  and  inspiring  sermons 
and  a  musical  program  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, the  Unitarian  chapel,  at  Cedar  and 
Forest  Streets,  was  dedicated  yesterday 
by  two  services,  morning  and  evening. 
Incidentally  the  little  church  home  with 
its  quiet,  simple  dignity  of  finish,  never 
before  felt  the  press  of  numbers  as  upon 
this  occasion.  At  both  services  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  church  was  overtaxed,  and 
many  stood  patiently  throughout  the 
services. 

Probably,  too.  many  of  these  left  the 
church  with  bigger  and  broader  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  Unitarian 
church  and  its  watchwords — love  and 
service.  The  dedicatory  service  in  the 
morning  by  the  Kev.  William  G.  Eliot. 
Jr.,  of  Portland,  was  a  simple,  plain,  but 
beautiful  exposition  of  the  purposes  of 
dedication,  the  meaning  of  the  church 
and  the  proper  uses  of  the  church  home. 
The  Scripture  lesson,  by  the  Rev.  Fred 
Alban  Weil,  the  pastor,  carried  the 
thought  that  if  God  be  not  in  the  work, 
the  builder  of  the  church  wrought  in 
vain.  ]VIrs.  Elmer  C.  Cave  added  to  the 
morning  service  with  Barnard's  beautiful 
song.  "The  Plains  of  Peace." 

A  helpful  message  to  the  congregation 
was  brought  to  the  evening  service  by 
^laurice  II.  Wildes  of  Everett,  president 
of  the  North  Pacific  conference  of  the 
church.  He  came  fresh  from  the  Everett 
conference  with  the  good  wishes  and 
hopes  of  all  its  members  for  the  up- 
l)nilding  and  future  work  of  the  Belling- 
ham church  and  delivered  his  message 
in  a  way  that  added  to  the  faith  of  those 
who  had  labored  to  establish  the  lioiiic 
of  the  "church  without  creed." 

The  Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr.  also  of  Ever- 
ett, read  the  Scripture  lesson,  choosing 
a  passage  teaching  of  the^  ever-present 
Deity  in  affairs  of  the  phvsical  universe. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  of  Seattle 
irave  to  the  church  a  message  so  timely 
and  potent  that  it  .seemed  inspirational. 


In  the  news  column  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  morning  services : 

The  Unitarian  chapel  was  dedicated 
yesterday  with  practically  160  people  at- 
tending each  service,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  stand  both  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  decorations  were  simple  and 
consisted  partly  of  ferns. 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  of  Portland, 
preached  an  inspiring  sermon  of  dedica- 
tion in  the  morning,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  0. 
Powers,  of  Seattle,  talked  upon  a  great 
theme  in  the  evening.  Four  Unitarian 
ministers  took  part  in  the  dedication  and 
delegates  were  present  from  Portland, 
Seattle,  Everett  and  other  places.  The 
services  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

In  his  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
chapel.  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot.  Jr..  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Father.  Portland, 
Ore.,  said: 

"We  are  assembled  in  this  house  to 
consecrate  it  to  the  needs  of  Ihe  world 
by  dedicating  it  to  the  purposes  of  God 
for  the  world ;  and  more  than  that,  by 
dedicating  ourselves  anew  to  His  holv 
will. 

"The  justification  of  churches  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world's  needs.  The  .justi- 
fication of  the  distinctive  work  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  must  be  found  in  our 
view  of  the  world's  need  and  in  onr  dis- 
tinctive message  and  method.  " 

Continuing,  ^Ir.  Eliot  said  in  part : 

"A  man  ma}'  be  both  a  heretic  and  a 
Christian.  To  make  good  this  claim  we 
have  frankly  to  admit  that  its  truthful- 
ness turns  upon  a  definition  of  our  terms. 
If  a  Christian  nnist  acknowledge  eccles- 
iastical or  creedal  authority  and  con- 
straint, and  maintain  his  fellowship 
under  penalty,  he  cannot  be  a  Christian 
and  a  heretic  at  the  same  time.  For 
Christianity  of  that  sort  precludes 
heresy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's 
heresy  consists  of  nothing  but  a  break- 
ing loose  from  every  natural  and  normal 
loyalty,  his  heresy  precludes  Christian- 
ity. But  there  is  a  perfectly  justifiable 
definition  of  Christianity,  and  a  i)er- 
fectly  justifiable  definition  of  heresy 
which  make  the  two  not  mutually  ex- 
elusive,  but  ituitually  necessary  to  each 
other. 

"And  hi.story  fully  warrants  the  latter 
definition  of  our  terms.     Witliout  saying 
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for  a  moment  that  there  have  not  been 
many  of  the  noblest  tignres  of  Christen- 
dom Avho  were  orthodox,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  the  epoch-making  fig- 
ures have  been  in  their  own  day  heretics. 
Jesns  and  the  early  Christians  all  aronnd 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  broke  with  the 
established  standards  of  their  day  and 
suffered  for  it.  They  Avere  heretics. 
They  were  not  the  less  Christians  for 
that.  And  so  of  Savonarola,  Luther,  the 
Algibenses,  the  Unitarians  of  Transyl- 
vania, the  Huguenots,  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, George  Fox  and  his  followers,  the 
Covenanters,  the  Baptists,  the  Method- 
ists, and  the  Unitarians  of  England  and 
America,  and  the  IModernists  in  the 
Roman  church.  All  in  turn  have  been 
heretics,  but  none  have  ever  been  right- 
fully denied  the  name  Christian. 

"Luther  once  said :  'God  wants  mo 
one  to  serve  him  under  compulsion ! 
I  say  it  again.  God  wants  no  one  to 
serve  him  under  compulsion !  I  say  it 
for  the  third  time,  I  say  it  for  one 
hundred  thousand  times,  God  wants  no 
one  to  serve  him  under  compulsion !' 

"Freedom  is  of  the  essence  of  every 
noble  loyalty.  A  mother  who  had  to 
be  tied  to  her  home  and  children  with 
a  chain  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  mother. 
A  soldier  who  had  to  be  whipped  before 
he  would  march  to  battle  would  be  a 
poor  soldier.  And  this  same  principle 
holds  for  any  man  who  takes  his  loyalites 
seriously.  A  man  must  expect  to  feel  the 
constraint  of  authority  for  crimes.  He 
ought  not  to  have  to  feel  any  constraint 
in  matters  of  mind  and  conscience.  And 
if  he  is  to  hold  any  sort  of  normal  and 
right  loyalty  to  this  mighty  world  de- 
velopment called  Christianity  he  must 
face  this  issue :  He  nuist  choose  a  church 
which  claims  to  conform  to  orthodox 
standards  and  makes  orthodoxy  of  be- 
lief a  test  of  fellowship  either  for  minis- 
ter or  people,  or  else  he  nuist  choose  a 
church  that  offers  a  free  loyalty  in  which 
each  man  is  constrained  neither  by  his 
bondage  to  the  past  nor  by  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  past. 

"A  man  may  be  orthodox  and  Chris- 
tian. But  so  may  a  man  be  a  heretic  and 
also  Christian.  But  if  the  orthodox  man 
is  really  a  Christian,  if  he  is  really  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  is  a  Christian 
in  spite  of  his  bonds.     If  a  heretic  be 


not  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  nuich  the 
worse  for  his  heresy.  Only  under  free- 
dom can  Jesus'  leadership  unite  tlvi 
world  and  the  church  in  that  perfect  serv- 
ice which  alone  is  liberty.  Jesus'  in- 
fluence is  worthiest  and  truest  over  those 
whose  loj^alty  is  voluntary  and  whose 
conscience  and  whose  hands  are  unfet- 
tered and  true. 

"An  orthodox  church  where  in  spite 
of  its  orthodoxy  there  is  religious  life, 
and  moral  fervor,  and  abundant  good 
deeds,  is  better  and  worthier  than  a 
heterodox  church  without  religious  con- 
viction, without  splendid  loyalties  or 
slack  in  character.  But  wherever  a  T^ni- 
tarian  church  is  not  su]ierficially  optim- 
istic and  feels  deeply  the  sin  and  woe. 
the  unhappiness  and  sorrow  of  our 
human  race,  and  consecrates  itself  to 
the  world's  needs  by  dedicating  itself  to 
the  purposes  of  God ;  wherever  a  TTnitar- 
ian  church  cleaves  to  its  historic  position 
of  the  reality  and  dignity  of  the  human 
soul  against  views  either  of  church  or 
science  that  dishonor  both  man  and  God 
and  Christ,  there  you  have  a  church 
which  at  least  deserves  to  live." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  spoke 
on  the  subject,  "Believing  Great  Things : 
Doing  Great  Things."  Text:  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  he  is." — Jesus. 

He  said  in  part : 

"A  great  many  factors  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  soul,  the  luiildiuij'  of  a  char- 
acter— our  ancestors,  (mr  fathers  and 
mothers,  our  environment,  our  education, 
our  friendships,  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  most  far- 
reaching,  is  that  mysterious  something 
we  call  our  thinking  and  believing.  He 
who  would  be  great,  who  would  achieve 
great  things  in  his  profession,  must  first 
believe  great  things;  believe  that  great 
possibilitias  exist.  'What  do  you  mix 
your  paints  Avith?'  a  friend  asked  a  great 
artist.  'With  brains,  sir.'  flashed  back 
the  ansAver.  So,  too,  if  Ave  Avould  build  a 
great  character  Ave  must  mix  it  Avith 
brains.  Avith  vigorous  and  A'erile  thought, 
Avith  noble  ideals.  AA'ith  unfading  hope, 
Avith  undving  faith. 

"Beliefs  may  be  held  Avith  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  intensity,  but  however 
they  may  be  held  they  enter  straightway 
into  that  mysterious  realm  Ave  call  the 
subconscious  self,  thence  in  luiexpected 
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ways  often  to  burst  into  the  plane  of  the 
conscious  mental  life  to  command  our 
voluntary  as  well  as  our  involuntary 
actions. 

"It  has  never  been  possible  to  repress 
the  sunshine  and  joy  and  hope  of  a  nor- 
mally developed  human  being.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  most  severe  indictments  of  the 
religion  of  the  past  that  it  has  been  dom- 
inated entirely  by  its  fears,  by  its  ter- 
rors. It  has  taught  us  to  fear  death — 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  natural  and 
sacred  experiences  which  comes  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  human  .soul.  It  has 
trained  us  to  fear  the  unknown  future, 
which  is  made  up  of  hours  as  golden  as 
the  one  we  now  possess;  to  fear  that  we 
would  miss  the  joys  of  some  future 
heaven,  never  thinking  to  train  us  to  get 
the  joys  out  of  this  heaven  in  which  we 
live.  It  has  feared  geology,  astronomy, 
science,  the  training  of  the  brain  to  its 
utmost.  But  at  last,  luider  the  impact 
of  modern  science  and  the  widening  of 
knowledge  the  world  of  Fear  has  almost 
disappeared. 

"If  the  psychological  law  like  that  pro- 
duces like  in  the  soul  as  in  the  body,  that 
fear  produces  fear,  prejudice  produces 
prejudice,  hate  engenders  hate.  I  w'ould 
no  more  preach  my  fears  and  pessimisms, 
the  belief  that  man  is  a  depraved  and  lost 
soul,  than  I  would  administer  a  dose  of 
poison. 

■'The  Unitarian  church  stands  in  the 
world  to  say :  'Have  done  with  your 
hates  and  doubts  and  fears;  we  are  going 
on  into  the  light.  If  joy  produces  joy.  if 
melody  in  the  heart  makes  songs  in  life, 
if  heaven  in  the  soul  produces  heaven  in 
the  home,  if  living  our  l)est  produces  ever 
better,  then  let  us  open  our  souls  to  the 
divine  and  make  character  radiant.' 

"Unitarianism  in  accord  with  psychol- 
ogy, and  science,  and  Bil)le,  and  Christ, 
affii-iiis  that  character  is  achievement, 
that  salvation  is  character,  that  salvation 
is  not  free.  You  cannot  get  something 
for  nothing  in  the  physical,  the  mental, 
the  moi-al  or  the  spiritual  life.  Evil  ten- 
dencies are  to  be  overcome  by  Christ's 
law  of  good  for  evil.  We  therefore  ap- 
peal to  the  best  in  man.  to  his  loves  niul 
admirations,  to  his  hopes  and  aspirations: 
we  open  up  opportunities  and  help  him 
to  be  and  to  do  his  best  and  then  trust 
<Io(l  to  JTuide  his  child. 


"Unitarianism  believes  that  God  is  a 
living.  Spiritual  Presence;  loving  us. 
speaking  to  us,  helping  us  to-day  just  as 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  Ave  would  live 
and  work  as  in  his  presence.  God  is 
Father  to  us  all  and  will  not  see  the  ma- 
jority doomed  to  extinction. 

"I'nitarianism  believes  that  this  is  one 
of  Gods  mansions,  that  we  are  living  in 
heaven  now,  that  we  are  therefore  im- 
mortal now :  in  the  eternal  life  now ; 
that  death  but  opens  the  door  into  an- 
other beautiful  mansion.  It  behooves 
us  all  to  live  our  best. 

"Believe  great  things  about  God,  about 
men.  about  life  as  a  part  of  eternity: 
live  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  in  love 
and  you  will  find  heaven  opening  every- 
where to  you." 

*  4     4 

Forget  It. 

When  you  have  had  an  "awful  night," 
or  a  "hard  day,"  say  nothing  about  it. 
Refuse  absolutely  to  carry  burdens. 
Throw  ott"  what  you  do  not  want,  and 
cease  to  remember  what  you  Avould 
rather  forget.  To  continue  to  think  or 
speak  of  an  unpleasant  experience  is  to 
make  it  a  part  of  your  mind,  and  you 
cannot  aflford  to  place  defective  bricks 
in  the  mansion  of  life. 

]\Iany  a  structure  that  Avas  otherwise 
perfect  has  fallen  to  the  ground  because 
there  Avere  too  many  bricks  of  that  sort 
in  its  walls. 

The  day  is  done :  it  may  have  been  a 
hard  day.  but  to  go  to  sleep  brooding 
over  its  rough  places  will  not  tend  to 
make  the  morroAv  more  smooth. 

Forget  the  day  that  is  done,  and  pre- 
pare to  make  the  coming  day  the  liest 
you  ever  knew.  Expect  the  new  day  to 
be  the  best  day  you  ever  knew,  and  you 
Avill  do  your  best  to  make  it  so.  ]\Ieet 
the  ncAv  day  in  this  attitude,  and  what- 
e\'er  the  day  may  bring  forth  will  serve 
you  well. 

*  4     * 

Christmas  Day. 

A  little  boy  of  heavenly  hirtli. 

But  far  from  home  to-day, 
Came  down  to  find  his  hall,  the  Earth — 

That    sin   had  oast   away: 
O  conirado.s,  let  us  one  and  all 

Join  in  to  help  him  find  his  hall. 

—  Father  Tnbb. 
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€\)t  Pulpit. 

Relation  of  Christianity  to 
Religion. 

By   Kev.   Fred  Alban   Weil. 
[Morning  sermon,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Dec.  12tli.] 

After  the  International  Congress  of  Ke- 
lig'ions  Liberals,  held  in  Boston  two 
years  ago.  with  representatives  present 
"from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  delegate 
from  London  spoke  upon  the  subject 
I  have  taken  this  morning.  It  is  one 
that  challenges  attention  at  any  time 
and  is  especially  appropriate  as  we  now 
approach  the  observance  of  Christmas. 
I  refer  to  the  excellent  paper  mentioned 
since  in  beginning  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
a  number  of  definitions  of  religion  col- 
lected within  it.  Otherwise  it  has  only  a 
general  connection  with  what  I  have  to 
say.    I  quote : 

"Religion  is  'tho.se  perceptions  of  the 
Infinite  which  are  able  to  influence  the 
moral  character  of  man.'  says  ]\Iax  Mul- 
ler.  According  to  Francis  Power  Cobbe 
it  is  'the  sense  of  absolute  dependence 
united  with  the  sense  of  absolute  moral 
allegiance — the  Being  on  whom  we  de- 
pend being  recognized  as  possessing  the 
right  to  claim,  as  well  as  the  ])ower  to 
enforce,  our  absolute  obedience.'  " 

"  'By  religion.'  .says  Martineau.  'I  un- 
derstand the  belief  and  worship  of 
Supreme  Mind  and  Will,  directing  the 
universe  and  holding  moral  relations 
with  life.'  'The  religious  element  first 
manifests  itself  in  our  consciousness  by 
a  feeling  of  need,  of  want — in  one  word, 
by  a  sense  of  dependence,'  says  Theo- 
dore Parker." 

"  'Religion.'  says  Professor  Flint,  'is 
man's  communion  with  what  he  l)elieves 
to  be  a  god  of  gods — his  sense  of  rela- 
tionship and  dependence  upon  a  higher 
and  mysterious  agency,  with  all  the 
thoughts,  emotions  and  actions  which 
proceed  therefrom.'  Count  d'Alveilla 
defines  it  as  'the  conceptions  man  forms 
of  his  relations  with  the  superhuman 
and  mysterious  powers  on  which  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  depend.'  " 

"'Religion.'  affirms  Bishop  Creighton. 
'means  the  knowledge  of  our  destiny 
and  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  it."  Pro- 
fessor Bradley  declares  'It  is  an  attitude 
or  activity  of  the  whole  soul  or  person- 


ality containing  a  inode  of  Ix'lief  about 
God  and  about  the  self  and  the  world 
in  our  relation  to  him  :  a  mode  of  feel- 
ing concerning  him.  a  direction  of  the 
will  toward  him  or  a  union  of  the  will 
with  his  will — no  one  of  these  alone  or 
merely  side  by  side  with  the  others.'  " 

"  'Religion  is  a  search  for  the  secret 
of  life,'  writes  ]\Iinot  J.  Savage.  An- 
other definition  is  'the  reaching  out  of 
man's  spirit  to  God,'  and  yet  another, 
'Religion  is  the  nuisic  of  the  Infinite 
echoed  from  the  hearts  of  men.'  " 

So  inuch  then  for  this  ([notation,  which 
I  give  that  these  definitions  of  religion 
may  supplement  my  own.  contained  in 
the  sentence — religion  is  a  question  of 
life  values  for  the  individual.  As  Dr. 
Foster,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
would  put  it,  although  I  do  not  recall 
his  exact  definition,  religion  cimsists  of 
what  is  worthful.  It  will  be  discerned 
that  judgment  of  the  worthful  is  deter- 
mined by  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
in  any  age,  as  well  as  by  the  age.  The 
fetish  worship  of  the  savage,  the  mag- 
nificent appeal  from  ]\Iicah  of  "What 
doth  the  Lord  recjuire  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  huml^ly 
with  thy  God?"  and  the  statement  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  that  pure  religion  con- 
sists in  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  and  keeping  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  together  with 
the  two  commandments  of  Jesus,  con- 
form to  the  definition  of  religion  I  have 
given — a  question  of  life  values  for  the 
individual.  Perhaps  Paul's  basic  at- 
titude toward  religion  is  best  stated  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  com- 
mand, "Be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  minds  that  ye  may  ex- 
])erience  what  is  that  good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God."  It  is 
experiencing  the  will  of  God  that  gives 
the  life  values,  and  this  is  possible  only 
by  the  renewing  of  the  mind  for  con- 
tinual appreciation  of  larger  selfhood 
and  brotherhood.  Theodore  Parker,  for 
instance,  declared  he  would  preach  noth- 
ing not  experienced  inwardly.  He  had 
no  reference  to  a  methodically  engin- 
eered, over-wrought  revival  meeting,  but 
to  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks  to  all 
of  us  in  the  quiet  watches  with  crowing 
insistence  in  revealing  the  litrht.  the 
truth  and  the  wav. 
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At  this  point  I  ask  you  to  note  that 
creedal  Christianity  imposes  its  life 
values.  These  are  judgments  of  some 
distant  time.  Embalmed  in  a  multiplic- 
ity of  traditions  they  have  crystallized 
and  are  handed  down  the  centuries. 
They  are  formed  upon  a  past  knowledge 
of  the  universe  that  does  not  agree  with 
recognized  science  to-day.  and  in  general 
are  theologies  based  upon  a  flat  rather 
than  a  round  world,  and  upon  the  lower 
ideal  of  God  as  a  cruel  king  to  be  feared 
and  placated,  instead  of  the  higher  ideal 
of  a  loving  Father  to  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is  a  moderate 
estimate  that  over  half  the  church  mem- 
bers of  all  creedal  Christian  denomina- 
tion.s  live  their  religion  utterly  apart 
from  their  creeds.  Their  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  proclaimed  creed- 
al belief,  which  they  receive  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  about  which  they  concern 
themselves  little,  except  to  defend  the 
same  with  blind  prejudice  should  oc- 
casion arise.  Their  actual  religion  and 
life  values,  which  are  one  and  the  same, 
is  usually  much  more  ethical  and  rever- 
ent than  the  unethical  and  condemnatory 
creeds. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of 
creeds  and  the  method  of  their  adoption 
in  the  early  centuries  is  aware  that  it 
was  uncertain  which  would  be  accepted 
at  that  time — what  corresponds  to  the 
Trinitarian  or  T'nitarian  view.  Part  of 
the  period  the  Trinitarians  were  the 
heretics,  and  then  again  the  rnitarians. 
The  Athanasian  creed  is  fundamental  in 
orthodox  Christianity,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land now  asking  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  retaining  this  involved  man- 
ifesto of  salvation.  The  London  Times 
states  that  "The  twenty-ninth  resolution 
of  the  Lambeth  conference  of  1908  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  tluit  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Quincunque  Vult,  based  upon 
the  best  Latin  text.  Avas  desirable."  T 
have  before  me  this  trnnslation.  iupom- 
])i"('h<'nsible  in  its  meaning,  wanting  in 
its  logic,  doubtful  in  its  ethics,  and 
irreverent  from  the  standard  of  tlie 
life-values  of  advanced  knowledge  and 
humanity,  in  its  attitude  toward  God. 
It  has  forty-two  articles,  beginning 
"Whoever  would  be  saved."  and  end- 
ing  with   ''eternal    fire."   and   "except 


a  man  have  faithfully  and  steadfastly 
believed"  the  creed  ''he  cannot  be 
saved.''  The  composition  is  interesting 
from  the  study  of  life  values  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  but  gives  little  that  is  of 
life  value  today  with  our  more  compre- 
hensive realization  of  what  is  worthful 
toward  (xod  and  man. 

It  might  well  be  asked  of  Presbyter- 
ians— how  many  really  know  what  is  in 
this  creed  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
theological  rock  of  ages  for  the  ortho- 
dox ?  I  refer  not  to  the  minister,  but  to 
the  average  church  member.  A  careful 
canvass  and  answers  without  equivoca- 
tion might  show  astonishing  results. 
This  applies  not  only  to  Presbyterians, 
which  I  mention  as  an  example  of  or- 
thodoxy, but  to  all  orthodox  churches. 
In  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.,  which  refuses  vot- 
ing membership  to  those  not  members 
of  orthodox  churches,  how  many  of  the 
voting  members,  including  the  otficials, 
knoAv,  or  believe  as  a  Avhole.  which 
must  be  done  in  order  to  have  any  be- 
lief in  it.  the  contents  of  the  Athana- 
sian creed  .'  This  is  a  question  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  also  and  its  members.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
faith  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  ac- 
ceptance of  a  theological  statement 
without  recourse  to  reason.  Neither  is 
pure  religion  necessarily  manifested  in 
a  life  which  is  habitually  smothering 
doubts. 

Christianity  is  not  the  only  exponent 
of  creedal  values.  Indeed,  in  numbers, 
compared  with  certain  other  religious 
movements,  it  has  comparatively  feAV 
adherents.  In  the  United  States  the 
sum  total  of  all  church  members  would 
not  peoi)le  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with 
its  present  i)opulation.  if  statistics 
given  are  correct.  In  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain  only  one  in  seven  is  a 
member  of  a  Christian  chui'ch.  while 
over  200.000.000  of  Hindus  are  found 
who  outnumber  the  Christians  about 
four  to  ()n(^  and  sonu^  90.000.000  of  ^Fo- 
hammedans  outrank  them  around  two 
to  one.  In  addition  to  this,  think  of  the 
nuiny  millions  throughout  the  wcu'ld 
who  hold  to  other  ei-eedal  faiths,  or  to 
their  own  iiulividual  ideals.  Wliere 
there  is  a  creedal  teaching,  whatever  it 
may  be.  of  Christian.  Buddhist.  Brah- 
min. Pnrsee.  Sbintoist.  Jew  or  other,  it 
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is  an  estimate  of  life  values.  Ditt'erent 
salvation  theories  have  their  ditt'erent 
saviors  and  deified  beini-s.  their  saints 
and  their  priests,  and  each  theology  is 
tempered  by  the  age  and  the  climate  in 
which  it  was  produced.  Mohammedan- 
ism probably  is  the  best  example  we 
have  of  the  rise  and  crystallization  of 
a  dogmatic  denomination. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  none  may 
understand  Christianity  until  he  has 
studied  other  great  religious  move- 
ments. But  there  is  often  an  utter  lack 
of  the  eclectic  and  spirit  of  toleration 
and  respect  in  the  undertaking.  I  pick 
up  a  book  entitled  "Christianity  and 
the  False  Religions,"  and  I  know  at 
once  that  the  writer  is  not  broad- 
minded,  charitable  or  a  scholar.  There 
are  no  false  religions,  or  better  yet,  we 
should  say  there  is  no  false  religion. 
Let  us  not  confound  religion  and  the- 
ology. In  speaking  of  creeds.  Christian 
or  otherwise.  I  have  primarily  been 
speaking  of  theology,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  life  values  for  us  to-day 
and  usually  does  not.  because  it  is  the- 
ology bounded  by  a  creed  as  an  auto- 
matically rendered  decision  against  its 
progressiveness.  At  some  time  in  the 
past  orthodox  theology  undoubtedly  did 
have  life  values,  but  since  then  new  rev- 
elations about  the  universe  and  larger 
ideals  of  brotherhood  and  duty  have 
caused  these  former  and  lesser  ideals  to 
be  outg-rown.  There  is  a  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  theology  and 
religion  akin  to  that  of  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan.  In  either  case  both  are  often 
identified  while  both  as  a  rule  are  dis- 
tinctly different.  Theology'-  has  been 
designated  the  rhetoric  of  religion. 

Religion,  to  make  my  first  qualifying 
statement,  is  universal.  Everyone  is  re- 
ligious. It  is  implanted.  I  make  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  age  or  place  in  this  state- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  the  life  values 
held  are  similar.  The  African  savage 
has  much  lower  life  values  than  Dr. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  scale  of  life  values,  is 
less  religious.  There  is  another  method, 
however,  in  measuring  religion,  and  that 
is  the  degree  to  which  a  man  lives  the 
lif(^  values  he  has.  There  is  always  some 
life  value  present  in  man  if  only  a  low 
form  of  fear  of  the  elements  and  a  re- 


ligion which  consists  in  crude  attempts 
to  propitiate  the  thunder  and  lightning 
or  the  hurricane  or  cloudburst.  This 
propitiation  still  has  its  place  in  ortho- 
doxy to-day. 

There  are  no  atheists  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. Every  man  worships  God.  The 
prison  warden  who  placed  flowers  in  the 
cells  because  he  found  the  prisoners  be- 
haved better  with  the  flowers  around, 
conducted  a  church  service.  Here  are 
life  values  and  religion,  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  by  the  men  in 
jail.  When  there  is  an  aspiration,  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed,  there  is  religion. 
It  is  man's  business  to  have  aspirations 
productive  of  the  higher  life  values. 
The  more  of  these  he  has  the  more  relig- 
ious he  should  be.  In  this  respect  primi- 
tive man  was  handicapped  and  the  sav- 
age is  handicapped  to-day,  while  the  av- 
erage evolved  man  of  this  century  has 
greater  opportunities  to  live  in  the  will 
of  God,  here  and  now,  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Religion,  likewise,  is  not  only  univer- 
sal, it  is  also  individual.  The  conflict 
between  creedal  religion,  connnanded 
through  creedal  theology,  and  the  indi- 
vidual ideal,  is  between  dif¥erent  life 
values.  The  individual  is  religious  al- 
though his  ideal  of  life  may  not  agree 
with  any  creed,  Christian  or  non-Chris- 
tian. The  creeds  are  the  result  of  the 
beliefs  of  individuals,  but  individuals 
uninformed  in  many  respects,  and  living 
many  years  ago.  Judging  from  the 
standard  of  what  is  most  worth  while 
to-day,  determined  not  by  the  material 
things  but  by  the  spiritual,  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  precepts,  those 
who  have  the  belief  in  the  humanity  of 
God  and  the  divinity  of  man,  may  not 
accept  orthodox  creedal  statements  with- 
out becoming  less  religious.  Because  a 
man  does  not  hold  to  established  creeds 
does  not  mean  an  absence  of  theology 
upon  his  part.  Theology  is  born  of  re- 
ligion. Consequently  every  man  with 
life  values,  and  every  man  has  these  to 
some  degree  and  is  therefore  religious, 
also  has  a  theology.  This  is  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  universe  to  what  he  consid- 
ers worthful  in  life. 

It  is  the  great  liaeksliding  of  the  creedal 
church  that  religion  is  presumed  to  be 
conformation  to    its    theology'-  or  static 
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creed,  to  the  ig-noring  of  life  values  to- 
day, whereas  the  church  should  contin- 
ually grasp  higher  life  values  and 
thereby  assume  a  more  advanced  theol- 
ogy, compatible  with  the  knowledge  and 
reverence  of  the  age.  This  principle  of 
the  church  is  parallel  with  the  teaching 
that  the  Bible  makes  religion,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  religion  makes  the 
Bible,  and  not  only  our  Bible  but  many 
others.  The  monition  of  the  religious 
man  is  to  be  true  to  self — not  true  to  tra- 
dition, not  true  to  conformity,  not  true 
to  the  demands  of  the  majority,  when- 
ever there  is  a  conflict  with  the  larger 
selfhood.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  his- 
tory to  state  that  if  a  doubt  is  pulled  up 
you  usually  find  a  sin  at  the  end  of  it. 
Religious  progress  has  been  made 
through  honest  doubt,  as  anybody  famil- 
iar with  historv^  will  recognize  upon  re- 
flection. Let  us  be  true  to  self  and  so 
to  God  at  whatever  cost.  Jesus  was  in 
his  life  and  death.  Throughout  history 
the  long  procession  of  prophets  have 
been  revealing  the  truth  to  make  us  free, 
and  each  one  of  us  has  a  work  to  do  in 
this  revelation.  Jesus  had  individual  re- 
ligious views  which  did  not  agree  in 
many  respects  with  the  established  Jew- 
ish church  of  the  time.  Since  he  had 
his  religion  he  also  had  a  theology,  al- 
though he  has  left  no  record  of  it.  So 
far  as  we  know  he  never  taught  it. 

What  Jesus  did  emphasize  was  love 
to  God  and  man.  lie  preached  about 
right-living.  He  took  the  negative 
"Thou  shalt  not"  and  made  it  "Thou 
shalt."  The  orthodox  church  of  to-day 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  "Thou 
shalt  Tiot."  and  salvation  from  a  con- 
(Iciiiniug  CJod,  although  there  are  hope- 
ful signs  of  higher  life  values.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  refuse  to  be  frightened 
by  eternal  fire  or  tempted  by  the  prize 
of  a  heaven  of  eternal  rest.  We  are  in 
a  time  when  the  minister  dare  not  cajole 
or  threaten,  to  increase  church  member- 
ship. It  is  the  bread  of  life — live  valnes 
— that  arc  wanted.  A  great  man.  when 
asked  if  Christianity  had  been  success- 
fnl.  replied  that  it  had  never  been  tried. 
TliPi'e  is  a  sad  trnth  in  the  answer.  It 
has  never  been  tried  in  the  spirit  of  the 
simple  but  beautifnl  and  strong  teaeli- 
ings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Often  the 
orthodox  churches  have  been  too  bnsilv 


engaged  in  rearing  fences  to  feed  the 
lambs.  The  great  life  values  in  religion, 
of  freedom,  fellowship  and  character, 
are  but  half  budded  among  the  garden 
of  the  churches,  while  outside  the  tem- 
ples of  worship  they  often  find  nour- 
ishing ground.  Service  and  consecra- 
tion know  no  labels  and  gradually  all 
humanity  is  finding  God  through  the 
verities  centered  in  love. 

Eeligion  is  not  only  universal  in  the 
first  place,  and  individual  in  the  second 
— it  is  also  evolving.  The  book  of  God 
has  new  pages  to  be  turned.  We  have  a 
Pilgrim's  Progress  of  religion.  There 
are  many  pilgrims  and  the  Celestial 
City  is  far  ahead.  Here  and  there  a 
group  has  stopped  marching,  crying  out, 
"This  is  the  place.  Remain  here  if  you 
would  reach  the  Celestial  City  at  death. 
See  our  written  creed.  Sign  your  name 
here.  Rely  upon  our  system  through 
faith  and  be  content."  Similar  groups 
scattered  along  the  way  call  to  people 
who  would  push  ahead  over  the  trail, 
"You  cannot  reach  the  Celestial  City 
unless  you  remain  with  us."  Then  some 
who  would  travel  to  the  top  of  the  peak 
beyond  to  get  a  larger  view  of  life,  halt 
and  waver,  turn  back,  join  a  creedal 
group,  and  cease  to  use  the  mind  that 
God  has  given,  finding  their  salvation  in 
some  special 

"Little  garden  walled  around. 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground." 

And  so  all  along  the  way  are  these 
groups,  which  are  the  creedal  churches. 
some  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others. 
but  all  .stationary  on  the  trail  to  the 
Celestial  City,  calling  to  the  pilgrims  not 
to  go  ahead  and  leave  them.  But  the 
great  multitude  of  mankind  is  on  the 
march  and  climbing  the  peak  beyond 
for  a  wider  vision.  Death  will  overtake 
them  before  they  reach  the  Celestial 
City,  since  they  nuist  pass  the  gate  of 
death  before  they  enter  into  the  king- 
dom beyond  the  horizon,  yet  will  they 
die  on  the  sjnritnal  march,  and  nearer 
to  (u)d  than  those  who  have  remained 
behind  defending  their  stockade  against 
.science  and  crystal-gazing  at  their  creed. 

Tjct  me  here  express  my  respect  for 
every  honest  belief  of  mankind,  held 
through  creed  or  individually,  and  call 
to  mind  of  all  that  with  religion  a  ques- 
tion of  life  values  to  the  individual,  a 
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certain  creed  may  exactly  correspond  to 
the  individual  ideal.  The  question  that 
every  person  who  has  signed  a  creed  is 
obligated  to  ask,  is,  does  this  creed  ex- 
press my  ideal  of  what  is  most  worth 
while  in  life  and  death  'I  Does  it  do  this 
exactly?  Do  I  make  mental  reserva- 
tions in  accepting  itf  And  besides  this 
it  should  be  asked,  am  I  never  to  have 
any  higher  life  values  which  will  con- 
flict with  those  I  now  hold,  and  there- 
fore with  this  creed? 

Shall  religion  be  isolated  as  the  only 
department  to  human  life  in  which 
there  is  no  i)rogress?  In  medicine  phy- 
sicians do  not  prescril)e  through  the 
knowledge  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
to-day  people  are  attempting  to  live  in 
accord  with  life  values  crystallized  into 
theology  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  fre- 
quently believe  themselves  lacking  in  re- 
ligion because  they  cannot  accept  such 
ancient  terms  as  hell,  devil,  blood  atone- 
ment and  trinity.  Then  comes  the  acro- 
batic feat  of  juggling  terms  to  suit 
modern  conscience,  but  it  is  never  satis- 
factory. Jesus  said  something  about 
putting  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Pie 
spoke  of  this  undoubtedly  because  he 
noticed  in  his  time  similar  incidents 
wherein  the  traditional  was  demanding 
its  toll.  How  our  life  values  have  grown 
in  the  last  thousand  years,  as  accepted 
by  the  world  in  general!  What  a  glo- 
rious thing  it  would  be  to  realize  the  life 
values  of  a  thousand  years  hence !  One 
thing  is  certain — the  kingdom  will  be 
yet  more  on  earth. 

With  this  presentation  of  what  may 
be  called  religion  it  now  remains  to  ask 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  it.  The 
ground  already  covered  will  facilitate 
this,  as  well  as  pave  the  way  for  a 
definition  of  Christianity,  which  is  nec- 
essary before  the  relationship  is  estab- 
lished. The  essence  of  Christianity  for 
the  orthodox  churches  is  a  belief  in  the 
blood  atonement  with  all  its  traditions 
and  implications.  Some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  creeds  are  offered  as  orthodox, 
with  slight  variations,  but  each  one 
affirms  that  it  has  some  special  efficiency.. 
Yet  every  orthodox  church  to  be  ortho- 
dox must  hold  to  the  blood  atonement 
or  the  whole  structure  of  the  church 
falls  to  the  ground.  Thi.s,  then,  from 
the    creedal    standpoint    is    Christianity. 


It  matters  not  how  etliical  you  are,  unless 
you  accept  this  dogma  you  are  lost.  In 
fact,  a  good  man  who  does  not  accept  it 
is  considered  worse  than  a  bad  man  who 
does.  I  heard  of  a  minister  preaching 
in  a  nearby  town  recently,  who  said,  "I 
had  rather  have  my  daughter  marry  a 
man  who  was  a  drunkard  and  accepted 
the  blood  atonement  than  a  man  who 
was  merely  moral  and  good."  There  is 
the  opportunity  for  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion here  in  life  values.  The  Christianity 
which  makes  the  blood  atonement  its 
common  denominator  is  the  test  of  the 
Ministerial  Association  in  this  city.  The 
nauK^  should  more  accurately  be  not  a 
ministerial  association,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers.  The  two  things  are 
vastl.y  different. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  theory  of  the 
l)lood  atonement.  ^lany  who  have  not 
investigated  its  origin  do  not  believe  it 
because  of  rational  religion.  It  is  a  dog- 
matic, gnarled  limb  upon  the  tree  of  re- 
ligion, which  grew  slowly  and  is  disin- 
tegrating slowly.  It  is  unethical  and 
belittling  in  its  theory,  both  to  mankind 
and  to  God.  Its  assumptions  and  ramifi- 
cations are  transitory. 

The  first  definition  given  of  Chris- 
tianity is  therefore  one  concerned  with 
the  dogmatic  blood  atonement,  but  there 
is  another  and  to  my  mind  better  defi- 
nition. It  is  that  Christianity  includes 
all  those  who  believe  in  and  follow  the' 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus,  such  as  the 
two  great  commandments  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  without  reference  to 
a  belief  about  his  person.  Nothing 
more  beautiful  and  strong  than  these 
teachings  exist  to-day.  No  higher  life 
values  are  known  than  the  w(n'ds  of 
Jesus.  It  is  true  that  we  must  recognize 
him  from  three  angles — that  of  the  real 
Jesus,  the  Jewish  boy  and  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  ^lary.  that  of  the  idealized 
Jesus  from  which  we  have  th(»  evolving 
ideal  of  the  Christ  Spirit,  and  that  of 
the  theological  Jesus,  M'ho  is  an  absolute 
stranger  to  the  man  of  Galilee,  the  crea- 
tion of  theologians  and  time  in  making 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  to 
which  was  added  much  later  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  its  com])letion.  Certainly 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  (Jod,  as  we  are  all 
sons  of  God,  and  with  divinity  as  Ave 
all  have  divinitv,  only  he  ranks  as  our 
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leader  since  he  had  that  higher  realiza- 
tion (»f  God  which  is  possible  for  all  of 
ns.  and  which,  because  it  is  not  imiDOs- 
sible.  makes  him  call  to  us.  But  I  must 
reserve  this  phase  of  the  subject  for  next 
Sunday,  when  I  shall  preach  upon  ''The 
Glorious  Place  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Not  as  God  but  as  Man."  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  is  with  us  to-day  as  never  before. 
Yet  he  did  not  condemn  those  who  did 
good  works  in  his  name  without  his 
sanction.  His  brotherhood  of  man  and 
fatherhood  of  God  preclude  the  petty 
differences  which  creedal  Christianity 
most  tenderly  nurses.  His  religion  was 
a  question  of  life  values,  universal,  indi- 
vidual and  evolving,  and  he  taught  the 
vision  clearly  of  the  worthful  not  at- 
tained, for  he  once  replied,  "Why  callest 
thou  me  good :  none  is  good,  save  one. 
that  is  God." 

And  now,  friends,  your  decision  as  to 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  religion 
will  depend  upon  your  choice  of  the  two 
definitions  given  of  Christianity.  If  you 
accept  the  dogmatic  limitation  as  a  defi- 
nition, if  you  attempt  to  compress  your 
larger  life  values  to-day  into  a  theolo.g;^^ 
which  is  the  result  of  lower  life  values 
of  the  past.  Christianity  has  little  ad- 
vantages over  any  non-Christian  creedal 
movement,  since  its  life  values  have 
cegsed  to  be  renewed,  to  become  more 
Avorthful.  Even  then,  however,  creedal 
Christianity  undoubtedly  does  have  a  dis- 
tinction over  any  non-Christian  creedal 
UKtvement.  not  because  of  its  creed  but 
despite  it.  This  is  determined  by  the 
extent  which  the  actual  teachings  of 
Jesus  penneate  the  church  aside  from 
its  theology.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  that  all 
labels  are  libels.  AVe  are  all  better  than 
any  label  we  bear,  as  a  rule,  however 
different  denominations  undtMstand  one 
another.  I  said  in  beginning  that  a 
majority  of  creedal  church  members  con- 
cern themselves  little  a])out  their  creeds 
except  to  defend  the  same  with  ])lind 
prejudice.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
thus  concerned,  although  they  should  be. 
allows  the  pure  Christianity  of  Jesus  as 
manifested  in  his  ]irecepts  of  life,  to  find 
place  in  the  creedal  churches.  Often 
such  churches  a]iiiear  to  have  a  confused 
view  of  life  values  in  I'egard  to  the  great 
words    of    Jesus  abont   the   conduct   of 


life.  There  may  be  some  consciousness 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  in  cer- 
tain of  their  undertakings.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  religious  to  use  unethical 
means  for  the  rearing  or  maintaining  of 
a  church,  when  the  community  at  large 
with  its  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
holds  the  proceeding  to  be  unethical. 

There  is  a  grave  question  if  it  be  re- 
ligious as  religion  is  measured  by  the 
higher  life  values  of  to-day.  when  a  re- 
vivalist marches  through  the  red-light 
district  of  Chicago  at  the  head  of  a  great 
procession,  with  the  outcome  that  the 
red-light  district  is  visited  by  young 
men  and  women  who  have  never  gone 
there  before,  and  results  that  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  but  concerning  which  we 
have  testimony  of  the  divekeepers  them- 
selves that  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  Neither  do  I  consider 
it  especially  religious,  judged  again 
from  the  higher  life  values  of  to-day, 
which  are  the  life  values  of  Jesus,  for 
an  evangelist  to  inflict  himself  upon  a 
community,  first  demanding  a  certain 
price,  and  to  designate  law-abiding  citi- 
zens as  sinners,  and  meanwhile  holding 
meetings  in  which  he  uses  ciuestionable 
language  and  performs  unseemly  antics, 
while  he  demands  that  everyone  to  be 
saved  must  accept  his  peculiar  phase  of 
dogmatic  salvation,  centered  of  course  in 
the  blood  atonement.  Young  boys  and 
girls  may  be  hypnotized  into  meaning- 
less affirmations.  Older  people  may  be 
caught  in  the  whirlwind.  But  "wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children."  I  person- 
ally know  something  of  the  lack  of  per- 
manency in  such  methods  for  the  up- 
building of  character  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

For  my  part,  my  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  that  which  includes  all 
those  who  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  of  these  teachings  the  two  com- 
mandments, the  Sermon  on  the  ^Nfount 
and  some  of  the  parables  stand  vividly 
forth.  I  call  those  Christian  who  might 
not  wish  to  give  the  name  to  me.  In 
this  definition  you  will  see  there  is  no 
reference  to  theology,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I  regard  theology  as  immaterial. 
Given  two  communities,  one  living  wholly 
in  life  values  cn'stallized  in  the  blood 
atonement  theory,  and  the  other  with  a 
theology  (Mnanating  from  thcai^jireciation 
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of  recognized  life  values  to-day.  and  the 
latter  community  would  be  more  alive  to 
the  Brotherhood  and  Fatherhood.  With  a 
Christianity  which  follows  the  direct 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  welcomes  higher 
life  values,  Christianity  becomes  the 
most  worthful  manifestation  of  religion 
we  know.  The  man  who  will  most  truly 
live  in  this  attitude  will  be  the  most 
religious  and  most  Christian  man  of  the 
age.  Herein  I  find  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  from  the  premises  assumed. 

If  I  have  spoken  this  morning  a  word 
to  clarify  life  values  and  in  so  doing 
have  caused  any  idol  to  be  removed  from 
its  pedestal,  it  has  been  in  the  spirit  of 
Emerson,  of  whom  I  believe  it  was  said 
he  performed  this  obligation  as  if  it 
■were  an  act  of  worship.  Surely  "noth- 
ing walks  M^th  aimless  feet"  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  humanity,  and  the  great 
scales  of  compensation  ever  point  to  the 
balance.  The  infinite  harmony  resounds 
in  all  hearts  and  we  are  religious,  de- 
spite our  creeds  or  lack  of  them.  But 
our  God-required  obligation  is  to  re- 
move the  idols  through  finding  the 
higher  life  values.  Unless  we  live  in 
this  privilege  we  are  not  entering  into 
the  wonders  of  the  kingdom.  ^lean- 
while  all  of  us  who  are  true  to  this  priv- 
ilege and  the  light  that  is  given,  are 
working  together 

"To  build  the  universal  church, 
Lofty  as  the  love  of  God 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man." 

.      *     *     # 

Spiritual  facts  grow  brighter  as  we 
approach  the  inevitable  journey  —  the 
last  of  earth.  This  new  emergence  into 
the  thought  of  God  and  the  sense  of  his 
nearness  is  more  than  compensation  for 
all  that  youth  takes  away.  —  George 
Bachelor. 

*     *     * 

A  Change  of  Attitude. 

I  used  to  keep  my  bristles  up — 

In  fact,  invited  war; 
And  thus  I  got, 
As  oft  as  not, 

What  I  was  looking  for. 

So  now  I  keep  my  bristles  down, 

For  I  am  tired  of  strife. 
I've  made  amends 
And  also  friends, 

And  lead  a  peaceful  life. 

— Waahington  Herald. 


To  Walt  Whitman. 

i\)r  The  Pacific  Uxitari.w. 

Whitman,    thy    songs    tlash    light,    as    when    the 

stars 
Of  natal  morn  shot  out  prophetic  fires, 
And  sons  of  God,  bright  Orphean  choirs, 
Sang  festal  hymns  in  throbbing  bars, — 
Nor  yet  was  lieard  the  note  that  jars; 
So  thy  rapt  strains,  thy  2)assionate  desires, 
Were  taught  by  hopes  our  history  past  inspires — 
That  here  Earth's  harvests  might  be  reaped, 

here  healed  her  scars  I 
Large  gift  and  consecration  both  were  thine, 
To  priestly  service  all  thy  powers  were  given; 
Nor  wanting  that  best,  surest  seal  of  Heaven, — 
E'en  Pain,  the  poet's  chrism,  poets'  counter- 
sign. 
Thy  meed,  thy  message  better  understood 
By  those  who  toil,  jierfeeting  Brotherhood. 

Wallace  W.  Lovejoy. 
Oakland,  California,  Dec,  1909. 

*      «      * 

A  Christmas  Festival  in  1858. 

A  kind  friend  of  methodical  habits 
and  a  saving  spirit,  has  presented  to 
Headquarters  for  its  archives  a  copy  of 
the  program  issued  in  I80S  for  the- 
Christmas  Festival  of  Pilgrim  Sunday- 
school  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  San  Francisco,  then  located  on 
Stockton  Street,  near  Clay.  It  is  very 
interesting  as  a  typographical  exhibit, 
illustrating  the  standards  of  fifty  years 
ago.  On  the  first  page  of  the  eight-page 
folder  there  is  an  elaborate  border  with 
"Pilgrim  Sundav  School"  in  bold  text 
letter  at  the  top,  followed  by  a  rainbow- 
curved  line  in  fancy  type,  "Christmas 
Eve  Celebration."  The  first  eight  lines, 
constituting  the  heading,  are  set  in 
seven  distinct  styles  of  type — wholly  ir- 
reconcilable under  present  usage,  but 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  })ioneer  printer.  Other  fancy  founts 
are  displayed  in  the  jjages  that  follow 
in  the  three  parts  and  tAventy-tive  num- 
bers that  make  up  i\  menu  that  would 
be  considered  entirely  too  heavy  for 
digestion  to-day. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Scott  began  with  a  volun- 
tary on  the  organ.  Avhich  Avas  followed 
by  a  hymn  by  the  school.  Scattered 
through  the  program  were  original  ad- 
dresses, and  hynnis  written  for  tlie  oc- 
casion by  Dr.  AVashington  Ayer  and 
S.  H.  Lloyd,  the  Superintendent,  aiul  a 
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large  number  of  recitations  by  children, 
most  of  whom  have  been  heard  from 
since  in  other  Avays.  formed  a  part  of 
the  entertainment.  Carlton  Hobbs  and 
Forest  Wiley  recited  "The  Quiet 
Spirit."  Mr.  Hobbs  later  on  was  some- 
thing of  an  active  spirit,  building  up  a 
large  business.  Edward  Peckham  had 
something  to  say  of  '"Exaggeration  and 
Truthfulness."  and  William  J.  Younger 
represented  "Eloquence  in  a  Search  for 
Happiness." 

There  are  some  familiar  names  among 
the  girls,  but  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
intimate  that  they  Avere  even  creeping 
at  so  early  a  date.  One  of  them  is  rep- 
resented to-day  by  a  son  who  is  an  elec- 
trical engineer  of  prominence;  others 
are  still  blooming  and  full  of  good 
Avorks.  The  adults  Avho  took  part  have 
all  passed  from  earth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leach.  Washington  Elliot.  G.  A.  Scott. 
Dr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

The  third  part  consisted  of  a  A'isit 
from  Santa  Claus.  and  a  general  distri- 
l)ution  of  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree.  As  a  final  shot  there  Avas  a  "Reply 
to  Santa  Claus,"  by  Katie  Reed. 

Among  those  adA'ertised  as  selling 
tickets  are  Henry  Kimljall.  Thomas 
Young,  John  G.  DaAves  and  F.  H. 
Woods. 

AAA 

-^>_       '^i-       -^- 

Little  Wrong  With  This  Church. 

The  Berkeley  Iitd'  pt  itdott  is  having 
a  good  time  in  telling  Avhat  is  the  matter 
Avith  the  churches.  Its  fourth  article 
criticizes  the  T^nitarian  Church  and  its 
minister.  John  Plowland  Lathrop.  It  is 
so  full  of  api)reciation  and  suggestion 
that  Ave  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Avhom  it  may  concern  : 

I  Avanted  to  see  society  at  church  and 
asked  a  proimnent  ])usiness  man  of  your 
city  to  what  churcli  I  shouhl  go.  "Well,'' 
he  said,  "at  a  rough  guess,  I  should  say 
the  Unitarian  at  Bancroft  Way  and 
Dana  Street." 

Eleven  o'clock  found  me  at  the  church 
Avith  a  few  others.  Evidently  society 
comes  late.  Before  12  o'clock  the  church 
Avas  full.  It  takes  time  to  plume,  so  the 
Lord  just  has  to  wait.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  me  to  note  that  the  la.st  person  to 
enter  Avas  a  man.  He  Avore  a  brand  jicav 
suit  of  extreme  and  peculiar  cut.  a  irold- 


headed  cane,  a  gold  Avatch  and  chain 
and  all  other  prerequisites.  The  usher 
did  not  show  him  to  seat :  evidently  he 
"belonged." 

Society  is  so  accustomed  to  arrive  at 
opera,  plaA's  and  concert  late,  to  say 
nothing  of  receptions  and  teas,  that  the 
habit  cannot  be  corrected  cA'en  for 
church.  It  is  annoying  in  the  extreme 
to  have  the  opera  interrupted  Ijy  the 
shuffle  of  feet  and  the  scenery  disar- 
ranged by  feathers  and  furs,  but  the 
interruption  is  cA^en  more  marked  Avhen 
society  arrives  late  at  church.  It  is  a 
positive  shock  to  have  one's  meditations 
thus  interrupted.  Up  to  12  o'clock  yes- 
terday people  dropped  into  that  church, 
nor  did  they  drop  into  the  back  seat. 
Late  comers  seem  to  lack  the  sensitive- 
ness AA-hich  Avould  suggest  this  course. 
It  sems  to  me  that  those  Avho  are  really 
sincere  in  their  Avor.ship  Avill  either  get 
to  church  before  the  singing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  serA'ice  is  OA'er  or  else 
stay  home  altogether.  If  they  had  any 
regard  for  those  who  do  go  for  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  they  Avould  do  so. 

As  I  had  approached  that  little 
church  every  stone  and  shingle  had  ex- 
tended a  Avelcome.  The  well-kept  lawn 
and  flowers,  every  line  of  the  archi- 
tecture had  been  an  iuA'itation.  Xoav 
the  inside  I  found  equally  inviting. 

This  is  an  artistic  church.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  beautiful :  the  up-to- 
date  finish  of  Avail  and  Avoodwork.  the 
l)lending  of  light  and  shadow,  the  ar- 
rangement of  ])ulpit  and  pew.  of  choir 
loft  and  organ.  We  are  in  an  age  Avhen 
the  value  of  material  settings  is  being- 
considered  on  cA'ery  hand.  We  hear  ad- 
A'ocated  artistic  arrangement  of  sehool 
and  home  as  an  influence  for  good.  Of 
minor  importance,  do  you  say'.'  The 
sunlight  i)ouring  through  a  south  Avin- 
dow  of  the  church  yesterday  and  flood- 
ing a  graceful  gnmp  of  woodAvardia 
fern  yielded  an  atmosphere  more  in 
k-e«'|iiiig  with  reliirion  than  eA^ei'  a  min- 
ister I  have  heard  could  produce.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  ha-s  its  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

I  claim  an  artistic  arrangement  of  ihe 
ijiterior  and  extei'ior  of  a  church  is  con- 
duciA'e  to  higher  faith  and  reverence, 
and  that  churches  generally  are  sadly 
lackiiiiT  in  this  ])articular. 
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I  had  another  pleasant  surprise.  I 
could  have  whooped  with  joy  at  the  first 
words  uttered  by  the  minister  in  a  well- 
modulated,  well-trained  and  well-eon- 
trolled  voice.  The  reading"  of  the  scrip- 
ture and  the  hymns  was  music  in  itself. 
One  was  compelled  to  listen.  A  lecturer 
is  not  tolerated,  no  matter  what  his  mes- 
sage, if  it  is  given  in  a  voice  unpleasant 
to  an  audience.  Should  not  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel  be  presented  with  the 
highest  of  such  material  advantages'? 
^Yhat  appeared  to  be  at  tunes  an  atfecTa- 
tion  in  delivery  was  hardly  deep  enough 
to  obscure  the  minister's  earnestness. 

One  feature  in  the  music  was  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  me :  the  playing  of  an 
organ  voluntary  free  from  the  melan- 
choly which  characterizes  offertory  se- 
lections. This  one  was  bright,  cheerful 
and  loud.  One  is  inclined  to  solemnity 
at  church.  AVhy  should  every  feature 
be  arranged  to  heighten  this  feeling? 
Why  should  the  offertories,  for  instance, 
so  often  seem  merely  an  anai'sthetic,  ad- 
ministered to  relieve  the  pain  of  parting 
with  one's  tithe?  It  is  a  widely  recog- 
nized psychological  fact  that  sameness 
is  not  conducive  to  sustained  interest. 
All  who  draw  the  public  recognize  this 
fact.  Why  should  not  the  church? 
The  nature  of  the  voluntary  yesterday 
was  a  most  agreeable  surprise.  The  solo- 
ist here  was  especially  good :  the  congre- 
gational singing,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
was  especially  bad.  I  have  heard  the 
wail  of  animals  more  musical  to  my  ear. 

Before  the  last  word  of  the  benedic- 
tion had  reached  the  back  of  the  church 
the  minister  fairly  ran  toward  his  study. 
I  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  church  and  let 
the  silk  petticoats  and  silk  hats  walk  by 
me.  I  leaned  against  the  wall  in  an  atti- 
tude of  utter  loneliness  and  dejection  to 
see  whether  a  white  kid  glove  would  risk 
being  soiled  or. a  high  silk  hat  pass  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left.  Not  one! 
Not  one  word  of  greeting!  You  see,  I 
had  left  my  own  high  silk  at  home. 
Burns'  lines  flew  to  my  mind: 

"Oil  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ns 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us; 
It  would  from  many  a  blunder  free  us 
And   foolish   fantasie." 

I  remember  it  was  in  church  that 
Burns  thought  of  those  lines.  He.  must 
have  gotten  into  societv's  church. 


The  mini.ster  saved  the  day.  He  had 
hurried  to  the  study,  as  I  have  said,  but 
his  haste  was  to  reach  the  main  exit  of 
the  church.  There  he  gave  me  in  leav- 
ing what  I  have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
college  "grip"  since  I  have  been  iii  Berke- 
ley. 8ome  way,  I  believe  the  ministers 
will  save  the  day,  though  I  do  not  envy 
them  the  blocks  and  stones  they  have  for 
helpers  in  their  life  work. 

*  «     « 

Brighten  the  Darkness. 

"You  must  look  on  the  bright  side," 
was  friendly  advice  given  by  a  young 
man  to  his  friend  who  was  discontented 
and  melancholy. 

"But  there  is  no  bright  side."  was  the 
doleful  reply. 

"Very  well,  then,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
joinder, "brighten  up  the  dark  one." 

There  was  a  correct  philosophy  in  this 
advice.  Brighten  the  dark  side  of  life, 
not  by  idle  dreaming,  nor  a  pessimistic 
dissatisfaction  with  the  place  or  condi- 
tions in  which  one's  lot  is  cast,  but  by 
earnestly  meeting  the  demands  of  each 
passing  hour.  Faithful  toil,  ceaseless 
devotion  to  a  high  aim,  and  a  bright  ex- 
penditure of  energy  will  master  the  dif- 
ficulties and  brighten  the  dark  places 
along  the  way.  If  the  way  itself  is  dark, 
all  dark,  brighten  it. 

*  #    # 
With  Master  Minds. 

A  true  friend  is  one  who  makes  us  do 
what  we  can. — Phelps. 

The  fountain  of  the  only  beauty  that 
lasts  is  the  heart. — Emerson. 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man  does 
also  good  to  himself. — Seneca. 

The  wise  man  is  not  he  who  never 
makes  a  mistake ;  but  he  who  never  makes 
the  same  mistake  twice. 

It  is  seldom  we  come  to  a  crisis  in  life 
without  being  buoyed  up  by  a  strange 
exultation. — C.  A.  Dawson  Scott. 

It  is  a  great  gift  of  the  gods  to  be  born 
with  a  hatred  and  contemi)t  of  all  in- 
justice and  meanness. — George  Eliot. 

Trust  not  to  appearances;  the  drum 
which  makes  most  noise  is  filled  with 
wind. — Oriental  Froverhs. 
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Eureka. — The  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Eureka  held  its  fall  supper  and  sale 
of  ^vork  on  the  evening  of  December  3rd. 
The  supper  was  largely  attended  as  usual, 
the  Unitarian  ladies  having  earned  a 
standing  reputation  for  their  toothsome 
cooking.  The  work  table  and  rugs 
brought  in  over  thirty-one  dollars,  and 
the  candy  booth  seven  dollars.  This 
candy  booth  was  the  effort  of  one  mem- 
ber, ^Irs.  W.  P.  Ward ;  the  door  receipts 
were  $57.10,  and  after  paying  all  bills 
the  ladies  had  $68.30  for  their  evening's 
work. 

The  Unity  Circle  feels  gratified  to 
know  that  all  bills  are  paid,  including 
their  yearly  pledge  to  the  minister's  sal- 
ary, and  now  have  over  fifty  dollars  to 
their  credit  in  the  bank. 

They  hope  to  report  progress  on  church 
erection  in  the  coming  new  year. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Woman's  Alliance 
held  their  bazaar,  so  long  in  preparation, 
ill  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Alex- 
andria, ]Monday  and  Tuesday  after- 
noons, December  6th  and  7th.  Monday's 
proceeds  were  very  satisfactory,  but 
Tuesday,  true  to  election  day  tradition, 
■was  rainy,  and  the  attendance  was 
greatly  curtailed  in  consequence;  for,  of 
all  places  in  this  vast  country,  the  people 
of  Southern  California  are  most  afraid 
of  going  out  in  the  rain.  To  dispose  of 
the  remaining  articles  a  sale  was  held  in 
the  church  parlors  Friday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  December  17th  and  18th,  and 
it  is  thought  that  al)out  $450  will  be  real- 
ized from  the  bazaar. 

^Ir.  Tlodgin's  innovation  of  a  mid- 
week evening  meeting  has  called  out  a 
number  of  interested  people  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  of  what  the  word 
Church  means  to  the  people  of  various 
denominations.  This  subject  proved  so 
fruitful  that  it  was  continued  for  several 
weeks.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 22d,  Prof.  Zueblin's  views  on 
"Church  and  Religion"  and  "Religion 
and  the  State"  will  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Sunday,  December  19th,  Rev.  A.  .). 
Wells,  of  San  Francisco,  occupied  the 
pulpit,  speaking  on  "The  Innnancnt 
Cod."     Mr.  Wells  was  formerly  of  Los 


Angeles,  and  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Judge 
Conrey,  of  this  church. 

The  Sunday-school  carried  out  its 
established  plan  of  giving  a  Christmas 
treat  to  the  children  of  the  Utah  Street 
public  school,  several  hundred  in  num- 
ber. The  Sunday-school  met  with  the 
church  Sunday  morning,  December  26th, 
and  assisted  in  a  Christmas  service.  It 
was  under  the  able  management  of  Miss 
Adele  Mej^er,  formerly  of  Palo  Alto. 

Oakland. — The  church  has  one  un- 
usual and  encouraging  feature  worth  re- 
cording, which  is  the  large  number  of 
men  in  the  congregation.  This  is  entirely 
aside  from  the  general  increase  in  the 
congregation.  Real  thoughtful  interest 
is  plain  among  our  people,  and  demon- 
strates the  worth  and  influence  of  the 
Avork. 

Our  pastor  has  been  preaching  for  the 
Alameda  church  during  the  evenings  of 
the  past  two  months,  but  beginning  with 
January,  evening  services  will  be  held  in 
our  own  church,  and  are  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  items  of 
the  church  work  is  the  unusual  and  deep 
interest  evinced  in  the  ^linister's  Study 
Class.  This  meets  for  half  an  hour  im- 
mediately after  the  morning  services  to 
discuss  the  sermon  and  some  subject  pre- 
viously announced.  The  present  subject 
of  discussion  is  that  of  national  prob- 
lems, which  are  arranged  in  a  series  and 
taken  up  in  turn.  The  class  never  falls 
below  seventy-five  in  number  and  ranges 
from  that  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

•  The  Simday-school  is  not  large  in 
numbers,  but  is  doing  unusually  good 
work.  The  .services  next  Sunday  evening 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

The  Starr  King  Club  has  been  re-or- 
ganized and  pi-omises  a  very  interesting 
series  of  lectures  and  concerts  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  T'nity  Club  is  in  a  very  nourish- 
ing condition,  having  over  a  hundred 
members,  and  doing  excellent  work  in  its 
literary  study. 

The  pastor,  who  is  its  instructor,  is  con- 
tinuing his  addresses  on  American  auth- 
ors, which  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  is  keepiui-  up 
its  reputation   for  effective  work.     It  is 
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giving  a  series  of  moiithly  lunches  which 
are  well  attended;  of  social  gatherings 
which  are  very  enjoyable,  and  its  bi- 
monthly meetings,  both  business  and 
social,  are  increasing  in  interest  and  at- 
tendance. The  last  meeting  was  a  Christ- 
mas meeting  and  was  unusually  enjoy- 
able. 

During  the  first  week  in  December  a 
large  exhibit  and  sale  was  held  for  three 
afternoons  and  evenings.  The  goods 
were  entirely  of  Russian  jieasant  arts 
and  crafts  worl\.  and  aroused  wide  in- 
terest and  a  large  sale.  Madam  Eichwald 
is  the  government  agent  to  protect  the 
peasants  who  have  been  too  long  the 
prey  of  unscrupulous  men,  and  this  sale 
was  introduced  by  a  most  interesting 
stereopticon  lecture  upon  Russia  by  her. 

The  weather  M'as  exceedingly  adverse, 
most  of  the  time  being  characterized  by 
heavy  rain  storms.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  sale  was  a  profitalile  one  for  all 
parties  concerned. 

Portland. — December  is  the  month  in 
which  the  women  of  our  churches  have 
to  do  their  harvesting  for  the  year.  Our 
annual  bazaar  was  held  December  1st, 
netting  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  business  men's  lunch  was  well  pat- 
ronized and  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
civic  institute  or  "Know  Yimr  Own  City" 
held  its  meetings  in  our  church  day  and 
evening  for  two  weeks.  Miss  Strong,  of 
Seattle,  Avas  the  executive  head.  Each 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  some  prom- 
inent citizen  and  addressed  by  persons 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Every  phase  of  our  phil- 
anthropic work,  all  municipal  and  civic 
interests,  everything  for  the  betterment 
of  our  city  morally  and  materially  were 
made  the  topic  for  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions. How  much  permanent  benefit 
will  result  from  the  me(4ii'\gs  remains  to 
be  seen. 

]\Ir.  Eliot  is  still  continuing  the  evening 
services,  taking  u])  as  sermon  topics  some 
of  the  live  questions  of  the  day.  With 
good  music,  he  is  making  them  quite  at- 
tractive. He  is  also  conducting  a  Bible 
class  after  the  morning  service.  As  a 
ground  work  for  study  he  has  taken  Sun- 
derland's "Origin  of  Bible,'"  preparatory 
to  taking  up  the  study  of  some  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible. 


The  Sunday-school  is  doing  well,  aver- 
aging nearly  a  hundred.  Mr.  Lathrop, 
one  of  the  new  teachers,  has  organized 
a  boys'  clut),  which  is  proving  quite  a  suc- 
cess. They  chose  the  name  for  their  club 
themselves, — "The  Unity  Boys'  Club." 
They  elect  their  own  officers,  have  de- 
bates, etc.,  meeting  every  two  weeks. 

Our  Alliance  program,  having  an  ad- 
dress or  paper  on  some  general  topic  the 
first  Wednesday  followed  with  a  social 
hour  and  the  study  of  Emerson  on  the 
third  Wednesday,  has  i)roved  very  satis- 
factory. The  number  attending  and  the 
interest  have  very  much  increased. 

Redlands. — The  ladies  of  the  Alliance 
were  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  De- 
cember 9tli  as  the  date  for  holding  their 
bazaar.  It  rained  almost  constantly  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Notwithstanding 
the  weather,  there  was  quite  a  large 
number  present  and  nearly  all  the  arti- 
cles for  sale  were  disposed  of.  Quite  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  Alliance 
treasury  was  made,  though  undoubtedly 
a  larger  sum  would  have  been  realized 
had  the  day  been  pleasant. 

A  "Channing  Club"  for  the  young 
people  of  the  church,  was  organized  De- 
cember 4th.  The  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  on  Saturday.  December  18th. 
There  was  a  nuisical  program,  refresl;- 
ments  were  served,  and  the  remaining 
time  was  given  to  social  enjoyment. 

The  Christmas  festival  for  the  Sunday- 
school  was  given  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Santa  Barbara.  —  TTnity  Church  is 
happy  in  the  cheery  presence  of  Mr. 
Goodridge  once  more,  after  an  absence  of 
four  weeks. 

The  Alliance  is  fairly  started  on  the 
season's  work.  The  regidar  monthly 
meetings,  devoted  to  current  events,  are 
interesting;  subjects,  religious  sociologi- 
cal and  foreign,  lieing  discussed;  after- 
wards a  social  hour  with  light  refresh- 
ments. 

The 
under 


Sunday-school  has  opened   well. 

the  al)le  management  of  Mrs. 
Goodridge  and  with  an  exceptionally 
good  corps  of  teachers.  On  a  late  Satur- 
day a  Sunday-school  party  was  given  in 
the  Parish  Hall,  with  games  and  refresh- 
ments nntil  five  o'clock,  and  then,  for  an 
hour,  music  and  dancing  for  the  older 
pupils. 
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Sax  Francisco. — December  was  a 
;[rood  month  in  onr  church  work  and 
activities.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  in  his  pulpit 
every  Sunday  with  the  exception  of  one 
morning  when  he  exchanged  with  Rev. 
John  Howland  Lathrop,  of  Berkeley. 
The  Christmas  service  on  the  26th  Avas 
enjoyable.  The  church  auditorium  was 
very  tastefully  arranged  in  garments  of 
green  brightened  by  red.  the  augmented 
choir  furnished  appropriate  music,  and 
IMr.  Leavitt  preached  a  strong  sermon 
that  frankly  faced  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  radical  scholars  and  still  left 
the  place  and  influence  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth undisturbed,  if  not  essentially 
strengthened. 

The  Sunday-school  Christmas  Festival 
held  in  the  church  parlors  on  December 
23d  Avas  very  enjoyable.  The  primary 
department  came  early  in  the  afternoon 
for  games  and  play,  and  had  a  little  sup- 
per at  five.  The  main  school  came  at 
five,  had  supper  at  six.  and  a  general 
good  time  till  the  evening  entertainment 
at  eight,  when  they  had  an  especially 
good  time.  "A  Santa  Claus  Pilgrim- 
age." written  for  the  school  for  a  former 
generation,  revived  and  redressed  for 
the  occasion,  was  given  with  much  spirit, 
and  delighted  a  good  audience.  The  sec- 
ond scene,  in  the  Christmas-tree  grove, 
was  very  attractive.  Five  electrically 
lighted  trees  composed  the  grove,  amid 
which  the  children  wandered  and  sang. 
After  the  play  the  Starr  King  Club  con- 
tributed a  fine  second  part  of  mono- 
logues, recitations,  etc.  When  the  en- 
tertainment was  concluded,  the  whole 
company  Avas  invited  to  go  down  to  the 
dining  room  for  refreshments  and  social 
intercourse. 

On  December  6th  the  Chaniiing  Aux- 
iliary meeting  enjoyed  a  reading  of 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol"  by  Mrs. 
INIary  Joss  Jones,  and  some  choice  se- 
lected  music. 

On  December  21st,  INFr.  Horace  Davis 
entertained  the  IMen's  Club  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  installation  of  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard. 

December  has  been  a  quiet  montli  in 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work'.  The 
Work  Committee  has  held  its  meetings 
as  usual,  and  the  apron  table  at  the  sale 
next  fall  will  prol)ably  be  well  supplied. 
The  Relief  Committee  has  bad  some  in- 


teresting cases  lately,  and  thanks  to  the 
Hinckley  Fund  and  the  Relief  Fund, 
and  the  judicious  care  of  the  members, 
these  have  been  generously  dealt  with. 
On  December  13tli.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer, 
D.  D.,  spoke  in  his  usual  interesting 
manner  of  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
Man  and  the  Poet." 

On  December  27th  ]\liss  Marian  Wil- 
son and  Miss  Laura  Taylor,  accompa- 
nied by  IMiss  Edith  Bonnell,  entertained 
the  members  delightfully  with  a  song 
recital.  The  society  now  has  three  hun- 
dred members. 

*    *    * 

Humor  is  impossible  to  the  man  of 
one  idea.  There  nuist  be  at  least  ideas 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  collision.  Such  an  acci- 
dent does  not  happen  in  a  mind  under 
such  economical  management  that  it  runs 
only  one  train  of  thought  a  day. — Samnel 
McCord  Cr others. 


Then  let  us  accept  life  anew,  as  filled 
Avith  a  divine  meaning.  It  is  life  in  God's 
Avorld.  It  is  life  AA'ith  God.  And  let  us 
strive  to  make  his  Avill  and  his  purposes, 
as  they  come  to  l^e  made  clear  to  us,  our 
OAvn.  This  is  the  only  salvation.  It  is 
the  only  Avay  to  life  eternal. — Eichard 
W.  Boynton. 

I  haA'e  learned  by  experience  that  no 
man's  character  can  lie  (n-entually  in- 
jured but  by  his  own  conduct. — Rowland 
Hill.  *    *    * 

I  Might  Not  Know. 

If  days  fair  hours  wero  never  done. 

Her  beauty  never  queiiclied  iu  ni^ht, 
I  might  not  glory  in  the  sun, 

T  might  not  know  that  light  was  light. 
If  evil  were  not  everywliere. 

Challenging  me  each  day  to  fight. 
I  might   not  know  the   striMigth  of  prayer, 

Nor  ever  guess  that  rigid  was  right. 

— Nora  Jamison. 
*    4     * 

Failure. 

IIa\e   von   lieard   tliat   it   was   good   to  gain   the 

day? 
I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall,  battles  are  lost  in 

the  same  spirit  in  which   they  are  won. 
Vivas  to  tho.se  who  have  faih^d! 
And  to  those  whose  war  vessels  sank  in  the  sea, 
And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  in  the  sea! 
And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements,  and 

all    overcome   heroes! 
And    the    numberh»ss    unknown    lieroes   equal    to 

the    greatest    heroes    known ! 

—Walt   irhitman. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.J 


Great  American  Fortunes.  By  Gustavus 
Myers.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Meyors  has  made  in  Great  American 
Fortunes  a  contribution  to  our  economic  liter- 
ature that  is  startling  in  its  subject  matter, 
as  well  as  unique  in  character.  His  book  is  a 
material  addition  to  that  class  of  reading  mat- 
ter which  enables  us  to  better  understand  the 
relations  of  the  makers  of  great  wealth  and  the 
holders  of  that  influence  which  is  based  upon 
the  possession  of  money.  To  the  credit  of  the 
author,  he  appears  to  have  given  nothing  but 
facts.  The  possessors  of  great  fortunes  have 
beeu  regarded  in  two  ways  in  the  past.  Either 
as  marvels  of  success  and  paragons  of  frugal- 
ity, or  else  as  social  highwaymen  and  commercial 
thugs.  This  writer  does  not  pander  to  the 
prejudices  of  either  side. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes.  Two  others, 
Great  Land  Fortunes  and  Great  Jiailroad  For- 
tunes, are  almost  ready  for  the  public. 

At  the  Year's  High  Tide.  By  George  Henry 
Badges.  New  York.  The  Pruett  Publish- 
ing Company.     .50  cents. 

Mr.  Badger  jjossesses  the  ability  of  writing 
charming  verse  that  is  quite  above  the  ordinary. 
This  little  volume  is  reflective  in  character, 
revealing  the  deep  devotional  character  of  the 
author. 

►Socialism  for  Students.  By  Joseph  E.  Coheu. 
Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.  50 
cents. 

This  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles 
reprinted  from  the  columns  of  the  International 
Socialist  Review,  and  written  in  answer  to  the 
request  of  its  eilitor  for  a  study  course  in  So- 
cialism. The  volume  claims  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  outline  of  Socialist  philosophy.  The 
author  has  followed  the  beaten  track  of  Social- 
ist thought,  and  jiurposely  avoids  jihases  of  tlu' 
question  over  which  there  is  serious  dispute. 

A-EoviNG  He  Would  Go.  By  Milton  Eeed. 
Boston :  Sherman  French  &  Company. 
$1.25. 

As  a  journey  abroad  is  one  of  tlie  most  lib- 
eral of  educators  as  well  as  the  pleasantest  of 
teachers,  so  a  good  book  of  travel  from  the  pen 
of  a  thoughtful  and  discriminating  observer, 
with  an  eye  open  now  and  then  for  the  sug- 
gestive and  the  picturesque,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  text-books  for  him  who  would 
learn  of  other  lands  and  climes.  And  in  all 
foreign  countries,  as  at  home,  the  social  life 
of  a  people  is  of  primary  interest  and  concern 
in  the  trend  of  modern  world-forces.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  author  of  this  book 
has  chronicled  some  of  his  impressions  and 
observations. 


The   volume   is   good   to    give   as   well    as   to 
possess,   and  has,  therefore,  been  issued  in   at- 
tractive gift-book  style,  Avith  ornamental  cover 
in   blue,   white   and   gold,   and   rubricated   title 
page. 

Burke's  '  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.  A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  New 
York:     Oxford  Press.     $1.00. 

The  famous  letter  or  pamphlet  contained  in 
this  volume  represents  the  workings  of  an  ex- 
traordinary mind  at  an  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
can  therefore  be  compared  with  few  things  that 
have  ever  beeu  spoken  or  written.  Composed  iu 
a  literary  age,  it  scarcely  belongs  to  literature; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  literary  mas- 
terpieces. It  embodies  nothing  of  history  save 
fragments  which  have  mostly  lost  their  inter- 
est, yet  no  book  in  the  world  has  "more  his- 
torical significance.  It  scorns  and  defies  phil- 
osophy, but  it  disclo.ses  a  compact  and  unique 
system  of  its  own.  It  tramples  on  logic,  yet 
carries  home  to  the  most  logical  reader  a  con- 
viction that  its  ill-reasoning  is  substantially 
correct.  No  one  would  think  of  agreeing  with 
it  in  the  mass,  yet  there  are  parts  to  which 
every  candid  mind  will  assent.  Its  many  true 
and  wise  sayings  are  mixed  up  with  extravagant 
aud  barefaced  sophistry;  its  argument,  with 
every  semblance  of  legal  exactness,  is  disturbed 
by  hasty  gusts  of  anger,  and  broken  by  ehasms^ 
which  yawn  in  the  face  of  the  least  observant 
reader.  It  is  an  intellectual  puzzle,  not  too 
abtruse  for  solution ;  and  hence  few  books  are 
better  adapted  to  stimulate  the  attention  ;nid 
judgment,  and  to  generate  the  invaluable  hal>it 
of  mental  vigilance. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Life.  By  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  Boston:  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  $1.00. 
This  book  is  composed  of  a  selected  number 
of  those  sermons  of  James  Freeman  Clarke 
which  have  demonstrated  themselves  to  be 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  Because  of  the  neces- 
sities of  his  time,  Clarke  was  forced  to  assume 
the  duties  of  a  controversialist,  an  oflice  he  filled 
with  great  honor  to  himself  and  with  equal 
usefulness  to  his  church.  These  sermons  are- 
not  of  that  character,  however.  Only  discourses 
that  touch  upon  the  permanent  things,  "the 
things  that  abide,"  are  given  place  between 
the  covers  of  this  book.  The  volume  is  printed 
in  that  characteristic  good  taste  which  marks 
all  of  the  volumes  from  the  press  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association. 

The   Trial   of   Christ.      In   Seven   Stages.      A 

Poem.     By  John  Brayshaw  Kaye.     Boston : 

Sherman,  French  &  Company.     $1.00. 

Like  Paradise  Lost,  this  poem  is  the  product 

of   long   mental   incubation    on   the   part   of   its 

author.      The    meager    details    of    the    gospels 

have  been  taken  as  a  rough  outline,  and  within 

their   limit   the   poet   has   reared   his   structure. 

The   author   has   approached   his   subject    from 

the  standpoint   of  the  lawyer,  not  that   of  th& 

])reaeher  or  the  theologian,  and  yet  in  a  spirit 

I  if   absolute   reverence,   aud   that   love    of    truth 

which  was  the  most  noted  characteristic  of  the- 
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Master    of    Nazareth,    "the    Defendant    herein 
named." 

Eeligion    and    the    Modern    Mind.      By    Dr. 
Frank    Carletou    Doan,    Professor    of    the 
Philosophy    of    Eeligion,    Meadville    Theo- 
logical  School.     Boston:    Sherman,   French 
&  Company.     .$1.20. 
Dr.  Doan,  who  is  professor  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  in  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
has  here  brought   together   a  group   of   "essays 
in  modernism."     The  "modern  man,"  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  opening  essay,  is  "a  nobleman- 
clean   and  pure  in   his  mind,  eager  and  sensi- 
tive in  his  soul,  searching  always  for  a  positive 
and    honorable    experience    of    things    eternal; 
wanting  and  ready  at  every  turn  in  the  spirit 
path  to  stand  silent  and  conquered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  he  may  yet  call  God." 

These  passionately  earnest  and  deeply  mys- 
tical utterances  may  impress  some  as  revolu- 
tionary, but  they  only  take  up  into  full  realiza- 
tion and  expression  that  thought  of  God  as 
Father  and  therefore  as  kin  of  men,  his  finite 
children,  which  was  the  spontaneous  imagery  of 
Jesus,  but  which  has  had  hitherto  in  Christen- 
dom more  lip-service  than  actual  living  accept- 
ance. Professor  Doan  believes  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature  in  the  humanness  of  God. 
God  is  to  him  not  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of 
logical  reasoning,  but  an  all-compassing  and  all- 
]ienetrating  experience,  and  he  here  works  out, 
in  almost  lyrical  language,  the  possible  mean- 
ing of  that  overmastering  experience  for  per- 
sonal and  social  life. 

A  History  of  the  Peninsular  "War.    Vol.  Ill 
(Sept.,    1809— Dec,    1810).      By    Charles 
Oman,   M.  A. ;    Fellow    of    All   Souls'    Col- 
lege,   Oxford.      London    and    New    York. 
Oxford  University  Press.     Price,  $4.75. 
This,  the  third  volume  of  the  "History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,"   covers   a  longer  period  than 
either   of   its   predecessors,   extending   over   the 
sixteen    months    from    Wellington's    arrival    at 
Badajoz  on  his  retreat  from  Talavera  (Sept.  3, 
1809)    to   the   deadlock   in    front   of   Santarem 
(Dec.    1810),   which   marked   the   end   of   Mas- 
sena's  offensive  campaign  in  Portugal.     It  thus 
embraces  the  central  crisis  of  the  whole  war,  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  front  of  the  lines  of 
Torres    Vedras    and    their    first    short    retreat, 
after    they    had    realized    the    impossibility    of 
forcing  that   impregnable   barrier   to  their   ad- 
vance.    The  retreat  that  began  at  Sobral  on  the 
night   of   Nov.    14,   1810,   was   to   end   at    Tou- 
louse  on   April   11,   1814.      The   armies   of   the 
Emperor  were  never  able  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment   of    1810,    and   to    assume    a   general    and 
vigorous     offensive     against     Wellington     ami 
Portugal.     In  1811   they  were  on  the  defensive, 
despite   of   certain   local   and   partial   attem])ts 
to  recover  their  lost  initiative.     In   1812   they 
had  to  abandon  half  Spain — Andalusia.  Estre- 
madura,  Asturias,  La  Mancha,  and  much  more, 
—despite  of  Wellington's   temporary  check   be- 
fore Burgos.    In   1813   they  were  swept   across 
the  Pyrenees   and  the  Bidassoa;   in  1814   they 
were  fighting  a  losing  game  in  their  own  land. 
Eightly     then   may   Massena's    retreat    to    San- 
tarem  be   called   the   beginning    of    the    end — 


though  it  was  not  for  a  full  year  more  that 
Wellington's  final  offensive  commenced,  with 
the  investment  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  on  Jan.  8, 
1812. 

The  campaign  of  Bussaco  and  Torres  Vedras, 
therefore,  marked  the  turning-point  of  the 
whole  war,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth 
its  meaning  in  full  detail,  devoting  special  care 
to  the  explanation  of  Wellington's  triple  de- 
vice for  arresting  the  French  advance — his  com- 
bination of  the  system  of  devastation,  of  the 
raising  of  the  levee  en  masse  in  Portugal,  and  of 
the  construction  of  great  defensive  lines  in  front 
of  Lisbon.  Each  of  these  three  measures 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  other 
two.  For  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  might 
not  have  saved  Portugal  and  Europe  from  the 
domination  of  Napoleon,  if  the  invading  army 
had  not  been  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
light  screen  of  irregular  troops,  which  cut  its 
communications,  and  prevented  it  from  forag- 
ing far  afield.  Nor  would  Massena  have  been 
turned  back,  if  the  land  through  which  he  had 
advanced  had  been  left  unravaged,  and  if 
every  large  village  had  contained  enough  food 
to  subsist  a  brigade  for  a  day  or  a  battalion 
for  a  week. 

The  preparations,  the  advance,  and  the  re- 
treat of  Massena  cover  about  half  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  rest  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  in  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Southern  Spain — operations  which  seemed  de- 
cisive at  the  moment,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  mere  side-issues  in  the  great  contest.  For 
Soult's  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  Suchet's 
victories  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia 
only  distracted  the  imperial  generals  from  their 
central  task — the  expulsion  of  Wellington  and 
his  army  from  the  Peninsula.  Most  readers 
will,  I  think,  find  a  good  deal  of  new  informa- 
tion in  the  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Gerona  and 
the  battle  of  Ocana.  The  credit  due  to  Alvarez 
for  the  defense  of  the  Catalonian  city  has  never 
been  properly  set  forth  before  in  any  English 
history,  nor  have  the  details  of  Areizaga's  mis- 
erable campaign  in  La  Mancha  been  fully 
studied.  In  particular,  the  composition  and 
strength  of  his  army  have  never  before  been 
elucidated,  and  Appendices  V,  VI  of  this  vol- 
ume consist  of  absolutely  unpublished  docu- 
ments. 

Joshua  James.     By  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Gen- 
eral   Superintendent     of    the    Life-Saviug 
Service.     Boston.     American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation.    60  cents. 
One  of  the  finest  types  of  American  manhood 
is   to   be   found    in     the   crews   of   the   United 
States  Life-Saving  Service.     For  quiet  devotion 
to  duty,  unpretentious  heroism  and  staunch  ser- 
vice,  the   thrilling    annals    of    the    Service   are 
unsurpassed.      The   subject   of   this   sketch   for' 
sixty   years   gave   himself   unreservedly   to   this 
noble  "form   of   the  world's   work,   and   thereby 
became   probably  the  best  known   life-saver  in 
the  world.     And  his  biography  is  very  appro- 
jaiately  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who   has,   moreover,   been    the   general    superin- 
tendent   of    the    Life-Saving    Service    since   its 
inception. 
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A  Kansas  editor  refers  to  the  burning 
of  twelve  thousand  chickens  at  Hutchin- 
son as  "a  severe  loss  to  the  ministry." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Small  Mazie  was  takeu  to  a  Yonkers 
chnrch  for  the  first  time,  where  the  choir 
loft  was  above  the  pulpit.  Upon  her 
return  home  she  asked:  "Mamma,  why 
did  all  those  who  sung  have  to  sit  on  the 
mantelpiece  f " — Yonkers  iStatesnian. 

"They's  no  need  fnr  anyone's  borryin' 
trouble;  jest  let  'em  borry  a  little  money 
an'  the  trouble  will  take  keer  uv  itself." 
— Boston  Herald. 

"Josiah,  what  is  the  house  of  lords'?" 
"It's  one  branch  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. You've  heard  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  haven't  yon?"  "Ye-es."  "Well, 
the  Lords  are  the  uu-commons." — C/ii- 
cago  Tribune. 

My  cousin's  anntie,  who  was  a  school 
teacher,  met  her  on  the  street  one  day, 
and  asked  if  she  was  going  to  a  surprise 
party.  "No.  I  ain't  going,"  she  said. 
And  her  annt  told  her  she  must  say :  "I 
am  not  going.  You  are  not  going.  He 
is  not  going.  We  are  not  going.  Y^ou 
are  not  going.  They  are  not  going. 
Now,  can  you  say  all  that?"  she  con- 
cluded. "Sure  I  can."  said  her  small 
niece,  "there  ain't  nobody  going." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

A  sailor  who  had  been  to  a  church 
service,  where  he  heard  some  fine  music, 
was  afterwards  descanting  upon  an  an- 
them which  had  given  him  great  pleas- 
ure. 

A  listening  shipmate  finally  asked — 
"I  say,  Bill,  what's  a  hanthem?" 
"What?"    exclaimed    Bill.      "Do    you 
]nean  to  say  you  don't  know  what  a  han- 
them is?"  ' 
"Not  me." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  yer.  If  I  was  to 
ask  yer,  "Ere,  Bill,  give  me  that  'and- 
spike,'  that  wouldn't  be  a  hanthem.  But 
If  I  was  to  say,  'Bill,  Bill,  Bill,  give,  give, 
give  me,  give  me  that.  Bill,  give  me,  give 
me  that  'and,  give  me  that  'aud-spike, 
spike,  spike.  Bill,  give  me  that,  that  'and- 
spike,  'and,  'andspike,  spike,  spike,  spike. 
Ahmen,  ahmen.  Bill,  give  me  that  'and- 
spike. AhnuMi !'  why.  that  would  be  a 
hanthem." 


BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80  $0.85 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50  .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .      .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 

American"   80  .86 


A  LIST   OF  BOOKLETS  ON   SALE  AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 
Price    10c   each;   $1.00   per   dozen. 
Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

By   William   Herbert  Carruth. 
The  Two  Handles. 

By   Charles   ¥.    Dole. 
The  taith  of  an  Optimist. 

By    Charles   F.    Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

By   W.   C.   Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

By   Edwin   Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

By   Charles    F.    Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

By   Sam   Walter   Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Faithful  Souls. 

By  Edward  r^verett  Hale. 
For  the  Time  of  Trouble. 

Bv  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 

From  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

By   Ellen   T.    F.    Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good-Will. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

B}'  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

By  Josephine  Pollard. 
Waiting. 

By  John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

By  William  Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

Bv  Charles  Swain. 
For  All  the   Gladness   of  Life    (Thanksgiv- 
ing).    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 


The  Composite  Ideal.     Five  sermons  by  Dr. 

George   R.  Dodson.    Price  75c  in  cloth. 

The    Quiet    Colored    End    of    Evening.      A 

Thought  for  Christmas  Eve. 
By  .Augustus  M.  T.era.  Price  25c. 
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"TRUE    AMERICAN    TYPES." 

Vol.  I — "John    Gilley:    Maine    Farmer    and 

Fisherman."  By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Vol.  II — "Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer 

and  Preacher."  By  Robert  Collyer. 
Vol.  Ill  — "Cap'n     Chadwick:     Marblehead 

Skipper  and  Shoemaker."     By  John  W. 

Chadwick. 

Vol.  IV — "David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woods- 
man and  Riverdriver."  By  Fannie  H. 
Eckstorm. 

Vol.  V— "Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  Master 
Driver."     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

"Joshua  James:  Life-Saver."  By  Sumner  L 
Kimball. 

Price,  each  60  cents  net;  by  mail,  65  cents. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Church. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
The  Divinity  School  Address. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The    Transient    and    Permanent    in    Chris- 
tianity. 

Theodore  Parker. 
Nazareth. 

Caroline   H.   Dall. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ  the  Son 
of  Man. 

William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Orthodoxy  a  Liberal  Christianity. 

Henry  Burrows. 
Christianity  the  Absolute  Religion. 

A.   P.   Peabody. 
Spiritual  Christianity. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 
One  Faith. 

George  Putnam. 
Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton. 

W^illiam  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
Gospel  of  John. 

Francis  Tif¥any. 
Unitarianism  and  Modern  Discovery. 

By  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Character-builder. 

By  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism:  Religion  with  Liberty. 

By  George  Batchelor. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Religion  for  Every  Day. 

By  John   W.    Day. 
Unitarian  Ideals. 

By  Cliarles  F.  Dole. 
The  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

By  Charles  A.  Allen. 
Is  the'  Bible  Infallible? 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Ladder. 

By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 
An  Epistle  to  Unitarians. 

By  Henry  C.   DcLong. 
Through  Narrow  to  Broad. 
Bv   [ohn  F.  W\  Ware. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111,;  rtiul   370  Sutter  Street.  San  Franci.sco.  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded   in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-liouses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  tlie  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized   in    1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  .losepli  H.  Crookor,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H.   Stearns. 
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CDitorials: 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the 
unexpected  return  of  bread  cast  upon 
the  water.  A  fond  mother  able  to  in- 
dulge her  desire  to  make  her  only  daugh- 
ter happy  awoke  late  on  Christmas  eve 
to  the  knowledge  that  the  child  had  set 
her  heart  on  a  certain  toy  stable  that 
she  had  seen  at  the  White  House.  It 
was  beyond  the  hour  when  any  store 
was  open,  but  in  the  bare  hope  of  avert- 
ing the  disappointment  she  called  up  the 
store,  and  was  answered  by  a  hearty 
Irish  voice,  the  possession  of  the  night 
watchman.  "What  do  you  want?" 
When  told  her  wish  he  said,  "Who  are 
ye?"  She  gave  her  name,  and  it  seemed 
to  arouse  keener  interest.     "Are  ye  the 

Mrs.  who  works  at  the  Telegraph 

Hill  Sittlement?"  "Yes,  I  am.  What 
of  it?"  "Are  ye  the  lady  that  did  so 
much  for  my  kid?"  "I  don't  know. 
What  is  your  kid's  name?"     "Eleanor." 

"What,    Eleanor  ?     Are    you    her 

father?  She  is  a  darling."  "Well,  she 
thinks  the  world  of  you.  Iv'ry  body's 
gone,  and  I  don't  know  how  I'll  get  what 
you  want,  but  you  shall  have  it  before 
morning."  And  she  did.  When  her  lit- 
tle girl  opened  her  eyes  Christmas  morn- 
ing she  found  her  heart's  desire,  but  she 
didn't  realize  the  difficulty  that  Santa 
Claus  had  overcome  to  bring  it  to  her. 
nor  could  she  have  appreciated  the  sig- 
nificance of  it  all  luul  the  true  story  of 
its  winning  been  told  her. 


Good  will  is  always  worth  while.  It 
does  not  always  bring  immediate  re- 
sponse, but  it  tends  to  that  result,  and 
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is  very  apt  to  modify  and  softeu  the 
feeling-  so  that  the  soil  of  the  soul  is  bet- 
ter prepared  for  all  sorts  of  good  seed. 
Good  will  begets  good  will.  Kindliness 
is  as  irresistible  as  sunshine.  No  one  can 
Avithstand  it  if  it  is  genuine  and  persist- 
ent. It  must  not  be  patronizing  and 
condescending,  but  on  the  level — ^straight 
out  from  heart  to  heart.  Then  it  tells, 
and  how  it  is  needed.  How  little  the 
utterly  selfish  know  of  how  much  call 
there  is  for  sympathy  and  friendliness. 
And  how  it  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
life  if  one  who  is  suffering  in  neglect 
finds  a  friend  who  opens  his  heart  and 
lends  a  hand. 


It  is  fair  to  assume  that  many  fail  to 
be  helpful  to  their  fellow-men  because 
they  do  not  know  how.  It  cannot  be  that 
they  do  not  care,  but  they  have  never 
learned  the  art.  The  very  successful  are 
not  apt  to  be  especially  sympathetic.  It 
is  the  man  who  has  partially  failed  who 
has  a  fellows-feeling  for  one  who  has 
wholly  failed.  The  law  of  compensation 
gives  the  disappointed  the  capacity  to 
feel  for  others,  while  the  strong  man 
who  has  achieved  independence  and  feels 
no  need  of  receiving  help  is  very  apt  to 
feel  no  need  of  giving  any.  Of  course 
there  are  notable  exceptions.  The  many 
millions  that  are  given  by  the  uncom- 
fortably rich  to  this  and  to  that  bear  tes- 
timony of  this,  and  such  munificence  is 
to  be  accepted  in  mitigation  of  the 
offense  of  undue  accumulation,  and  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  Some  of  it  is 
wise  and  some  of  it  is  of  little  real  value. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  world  would 
be  infinitely  better  off  if  these  immense 
hoards  had  not  been  diverted  from  the 
millions  of  humble  pockets  from  which 
they  were  picked.  But  as  long  as  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  of  economics,  per- 
mit such  inequality  of  reward  it  is  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  that  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  public  is  recognized. 


Within  the  past  month  a  wealthy  man 
of  the  better  sort  has  ended  his  remark- 
able career.  D.  0.  Mills,  as  the  business 
world  has  known  him  for  many  years, 
has  always  borne  an  honorable  name. 
His  rise  has  been  steady  and  unmarked 
by  sensation  or  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others.  A  man  of  upright  life 
and  unsoiled  domestic  habits,  he  has 
combined  business  and  helpfulness  in  an 
unusual  way.  His  experiments  in  pro- 
viding homes  for  the  workers  in  New 
York  have  been  successful  because  of 
the  sound  sense  that  underlaid  the  plan. 
He  was  a*  public-spirited  man,  and 
quietly- did  much  for  his  fellow-men. 
Before  leaving  California  he  bore  an 
honorable  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Bank  of  California,  contributing 
largely  to  its  solidity  and  strength. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  his  confidence 
in  Dr.  Stebbins  he  founded  the  Chair  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  thus  made  possi])le  the  stream 
of  beneficent  influence  that  has  flowed 
for  so  many  years  from  the  teachings  of 
Prof.  George  II.  Howison. 

His  millions  seem  largely  to  have  been 
handed  over  to  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
but  a  number  of  legacies  will  continue 
his  helpfulness  and  perpetuate  his  name. 
It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  gift  of  $100,000.  We  need  more 
hospital  accommodations  for  those  un- 
able to  pay  the  charges  made  necessary 
in  unendowed  hospitals.  It  is  about  all 
very  many  people  are  able  to  do  to  live 
with  decent  comfort  when  all  the  family 
are  in  health,  and  when  sickness  or  acci- 
dent comes,  the  pinch  is  very  sharp. 


It  is  gratifjang  to  know  that  modern 
methods  are  solving  problems  that  for- 
merly seemed  impossible  of  solution.  A 
few  years  ago  the  average  death  rate  in 
foundling  asylums  was  not  below  fifty 
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per  cent.  It  seemed  impossible  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  poor  little  babies  that 
came  into  the  cold  and  unfriendly  world, 
but  patient  research  and  experiment 
have  found  the  way.  This  is  illustrated 
here  in  San  Francisco.  AYe  had  a 
"Foundling  Asylum"  managed  by  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  people  who  did  what 
they  could,  but  a  year  or  so  ago  the  large 
building  was  abandoned,  a  small  cottage 
was  built  on  the  grounds,  two  good 
nurses  were  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
"Babies"  Aid"  became  a  receiving  depot 
from  Avhich  the  babies  were  placed  in 
families  where  they  were  boarded  out 
under  careful  supervision.  Fed  on  cer- 
tified milk,  and  cared  for  by  doctors  who 
were  specialists  in  the  work,  the  death 
rate  has  fallen  to  eight,  which  is  the  low- 
est recorded  in  any  public  institution, 
and  about  the  normal  rate  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  This  shows 
Avhat  a  little  money  can  do.  when  mixed 
with  good  brains  and  a  kind  and  deter- 
mined heart. 


Ever}^  man  who  has  been  blessed  with 
competence  must  feel  that  the  question 
of  Avhat  he  shall  do  with  his  property  is 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  not  easy 
to  do  good  Avith  money,  and  instances  of 
success  deserve  to  be  cherished.  The 
editor  has  been  called  upon  to  prepare 
a  report  of  what  has  been  done  in  twenty 
years  by  the  charitable  fund  established 
by  Capt.  Wm.  C.  Hinckley  of  which  he 
has  been  secretary,  and  the  impression  is 
strong  that  when  the  report  is  published 
it  Avill  be  of  unusual  value,  as  an  object 
lesson. 

In  brief,  a  modest  man  of  good  im- 
pulses wished  his  money  to  do  good  after 
he  died.  In  this  State  a  man  is  restricted 
to  giving  more  than  one  third  of  his 
estate  to  any  charitable  object.  Through 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Stebbins  he  conveyed 
his  property  to  a  l)onrd  of  trustees,  se- 


lecting the  men  Avho  then  constituted  the 
trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Its  perpetuity  was  provided  for  in 
directing  that  any  vacancy  that  might 
occur  should  be  filled  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  board, 
and  the  church  trustees  serving  at  the 
time  of  the  vacancy. 

When  the  litigation  was  over,  $52,000 
was  found  to  constitute  the  fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  "to  be  devoted  per- 
petually to  human  beneficence  and  char- 
ity." The  will  gave  broad  powers  to  the 
trustees,  the  only  limitations  being  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  "While  I  do  not  wish 
to  set  arbitrary'  limits  to  the  wisdom, 
faithfulness,  and  discretion  of  my  trus- 
tees, desiring,  as  I  do,  to  foster  religion, 
learning,  and  charity,  I  wish  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  trials  and  afflictions  of 
the  industrious,  striving,  unfortunate 
poor,  and  especially  to  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  lonely."  A  scholarship  of 
$300  was  specifically  provided  for. 

Disbursements  have  now  covered  a 
period  of  twenty  years  and  they  aggre- 
gated $-40,400,  of  which  $29,300  has  been 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering. 
A  large  part  of  this  has  been  given 
through  the  Society  for  Christian  Work, 
a  strong  and  well-managed  organization 
of  the  women  of  the  church,  who  have 
personally  performed  the  distribution, 
using  the  money  to  supplement  their 
s.ympathy  and  helpfulness.  Their 
method  is  largely  the  regular  care  of 
those  who  are  in  need  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  spasmodic  and  promiscuous  re- 
.sponse  to  appeals.  What  they  do  is 
effective  and  suf^cient.  If  a  woman  is 
liolpless  she  is  cared  for  to  the  end  if 
need  be.  If  sickness  comes  it  is  pro- 
vided for.  If  friends  stand  ready  to 
give  a  home,  transportation  is  ju'ovided. 
Xo  hard  and  fast  rule  is  made,  but  wise 
and  kindly  women  who  know  whom  and 
how  to  h^Ap  nnd  jiin^  cnnlilf^l  in  do  it. 
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The  fund  has  not  only  been  kept  in- 
tact, but  has  been  increased  as  a  matter 
of  precaution.  It  is  now  something  over 
$60,000.  Its  administration  is  without 
any  expense.  Every  dollar  goes  to  help- 
fulness. 

How  much  would  be  added  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  value  of  church  work  if 
every  church  was  provided  with  such  a 

fund! 

*     *     * 

Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days — in 
the  air,  so  to  speak — have  called  to 
mind  one  of  the  terrors  of  my  boyhood : 
those  Friday  afternoons  when  we  were 
compelled  to  "speak  pieces."  One  must 
live  to  be  very  old  in  order  to  forget  the 
stage  fright  that  seized  us  as  we  looked 
out  upon  that  "sea  of  faces"  in  the  little 
old  school  house  in  the  valley.  Once  in 
a  while  since  then  we  have  fronted 
sizeable  audiences,  but  never,  never  any 
so  formidable.  As  we  mounted  the  plat- 
form we  seem  possessed  of  immense  feet, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  pair  of  hands, — not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  any  of  them, 
and  with  a  voice  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  somebody  else — it  was  so  un- 
like our  own. 


the  attempt  was  a  sort  of  impiety,  for 
plainly  God  made  man  to  walk  the 
earth,  and  not  to  go  gallivanting  through 
the  air. 


Those  w^ere  the  days  when  we  shouted, 
with  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death,"  not  caring  much 
which  came  our  way.  One  of  the 
"pieces"  time  has  not  bereft  us  of  related 
to  a  certain  Darius  Green  and  his  flying 
machine.  Deluded  Darius !  He  slid  off 
the  roof  of  his  father's  bam  in  full  faith 
that  his  machine  would  gloriously  ride 
the  air,  but  he  came  to  grief  in  a  com- 
post heap. — that  did  the  deluded  Darius. 
How  we  laughed  at  his  mishap  !  Why  ? 
The  crazy  rube  had  attempted  the  im- 
possible. Any  man  with  a  grain  of 
sense  could  see  that  flying  as  the  birds 
fly  was  out   of  the  question — probably 


How  many  men,  both  before  and  after 
the  bold  Darius,  came  to  grief  with  fly- 
ing machines.  And  yet — and  yet,  my 
brother — a  fellow-mortal  of  ours  the 
other  day,  perhaps  no  better  man  or 
braver  than  Darius  Green,  rose  grandly 
into  the  upper  currents  of  our  sunlit 
( ?)  atmosphere,  riding  the  troubled 
waves  of  air  as  a  ship  braves  a  stormy 
sea,  while  fifty  thousand  people  cheered 
like  mad. 

And  what  is  the  lesson  of  all  this? 
Success  and  failure  are  often  enough 
mere  matters  of  time  and  place.  A  fly- 
ing machine  was  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity until  science  had  paved  the  way  for 
it  by  other  related  inventions.  So  was 
the  automobile.  Nothing  comes  before 
its  time,  not  even  Unitarianism.  John, 
the  Baptist,  must  die  ere  Jesus  can  be- 
gin his  mighty  work,  and  you  and  I 
preaching  liberalism  to  an  unwilling 
world  must  be  content  that  partial  fail- 
ure dog  our  steps;  other  men  will 
grandly  win  with  our  weapons. 


Poor  Paris !  Few  things  impress  the 
imagination  like  man's  apparent  help- 
lessness in  the  face  of  appalling  disaster 
— hours  in  which  our  best  friends  be- 
come our  worst  foes,  the  life-giving 
water  become  a  raging  flood,  the  cheering 
and  warming  fire  a  devouring  curse,  and 
the  life-giving  air  the  vehicle  of  deadly 
pestilence.  Mother  Nature  seems  to 
turn  upon  her  puny  children  and  de- 
stroy them  without  reason  and  without 
mercy. 

Beautiful  Paris!  How  long  it  has 
been  in  building;  how  many  have  loved 
it;  and  what  a  scene  of  desolation  it  is 
to-day ! 
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But  there  is  light  even  in  this  dark- 
ness. Let  us  seek  it.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  Science  is  gradually  enabling  man 
to  battle  with  Nature's  destructive 
forces.  One  hundred  years  ago  Paris  so 
stricken  would  have  been  wholly  iso- 
lated. London  would  not  have  known 
of  the  disaster  for  days,  New  York  not 
for  weeks.  Paris  would  have  struggled 
alone  in  her  sorrow.  Now  the  world  is 
close  by  watching  in  eager  sympathy, 
ready  to  help. 

A  century  ago  that  nameless  fear  of 
supernatural  power  which  now  para- 
lyzes the  poor  and  ignorant  would  have 
rested  upon  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  have  weakened  the  strong 
hand  of  the  municipality.  It  would 
have  taken  the  courage  from  the  heart 
of  the  soldier,  and  the  wisdom  from  the 
brain  of  the  statesman.  Now  Paris  is 
free  to  fight  her  real  and  only  enemy, 
the.  devastating  flood  and  its  natural 
consequences. 


A  morning  telegram  informs  us  that 
the  physicians  of  Paris  are  already 
planning  to  prevent  the  epidemic  which 
a  generation  earlier  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  flood.  Now 
it  is  not  inevitable.  This  is  the  light 
science  brings  to  lighten  the  dark  places 
of  our  poor  world's  distress.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  flood  was  not 
inevitable.  A  way  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  Thus  is  science  the 
saviour  of  man.  And  how  many  arts, 
trades,  inventions,  sciences  will  co-oper- 
ate to  repair  the  waste  places,  and  re- 
build in  greater  solidity  and  beauty  the 
fair  capital  of  Prance.  Notwithstanding 
danger,  disaster  and  death,  let  us  go  for- 
ward.    The  way  out  is  the  way  on. 

"Nevertheless  the  sun  rises."  In  hope 
we  await  the  day  when  man  shall  indeed 
be  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

W.  D.  S. 


The  annual  supper  and  business  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Diego  Church  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  19th. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  is  very  satis- 
factorily supplying  for  a  month  the  pul- 
pit at  Pomona  in  addition  to  the  care 
of  his  own  church.  His  sermon  of  Jan- 
uary 16th  is  spoken  of  by  the  Review  as 
one  of  the  best  ever  heard  in  the  local 
Unitarian  pulpit. 

On  January  7th  the  pulpit  of  the 
Seattle  church  was  occupied  by  Rabbi 
Samuel  Koch,  Mr.  Powers  going  to  Vic- 
toria to  attend  the  installation  of  Prof. 
A.  J.  Pineo,  a  lay  preacher  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  who  has  become  a  Unitarian 
and  is  organizing  a  church  in  that  city. 

On  January  19th  Colonel  J.  J.  Tobin 
addressed  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Ala- 
meda on  the  present  crisis  in  English 
politics,  making  plain  many  things  that 
were  dim  and  hazy  in  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  as  to  the  significant  election 
now  in  progress. 

On  the  evening  of  January  16th,  Rev. 
N.  A.  Baker,  of  Eureka,  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  American  Uuita- 
rianism,  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
its  beginning  and  growth. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  attract- 
ive building  for  the  Fresno  church.  The 
lot  has  been  owned  for  five  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  church  home  may  soon 
be  secured.  The  plans  of  the  architect 
provide  for  a  building  of  bungalow  style, 
so  designed  that  the  outer  walls  may 
be  well  covered  with  roses  or  other  vines. 
It  will  be  one  hundred  feet  long  and  be 
designed  for  entertainments  during  the 
week  as  well  as  services  on  Sunday. 

The  church  at  San  Jose  has  organized 
a  club  called  "The  Open  Court."  The 
opening  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  minister.  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout.  W.  S. 
Orvis  was  appointed  secretary.  The 
leading  address  was  given  by  John  J. 
Jury.  Each  week  the  members  will  take 
up  some  important  topic  of  discussion. 
The  second  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
conservation  of  the  t\)rest  preserves  of 
this  country,  N.  E.  Wretman  opening 
the  discussion. 
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Undcn-  the  auspices  uf  the  Channing 
Club,  uf  Berkeley,  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman, 
of  the  University  of  California,  deliv- 
ered a  Jecture  at  the  Berkeley  Unitarian 
Churcli  on  January  24th  on  "The  Story 
of  the  Bacteria." 

Tlu^  Woodland  church  expects  before 
long  to  have  a  fitting  church  home. 

A  lot  situated  on  Lincoln  Avenue  be- 
tween College  and  Elm  Streets  has  ])een 
purchased  and  work  on  the  structure 
will  begin  just  as  soon  as  the  plans  are 
prepared.  The  building  fund  amounts 
to  $5,000,  which  will  insure  a  creditable 
building. 

The  purpose  of  the  congregation  is  to 
build  a  comfortable  church  home  rather 
than  a  showy  or  ornamental  one,  and 
that  idea  will  be  kept  strictly  in  view  in 
making  the  plans. 

The  Woodland  Unitarian  Church  was 
organized  about  three  years  ago. 
Shortly  after  its  organization,  thn  church 
called  Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  to  its  pastor- 
ate and  he  has  been  its  head  ever  since. 
The  services  have  been  held  in  the  Native 
Sons'  Hall,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
handicap  on  account  of  the  three  flights 
of  stairs  leading  to  the  place  of  service. 
With  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting 
place,  it  is  expetced  the  church  will  take 
on  even  greater  growth  than  in  the  past. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Port- 
laud  held  its  annual  meeting  on  January 
11th.  A  banquet  at  which  two  hundred 
guests  were  seated  was  grven  early  in  the 
evening  and  a  business  meeting  held 
afterward.  At  the  business  meeting,  W. 
P.  Olds  presided  in  tlie  alisence  of  the 
moderator.  William  F.  Woodward. 
James  D.  Hart  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  jMrs.  L.  HoflPman,  treasurer.  Finan- 
cial reports,  read  ])y  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments,  showed  an  encour- 
aging growth  in  all  lines.  They  were: 
The  Women's  Alliance.  Sunday-school. 
Young  People's  Fraternity.  Christian 
Union,  and  Postoffice  ]\Iission. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  pastor  emeritus,  deliv- 
ered the  closing  address  and  spoke  of  the 
great  growth  of  the  T^uitarian  Church  in 
the  world  at  large. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz 
is  showing  great  activity  in  all  things 
that  pertain  to  the  civic  welfare  of  the 


city.  He  takes  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
arouses  public  interest  until  something 
is  done.  I'ublic  playgrounds  are  now 
his  special  concern,  and  as  an  educating 
and  stinuilating  measure  he  has  ob- 
tained a  large  number  of  slides  illustrat- 
ing the  various  features  of  the  most 
practical  playgrounds  in  the  various 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
will  lecture  at  Hackley  Hall  and  show 
the  people  of  Santa  Cruz  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere.  He  is  interesting  the 
school  children  and  they  are  proving 
efficient  helpers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Spokane 
Church  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 5th.  About  one  hundred  members 
were  present  to  listen  to  encouraging  re- 
ports. Rev.  George  W.  Fuller  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  minister,  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  faithful  services,  and 
as  testimonv  to  the  financial  condition, 
his  salary  was  advanced  $600. 

The  reports  of  the  Church  Women's 
Alliance  and  Sunday-school  showed  that 
each  department  had  paid  all  bills  and 
had  entered  upon  the  new  year  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasury.  It  Avas  shown 
that  the  church  property  is  owned  by 
the  society  free  of  debt. 

After  the  meeting  the  minister  spoke 
at  some  length  regarding  the  promise  of 
the  church  work,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  prospect  of  building  a  new  church 
with  a  parsonage  and  large  facilities  for 
social  work  in  the  near  future.  Remarks 
followed  by  various  members. 

Following  a  chicken-pie  dinner  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Bellingham.  on  Jan- 
uary 19th.  that  church  society  selected 
trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  and  heard 
reports  from  various  departments  of  the 
work.  These  reports  show  the  society  to 
be  in  a  thriving  condition,  substantial 
progress  having  been  made  during  the 
year  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  chapel  less  than  a  3^ear 
ago. 

The  report  of  the  l)uilding  committee 
showed  that  the  chapel  and  furnishings 
cost  about  $2500;  that  no  debt  remains 
on  the  building,  and  a  small  debt  only 
on  the  furnishings.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  the  ground  was  purchased  and  last 
March  construction  work  began,  being 
finished  in  a  month. 
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To  the  Unitarians  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

We  wish,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  on  this 
Coast,  to  make  the  annual  appeal  to  the 
people  of  our  churches  to  assist  the  As- 
sociation in  carrying  on  our  general 
church  work  in  the  Pacific  States  during 
the  present  year,  by  making  as  liberal 
contributions  to  it  as  possible. 

Last  year  our  Pacific  Coast  churches 

contributed  to  this  cause  $1,374.80 :  while 

the  Association  spent  for  work  on  this 

Coast  a  total  of  $5,612.55.  as  follows : 

lu  aid  of  seven  churches $2,891.68 

For  superintendence  and  field  work.  .  .    1,625.00 

For  church   property    600.00 

For  miscellaneous  expenses    495.87 

The  Association  has  also  appropriated 

for  the  current  year  a  total  of  $13,795,  as 

follows : 

In  aid  of  eleven  churches $4,095.00 

For  superintendence  and  field  work.  .  .   2,700.00 

For  church   property    6,100.00 

For  Pacific   Unitarian   School   for   the 

Ministry    500.00 

For  miscellaneous  expenses    400.00 

These  appropriations  have  been  made 
with  the  advice  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference,  with  whom  the 
Association  has  heartily  co-operated.  The 
ver>'  generous  support  thus  given  our 
A\-ork  certainly  deserves  the  most  gener- 
ous response  on  our  part ;  especially  as 
the  Association  only  needs  increased  con- 
tributions in  order  at  an  early  date  to 
establish  new  churches  in  several  im- 
portant towns. 

Last  year  a  larger  number  of  our 
Coast  ehnrehes  eontriijuted  to  the  Asso- 
ciation than  ever  before.  We  earnestly 
ask  tliat  this  year  fvern  church  on  the 
Coast  makf  a  contribution,  and  if  pos- 
sible an  increased  one  :  for  what  we  give 
will  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the 
interest  felt  by  our  people  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  cause  on  this  Coast,  and  of 
our  deserving  further  assistance. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  I'liitarian 
Association, 
Horace  Davis,  Vice-President, 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  Director, 
WiT,L]A>r  P.  Olds.  Director, 
Earl  'SI.  Wu.rt'r.  Field  Sccretarn. 
*    *    * 

A  noble  aim. 
Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  nolilc  deed. 


ContributcD. 

A   Rainy   Day   in   My   Hawaiian 
Garden 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  M.   D. 

It  was  Mondaj'  and  raining  —  the 
fourth  rainy  week  without  prospect  ot 
fairer  weather. 

Had  all  this  showering  happened  dur- 
ing the  wet  season,  we  should  have  Dis- 
solved some  philosophy  in  it,  and  gone 
our  way  uncomplaining.  But  Loweil's 
month  of  June ! 

Then  the  trade-wind  blew  fiercely, 
slammed  the  shutters,  lodging  the 
Junior  Partner's  tissue-paper  patterns 
up  against  the  telephone  pole.  This 
was  the  more  provoking,  because  it  at- 
tracted our  attention  to  the  ungainly 
pole  which  we  wanted  taken  out  of  the 
yard. 

To  make  matters  worse,  our  cook 
failed  to  appear ;  he  would  come  in  a 
day  or  so,  probably,  to  offer  the  usual 
excuses. — and  Monday  was  wash-day. 
the  worst  sort  of  a  day  which  can  be- 
fall a  Christian  man.  Two  other  mis- 
fortunes coming  on  this  day  verified 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb. 

The  water  failed  not  to  pour  down, 
but  to  run  in  the  pipes,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  wade  through  the  tall  grass 
to  find  out  what  the  matter  might  be. 
Besides.  Tiddledywinks.  the  baby,  was 
getting  new  teeth,  and  remained  incon- 
solable. 

Now  a  few  troubles  may  annoy  a  man 
and  give  him  the  "lilues."  but  a  real 
Monday  morning  catastrophe  like  this, 
makes  him  heroic,  so  I  put  on  an  air  of 
rpiiet  resignation,  and  set  to  work. 

What  we  believe  to  be  despair  can 
often  be  eliminated  by  muscular  eon- 
tractions,  and  a  large  part  of  the  mis- 
ery in  the  world  could  be  avoided,  if 
those  who  indulge  in  it  would  turn 
their  attention  to  a  piece  of  work  like 
mending  stockings  or  hoeing  corn. 

Here  was  a  stack  of  letters  on  tl»" 
desk,  begging  for  answers:  "You 
speak  of  the  'wonderfulness  of  living.'  " 
I  liogan  to  an  old  Boston  friend,  "and 
afterwards  of  the  stajrnation  of  life  in 
tlie  tropics.  It  pleases  me  to  connect 
the  two  for  your  meaninfr." 

I  agree  with  you  tliat  life  is  wonder- 
ful:    tlint   mere  existence  is  a  per.sonal 
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responsibility  all  too  lightly  regarded 
bv  the  most  of  us,  and  that  what  we 
ha-i'e  in  the  way  of  talent,  should  be 
used  to  the  fullest. 

iiut  when  you  refer  in  general  terms 
to  the  ease-loving-  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics,  the  lethargy  of  affairs  within 
tiie  torrid  zone,  and  the  decadence  of 
energy  and  initiative  outside  of  the 
frost-line,  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  you  are  only  reiterating  misstate- 
n.ents  about  the  tropics  and  their  people, 
which  have  been  made  for  these  few  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Such  misconceptions  are  due  to  ig- 
norance of  the  facts,  and  to  hasty  ob- 
servations of  travelers,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  medical  science  has  been 
slow  to  verify  its  conclusions. 

We  are  finding  out  that  all  the  so- 
called  debilities  of  the  tropics  have 
specific  causes  not  connected  with  lat- 
itude ;  malaria,  with  its  train  of  ills,  to 
mosquitoes ;  the  anemias  of  the  South, 
with  the  consequent  lethargy  and  lazi- 
ness, to  hook  worm  disease,  and  so  on. 
In  this  country,  many  persons  who  do 
not  seem  to  be  busy  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  are  living  very  intensely  in  a 
thoughtful,  inner  way,  pursuing  a  hid- 
den path  unobserved  of  men. 

I  care  very  little  for  the  objective 
signs  of  prosperity,  financial  success,  or 
the  energy  which  characterizes  a  part 
of  mankind,  and  gives  them  their  hur- 
rying, squirrel-like  ways. 

It  is  only  motion,  and  were  better 
rest. 

"We  are  not  standing  still  even  here. 
I  believe  that  with  less  evidence  of 
haste,  the  men  and  women  I  see  about 
me  are  doing  quite  as  effectual  work  as 
any  in  your  large  cities,  though  cer- 
tainly reserving  more  nerve  force  for 
future  emergencies. 

Your  youths  and  maidens  live  so  fast 
they  override  the  tendencies  of  nature, 
and  fall  into  the  ruts  of  maturity  and 
old  age  before  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal qualities  are  fully  developed. 

Here  we  have  time  to  think,  and  to 
read  what  others  have  thought.  An 
hour  over  a  good  book  or  magazine 
article  is  often  better  than  the  same 
length  of  time  spent  straining  your 
nerves  doing  no  matter  what  profitable 
work. 


Americans  are  overworking,  and 
many  of  them  are  overworked ;  the  ef- 
fects will  be  seen  in  another  generation 
if  not  in  this,  when  the  tropics  will  have 
to  be  sought  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
I  finished  this  letter  and  commenced 
another : 

We  have  learned  to  be  glad  to  see 
almost  anyone  with  a  white  face,  what- 
ever be  the  heart ;  and  I  have  turned 
around  in  the  street  to  watch  a  stranger 
go  by.  Yet  this- being  away  from  things 
has  given  us  a  zest  for  them. 

We  read  our  letters,  magazines  and 
papers  unfalteringly,  and  we  have 
charity  for  even  the  village  gossip,  use- 
less as  it  is.  We  greet  the  book  agent 
with  a  smile  and  invite  him  to  lunch. 
We  can't  talk  about  the  weather,  those 
of  us  who  must  talk,  for  the  subject 
grows  monotonous,  as  there  is  really 
only  one  season  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  so  few  new  and  toothsome 
subjects,  that  we  have  to  wonder  about 
our  neighbor's  clothes  basket,  and  learn 
all  we  can  over  the  telephone  clang; 
grow  critical  and  suspicious  concern- 
ing any  person  or  thing  we  do  not  know 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and 
shake  faith  out  of  every  matter  which 
does  not  reach  us  through  one  of  the 
five  senses. 

In  fact,  we  put  all  we  see  or  hear  into 
the  winnower,  and  out  flies  our  chaff  of 
words. 

But  we  have  come  to  enjoy  this. 
There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  waiting 
for  news  to  come  in  detail  across  seas ; 
in  remaining  ignorant  of  your  disaster 
or  your  good-luck  until  you  have  writ- 
ten to  us  about  it. 

"Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces  that  reveal, 
To  senses  finer  than  the  eyes, 
Their  errand's  purport  ere  we  break 
the  seal." 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the  most 
of  us  take  weekly  or  monthly  periodi- 
cals, in  which  sensational  matters  are 
not  recorded  at  all,  or  if  so,  in  a  few 
sober  words. 

In  this  way  we  are  saved  all  the 
froth  and  foam  of  the  daily  paper. 
When  the  "foreign"  mail  comes. — let- 
ters with  mainland  postmarks  on  them, 
parcels,  books,  magazines — we  begin  an 
Indian  feast  which  lasts  for  days. 
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In  living  so  far  away  from  every- 
thing, you  get  a  point  of  view,  too. 
You  have  often  stood  off  from  a  thing 
in  order  to  see  it  as  a  whole,  and  you 
have  looked  at  a  landscape  from  a  dis- 
tance because  you  knew  its  subtle  beauty 
would  not  be  revealed  to  you  near  by; 
so  we  have  come  this  far  away  from 
home  in  order  to  understand  it  better, 
to  love  it  more,  and  never  feel  any  of  the 
contempt  which  familiarity  is  said  to 
breed. 

Ah  no.  we  forget  about  your  badly 
governed  cities,  your  tides  of  "graft," 
your  defaulting  officials;  you  are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  whole  in  the  loved 
emblem  which  at  this  moment  floats  in 
the  Hawaiian  breeze — the  dear  flag  of 
your  country  and  ours." 

The  next  letter  contained  a  leading 
question : 

"Our  communal  life !  Well,  I  think 
that  has  changed  for  the  better  since 
annexation.  During  the  reign  of  sugar 
interests,  outside  of  Honolulu  at  any 
rate,  there  was  not  much  society — there 
could  not  be.  Here  were  two  or  three 
American  and  English  families  in  some 
hamlet  like  Lihue,  for  instance ;  the 
same  number  of  Scotch,  Germans  and 
natives,  to  say  nothing  of  Portuguese, 
Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Of  course  there  was  no  social  inter- 
course between  any  of  the  families  ex- 
cept the  American,  English,  Scotch, 
German  and  natives.  Of  these  the  Ger- 
mans were  perhaps  clannish,  and  some 
of  the  Americans  lived  very  much  to 
themselves,  legitimate  privileges  no 
donbt,  but  subversive  to  sociability. 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  visiting,  of  going  to 
church,  of  conforming  to  social  require- 
ments of  any  sort,  and  how  soon  a  little 
rift  in  the  regularity  of  the  communal 
life  may  develop  into  a  chasm. 

IVIrs.  Smith-Jones  Smithe-Brown,  who 
lives  on  the  property  of  the  manager, 
never  associates  with  the  only  mission- 
ary family  in  town,  is  gracious  to  the 
manager,  who  invites  lier  to  an  occa- 
sional stereopticon  exhibit  at  his  house, 
cools  towards  tlie  Passovers  because 
they  are  intimate  with  the  Turnouts. 
The  manager  labors  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  the  only  tall  man  in  the  group. 

The    missionaries — so    called — go    on 


caring  not  at  all,  as  they  have  their 
own  adequate  intellectual  and  material 
resources. 

And  their  home-life  is  in  many  cases 
very  sweet  and  wholesome,  enjoyed  by 
those  guests  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  share  it  for  a  while. 

But  I  think  that  residents  of  Hawaii 
have  the  social  instinct  better  developed 
than  most  islanders,  and  are  more  hos- 
pitable. 

Honolulu  is  preeminently  social,  and 
showers  her  favors  upon  the  just  and 
unjust  alike. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel) 
and  dated  Edgewood,  May  20,  1896,  he 
says : 

"The  hospitality  of  Sandwich  Island- 
ers I  have  long  heard  of  admiringly, 
from  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  who  have 
enjoyed  its  delights  and  perfusion." 

In  a  sense  the  early  missionaries  com- 
ing at  the  time  they  did  and  in  the 
way  they  did,  have  established  their 
right  to  be  considered  landholders  and 
householders  of  the  country,  and  their 
descendants  are  to  the  manner  born. 
These  are  almost  to  be  classed  with  the 
natives  of  the  Islands  as  to  privileges 
of  possessorship. 

But  many  who  came  here  for  varied 
and  personal  reasons,  and  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  early  mission- 
ary families,  although  assuming  a  great 
deal  by  reason  of  their  connections,  are 
far  from  being  worthy  representatives 
of  life  here. 

"Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority," 
able  through  the  peculiar  conditions 
about  them  to  domineer  over  and  arbi- 
trarily to  direct  the  movements  of 
others,  they  have  often  overreached 
their  individual  prerogatives,  and  done 
things  which  they  would  never  have 
attempted  to  do  on  the  mainland. 

Such  persons  talk  about  the  "tradi- 
tions" of  the  missionary  families  which, 
at  heart,  they  do  not  respect. 

With  the  passing  of  contract  labor 
went  a  large  part  of  this  power  of  in- 
dividuals to  control  others,  injure  their  • 
characters,  or  drive  them  away  even 
from  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
doing  honorable  work,  and  living  re- 
spectable lives. 
Since  annexation  conditions  have  been 
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readjusted  very  much,  and  Avhen  more 
families  are  settled  here,  we  may  have 
society  as  you  find  it  in  the  towns  and 
rural  districts  of  the  mainland. 

Increased  communal  interests  will  de- 
velop the  necessary  friendliness  and 
sympathy. 

In  Honolulu  the  religious  wants  of 
the  people  are  ministered  to  by  several 
live  churches  and  their  branches  or 
Avork. 

Outside  again,  we  have  a  lack  of  such 
advantages.  There  are  churches  for 
the  natives,  and  a  tolerably  well- 
equipped  system  of  missions  for  their 
benefit,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Episcopal  missions,  other  denomi- 
nations are  not  represented. 

Where  the  pastor  of  a  church  is  the 
director  of  a  sugar  plantation  which 
employs  laborers  on  the  Sabbath,  whose 
interests  are  divided  between  raking 
in  dividends  and  converts,  you  cannot 
expect  his  church  to  be  much  more  than 
a  place  where  people  come  to  see  how 
other  people  dress ;  and  so  it  is. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  Honolulu 
are  good.  Elsewhere  there  are  govern- 
ment schools,  in  some  places  taught  by 
American  teachers,  in  others  by  native 
or  Portuguese  assistants.  To  these 
schools  go  all  the  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Korean,  Filipino,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian 
and  Portuguese  children  there  may  be 
in  the  district.  The  children  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Hawaiian  families  who  are 
not  sent  to  the  local  government  school, 
must  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 
In  some  localities  private  schools  have 
been  started  and  with  difficulty  kept 
up. 

Governesses  and  tutors  are  generally 
a  sad  failure. 

For  small  babies,  and  babies  up  to 
ten  years  of  age,  this  is  an  ideal  countr3^ 
It  is  healthful, — the  child  can  be  out  of 
doors  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  will  be  no  undesirable  playmates 
for  him;  little  risk  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, especially  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria and  mumps. 

■  So  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  a 
family  of  children,  the  eldest  of  which 
is  only  ten  years  old. 

After  that,  knowing  the  conditions 
and  their  own  inclinations,  let  parents 
decide  for  themselves. 


If  father  and  mother  have  the  inclina- 
tion, ability  and  time  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren all  they  need  to  know  up  through 
boyhood  and  girlhood,  well  and  good; 
otherwise,  they  will  have  to  depend 
upon  a  tutor  or  be  sent  away  from  home 
for  long  and  distressing  j^eriods. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  no  educa- 
tion at  all  is  better  than  education  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  such  absences. 

The  very  time  when  a  child  needs 
home,  and  home  needs  him,  he  is  sent 
off  among  strangers,  to  have  tender 
associations  and  growing  affections 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  persons  and  things  a  boy  sees 
from  the  time  he  is  five  until  he  reaches 
manhood,  are  the  persons  and  things 
which  impress  him  and  gives  him  ideals 
and  standards. 

Another  lack  in  Hawaii,  is  that  of 
social  contact  with  boys  of  his  own  age 
and  nationality. 

The  missionary  boys  were  .sent  aAvay 
from  home.  What  they  secured  before 
they  left  was  exceptionally  good  train- 
ing, and  yet  in  some  instances  the  spe- 
cial influences  about  them  were  detri- 
mental. 

Enforced  absences  have  had  another 
effect  on  the  character  of  island  children 
which  is  noticeable. 

These  children  are  stoical,  and  accept 
the  accidents  of  life  with  apparent  in- 
difference. Whatever  they  feel,  they 
rarely  show  gladness  or  sorrow ;  they 
lack  enthusiasm.  They  are  unstudied 
products  of  ancient  philosophies.  AVhat- 
ever  ma}^  be  the  advantage  of  such  a 
disposition  in  this  mutable  world  where 
shocks  are  happening  at  every  stage, 
it  is  chilling  to  one  of  Avarm  impulses, 
and  it  depresses  spontaniety,  one  of  the 
best  forces  in  life. 

Do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  These 
people  are  kind,  gentle,  hospitable,  often 
generous  and  full  of  real  Christianity, 
but  they  count  it  a  weakness  to  show 
feeling  of  any  sort. 

I  count  it  strength.  Jesus,  the  strong 
man.  Avept. 

The  man  in  Avhose  eye  gathers  a  tear 
may  not  be  able  to  offer  any  other  as- 
sistance, but  to  the  man  in  trouble,  his 
sympathy  is  a,  real  help. 

I  grant  that  the  value  of  such  an 
offering   depends   on   the   character   of 
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the  recipient,  yet  iiiti'insically,  a  kind 
word  is  worth  more  than  a  silver  dollar. 

And  allowing  for  temperamental  dif- 
ferences in  persons,  I  think  that  this 
Sphinxism  is  the  result  of  early  impres- 
sions and  influences ;  if  you  will,  of  be- 
ing taken  awa,v  from  the  warm,  affec- 
tional  atmosphere  of  home,  into  the  un- 
caring world. 

IIOLUALOA.   H.   I. 

<k     *    1^ 

opportunity. 

Eev.  Xehemiah  A.  Baker. 

AVe  are  thinking  that  something  from 
out  the  void  is  to  come  to  us  and  make 
us  happy,  but  opportunity  is  with  us 
more  than  in  that  outside  us.  In  that 
moment  in  which  we  come  to  live  and 
act  as  if  every  moment  were  divine  we 
know  that  life  has  new  meaning.  By  a 
surrender  of  self  we  are  strengthened 
in  higher  purposes  of  life  and  love.  We 
no  longer  continue  to  live  a  life  of  shreds 
and  patches.  We  see  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  suppose  that  we  enjoyed 
a  life  apart  from  others.  P]ven  when 
we  imagined  our  isolation  complete,  we 
were  most  dependent  and  all  the  while 
we  suffered  because  our  blindness  shut 
us  off  from  enjoying  the  blessing  of  the 
fellowship  that  was  really  ours. 

We  share  a  common  life  with  those 
about  US;  there  may  be  high  walls  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated,  the  washed  and  the 
unwashed,  but  there  is  no  fastness,  no 
exclusion ;  the  front  door  may  not  be 
open  but  the  back  door  is,  and  our  lives 
interweave,  no  matter  how  prudishly  we 
deny  it.  We  may  be  glad  if  we  have 
brought  ourselves  in  safety  thus  far 
through  the  devious  ways  of  life,  but  we 
have  not  come  alone  and  we  are  inexcus- 
ably selfish  if  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
attainment.  It  may  be  a  pleasure  to 
bask  upon  the  shore  after  we  have 
weathered  a  gale ;  it  is  our  reward  and 
we  deserve  it, — it  is  the  opportunity  to 
Avhich  we  look  forward,  well  may  we 
enjoy  it.  Perhaps  for  the  moment  we 
may  not  desire  or  imagine  anything 
more  pleasant.  But  because  we  fail  to 
see  or  anticipate  a  higher  joy  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  higher  joy  is  not  possible. 
The  opportunity  for  its  attainment  is 
with  US;   it  may  not  be  seen,  but  it  will 


never  be  seen  until  we  rise  up  and  put 
out  a  hand  to  help  someone  else.  How- 
ever weak  we  may  be  in  that  hour  in 
which  we  so  far  forget  self  as  to  do  for 
another,  there  comes  to  us  strength  and 
jo3^  far  greater  than  we  ever  deemed 
possible. 

In  our  church  association  in  particu- 
lar a  great  opportunity  is  open.  Per- 
haps the  church  does  not  hokl  the  same 
place  as  it  did  even  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers.  One  by  one  other  agents 
have  taken  up  the  work  of  the  minister. 
Charity  is  now  dispensed  by  independ- 
ent organizations.  The  civil  officer  per- 
forms marriage.  Even  the  last  rites  are 
administered  by  some  lodge.  Yet  with 
the  loss  of  all  this  authority  the  church 
has  not  lost  its  highest  privilege.  In  its 
release  from  these  lesser  functions  the 
church  has  found  a  larger  opportunity 
to  work  as  the  inspirer  of  all. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  there  are 
good  men  outside  the  church  as  well  as 
in,  and  that  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
serious  matter  for  social  well  being  is 
that  these  men  can  feel  comfortable  in 
their  isolation.  All  the  forces  for  evil 
are  strongly  organized  and  work  hand 
in  hand  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
various  ends.  Carefully  planned  cam- 
paigns of  advertising  are  set  on  foot  by 
those  who  find  it  to  their  profit  to  create 
and  justify  pernicious  appetites.  Only 
the  good  man  stands  alone  and  helpless. 
The  church  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  com- 
numity  needs  him  and  he  needs  the 
church.  Any  circle  in  which  we  move 
is  circumscribed  enough,  but  let  us 
touch  as  deei)ly  as  possible  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  and 
we  shall  have  a  new  share  in  the  life  of 
all.  Alone  we  cannot  do  the  thing  wo 
would.  The  church  stands  foi'  us  as  a 
representative  body  of  right-minded  men 
and  women  and  in  association  with  such 
as  these  our  wavering  purpo^^e  is  kept 
strong  and  steady.  Tluis  united  we  set 
an  ideal  before  us  and  each  day  brings 
an  opportunity  for  fulfillment.  As 
church  meinl)ers,  in  the  connnunity,  we 
are  living  exponents  of  the  body  with 
which  we  staiul,  and  as  members  within 
the  society  we  are  a  help  and  inspiration 
to  each  other. 

As  Unitarians  we  liave  long  believed 
that  many  people  outside  of  the  church 
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should  come  in  and  enjoy  our  fellowship. 
In  a  particular  way  we  have  felt  that 
the  unchurched  belonged  with  us,  and  in 
a  large  measure  it  is  true  that  they  do. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  awaken  these 
indifferent  or  embittered  ones  we  find 
responsive  and  loyal  souls.  Again  we 
are  often  persuaded  to  remain  silent  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  stand  on  other 
g:round  than  that  we  know.  Our  lips  are 
sealed  through  love  of  peace  and  the 
strong  faith  that  God  in  his  own  good 
time  shall  bring  us  all  to  clearer  light. 
But  that  ought  not  to  cause  us  to  forget 
that  even  now  we  are  agents  in  the  di- 
vine plan.  We  may  little  dream  how 
long  and  anxiously  some  timid  neighbor 
has  waited  for  us  to  speak  a  helping 
W'ord.  But  they  are  ready,  and  our 
great  love  ought  to  prompt  us  to  act. 
Nobly,  bravely  we  live,  let  us  not  live  to 
ourselves  alone.  We  try  to  carry  with 
us  the  likeness  of  God  in  our  perfected 
character.  Then  let  the  name  of  God 
and  a  word  for  his  kingdom  be  on  our 
lips  and  let  us  speak  to  those  who  seek 
from  obscure  ways  to  find  him. 

In  that  hour  in  which  through  a  w^ord 
of  truth  we  have  thus  spoken  to  a  wait- 
ing heart  we  shall  find  that  the  help  ex- 
pected from  some  far  away  source  is, 
after  all,  within  us.  Thus"  faithful  to 
that  inner  impulse  we  shall  share  a  mu- 
tual joy.  The  purity  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  word  spoken  will  disarm  contro- 
versy and  mind  will  speak  to  mind  un- 
fettered from  all  prejudice. 

*    ■*    * 
For  the  Pacific  Unitarian  : 

A  Valentine. 

Alone!    we  walk  this  beauteous  earth, 

Glad  in  our  share  of  bliss; 
Yet  were  our  lives  unite  in  one, 

How  great  our  usefulness. 

Alone!    the  little  rivulet 

Sparkles  and  babbles  free, 
Yet  is  its  mission  only  met 

In  union  with  the  sea. 

Alone!    the  rose  leaf  languishes 

With  all  its  sweetness  flown ; 
United  to  the  sturdy  stem 

Its  life  yields  sweet  perfume. 

Rivulet  and  flower  sweet 

Fit  symbols  are  of  time; 
Heart,  life  and  constancy 

Are  for  my  Valentine. 

E.  W. 


Moses  and  the  Midianites. 

By  Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
their  points  of  view.  For  example, 
Rome  was  a  martial  nation,  and  her  peo- 
ple thought  in  terms  of  conquest  and  her 
literature  is  that  of  a  world  sovereign. 
Greece  was  an  agnostic  people  whose  rul- 
ing ambition  w^as  to  discover  the  truth 
and  formulate  a  reliable  cosmology,  and 
in  the  Hebrews  we  have  a  nation  whose 
characteristic  was  its  religion,  and  whose 
writers  had,  as  their  one  concern,  the 
description  of  the  hand  of  God  directing 
the  affairs  of  men.  All  three  of  these 
early  nations  were  fighters  and  pre- 
served their  identity  as  a  people  only  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Romans  and 
Hebrews  alike  had  philosophies  as  well 
as  did  the  Greeks.  And  religion  M^as  an 
essential  part  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  But  viewed  at  long  range  the 
prominent  peaks  of  life  under  the  Cae- 
sars was  militarism,  among  the  Hellen- 
ists was  comprehensive  world  thought, 
and  as  pictured  in  the  works  of  "God's 
chosen  people"  was  religion.  It  is  quite 
necessary  for  us,  then,  who  look  upon 
the  records  of  their  interests  through 
the  wider  experience  of  at  least  twenty 
centuries,  to  make  allowances  for  their 
preferences  and  to  remember  that  men 
are  much  the  same  throughout  the  ages, 
and  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
real  man  of  any  age  is  to  be  had  by 
supplementing  his  record  of  himself  by 
what  others  say  of  themselves. 

So  when  we  study  the  activities  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  prehistoric  though  we 
say,  still  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
men,  living  on  earth,  should  afford  a 
basis  for  completing  the  fragmentary 
records  of  the  past.  With  this  nation 
who  saw  only  the  hand  of  God  directing 
the  affairs  of  men,  we  need  to  supple- 
ment that  wherein  man  directed  his  own 
affairs.  The  stories  of  the  Exodus 
afford  an  excellent  case  of  the  need  for 
just  this  thing. 

Moses,  we  are  told,  felt  the  oppression 
of  his  people  keenly  and  desired  to  see 
them  set  free.  In  his  resentment  over 
their  oppressors  he  forgets  himself  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  flee  the  country. 
He  goes  to  the  land  of  IMidia,  marries 
the  priest's  daughter,  and  is  told  by  the 
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God  of  the  ]\Iidianites  to  return  to  his 
people  and  free  them  under  his  direc- 
tion. This  is  done  after  a  series  of  in- 
terviews with  Pharaoh  in  which  that 
potentate  refuses  to  let  them  go  peace- 
ably, but  after  serious  loss  to  his  nation 
at  the  hand  of  the  angel  of  death  the 
Israelites  escape.  A  period  of  forty 
years,  we  are  told,  is  spent  in  the  wilder- 
ness before  they  make  their  way  up 
toward  the  Promised  Land.  Even  after 
this  "homeward"  journey  is  begun  they 
encounter  difficulties  which  make  it  nec- 
essary for  them  to  retrace  their  steps, 
circumscribe  the  Dead  Sea  and  conquer 
the  laud  from  beyond  the  Jordan.  But 
before  this  conquest  could  be  begun,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Hebrews  to  free 
themselves  from  the  pursuing  Midian- 
ites. 

Thus  the  stories  run  with  a  multitude 
of  details,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 
show  how  the  hand  of  God  intervened, 
first  to  punish  Israel  for  disobedience 
and  waywardness  by  allowing  oppres- 
sion and  defeat,  and  then  to  lead  her 
on  toward  victory  and  possession  of 
Canaan  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  to 
Abraham  even  at  the  cost  of  much  blood- 
shed and  many  atrocities  practiced  in 
his  name.  Nothing  is  left  for  man  to 
do.  All  happens  as  of  itself,  after  inter- 
cession is  made  by  ]\Ioses.  Now,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  these  ac- 
counts were  prejudiced  in  the  favor  of 
divine  interference  on  their  behalf,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  history  is  made 
much  in  the  same  way  throughout  time, 
by  the  deeds  of  men,  what  may  we  be 
justified  in  assuming  as  the  actual 
course  of  events  that  lie  behind  and  be- 
neath these  narratives,  though  only  half 
expressed  in  them? 

To  begin  with.  Israel  was  a  crushed 
nation  while  in  Egypt.  She  had  no 
organization,  not  even  a  chief,  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Governmeutally  she  was  entirely  demor- 
alized and  in  need  of  the  protection  she 
got  from  Pharaoh.  But  the  price  he 
demanded  for  his  guardianship  became 
burdensome,  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  bred.  Yet  what  could  they  do  with- 
out a  leader  and  without  discipline 
among  themselves?  One  did  arise,  how- 
ever, who  proved  equal  to  the  need. 
Closes,  a  youth   of  keen   perception   of 


justice  and  a  fierce  resentment  for  op- 
pression, took  upon  himself  the  commis- 
sion of  vindicator  for  his  people.  But 
at  the  very  outset  he  met  defeat.  Al- 
most the  first  word  he  spoke  in  defense 
of  Israel  brought  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  Egy^pt.  Israel  was  disorgan- 
ized and  weak,  therefore  unable,  even 
if  willing,  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
youthful  rebel.  There  remains  but  one 
thing  for  iMoses  to  do.  He  must  flee  to 
save  his  life.  This  he  does  and  comes 
to  the  tribes  of  Midia.  He  finds  protec- 
tion and  safety  among  them,  and  as  rec- 
ompense for  their  care  over  him  herds 
the  flocks  of  Jethro,  the  priest  to  the 
^lidianitish  God.  He  marries  the  priest's 
daughter  and  thus  becomes  allied  to  the 
]\lidianites.  But  still  his  heart  burns 
for  Israel's  freedom.  She  could  never 
free  herself.  What  might  he  do  to  help 
her?  He  was  in  a  strange  land,  among 
strange  people  and  under  the  protection 
of  a  strange  God.  But  these  strangers 
had  befriended  him  and  their  God  was 
mighty  in  battle.  Would  they  not  help 
him  free  Israel  ?  At  any  rate,  if  Israel 
would  swear  allegiance  to  their  God.  In 
some  such  way  as  this  he  must  have 
mused  as  he  played  the  part  of  shepherd 
for  the  priest.  So,  as  representative  for 
Israel,  ]\Ioses  makes  an  alliance  with  the 
men  of  Midia.  Their  part  should  be 
that  of  liberators  for  his  people,  while 
Israel  should  follow  their  God,  which 
meant,  help  to  fight  their  battles.  ]\Ioses 
and  the  ^lidianites  return  to  Egypt,  and 
after  repeated  encounters  with  Pharoah's 
forces,  win  sufficient  headway  to  escape. 
The  Hebrews  are  then  lead  back  to  the 
land  of  ^lidia  where  their  sojourn  l)e- 
comes  almost  equally  burdensome  to  that 
in  Egj'pt.  For  ]\Ioses  had  neglected  to 
stipulate  the  length  of  time  his  people 
should  serve  the  ^lidianites  in  return  for 
their  service  of  liberation  from  Egypt, 
and  the  ]\Iidianites  find  their  services 
valuable  and  refuse  to  let  them  go  on 
their  way.  Now  comes  the  real  service 
of  I\Ioses  to  his  people.  He  has  got  them 
out  of  one  predicament  into  another 
which  they  regret  even  more  than  slavery 
to  Pharoah.  He  has  to  organize  Israel 
and  form  an  army  of  Israel's  own  sons 
which  shall  free  her.  This  he  does  while 
he  is  helping  iMidia  fight  her  enemies, 
and  when  the  opportune  time  arrives  he 
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leads  his  army  northward  toward 
Canaan.  Possibly  they  are  fighting  the 
lower  Canaanitish  tribes  when  Moses  de- 
clares his  people  free  from  further  debt 
to  Midia.  At  all  events  it  is  unwelcome 
news  to  the  Midianites,  as  they  spare 
neither  blood  nor  life  to  force  the  He- 
brews into  submission.  But  Moses  has 
been  a  good  organizer,  and  the  armies 
of  Israel  win  their  freedom.  Yet  with 
the  enemy  ahead,  and  the  Midianites, 
now  also  an  enemy,  behind,  the  problem 
of  conquering  Canaan  is  doubly  difficult. 
They  are  too  weak  to  force  their  way 
direct  into  the  land  of  their  choice 
against  the  armies  of  the  Amalekites,  Am- 
orites  and  Hittites,  so  they  retreat  to 
advance  from  the  east  of  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  they  are  pursued  by  the 
IMidianites,  and  almost  the  last  feat  ac- 
complished by  Moses  is  the  complete  van- 
quishing of  this  former  friend  and  ally, 
but  now  turned  foe  and  enemy.  Subse- 
quent to  this  decisive  battle  with  the 
forces  of  Midia  we  hear  no  more  of  Is- 
rael's struggle  for  liberty.  Henceforth 
her  part  is  that  of  aggressive  conqueror, 
at  least  until  she  has  established  herself 
in  Canaan. 

To  substantiate  such  an  interpretation 
of  this  part  of  Israel's  history,  let  us  re- 
call the  fact  that  we  have  not  history 
of  events  as  they  occurred  in  the  Exodus 
accounts,  but  merely  narratives  of  what 
tradition  said  had  occurred  long  before 
the  time  of  writing.  Let  us  recall,  too, 
that  the  w-riter  is  biased  in  favor  of  mag- 
nifying supernatural  intervention  on 
behalf  his  people,  thus  proving  them  to 
be  the  "chosen  of  God."  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  method  of  describing 
tribal  and  racial  movements  M^as  one  of 
personification  ;  that  is,  as  Abraham's  mi- 
gration from  Chaldea  stands  for  a  tribal 
exodus  from  the  Euphrates  valley,  and 
as  the  trip  of  Jacob  back  to  Haran  for 
a  wife  is  the  primitive  way  of  saying 
that  after  his  dispute  with  his  brother 
Esau  over  the  right  to  leadership  in  Is- 
rael he  went  back  to  his  own  people  for 
reinforcements  with  which  to  substan- 
tiate his  claims,  and  at  the  sight  of  which 
Esau  conceded;  so,  too,  the  story  of 
Moses  is  less  an  account  of  what  Moses 
did  for  Moses,  or  even  what  God  did  for 
Israel,  than  w^hat  Moses  did  for  Israel. 
It  is  generallv  admitted  that  Moses  in- 


troduced Israel  to  a  new  God;  that  He 
became  known  as  the  God  of  the  patri- 
archs only  long  enough  after  this  time 
when  it  was  forgotten  that  a  change  in 
deities  had  taken  place.  And  it  is  not 
new  to  say  that  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  God  of  a  people  meant  to  wage  that 
people's  wars.  So  there  we  have  all  the 
necessary  elements  from  which  to  con- 
struct the  account  of  what  actually  oc- 
curred to  the  Hebrew  nation  during  the 
Exodus.  It  would  be  natural  for  the 
folk-lore  from  which  authors  had  to  draw 
to  have  forgotten  or  purposely  omitted 
any  part  played  by  a  heathen  people  in 
the  program  of  Israel's  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  But  enough  remains  to  show 
that  Israel  had  help,  that  Moses  secured 
it,  and  that  the  Midianites  held  the  He- 
brews to  their  alliance  with  the  God  of 
Midia  as  tenaciously  as  sword  and  blood 
could  hold  them. 

*     *     * 

Compelled  Immortality. 

Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

At  no  time  in  modern  days  has  there 
been  the  intense  interest  displayed  in 
the  question  of  the  future,  as  now. 
Whether  it  is  curiosity  or  consecration 
that  prompts  it  we  cannot  say,  but  there 
are  few  who  are  not  inquisitive  about 
the  to-morrow  of  life. 

But  what  is  the  hereafter?  To-day  I 
am  in  the  hereafter  of  yesterday,  and 
yesterday  I  knew  as  much  about  to-day 
as  I  know  to-day  about  the  century  to 
come.  As  dense  a  mist  separates  me 
from  this  evening  as  divides  my  now 
and  eternity  beyond  the  grave. 

To  be  in  harmony  with  Jesus,  we  need 
to  seek  less  knowledge  about  the  future 
world  through  material  means,  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  present  world 
through  spiritual  means. 

Christianity  brings  no  convincing  fact 
about  the  future  life  of  the  soul.  Christ's 
faith  Avas  of  the  earth,  heavenly.  He 
silenced  no  doubters,  but  stimulated  all 
believers.  His  faith  gave  no  visions  to 
materialists,  but  did  lead  to  material 
benefits  to  visionists;  those  who  were 
trying  to  rise  to  altitudes  of  spiritual 
service,  he  helped  to  raise  a  foundation 
of  earth  beneath  their  feet ;  steer  the 
ship  according  to  the  stars,  but  keep  on 
the  earth,  that  was  his  sentiment. 
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To  the  average  mind  Christianity  is 
either  a  failure  in  the  light  of  its  sweep- 
ing claims  as  noted  in  the  teachings  of 
apostles  and  many  denominations,  or 
else  it  is  misunderstood.  Political  cor- 
ruption, social  degeneracy,  religious  in- 
toleration,  and  the  general  moral  tone  of 
Christian  nations  hardly  compare  favor- 
abl}"  with  many  of  the  products  of  East- 
ern "heathenism."  It  is  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  depth  of  degradation  and 
poverty  of  much  of  India,  there  is 
stamped  upon  features  even  of  the  child 
an  expression  showing  that  "ideas  and 
not  things"  control,  and  that  they  inherit 
the  "spirit  of  majesty  of  their  ancestral 
beliefs."  Eastern  mysticism  has  a  serv- 
ice to  render  to  Western  materialism; 
the  vision,  spirit  and  dignity  of  the 
Orient  has  a  mission  for  the  Occident; 
missionary  enterprises  are  not  all  on  our 
side.  The  Christian  West  has  made 
great  progress,  but  it  has  greater  Avorks 
yet  to  do  before  it  can  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  religion.  A  modern 
philosopher  says:  "The  Christian  re- 
ligion has  been  tried  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, the  religion  of  Christ  remains  to 
1)6  tried."  Back  to  Christ  will  mean  for- 
ward to  triumph ;  it  is  not  what  did 
Jesus  do,  but  what  would  he  have  us  do. 
So  long  as  commercialism  is  at  the  helm 
in  the  West.  Christianity  will  not  find 
a  permanent  port.  The  religion  of 
Christ  must  first  be  understood.  Look  at 
Puritan  New  England ;  the  doubt  of 
Braintree  and  Concord  did  more  than 
the  certainties  of  Boston  ;  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  was  conceived  in  our 
country  when  the  mind  was  permitted 
to  expand  and  the  heart  grow  warm. 
True,  as  Adams  said  in  banishing  those 
who  dared  to  think  and  act.  "Massachu- 
setts missed  a  great  destiny.  ...  It 
threw  away  a  pearl  richer  than  all  her 
tribes."  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
liearl  fishing  began  there,  and  for  years 
that  State  has  led  in  the  endeavor  to 
find  the  "pearl  of  greatest  price." 

The  great  key-note  of  Concord  was  not 
"liberty,"  but  "life."  The  great  theme 
of  Jesus  was  not  "freedom,"  but  per- 
sonal service.  The  only  addition  he 
made  to  Israel's  faith  is  noted  in  his 
words  to  the  lawyer:  Obedience  to  the 
law  was  not  discouraged;  the  young  man 
needed  one  thing,  it  was  to  "follow  me." 


Learn  how  to  walk  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  as  a  man  of  God.  Priest 
and  Levite,  with  all  their  knowledge  and 
traditions,  knew  not  the  secret  of  life's 
true  pilgrimage.  Knowledge  and  posi- 
tion were  nothing  when  religion  lacked 
a  personal  element. 

If  you  desire  great,  convincing  deeds 
and  fruits  in  Christianity  you  will  be 
disappointed;  if  you  desire  incentives 
to  faith  you  will  be  rewarded.  Christ 
was  no  philosopher,  scientist,  nor  teacher 
of  facts  of  immortality.  "If  I  tell  you 
of  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?" 

Jesus  Christ  awakened  in  man  the 
power  of  direction;  Socrates  showed  as 
much  convincing  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture, before  Jesus,  as  Emerson  did  after- 
ward. We  know  no  more  to-day  with  all 
our  advance  in  science  about  death  than 
did  Moses  or  Elisha.  The  Christianity 
of  Christ  is  not  an  approach  to  the  bor- 
derland and  a  view  of  the  home  of  prom- 
ise ;  it  is  not  a  Mount  Nebo,  it  is  a  valley 
of  shadow,  in  which  are  shining  lives,  led 
in  paths  of  righteousness,  justice  and 
true  virtue,  by  the  hand  of  the  invisible. 
Christ  said  so  little  about  another  life 
that  he  leads  one  to  believe  there  are 
truths  of  greater  worth.  A  future  life 
as  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  a  prize  to 
dazzle  and  blind  the  eye  to  moral  values; 
a  future  place  of  punishment,  as  a  re- 
straint to  wrong-doing,  injects  into  char- 
acter an  element  of  fear,  Aveakening  to 
one's  whole  nature. 

All  that  is  said  with  regard  to  Jesus's 
teachings  on  the  future  life,  and  his 
so-called  spirit  manifestations  after 
death,  lose  their  lustre  as  we  come  in 
touch  with  his  deeper  truths.  Immor- 
tality is  the  concomitant  of  nobility;  so 
our  spiritual  sense  affirms;  and  when 
the  Samaritan  reached  Jerusalem  or  the 
city  beyond  the  veil,  he  Avas  no  doubt 
surprised  to  find  himself  inunortal. 
Lincoln  died  unconscious,  I  believe,  of 
the  significance  of  his  great  success;  he 
was  compelled  by  his  noble  life  to  be 
immortal,  if  not  hereafter,  most  assur- 
edly ?iere.  Socrates  had  no  conception 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  own  life ;  he  died 
hoping  for  that  •which  mortality  thrust 
upon  him.  If  I'lato,  Socrates,  Emerson 
and  their  kind  live  here  as  a  part  of  the 
marrow  of  our  higher  thought  to-dav,  we 
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have  immortality  well  demonstrated; 
they  live  now  in  us;  is  it  not  rational 
to  believe  they  yet  live  in  themselves? 
The  silent  tablet  at  West  Point  on  the 
cannon,  which  says  "Bendict  Arnold, 
born,"  and  then  a  blank,  signifies  the 
immortality  of  a  life  here.  He  was  born 
— but  the  record  does  not  let  him  die. 
His  coming  was  with  worth,  we  are  glad 
to  remember  it;  his  going,  God  forbid 
that  snch  a  passing  will  ever  be  re- 
peated. He  lives,  will  live — and  thus  it 
is  seen,  immortality  is  forced  upon  us 
by  time.  He  enjoys  the  noblest  immor- 
tality who  lives  the  best.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  that  immortal 
germ  abides  as  much  within  its  own  as 
within  those  who  follow  after,  and  are 
inspired  or  lowered  by  its  nature. 

You  will  have  to  live,  my  friend,  after 
death;  you,  down  in  the  depths,  will 
have  to  survive  the  grave — too  bad,  it  is 
true,  but  you  will  live  and  your  influence 
produce  immortal  results.  What  is  true 
of  the  low  is  true  of  the  high.  Others 
live  in  us.  Christ  was  raised  in  Peter; 
Stephen  was  raised  in  Paul.  We  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  immortals  when  we 
say  "as  Emerson  has  said" ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  one  gone,  that  is  still ;  and  every 
time  you  reach  out  your  hand  in  loving 
helpfulness,  it  is  "the  touch  of  the  van- 
ished hand." 

Christ  has  given  us  a  triumphant 
faith,  has  lived  a  life  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Had  gems  displaced  thorns  and  a 
throne  been  in  the  place  of  the  cross,  we 
might  have  known  him  as  a  Cai'sar  or  an 
Alexander,  but  never  as  a  God.  We 
deify  him  in  our  hearts  and  are  obedient 
to  this  immortal  teacher,  because  he  has 
told  our  childish  minds  something  we 
can  do,  "Follow  him."  So-called  divine 
inspiration  has  run  its  course;  knowl- 
edge has  had  its  day.  The  great  con- 
cern of  life  is  to  know  how  to  walk  and 
act  nobly.  This  is  enough ;  for  man 
knows  that  lives  live  on,  for  he  feels  then 
in  his  own  breast.  His  logical  conclusion 
therefore  must  be, — he,  too,  must  live  on, 
if  not  in  a  mansion  in  the  skies,  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  mansion  of  a  human  heart. 
(Christianity  has  done  well:  it  has  built 
few  castles  in  the  air,  and  harnessed  few 
stars  as  human  steeds;  it  has  parted  no 
(Mirtain  before  the  future  and  has  given 
no  vision  of  the  land  beyond.     It  has. 


however,  made  the  spiritual  life  a  prac- 
tical force;  it  has  made  soul  vision  a 
physical  reality ;  it  has  made  immortality 
unescapable,  and  it  has  taught  us  that 
with  all  our  conceptions  of  law,  all  the 
inspirations  of  ideals,  all  our  mysticism 
and  spiritism, — it  is  all  of  no  avail  if  we 
cannot  go  from  Jerusalem  and  Jericho 
and  do  the  deeds  of  a  man.  The  East 
has  its  spiritism  and  its  vision.  It  needs 
what  the  Christian  West  can  supply;  it 
needs  to  realize  how  it  can  continue  to 
be  "not  of  the  world"  and  yet  be  "in  the 
world."  It  needs  to  be  firmly  grounded 
thereby  making  itself  a  fit  anchorage,  as 
it  takes  its  mental  flights  into  the  in- 
visible. To-day  liberalism  with  its 
dreams,  its  ideals,  and  its  spiritual  ambi- 
tions will  best  serve  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity when  it  can  walk  the  earth  in  the 
spirit  of  human  helpfulness,  and  prove 
that  true  religion  is  a  personal  element 
of  rightness  and  justness.  When  one 
soul  helps  another  soul,  he  thereby 
begins  immortality ;  and  as  the  second 
soul  helped  helps  another,  there  grows 
an  immortality  of  the  first  soul,  the 
greatness  of  which  no  mind  can  conjec- 
ture. You  will  have  to  live  forever. 
Your  neighbor  compels  immortality  and 
the  lives  of  the  noble  demonstrate  it. 

*     *     * 

Remembered  joys  are  never  past. — 
James  Montgomery. 

Children  have  more  need  of  models 
than  of  critics. — Jouhert. 

The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  to 
purpose. — Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Doing  nothing  is  an  apprenticeship  to 
doing  wrong.^ — W.  F.  Crafts. 

In  the  man  whose  childhood  has  known 
caresses  and  kindness  there  is  always  a 
fibre  of  memory  that  can  be  touched  to 
gentle  issues. — George  Eliot. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins; 
but  it  cannot  be  the  pride  of  a  mother  in 
her  children,  for  that  is  a  compound  of 
two  cardinal  virtues — faith  and  hope. — 
Dickens. 

There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart 
in  genuine  hospitality  which  cannot  be 
described  but  is  immediately  felt,  and 
puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease. — 
Washington  Irving. 
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Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

On  the  evening  of  January  24tli  the 
Unitarian  Club  held  its  ninety-first 
meeting  in  the  reconstructed  Palace  Ho- 
tel, pronounced  by  those  who  have  trav- 
eled the  world  over  to  be  unquestion- 
ably the  most  beautiful  in  architecture, 
appointments  and  furnishings  of  any 
hotel  on  either  continent.  It  seemed 
good  to  be  back  on  the  old  spot  where 
so  many  notable  meetings  have  been 
held,  rich  with  memories  of  those  who 
were  our  guests,  or  of  our  ranks  in  the 
brave  days  of  early  youth. 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  was  "The 
Far  East,"  the  words  being  used  in  the 
significance  attached  when  they  were 
first  used  in  the  old  world  when  America 
was  the  Far  West.  To  us  the  Orient  is 
the  Far  West,  but  we  speak  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan sense,  and  not  the  provincial, 
and  conform  to  world  usage  when  we 
speak  of  the  Philippines  and  Japan  as 
the  Far  East. 

President  Hutchinson  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood  and  by  the  time  he  intro- 
duced the  first  speaker  the  company  of 
ninety  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  environs  was  in  a  state 
of  flattering  receptivity. 

The  gTiest  of  honor  Mas  Dr.  D.  P.  Bar- 
rows, for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines, who  proved  himself  a  speaker  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Seldom  has  the 
club  been  addressed  in  a  more  straight- 
forward, earnest,  pleasing  and  effective 
a  manner.  His  manner  was  perfect,  in 
that  he  was  wholly  at  ease,  unpreten- 
tious, Avithout  the  artifice  of  the  orator, 
or  effort  to  be  amusing.  He  was  so  pos- 
sessed of  his  subject  that  he  never 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  himself,  and 
his  enthusiasm  was  genuine  and  not  con- 
fined to  his  emotions.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent vocabulary  and  speaks  without  hes- 
itation, but  not  with  the  mechanical 
exactness  of  one  Avho  has  connnitted  his 
words  to  memory. 

He  ingratiated  himself  by  acknowl- 
edging the  pleasure  Avith  which  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  the  only  city 
that  ever  had  held  a  charm  ftu'  hint. 
He  had  been  away  from  it  for  many 
years,  Init  he  had  nhvavs  felt  the  lovaltv 


that  was  attributed  to  one  of  its  citizens 
who  exclaimed:  "I  had  rather  be  a  bat- 
tered lamp  post  on  Battery  Street  than 
to  be  the  Waldorf-Astoria."  He  had 
heard  years  ago,  from  a  friend  who  had 
been  a  guest  of  the  Unitarian  Club,  a 
glowing  account  of  its  enjoyable  fellow- 
ship, and  he  felt  honored  to  be  privileged 
to  address  it.  He  spoke  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Philippines  with  une- 
quivocal satisfaction.  He  felt  that  the 
statement  of  President  McKinley  as  to 
the  position  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  people  of  the 
archipelago  would  be  regarded  in  the 
future  as  one  of  the  great  historical  doc- 
uments of  the  Avorld.  And  when  ^Ir. 
Taft  outlined  and  put  in  operation  the 
broad  policy  of  education  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  fame  that  no  subse- 
quent achievements  could  surpass.  At 
the  time  it  was  distrusted,  and  in  some 
instances  ridiculed.  It  was  a  new  de- 
parture. We  had  had  no  colonial  expe- 
rience, and  it  was  felt  by  many  that  Ave 
should  have  modeled  our  policy  on  that 
of  other  nations  Avho  had  established 
precedents.  We  were  not  folloA\dng  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  JaA^a, 
or  by  France  or  England  among  the 
^lalays.  To  be  conciliatory  Avas  evi- 
dence of  Aveakness.  To  educate  and 
arouse  aspirations  Avas  dangerous.  To 
force  the  English  language  on  the  peo- 
ple AA'as  unreasonable,  and  to  attempt  to 
raise  them  to  an  appreciation  of  our 
ideals  of  liberty  Avas  hopeless.  But  the 
plan  outlined  Avas  steadily  pursued. 
Schools  Avere  established  CA^eryAvhere, 
and  the  result  is  noAv  known.  Those 
Avho  scoffed  haA^e  changed  their  tune, 
and  from  all  sides  admissions  are 
frankly  heard,  that  great  success  has  re- 
sulted. Not  long  ago  a  French  officer 
Avas  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  in\'estigate 
and  report.  He  Avas  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  intimate  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Orient.  His  report  Avas 
un((ualified  in  acknowledgment  of  AA'hat 
had  been  achicA'ed.  It  expressed  sur- 
l)rise  and  anuizement  at  what  he  found, 
and  Avas  strong  in  eomnuniding  the  pol- 
icy and  methods  followed  by  the  United 
States  aiul  recominending  tluMr  adoption 
by  his  countrymen. 

Not  long  ago    he    had    visited  Java, 
Avhere  the  Dutch  have  been  credited  Avith 
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such  wonderful  achievements  in  a  course 
directly  opposite.  Where  repression  and 
severity  have  resulted  in  great  material 
success,  but  Avhere  the  people  have  not 
advanced.  lie  met  there  a  noted  Dutch 
general  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks — 
a  man  of  great  power  and  strong  charac- 
ter. On  one  occasion  he  had  put  down 
a  rebellion  that  had  defied  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  government  for  thirty  years. 
He  had  expected  to  meet  a  man  of  blood 
and  fire,  luit  was  surprised  to  find  a  man 
of  quiet  manner  and  moral  earnestness, 
who,  to  his  surprise,  confessed  that  the 
rule  of  the  Dutch  had  been  a  complete 
failure,  and  that  a  change  of  policy  was 
now  being  pursued.  The  American  j^lan 
was  being  followed ;  a  thousand  teachers 
had  been  sent  to  every  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  two  hundred  more  were 
being  added  every  year.  It  was  intended 
to  have  two  thousand  schools  by  the  end 
of  five  years,  and  that  every  native  child 
should  be  given  the  chance  for  educa- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  people  must  be  first,  and  that 
material  prosperity  was  dependent  upon 
it. 

INIarquis  Ito  bore  the  same  testimony 
regarding  the  conditions  in  Corea,  and 
his  policy  had  followed  that  which  Taft 
had  inaugurated  in  the  Philippines.  In 
fact,  the  example  of  America  is  being 
followed  generally.  A  change  of  atti- 
tude has  resulted,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
it  is  not  a  mistake  to  treat  a  Malay  with 
kindness. 

The  Filipinos  have  responded  to  the 
fair  treatment  they  have  received.  They 
are  more  of  a  people,  a  better  people  than 
we  thought  they  were.  Spain  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  but  she  had  never  given 
the  people  a  chance.  Very  few,  compar- 
atively, spoke  the  Spanish  language  or 
were  alloAved  to  be  educated  at  all.  The 
Ignited  States  had  set  them  free  intel- 
lectually. She  had  not  feared  to  arouse 
their  ambition  and  their  aspiration  for 
better  things,  and  it  wull  always  be  her 
glory  that  one  of  her  presidents  paved 
the  way  and  another  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor that  ever  treated  a  Malay  people 
with  consideration  and  kindness. 

The  second  speaker  was  Professor  C. 
B.  Bradley,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, who  spoke  on  "Siam."  President 
Hutchinson  said  he  had  met  many  sur- 


prises in  his  efforts  to  get  points  for  an 
introduction.  He"  asked  Prof.  Bradley 
if  he  had  known  Siam  long.  The  reply 
was  that  he  was  born  there.  The  Siam- 
ese was  his  mother  tongue,  in  the  sense 
that  he  and  his  mother  spoke  it.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  continued  with  apocryphal 
stories  of  the  adventures  of  Prof.  Brad- 
ley in  a  recent  visit,  and  then  gave  him 
a  chance  to  tell  the  truth. 

Prof.  Bradley  pleasantly  set  himself 
right  on  the  record,  and  then  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  a  little- 
known  land  and  people.  He  had  re- 
cently revisited  the  country,  traveling 
overland  from  Bangkok  to  a  northern 
province,  where  a  sister  still  resides. 
He  described  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple, giving  the  accepted  conjectures  as 
to  their  origin  and  ethnological  relation, 
and  an  interesting  accoimt  of  their  lan- 
guage, related  to  the  Chinese,  but  modi- 
fied during  their  migration  southward, 
and  especially  differenced  by  the  expan- 
sion given  by  intonation  and  inflection. 
He  pronounced  the  word  "Na"  in  illus- 
tration, giving  five  sounds,  each  of 
which  meant  a  wholly  distinct  word. 
The  people  are  quicker  than  the  Chinese, 
somewhat  lighter,  and  plumper.  They 
do  not  invite  exploitation,  though  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  consider- 
able. Few  Europeans  and  almost  no 
Americans  are  in  the  country. 

There  has  been  some  educational 
progress,  but  it  has  been  slow,  proceed- 
ing from  within.  He  did  not  feel  that 
any  great  future  was  probable  for  Siam 
or  its  people. 

President  Hutchinson  stated  that 
these  two  addresses  constituted  the  regu- 
lar program  for  the  evening.  He  no- 
ticed the  Japanese  consul-general  in  the 
company  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
secured  him  for  a  club  guest  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  speak.  ]\Ir.  ]M.  Nagai 
arose  to  acknowledge  the  compliment. 
and  said  that  Avhile  unprepared,  he 
could  not.  in  view  of  the  addresses  he 
had  heard,  refrain  from  speaking  for  a 
few  moments.  He  spoke  easily  and 
pleasantly  of  what  Japan  owed  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  extent  which 
the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Avas  a 
strong  influence.  He  felt  that  they 
should  work  together  for  their  mutual 
good  and  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 
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Col.  Harris  Weiustock,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  six  months'  tour  of  the 
world,  embracing  the  Philippines,  was 
present  and  responded  to  an  invitation 
to  address  the  club.  He  spoke  very  en- 
tertainingly of  his  experiences  that  bore 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion — of 
the  tribute  of  an  educated  Turk,  and  of 
an  Egyptian  fellahin.  to  the  great  ben- 
efit to  Egypt  of  English  occupancy.  He 
also  spoke  of  a  conversation  with  an  ed- 
ucated and  influential  Hindoo  regarding 
the  English  in  India,  wherein  it  w^as 
freely  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  great 
blessing  and  that  it  had  been  wise  and 
just.  In  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  natives  it  would  be  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes  should  England  withdraw. 
As  to  unrest  and  the  danger  of  rebel- 
lion, it  was  the  idle  talk  of  a  few  Ben- 
galese.  ambitious  for  place  and  too  indo- 
lent to  work. 

He  had  approached  the  Philippines 
Avith  apprehension  and  dread,  fearing 
that  he  would  not  find  equal  satisfaction 
with  American  occupancy,  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  same  sentiment  prevails. 
While  there  \vere  rare  exceptions,  and 
a  few  unworthy  persons  in  subordinate 
positions,  the  general  feeling  is  one  of 
high  commendation  for  what  America  is 
doing  for  the  Filipinos.  There  has  been 
wise,  kindly,  sympathetic  treatment,  and 
America  may  well  be  proud  of  her  rec- 
ord there.  For  all  her  history  America 
had  kept  to  herself,  and  made  no  effort 
to  extend  her  principles  beyond  her  bor- 
ders, but  at  last  she  had  gone  out  to  take 
her  place  in  the  world.  The  people  of 
Judea  had  for  centuries  kept  to  them- 
selves the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  publish  them  to  the 
world  beyond  its  borders,  till  Paul  be- 
came the  first  great  missionary  and  car- 
ried high  ethical  principles  and  religious 
truth  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So 
the  T'nitcd  States  has  become  a  mission- 
ary and  is  teaching  the  Avorld  that  jus- 
tice and  truth  and  kindness  are  the  sure 
foundations  of  government. 
*    *    * 

We  have  such  extraordinary  powers 
of  presuasion  when  they  are  exercised 
over  ourselves. — Dickens. 

IModern  progress  can  accomplish  most 
things,  but  it  never  will  be  able  to  substi- 
tute an  elevator  for  the  ladder  of  fame. 


George  Gordon  Gammans. 

The  people  of  our  Portland  church 
have  seldom  been  so  deeply  affected  as 
by  the  death,  January  loth,  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don Gammans,  at  Burke,  California,  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year.  He  had  gone  to 
California  just  before  Christmas  after  a 
sharp  warning  as  to  his  physical  condi- 
tion; but  he  had  shown  so  much  im- 
provement that  he  was  planning  to  re- 
turn to  Portland  at  an  early  date.  His 
death  Avas  quite  sudden,  being  due  to  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  held  in  the  church  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  20th.  The  members 
of  the  bar  in  a  body  and  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  as  well  as  his  many  other 
friends,  quite  filled  the  church. 

]Mr.  Gammans  came  to  Portland  from 
Newton.  ^Mass.,  in  1879,  and  has  resided 
here  continuously  ever  since.  His 
widow,  formerly  ]Miss  Laura  M.  Toll,  of 
Sacramento,  and  two  sons,  one  of  them 
at  Harvard,  survive  him.  Mr.  Gam- 
mans. in  his  early  years  here,  took  part 
in  the  choir  and  in  the  work  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  most  of  the  time  for 
the  past  tAventy  years  as  a  trustee  of  the 
church,  has  been  faithful  in  a  high 
degree. 

He  Avas  for  some  years  the  clerk  of 
the  Federal  Court,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gammans  &  ]Malarkey.  He  ranked 
among  the  first  "office"  laAAyers  of  the 
city. 

He  was  one  of  the  older  Harvard  men 
in  our  community  and  took  care  of  Har- 
A'-ard's  local  interests. — the  examination 
of  students,  etc.  He  Avas  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  of  the  Associated 
Charity  Board,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society. 

]\rr.  Gammans  Avas  a  man  of  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  character,  evenness 
of  disposition,  and  abstemiousness  of 
habit.  Unceasingly  industrious.  he 
never  gave  the  impression  of  being  under 
pressure.  He  Avas  a  man  of  the  utmost 
probity.  Avith  no  line  of  moral  cleaA^age 
betAveen  his  public  and  his  private  life. 
The  arrival  in  Portland,  for  tAvo  days 
after  his  death,  of  letters  shoAA'ing  full 
poAvers  of  mind  and  heart  seemed  to 
make  it  doublv  hard  for  his  friends    to 
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realize  their  own  and  the  community's 
untimely  and  irreparable  loss.  His 
whole  life  and  character  afforded  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  unchanging  devo- 
tion to  the  noblest  Unitarian  traditous 
and  ideals.  W.  G.  E.,  Jr. 

*     *     « 

Ten  Years  of  Ministry. 

On  the  evening  of  January  14th  a  re- 
ception was  given  to  Kev.  and  ]\Irs. 
Leavitt  in  recognition  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  his  ministry.  It  was  a  rainy 
night,  but  a  large  company  assembled 
and  the  evening  was  especially  enjoy- 
able. Every  one  seemed  in  good  spirits, 
and  the  sociability  was  free  and  hearty. 
The  rooms  were  most  tastefully  and 
effectively  decorated,  and  old  and 
young,  the  old  and  the  new,  mingled 
freely. 

The  large  company  filled  the  dining- 
room  to  overflowing  when  they  went 
down  for  refreshments,  but  the  overflow 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  adjoin- 
ing hall,  and  all  could  enjoy  "the  subse- 
quent proceedings."  Judge  Weller 
acted  as  impromptu  toastmaster,  and 
after  expressing  the  general  sentiment 
of  respect  and  regard  entertained  for 
the  minister,  called  upon  others  to  sus- 
tain the  theme.  ]\Ir.  Murdock  spoke  in  a 
light  vein,  and  perpetrated  several  jin- 
gles in  verse  that  fulfilled  their  destiny 
in  bringing  a  laugh. 

The  remarks  of  ]\Ir.  Charles  S.  "Wheeler 
were  dignified  and  very  happy.  He 
spoke  in  warm  appreciation  of  ]\Ir. 
Leavitt.  and  of  the  church  home,  con- 
cluding with  apt  selections  of  poetry 
very  well  recited.  Mr.  Leavitt  re- 
sponded with  deep  feeling.  He  was  ob- 
viously touched  with  the  expression  of 
regard,  and  his  acknowledgment  was 
modest  and  heart-felt.  He  alluded  to 
the  remarkable  changes  of  the  ten  years 
past,  to  the  many  strong  men  who  had 
passed  from  earth,  and  to  the  kindness 
and  consideration  always  shown  him. 
Ten  years  was  an  unusual  term  of  serv- 
ice in  these  days  of  change.  He  was 
now  the  dean  of  Unitarian  ministers  in 
pulpits  west  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  his  tei'm 
of  service  exceeded  that  of  any  minister 
of  anv  denomination  in  San  Francisco. 


Much  had  happened  to  the  church. 
After  the  fire  there  seemed  little  left. 
Services  were  continued  by  a  handful  of  _ 
the  faithful  in  Century  Hall.  The  Sun-  1 
day-school  and  the  societies  suffered 
greatly.  But  slowly  the  ground  had 
been  regained,  and  now  the  church  was 
nearly  as  strong  as  before.  He  had 
learned  to  love  and  know  his  people,  and 
was  happy  in  their  service. 


■^>-  ''S- 


The  Faith  of  Columbus. 

By  Eev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Great  was  thy  faith,   my  hero. 

When  thou  didst   dare  to  tread 

The   mansion's  tesselated   floor, 

And  braving  there  a  monarch's  frown, 

Plead  for  thy  right  of  way 

Across  the  deep — from  shore  to  shore 

Of  God's  mysterious  ocean. 

Great   was  thy  faith,   my  hero. 
When   on   the   Pinta's   deck, 
And  praying  for  a  "sight"  of  land, 
So  long  delayed,  thou  turnst  away 
From  caution's  faithless   speech, 
From  bruited  fears  of  hireling  band, 
And  through  the  darkness  sailed  on. 

Great  was  thy  joy,  my  hero. 

When  thou   didst   see   afar, 

Yet  nearing,  on  speedy,  tireless  wing. 

Birds  of  the  shore,  to  truant  hearts 

The  proof  of  land  at  last. 

Then  didst  thou  raise  thy  voice  and  sing 

To    Heaven,    rich    and    strong,    thy    praise. 

Great  is  our  joy,  my  hero, 

That  through  dark,  dreary  years 

Of  pain,  thy  faith  failed  never; 

For  'midst  the  darkness  and  the  storm 

We  seek  a  land  unknown. 

And  toward  that  hidden  port. 

Even,  as  thou,  we  sail  by  faith. 

*  *  * 
The  ritual,  of  real  religion  is  service. 
Its  form  of  service  is  simply  service.  Its 
conception  of  worship  is  work.  It  seeks 
to  serve  God  by  serving  his  children.  It 
finds  its  most  sacred  act  in  the  act  most 
helpful.  It  believes  in  bending  the  knee, 
if  thus  one's  hand  is  brought  nearer  one's 
prostrate  fellow-being.  It  believes  in 
prayer,  but  believes  equally  in  trying  to 
answer  it  by  personal  endeavor.  It  be- 
lieves in  sacred  song  and  so  tries  to  make 
harmonious  every  spoken  syllable  of 
life.  It  makes  the  fact  more  than  the 
form,  the  purpose  more  than  the  posture, 
the  meaning  more  than  the  method. — 
Ann  Arbor  Church  Bulletin. 
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The  Beacon  Series  of  Manuals — A 
Great  Achievement. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society 
has  published  a  series  of  manuals  that 
deserve  hearty  commendation.  For  the 
first  time  a  well-considered,  connected, 
and  complete  series  of  text-books  offers 
the  opportunity  for  real  religious  educa- 
tion. It  was  greatly  needed.  The  Sun- 
day-school for  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
course  of  study  has  become  hardly  worth 
Avhile,  and  awaits  resuscitation  that  can 
only  come  through  serious  and  earnest 
study.  Well  meaning  and  self-sacrific- 
ing people  give  their  time  to  little  pur- 
pose from  lack  of  direction.  The  need 
of  training  in  teachers  is  often  great  and 
can  never  be  fully  met.  but  such  a  series 
of  helps  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
and  will  make  possible  a  generation  of 
educated  men  and  women  who  will  lift 
the  Sunday-school  to  the  important 
place  it  ought  to  fill. 

The  Beacon  course  covers  the  school 
life  of  a  pupil.  From  four  to  five,  in- 
clusive, is  the  kindergarten  department, 
and  text-books  already  provided  treat  of 
nature  lessons  and  Jesus  in  story  and 
picture.  The  primary  department  cov- 
ers four  grades  (from  six  to  nine),  the 
text-books  being: 

I.  First  Book  of  Religion.  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Lane. 

II.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament.  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Parker. 

III.  Stories  from  the  New  Testament.  Oli- 
ver J.  Fairfield. 

IV.  World  Stories.     Joel  H.  Metcalf. 

Then  follows  the  Junior  Department 
(10-13). 

V.  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  Coiintrv.  Jabez 
T.  Sunderland. 

VI.  Hebrew  Beginnings.  Old  Testament 
Narratives.     Part  I.     Edna  H.  Stebbins. 

VIT.  Hebrew  History.  Old  Testament  Nar- 
ratives.    Part  II.     Henry  Hallam  Saunderson. 

VIII.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Charles  E.  Park. 

SENIOR    DEPARTMENT     (14-17). 

IX.  The  Works  of  the  Apostles.  Henry  Hal- 
lam Saunderson. 

X.  Movements  and  Men  of  Christian  His- 
tory.    Charles  C.  Billings. 

XI.  Comparative  Stmlies  in  Religion.  An 
Introduction  to  Unitarianism.  Henry  T.  Se- 
crist. 

XII.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  John  ^I. 
Wilson. 

This  completes  the  new  series,  taking 
the  pupil  to  his  eighteenth  year. 


For  the  advanced  pupil  the  following 
books,  already  on  hand,  may  be  used: 
Citizenship  and  Social  Service. 
Studies  in  Ethics. 
Special  Books  of  the  Bible. 
Studies  in   Evolution. 
Modern  Religious  Teachers. 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Each  manual  of  the  series  is  issued  in 
paper  and  cloth  covers,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  Grade  XII,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  teachers'  edition.  This 
teachers'  edition  includes  all  the  mate- 
rial that  is  in  the  pupils'  book  and.  in 
addition,  further  information  on  the 
subjects  of  the  lessons  and  hints  and 
suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  best 
away  to  present  the  same.  These  are 
bound  in  cloth  only. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  of  page, 
but  not  in  number  of  pages,  and  uni- 
form in  style  of  binding.  Each  division, 
however,  has  a  distinguishing  color.  Thus 
the  Primary  division  is  bound  in  red,  the 
Junior  in  green,  and  the  Senior  in  blue. 

The  prices  of  all  the  books  in  the 
same  section  are  the  same,  and  are  as 
follows : 

First  Division  (Primary)  :  Paper  covers,  2-5 
cents,  single  copy;  $2.2.5  per  dozen  copies. 
Cloth  covers,  35  cents,  single  copy;  $3.25  per 
dozen. 

Second  Division  (Junior)  :  Paper  covers,  30 
cents,  single  copy;  $2.75  per  dozen  copies. 
Cloth  covers,  40  cents,  single  copy;  $3.75  per 
dozen. 

Third  Division  (Senior)  :  Paper  covers,  35 
cents,  single  copy;  $3.25  per  dozen  copies. 
Cloth  covers,  45  cents,  single  copy ;  $4.25  per 
dozen. 

Teachers'  edition,  in  all  divisions,  65  cents 
each. 

These  separate  books  cannot  be  re- 
viewed, and  they  need  not  be.  They 
have  been  prepared  by  those  best  capa- 
ble of  handlinu"  each  topic,  and  are  in- 
terestingly written.  They  are  very  at- 
tractively published.  They  are  so  con- 
vincingly a  great  opportunity  that  every 
Sunday-school  in  the  denomination 
should  be  provided  with  them. 

They  will  also  prove  invaluable  to 
parents  remote  from  Unitarian  Sunday- 
schools,  who  wish  to  have  their  children 
grow  up  with  a  irood  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  of  religion. 

The  books  may  be  ordered  at  the 
T^nitarian  Sunday-school  Soeietv.  2a 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  376  Sutter  Street. 
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&ermon  €.ttract0 
Reformers. 

Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles. 

The  reformer  is  reviled  in  his  lifetime 
and  revered  after  death.  This  is  inevit- 
able. While  reformers  are  very  diverse 
in  character,  the  typical  reformer  is  not 
an  agreeable  and  pleasing  member  of 
society.  When  he  is  alive  he  is  a  terror 
to  the  complacent  and  an  enemy  to  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  any  well-satisfied 
connnunity. 

The  reformer  is  a  sort  of  punishment 
that  is  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  com- 
placency and  inertia.  There  is  only  one 
antidote  for  such  an  affliction.  Let 
every  person  be  a  mild  reformer  of  his 
own  life  and  in  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  lives,  keeping  himself  and  those  about 
him  alive  and  responsive  to  the  calls  of 
progress. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  life  of 
the  Hebrews,  during  the  thousand  years 
in  which  the  Bible  literature  was  being 
produced,  was  the  large  number  of  re- 
formers in  the  land.  Physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  crises  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  That  is  what 
gives  the  Biblical  literature  its  unique 
value.  It  was  throAvn  off  at  white  heat 
under  great  tension. 

Palestine  2500  years  ago  was  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  any  one  Avho  was 
seeking  quietness  and  peace  of  mind. 
Amos  was  one  of  those  impetuous  re- 
formers who  was  injected  into  the  na- 
tion, like  some  unforeseen  comet.  Pre- 
vious to  his  time  the  Jews  had  not 
thought  of  moralit}'  and  religion  as  hav- 
ing any  necessary  relation  to  each  other. 
Jehovah  was  not  thought  of  as  being  in- 
terested in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Here  came  Amos  preaching  a  new 
doctrine,  predicting  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  because  of  their  unrighteous- 
ness and  injustice  to  each  other.  What 
was  Jehovah  supposed  to  care  for  their 
attitudes  toward  each  other  so  long  as 
they  were  loyal  to  him?  Proclaiming 
Jehovah  to  be  a  God  of  righteousness 
was  a  radical  innovation,  and  for  this 
heresy  he  was  arrested  as  a  stirrer  up 
of  sedition  and  was  banished  from  the 
realm. 

Read  the  book  of  Amos  and  you  Avill 
conclude  he  was  the  father  of  muck- 
rakers.     Human   nature   was  the   same 


then  as  it  is  now.  Wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity has  offered  itself  men  have  built 
up  systems  of  oppression.  Prosperity 
has  always  brought  complacency  and 
self-indulgence.  People  love  to  bask  in 
sensuous  beauty  and  they  come  to  be- 
lieve that  this  covers  the  field  of  right- 
eousness. Eeligion  is  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  beautiful  temples,  resounding 
cathedrals,  processions  and  pageants. 

We  do  not  want  reformers  of  the 
Amos  and  Garrison  type — that  is,  we  do 
not  want  the  conditions  that  make  them 
necessary.  But  we  will  have  them  if  we 
sink  into  complacency  and  self-satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Jews  had  to  have  their  Amos  to 
lash  them  before  they  could  have  their 
Isaiah,  who  to  justice  and  righteous- 
ness added  compassion  and  tenderness. 
We  had  to  have  the  uncompromising 
Garrison  before  we  could  have  the  great- 
hearted Lincoln  with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all.  The  world 
had  to  have  John  the  Baptist  crying  in 
the  wilderness  before  it  could  have  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  with  his  larger  and 
fuller  gospel. 

*     4     * 

The  Secret  of  Religion. 

Eev.  J.  A.  Cnizan,  Fresno. 

The  best  definition  of  religion  ever 
given  is  this :  "Religion  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man."  The  ever  pres- 
ent spirit  abiding  in  man's  soul :  the  pur- 
ity, the  holiness  (wholeness),  the  unself- 
ishness resulting  from  this  abiding  pres- 
ence— that  is  religion.  Religion  is  not 
believing,  it  is  be-living.  it  is  being.  It 
is  not  a  creed,  it  is  a  life.  Religion  is 
Godlikeness,  a  word  we  have  shortened 
to  Godliness,  and  in  our  clipping  have 
cut  the  heart  out  of  it  for  most  people. 

All  the  great  teachers  and  seers  ac- 
cept this  definition  of  religion :  Jesus 
said  that  religion  was  love  to  God  and 
our  fellowmen  —  only  other  words  for 
"the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man." 
Buddha  said:  "Tenderness  toward  all 
creatures,  to  cleanse  the  heart,  to  cease 
from  sin.  to  get  virtue. — that  is  re- 
ligion." "Good  thoughts."  said  Zoro- 
aster, "good  words,  good  deeds,  is  piety; 
nothing  more  will  be  wanted."  Moham- 
med said:  "A  man's  true  Avealth  is  the 
good  he  does  in  the  world.    Wlien  a  man 
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dies  mortals  will  ask  what  property  he 
left  b(-liind  him;  but  the  angels  will  ask, 
'What  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before 
theef  "  "What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  ?"  queried  Mieah,  the  old  Hebrew 
seer,  "but  to  do  justly,  to  loA'e  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God !"  A 
latter-day  Hebrew  seer,  Emil  Hirsch,  at 
the  Parliament  of  Eeligions  in  Chicago, 
said:  "He  believes  in  God  who  lives  a 
God-like  or  godly  life.  Not  he  who 
mumbles  the  creeds,  but  he  who  lives  it 
as  accepted."  "To  live  in  God  and  to 
do  His  work,  this  is  religion,"  said 
Amiel.  the  Catholic  mystic.  "Keligion," 
said  Emerson,  our  Unitarian  mystic,  "is 
the  eternal  law  wrought  into  a  life." 

RULE   THE  BODY. 

Religion  ?  It  is  to  be  faithful  to  our- 
selves: to  rule  the  body  and  make  it  the 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  servant  of  the 
soul :  to  use,  develop  and  enjoy  all  the 
faculties,  each  in  its  just  proportion,  all 
in  harmonious  action  developed  to  the 
highe.st  degree  possible.  It  is  to  be 
faithful  to  our  fellow-men :  to  do  to 
them  that  which  is  right  from  right  mo- 
tives :  to  love  them,  serve  them,  and  live 
in  harmony  with  them.  It  is  to  be  faith- 
ful to  God :  to  know  Him  and  so  love 
Him  that  we  have  no  desire  to  break  His 
laws,  or  violate  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
our  fellow-men,  or  God;  so  to  love  Him 
that  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  God,  none 
for  ourselves,  none  for  mankind,  but  a 
perfect  confidence  and  trust  that  shall 
banish  all  fear — that  is  religion. 

This  religion  which  is  to  be  lived  in 
two  worlds,  or  in  all  worlds. — in  what 
will  it  be  rooted,  how  will  it  unfold, 
what  will  be  its  characteristics?  How- 
ever nnich  we  may  difiPer  in  our  phil- 
osophy about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  will 
agree  that  he  lived  a  religious  life.  If 
we  study  his  life  we  can  find  the  char- 
acteristics of  religion. 

Jesus'  life  was  God-filled.  God- 
thrilh^d.  God  to  the  NazareiK^  was  not 
a  far-away  king,  an  abstractif)n,  a  mere 
theory.  He  was  a  vital,  controlling 
presence.  God  is  not  partial.  As  He 
dwelt  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  so  He  seeks 
to  dwell  in  every  soul.  "Know  ye  not 
that  your  bodies  are  the  temj^les  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?"  Here  is  the  ojien  secret 
of  religion,  and  of  pverv  true  life.     It  is 


God  in  the  soul,  inspiring,   strengthen- 
ing, making  all  things  possible. 
*    4    * 

Rain  After  Drought. 

John  White  Chadwick. 

A  few  short  hours  ago,  and  all  the  land 

Lav  as  in  fever  faint  and  jiarehed  with 
drought ; 

And  so  had  lain,  while  many  a  weary  day 
Dragged  the  long  horror  of  its  minutes  out. 

The  juiceless  fruits  fell  from  the  dusty  trees; 

The  farmer  doubted  if  the  Lord  was  good, 
As,  sad,  he  watched  the  labor  of  his  hands 

Made  useless  by  the  Day-god's  fiery  mood. 

The  hot  streets  sickened  in  the  burning  glare; 

The  roadsides  lost  the  glory  of  their  green ; 
No  second  growth  sprang  up  to  glad  the  eye. 

Where  once  the  mower  with  his  scythe  had 
been. 

A  few  short  hours  ago!  and  now,  behold, 
Freshness  and   beauty  gleam  on   every  side; 

The  earth  has  drunk  its  fill,  and  all  about 
The  amber  pools  are  stretching  far  and  wide. 

A  million  drops  are  flashing  in  the  sun ; 

The    springs   far     down     the    upper    wonder 
know; 
The  farmer  laughs,  and  little  cares  how  fast 
Through  his  torn  hat  the  cooling  streamlets 
flow. 

And  all  the  fields  and  pastures  seem  to  say, 
With  joyous  smile  that  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

And  all  the  flowers  antl  trees  in  chorus  join, 
'•We  knew  'twould  come;    He  never  failed  us 

yet." 

God  of  my  life,  as  God  of  all  beside. 

This   lovely   wonder,   which     thy   hand     hath 
wrought, 
Quickens  in  thought  the  mercies  manifold. 
Which    thy    groat    love     into     my    soul    hath 
brought. 

For  I  have  lain,  full  oft,  as  hot  and  dry 
As  ever  earth  in  summer's  fiercest  hour ; 

And  the  long  days,  slow  creeping  over  me. 
Brought  me  no  tokens  of  thy  gracious  power. 

Then  at  thy  word,  down  fell  thy  sjiirit  rain; 

I  felt  its  coolness  all  my  being  through; 
^lade   fresh  and  clean   and  joyous  every  whit, 

I  heard  the  whisper,  "I  make  all  things  new." 

But  mine,  jilas!  was  not  the  holy  faith 

The  parched  earth  felt  through  all  her  thirsty 
hours. 
I  was  in  fear  that  never  more  again 

Should  I  be  quickened  by  the  heavenly 
powers. 

So  shall  it  be  no  more;    but  tTaough  I  lie 
For  many  days  as  one  thou  dost  forget. 

Recalling  this  glad  hour,  my  heart  shall  say. 
"I   know   'twill   come!     He   never  failed   me 
vet." 
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Life's  Fourteen  Mistakes. 

Judge  Rentoul,  a  magistrate  of  Glas- 
gow, lately  delivered  a  clever  lay  sernion 
before  the  Bartholomew  Club  of  that 
city.  With  humility  and  sincerity  well 
mixed  with  humor,  he  gave  a  code  of 
life  based  on  his  own  experience.  He 
enumerated  "fourteen  mistakes  of  life" 
as  follows : 

1.  To  set  up  our  own  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  expect  everyone  to  conform  to  it. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyment  of  others 
by  our  own. 

3.  To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this 
world. 

4.  To  look  for  judgment  and  experience  in 
youth. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  mould  all  dispositions  alike. 

6.  Not  to  yield  in  unimportant  trifles. 

7.  To  look  for  perfection  in  our  own  actions. 

8.  To  worry  olirselves  and  others  about  what 
cannot  be  remedied. 

9.  Not  to  alleviate  all  the  suffering  that  we 
can. 

10.  Not  to  make  allowances  for  things  in 
others  that  seem  to  unfit  them  for  success  in 
life. 

11.  To  consider  anything  impossible  that  we 
cannot  ourselves  perform. 

12.  To  believe  only  what  our  finite  minds  can 
grasp. 

13.  To  live  as  if  the  moment  would  last  for 
ever. 

14.  To  estimate  people  by  their  nationality, 
or  by  any  outside  quality. 

His  address  was  rich  in  epigram,  of 
which  the  following  were  samples : 

"The  greatest  bore  in  life  is  the  man 
who  thrusts  his  own  pleasures  upon 
you." 

"All  the  beauty  in  the  world  is  the 
result  of  lack  of  uniformity." 
-     "Let  youth  buy  experience.    Unbought 
experience  is  as  worthless  as  an  unfeed 
lawyer." 

"Hardly  a  single  great  man  has  won 
distinction  in  the  work  his  father  in- 
tended for  him." 

"The  man  who  is  not  just  to  your 
fancy  is  not  necessarily  a  Judas." 

"The  greatest  men  have  been  the 
most  conspicuous  'screws'  —  to  use  a 
horsey  metaphor.  James  Watt  was  idle; 
Byron  morbid  ;  Wordsworth  vain ;  John- 
son bigoted;  Rousseau  foolish  to  the 
point  of  idiocy;  Napoleon  a  slave  to 
superstition." 


Salvation  of  the  Self-Satisfied. 

A  distinguished  preacher  and  author, 
himself  a  Unitarian,  remarked  recently 
in  an  address  to  Unitarians  that  they 
were  usually  the  most  self-satisfied  peo- 
ple that  he  ever  met.  It  was  a  casual 
remark,  and  perhaps  neither  he  nor 
those  who  heard  it  appreciated  its  full 
significance.  However,  the  preacher  was 
probably  thinking  not  so  much  of  Uni- 
tarians as  of  a  certain  kind  of  person 
often  found  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
not  necessarily  professing  any  particular 
form  of  religion.  We  all  know  the  type. 
When  a  man  invariably  has  money  in 
the  bank,  and  is  respectable  and  respect- 
ed, was  graduated  at  Harvard,  has  a  dec- 
orous wife  and  children,  has  never  been 
carried  away  by  any  passion  or  enthu- 
siasm, knows  the  right  people,  and  con- 
forms strictly  to  the  customs  of  good 
society;  and  when  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  going  on  for,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
generations,  then  there  is  apt  to  creep 
into  the  blood  a  coldness  that  would  chill 
the  heart  of  a  bronze  statue.  Such  per- 
sons are  really  degenerates  of  their  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  need  to  be  saved,  perhaps 
by  desperate  measures.  Let  them  elope 
with  the  cook;  let  them  get  religion  of 
a  violent  IMethodistic,  or  of  an  intense 
ritualistic,  kind  (the  two  forms  have 
much  in  common)  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
get  religion,  let  them  get  a  dog,  give  him 
the  run  of  the  house,  love  him  and  spoil 
him,  and  so,  perchance,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  their  salvation  may  be 
effected. — Henry  C.  Merwin,  in  Atlantic. 

*    *    * 

Women  on  Women. 

A  woman  always  acts  by  impulse — 
and  they  have  a  clear-sighted  instinct, 
a  mysterious  and  strange  intuition, 
which  suddenly  comes  forth  in  a  sur- 
prising way,  at  the  most  unexpected 
times. 

A  woman  never  knows  what  she  wants 
until  she  realizes  what  she  can't  have ; 
before  that,  she's  as  changeable  as  the 
wind. — Elizaheth  Martindale. 

It  is  one  thing  to  live  comfortably 
with  the  abstract  conception  of  poverty, 
another  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
its  human  embodiments. — Edith  Whar- 
ton. 
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Plainness  has  its  peculiar  temptations 
and  vices  quite  as  much  as  beauty;  it 
is  apt  either  to  feign  amiability,  or,  not 
feigning  it,  to  show  all  the  repulsiveness 
of  discontent;  at  any  rate,  to  be  called 
an  ugly  thing  in  contrast  with  that 
lovely  creature  your  companion,  is  apt 
to  produce  some  effect  beyond  a  sense 
of  fine  veracity  and  fitness  in  the  phrase. 
— George  Eliot. 

The  aftermath  may  not  be  as  seductive 
and  satisfying  as  the  early  gleaning,  but 
it  may  have  a  manna-like  sweetness  to  a 
hungry  heart. 

AVhen  life  is  peaceful  and  there  are 
no  frets  and  troubles  people  often  look 
younger  than  their  actual  age,  but  with 
prolonged  worry  or  fatigue  or  wearing 
troubles  one  needs  the  elasticity  of  youth 
and  its  powers  of  recuperation. — Rosa 
N.  Carey. 

Silence  isn't  a  virtue;  it's  generally  a 
vice.  Silence  may  mean  deep  waters, 
but  it  may  also  mean  the  reverse.  Some 
people  may  conceal  their  thoughts  by 
silence;  some  may  have  none  to  utter. 
It  may  show  scarcity  of  brain,  not  pro- 
fundity. 

Our  self  is  always  telling  us,  "You're 
really  much  nobler,  much  more  heroic, 
much  more  enduring  than  you  seem  to 
be."  And  we  hug  our  eternal  selves, 
and  wear  a  martyr's  smile,  and  the  out- 
side world  never  knows  of  the  hug  or 
notices  the  smile. — Amy  Le  Feuvre. 

*  *     « 

Religon  and  reason  are  not  alien  and 
apart,  but  are  most  intimately  related. 
Religion  is  not  a  superstition  from  the 
past,  from  whose  tyranny  man  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  free  himself.  And  rea- 
son is  not  a  sin  of  the  present,  whose 
increasing  force  threatens  the  verity  and 
vitality  of  the  religious  life.  Rather  is 
the  one  simply  the  avenue  by  which  the 
other  is  discerned  and  developed.  When 
God  made  us  both  religious  and  rational, 
it  was  not  that  the  influence  of  the  one 
might  nullify  the  other,  but  that  the  rea- 
son might  disclose  Ihe  deeper  realities  of 
religion. — J.  A.  Cruzan. 

*  *     * 

Hope  is  like  the  sun,  Avhich,  as  Ave 
journey  towards  it.  oasts  the  shadows  of 
our  burdens  behind  us. — Sanuicl  ^S||^ik's. 


Fresno. — After  the  death  of  the  last 
pastor.  Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell,  services  were 
suspended  for  over  two  years,  and  the 
members  were  greatly  discouraged  over 
repeated  failures.  About  the  middle  of 
last  September  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  the 
field  agent  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  came  without  invitation  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  reopening  the 
work.  The  presence  of  Field  Secretary 
Wilbur  at  the  first  service,  and  his 
strong  and  hopeful  address,  made  an 
auspicious  beginning.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  the  attendance  upon 
the  preaching  service,  the  number  vary- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  125.  The  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  has  given  way  to 
one  of  hopefulness.  The  society  owns  a 
corner  lot,  opposite  the  high  school,  piir- 
chased  a  few  years  ago  largely  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Julia  Fink  Smith. 
Plans  have  been  decided  upon  for  a 
church  building,  and  a  canvass  for  funds 
to  erect  the  edifice  is  now  in  progress. 
The  Woman's  Alliance  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  is  now  holding  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  planning  to  furnish  the  church 
when  it  is  erected.  A  Sunday-school  has 
been  organized  which  on  January  23d 
reached  an  attendance  of  thirty-five. 
One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  reach- 
ing the  people  of  the  entire  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Mr.  Cruzan  has  found  through 
the  columns  of  the  Fresno  Repuhlican, 
a  sterling  paper  with  large  circulation 
and  influence.  Six  days  in  each  week 
Mr.  Cruzan  speaks  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple through  a  little  "Paragraph  Pulpit," 
and  each  Monday  through  a  very  full 
report  of  his  sermon.  That  this  seed- 
sowing  is  falling  in  good  soil  and  will 
bear  fruit  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  let- 
ters of  appreciation  come  to  Mr.  Cruzan 
from  all  over  the  valley,  and  many  re- 
quests are  made  for  our  literature. 

Los  Anget>es. — First  IT  n  i  t  a  r  i  a  n 
Church.  x\t  the  close  of  the  service  on 
Sunday,  January  9th.  nineteen  new 
members  were  received  into  this  church 
fellowship. 

On  ^londay  evening.  January  10th. 
the  regular  annual  meeting  was  held.  It 
has  been  a  time-honored  custom  to  have, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  the  "parish  sup- 
per," when  all  members  were  expected  to 
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be  present.  Many  had  eouie  to  feel  that 
unless  the  men  had  something  to  eat, 
they  would  not  come  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Ilodgin  disapproved  of  combining  a 
social  occasion  with  a  business  meeting,, 
and  uiulertook  to  get  the  members  out 
without  the  bait  of  a  supper.  In  this  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  church  was 
quite  fully  represented.  Reports  were 
rendered  by  all  the  various  branches  of 
church  activity,  making  a  full  program 
for  the  evening,  after  which  trustees 
were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
resignation  or  expired  term.  The  board 
of  trustees  then  reorganized,  continuing 
Mr.  Thomas  Pascoe  as  president. 

The  subject  for  the  midweek  meeting 
of  Wednesday  evening.  January  12th, 
was  "Heretics  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  that  for  the  19th,  "The  Heresy  of 
Socrates  and  the  Orthodoxy  of  Ancient 
C4reece." 

The  Glen's  Club  held  the  regular 
monthly  dinner  at  the  church  Friday 
evening.  January  14th,  after  which 
Judge  John  D.  Works,  president  of  the 
city  council,  addressed  the  club  on  City 
Government. 

Thursday  afternoon,  January  20th, 
was  the  monthly  literary  afternoon  of 
the  Alliance,  when  Mrs.  Hodgin  gave  a 
delightful  condensed  reading  of  "The 
Mas^ter  of  the  Inn,"  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Snell 
read  an  able  and  interesting  paper  on 
"Poetical  Productions  of  the  Year  1909," 
after  which  tea  was  served  and  the  social 
hour  enjoyed. 

Portland. — The  annual  meeting  of 
our  society  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
January  11th.  The  ladies  of  the  Al- 
liance served  a  parish  supper  at  6 
o'clock.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  boun- 
teously spread  tables.  Dr.  Eliot  in- 
voked a  blessing  in  words  which  made 
us  feel  that  we  were  truly  members  of 
one  family.  After  the  repast,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  a  social  half  hour  was 
spent,  interspersed  with  music,  then 
came  the  business  of  the  evening.  In 
the  absence  of  ]\Ir.  Woodward.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  W.  P. 
Olds  presided  in  his  usual  happy  man- 
ner. Reports,  were  given  from  each  of 
the  organizations  of  our  church  activi- 
ties, showing  good  work  in  the  past  year. 


Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  most  excellent  re- 
sume of  the  year's  work  in  parish  and 
pulpit,  and  an  outline  for  the  evening 
services  during  the  winter.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  showed  that  we  had  raised 
and  expended  over  $7,000.  During  the 
evening  a  good  amount  was  subscribed 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year. 
It  M^as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
satisfactory  annual  meetings  we  have 
held  for  some  years. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
was  held  January  5th.  We  have  had  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  year  in 
our  reading  and  study,  with  increased 
attendance.  Financially  we  have  ex- 
pended during  the  year  $950,  and  have 
on  hand  toward  this  year's  expenses 
about  $700. 

Our  church  has  just  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  IMr.  G.  G.  Gammans. 
A  stanch  New  England  Unitarian,  he 
had  beeji  a  devoted  member  and  faithful 
worker  for  thirty  years,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

San  Diego. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  we  were  favored  with  a  visit 
from  the  field  secretary,  Rev.  Earl  M. 
Wilbur,  of  Berkeley,  whose  kindly  words 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

The  annual  banquet  and  church  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Society  was  held 
Wednesday,  January  19th.  at  7  p.  m. 
Supper  was  served  by  the  Women's  Alli- 
ance, after  which  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  reports  read 
were  very  encouraging  and  everything 
promises  a  prosperous  year.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  a  church  home,  and  that 
will  be  our  aim  for  this  year. 

Sunday,  January  23d.  is  to  be  rally 
day,  with  special  sermon  by  the  pastor. 
Special  Sunday-school  program,  and 
special  meeting  of  the  Outlook  Club  in 
the  evening,  with  an  address  by  Rev.  E. 
R.  Watson.  All  branches  connected  with 
the  church  are  doing  excellent  work,  and 
with  the  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris  as  our 
pastor,  we  will  go  "Onward  and  Up- 
Avard"  in  the  good  cause. 

San  Francisco. — January  has  given 
us  several  rainy  Sundays  and  the  con- 
gregations have  been  somewhat  lighter, 
but  it  is  better  to  be  kept  away   from 
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cliui\-h  from  wet  weather  than  by  dry 
sermons.  On  January  2nd  ]\Ir.  Leavitt 
preached  a  very  fresh  and  telling  dis- 
course on  reaping  what  is  sown,  on  a 
frecpiently  used  text,  but  capable  of 
varied  treatment.  He  made  very  clear 
the  certainty  of  the  crop,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  various  laws  of 
Nature.  A  man  who  follows  the  laws 
of  agriculture  will  get  the  good  crop, 
whatever  moral  laws  he  breaks,  and  vice 
versa.  A  good  man  need  not  expect  ma- 
terial success  unless  he  plants  that  par- 
ticular seed. 

The  ]\Ien's  Club  have  added  a  very 
fine  stereopticon,  with  a  perfect  fifteen- 
foot  screen.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  and  was  again  used 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  when  Mr. 
Henry  Payot  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Japan,  illustrated  by  many  superb 
views.  It  was  a  revelation  in  the  possi- 
bility of  jMctorial  representation,  and 
was  kei^nly  enjoyed. 

On  the  evening  of  January  lith  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  joined  with 
the  Channing  and  members  of  the 
churcli.  in  c-ivins-  a  reception  to  Rev.  ~SIy. 
and  ^Irs.  Leavitt.  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  their  coming  to  us.  That 
is  the  only  event,  outside  of  the  regular 
routine  of  the  month. 

On  January  10th  Mrs.  Alida  Terrill 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  "Cross- 
ing the  Plains  in  '49."  with  its  many 
thrilling  experiences. 

On  January  24th  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  was  held.  The  various  re- 
ports were  good  and  showed  a  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  society  both  as  to  work  accom- 
plished and  finances.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
President.  Islrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis : 
First  Vice-President.  ^liss  C.  Louisa 
Smith :  Second  Vice-President.  ^Irs. 
Bradford  Leavitt ;  Third  Vice-President. 
]\Irs.  E.  C.  Burr;  Recording  Secretary, 
IMiss  Alice  Burr:  Correspondinc-  St^cre- 
tary.  IMrs.  W.  S.  Duncombe :  Treasurer. 
IMrs.  "W.  W.  Fuller;  Business  Secretary. 
:\lrs.  J.  AV.  Pinder;  Directors,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
^lann.  ^li-s.  E.  Bounheiin.  ^frs.  A.  J. 
Bolfing.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Stebl)ins. 

Spokane. — The  chief  events  of  the 
winter  in  the  Spokane  church  have  been 
a  verv  successful  fair  given  bv  the  ladies 


in  December  and  the  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  on  January  5th.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  the  banquet,  and  it 
is  evident  that  accommodations  for  more 
people  must  be  provided  another  year. 

Reports  read  at  the  meeting  showed 
that  every  branch  of  the  work  closed  the 
year  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
contributions  to  the  church,  and  in  call- 
ing ]Mr.  Fuller  as  minister  for  the  fourth 
year  a  raise  of  $600  in  his  salary  was 
found  to  be  possible.  ]\Ir.  Fuller  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  will  be  enabled  by 
the  increase  of  salary  to  give  up  editorial 
work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  and 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  church. 

The  prospect  of  selling  the  present 
church  property  and  building  elsewhere 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  was 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
property  Avould  sell  for  $35,000  now,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  would  probably 
bring  $45,000.  There  is  no  debt.  The 
building  which  has  been  in  use  for 
twenty-one  years  is  of  forbidding  and 
shabby  appearance  and  is  inconveniently 
arranged  for  the  social  work  of  the 
church.  While  the  minister  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  anxious  to  secure 
a  better  and  a  more  attractive  plant  as 
soon  as  possible,  there  are  several  mem- 
bers who  believe  that  the  present  prop- 
erty should  never  be  sold  and  express  the 
hope  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  yeai's  the  so- 
ciety will  be  able  to  rebuild  without 
moving. 

The  Sunday  morning  attendance  con- 
tinues to  be  very  good.  The  congrega- 
tions usually  show  an  even  division  of 
the  sexes,  and  there  is  always  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  young  folks.  Some  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  recent  sermon  topics  were 
"The  Preventive  Principle."  "What 
Would  Jesus  Think  of  T'nitarianism?" 
"The  Power  of  Prayer."  "Religion  and 
tht'  Riiihts  of  .\merican  Children." 


Reverence  is  tlie  thing  which  1  know 
(wrote  Ruskin)  is  the  chief  joy  and 
power  of  life  :  reverence  for  wliat  is  pure 
and  briijht  in  your  own  youth;  for  what 
is  true  and  tried  in  the  aire  of  others:  for 
all  that  is  gracious  among  the  living, 
great  among  the  dead,  anct  marvelous  in 
the  jiowers  that  cannot  die. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


The  Eeligion  of  a  Sensible  American.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan.  Boston.  American 
Unitarian  Association.     80  cents. 

In  this  book  of  eighty  pages.  Dr.  Jordan  sets 
forth  the  religious  belief  and  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wilbur  Wilson  Thoburn,  professor  of  Bi- 
onomics in  Stanford  University  until  1809,  the 
year  of  his  untimely  death.  A  larger  part  of 
the  volume  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from  various 
memoranda,  articles,  and  other  data  of  his, 
published  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Thoburn  under 
the  title  of  "In  Terms  of  Life."  The  book  is 
a  decided  improvement  over  most  of  those  that 
have  api^eared  under  Dr.  Jordan's  name  in 
recent  years,  bearing  less  evidence  of  being  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Chrisljmas  trade,  and 
that  in  a  hurry,  than  have  several  of  the  little 
volumes  which  the  President  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  edited  during  the  past  half  dozer 
years.  The  book  includes  a  short  poem  by 
Charles  Kellogg  Field,  Stanford,  '95,  entitled 
"Prayer,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  Mr. 
Field  has  ever  written. 

Until  the  Evening.  By  Arthur  C.  Benson. 
New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany.    30  cents. 

One  of  the  most  polished  of  recent  essayists 
here  contributes  a  series  of  papers  rich  in 
thought  and  poetry  of  language.  A  noteworthy 
little  book  for  leisurely  reading  and  re-reading. 

A  Standard  Bible  Dictionary.  By  Melanc- 
thon  W.  Jacobus,  Edward  E.  Nourse,  An- 
drew C.  Zenos,  and  others.  One  volume, 
large  quarto,  950  pages,  300  illustrations,  11 
new  maps  in  colors.  Prices :  Cloth,  $6.00 ; 
half  morocco,  $10.00;  full  morocco,  $12.00; 
all  net.  Indexed,  50  cents  extra.  Postage, 
47  cents.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company, 

Since  there  is  no  one  book  extant  in  any 
language  or  in  any  country  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree be  compared  with  the  Bible  for  antiquity, 
for  authority,  for  the  importance,  the  dignity, 
and  the  variety  of  the  matter  it  contains,  it  is 
but  fitting  that  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
many  dictionaries  designed  to  explain  its  con- 
tents. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  dictionaries 
of  the  BiVjle  have  been  given  to  the  world,  but 
these  are  in  many  volumes,  costly  to  buy  and 
cumbersome  to  consult.  Besides,  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  speculative  theory  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  have  proved  acceptable  to 
members  of  only  the  most  advanced  school  of 
higher  criticism. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  type  in  one  volume 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company  of  New  York.  It  is  "A 
Standard   Bible  Dictionary,"   and    is    designed 


as  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  Scriptures.  It 
embraces  the  languages,  literature,  history,  biog- 
raphy, manners  and  customs,  and  the  theology 
of  the  Scrii)tures.  The  book  is  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  thirty-seven  Bible  scholars  who  rejjre- 
sent  no  less  than  seven  denominations  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  The  editors  in  selecting  their 
collaborators  were  guided  by  the  eminent  fitness 
of  the  theologians  for  the  tasks  allotted  to  them, 
and  the  result  of  their  combined  labors  is  a 
work  which  for  the  homogeneity  of  its  con- 
tents has  never  yet  been  equaled.  Quality  of 
matter  rather  than  quantity  of  contributors 
seems  to  be  the  keystone  on  which  this,  the 
very  latest  Bible  dictionary  issued,  has  been 
built. 

The  critical  position  of  this  new  work  differs 
materially  from  that  of  speculative  criticism  on 
the  higher  plane  which  characterizes  most  of 
the  recent  Bible  dictionaries,  especially  those 
that  have  been  edited  in  a  radical  spirit  at- 
tracted by  novelty  and  so  opposed  to  tradition 
that  it  may  be  said  that  they  seek  to  build  a 
new  faith  on  the  ruins  of  the  acknowledged 
historical  facts  of  Christianity.  The  Standard 
Bible  Dictionary  is  necessarily  committed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  proved  facts  of  modern 
scholarship.  Toward  its  still-debated  problems 
it  is  open-minded,  and  it  aims  at  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
proclaimed  and  established  in  the  message  and 
mission  of  Jesus.  No  attempt  has  been  ma^e 
to  ignore  what  reverent  critical  scholarship 
has  brought  to  light  regarding  the  Bible.  The 
editorial  position  is  shown  clearly  by  such 
articles  as  Bible,  Cosmogony,  Eschatology,  Ex- 
odus, Genesis,  etc.  These  articles  show  that 
while  the  position  is  liberal  it  is  by  no  means 
radical.  For  this  reason  this  new  dictionary 
of  the  Bible  will  be  found  to  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  Bible  itself.  The  volume  may  be 
aptly  characterized  as  a  thesaurus  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  and  a  dictionary  of  archeology, 
ethnology,  and  natural  history  combined.  No 
other  work  in  a  single  volume  will  be  found  to 
compare  with  it  for  the  wealth  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  for  authoritativeness,  scholarly 
character,    comprehensiveness,    and    reliability. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  pronunciations  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary's  scientific  alphabet  was 
wise,  for  this  system  of  notation  is  now  well 
nigh  universally  recognized  as  the  only  one 
based  on  sound  historic  as  well  as  scientific 
principles — every  letter  in  this  system  has  its 
own  sound  and  every  sound  its  own  sign 
throughout  the  alphabet.  These  features  alone 
serve  to  show  that  the  Standard  Bible  Diction- 
ary is  a  unique  example  of  modern  book-mak- 
ing. Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  Bible  he 
reads  will  find  this  dictionary  an  invaluable 
guide,  full  of  painstaking  elucidation  and  in- 
struction. For  all  practical  purposes  this  work 
is  particularly  a  Bible  dictionary  for  all  classes. 
It  is  designed  for  the  ministers  and  especially 
educated  laymen  who  desire  a  usable  book  of 
Bible  reference  with  up-to-date  information;  in- 
telligent and  cultured  lay  workers  who  wish  re- 
liable statements  on  Bible  subjects;  the  the- 
ological student;  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
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day-school  and  teachers  associated  -with  him; 
the  members  of  the  adult  Bible  class;  and  the 
general  Bible  reader  to  whom  the  Bible  presents 
many  things  which  need  explanation. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  Sherman,  French  & 
Company,  Boston.  Per  annum,  $2.50.  Sin- 
gle numbers,  75  cents. 
The  third  period  of  the  late  Father  Tyrell's 
life  appears  in  the  current  number.  Baron 
F.  von  Hugel  is  the  author.  The  Eev.  Charles 
E.  Osborne  contributes  a  personal  impression 
of  the  lamented  priest  of  Eome.  Professor 
Henry  Jones  contributes  a  study  of  Tenny- 
son's mind  and  art,  in  which  Tennyson  is  re- 
garded as  giving  an  absolutely  faithful  render- 
ing of  his  age.  Professor  Edward  B.  Clapp,  in 
an  enlightening  article  on  Pindar,  represents 
him  as  the  lofty  commentator  of  a  brilliant 
age,  holding  a  dignified  and  austere  view  of 
morals.  An  argument  that  the  attempt  to 
found  liberal  Christianity  on  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory is  interesting.  The  Rev.  K.  G.  Anderson 
asserts  that  the  purely  historical  figure  cannot 
be  found  in  the  records  of  history,  and  for  that 
reason  the  attempt  of  liberal  Christians  is  a 
failure.  Orthodoxy,  heterodoxv-.  and  heresy  are 
defined  by  Principal  Forsyth.  His  reasons  for 
believing  that  man  does  not  represent  the  high- 
est form  of  consciousness  in  the  universe,  is  the 
basis  of  a  most  interesting  thesis  by  Albert 
Gehring.  It  is  written  with  true  German  thor- 
oughness. Professor  Eduard  Koning  has  a 
study  of  Faith  and  Knowledge.  There  are 
other  able  contributions  to  this  always  excel- 
lent periodical  that  cannot  be  mentioned  here 
for  lack  of  space. 

Bethlehem  to  Olivet.  The  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  illustrated  by  Modern  Painters. 
Text  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D..  New  York. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  $1.50  net ;  postage, 
15  cents. 

There  have  been  several  art  portfolios  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  Christ  as  illustrated  by 
the  old  masters;  but  this  is  the  first  collected 
treatment  of  the  same  theme  by  modern  artists. 
There  are  thirty  full-page  plates,  beginning 
with  "The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Henry 
Lerolle,  and  including  representative  work  by 
Burne-Jones,  Holman  Hunt,  Jacomb-Hood,  F. 
J.  Shields,  ]\Iadox  Brown,  and  A.  U.  Soord  of 
the  English  school;  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Merson, 
Flandrin,  Gerome,  Bonnat,  Lefebvre,  Bou- 
guereau,  Girardet  and  Aubert,  of  the  French 
school;  Von  Uhde,  Dietrich,  Gebhardt,  Hof- 
mann,  Harrach  and  Von  Liphart,  of  the  Ger- 
man school;  and  noted  painters  of  other  na- 
tionalities. It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
compare  these  canvases  side  by  side  and  note 
how  national  traits  of  the  artist  creep  into  his 
treatment  of  the  common  subject. 

Dr.  Miller  supplies  a  brief  chapter  for  each 
of  the  thirty  plates;  and  as  they  consider  their 
subject  chronologically  from  the  manger  birth 
to  the  Ascension,  the  book  gives  an  excellent 
view  in  brief  of  the  most  important  points  in 
Christ's  career.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper 
and  durably  bound  in  cloth  with  ilhiminatcd 
cover. 


Do  It  to  a  Finish.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
Xew  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  30 
cents,  net.     Postage,  5  cents. 

The  editor  of  "Success"  is  in  his  best  vein 
when  writing  upon  such  topics  as  this.  Further- 
more, he  is  writing  upon  a  much-needed  text,  in 
this  day  of  hurry  and  worry  and  half-done 
things.  The  newspapers  nowadays  are  so  full 
of  accounts  of  loss  of  life  and  limb,  not  to  men 
tion  loss  of  money,  through  slij^shod  work  or 
faulty  plans,  that  a  note  of  vigorous  warning 
such  as  this  is  well  worth  heeding.  Says  Dr. 
Marden:  "The  worst  crimes  are  not  punishable 
by  law.  Carelessness,  slipshodness,  lack  of  thor- 
oughness, are  crimes  against  self,  against  hu- 
manity, that  often  do  more  harm  than  the 
crimes  that  make  the  perpetrator  an  outcast 
from  society.  Where  a  tiny  flaw  or  the  slight- 
est defect  may  cost  a  precious  life,  carelessness 
is  as  much  a  crime  as  deliberate  criminality." 
This  booklet  is  especially  directed  to  young 
men  and  women.  Its  title  would  be  a  good 
motto  for  each  one  of  them  to  adopt.  It  is  a 
sermon  on  honest  work  and  thoroughness  easily 
comparable  with  that  other  little  classic,  "A 
Message  to  Garcia."  We  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  prominent  merchants  ordering  large 
quantities  of  "Do  It  to  a  Finish"  for  distribu- 
tion among  their  employees,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  case  of  other  books  by  this  sensible, 
forceful  author. 

Christmas  Builders.  By  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York.  With  decorations  and  illus- 
trations. Xew  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     50  cents  net.     Postage,  5  cents. 

The  good  old  fashion,  inaugurated  by  Dick- 
ens, of  bringing  out  a  little  book  especially  for 
Christmas,  has  been  persisted  in  by  some  writers 
of  to-day  with  pleasing  results.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  present  little  book  by  a  Xew  York 
clergyman  and  writer.  Its  whole  suggestion 
from  cover  to  colophon — aided  by  unusually 
skillful  typography — is  of  tlie  holly  and  Yule- 
tide.  And  this  exterior  dress  but  bears  out  the 
message  of  the  text  itself.  It  is  a  Christmas 
sermon — a  vigorous  protest  against  the  present- 
day  spirit,  which  seeks  to  burden  this  holiday 
under  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  care  and 
commercialism;  and  a  plea  for  a  return  of  the 
old-time  ideals  and  spirit. 

That  both  protest  and  plea  are  timely  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  The  whole  subject  of  Christmas 
giving  and  observance  is  cumbered  with  con- 
vention and  worry  and  over-preparation,  until 
the  day  has  become  one  of  dread  to  many  i)eo- 
ple.  This  is  because  the  limits  of  Christmas 
are  too  brief,  contends  the  author.  "One  day  is 
quite  too  short.  To  entertain  beautiful 
thoughts,  to  kindle  kind  ami  forgiving  f(>oliiigs, 
to  set  the  heart  singing  and  the  S|)irit  adoring, 
for  all  this  a  single  day  is  hardly  long  enough. 
If  we  should  think  such  thoughts  every  day  for 
a  week  and  a  month,  our  minds  woidd  get  ac- 
customed to  these  high  altitudes  and  would  not 
sink  back  so  readily  to  lower  and  unworthy 
levels." 
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feparfes;. 

Wheu  Tallyrand  was  asked  how  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  French  when 
he  was  in  Paris,  he  replied,  "As  he  does, 
everything,  sir, — with  great  courage." 

"How  iss  your  boy  Fritz  getting  along 
in  der  college?" 

"Ach !  he  is  halfback  in  der  football 
team  and  all  der  way  back  in  his 
studies." — Boston  Globe. 

Elsie.  "I  just  love  boats.  I  wish 
women  could  be  sailors." 

Tommy.  "Aw'  how  could  they? 
They'd  spend  all  their  time  tryin'  to 
keep  the  wet  from  takin'  the  curl  out  o' 
their  hair." — Harpers. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  was 
Patrick  Henry?"  in  a  recent  history  ex- 
amination, a  little  girl  replied: 

"The  man  who  said,  'Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death,'  and  drove  the  snakes 
out  of  Ireland." — Harpers. 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  portly, 
pompous  and  florid  magistrate,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Daily  News,  "you  are 
charged  with  stealing  a  pig,  a  very  seri- 
ous offense  in  this  district.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  pig  stealing,  and  I 
shall  make  an  example  of  you,  or  none 
of  us  will  be  safe." 

At  a  chapel  in  Yorkshire  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  one  Sunday  morning  by 
a  minister  from  a  neighboring,  town.  A 
few  days  later  the  preacher  received  a 
copy  of  the  local  weekly  paper,  and  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  following 
item :  "The  Rev.  supplied  the  pul- 
pit at  the  Congregational  Church  last 
Sunday,  and  the  church  w\\\  now  be 
closed  three  weeks  for  repairs." — Lon- 
don Daily  News. 

A  little  boy,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  bands  of  tarred  cloth  fas- 
tened about  tree  trunks  in  his  native 
village  to  keep  worms  from  crawling  up 
to  the  foliage,  was  taken  to  the  city  by 
his  father,  where  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  wearing  of  a  band  of  black 
cloth  about  the  coat  sleeve  in  token  of 
mourning.  His  mind  was  at  once 
aroused  by  what  seemed  to  him  an  im- 
perfect protective  arrangement,  and  he 
exclaimed : 

"Papa,  what  keeps  the  worms  from 
crawling  up  the  other  arm?" — Harpers. 


BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury*'    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .      .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 

American"   80         .86 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKLETS  ON   SALE  AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 
Price   10c   each;   $1.00   per   dozen. 
Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

By  William  Herbert  Carrutli. 
The  Two  Handles. 

By   Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Faith  of  an  Optimist. 

By   Charles  F.   Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

By   W.   C.   Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

By  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

By   Charles   F.    Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Faithful  Souls. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
For  the  Time  of  Trouble. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 

From  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

By   Ellen   T.   F.   Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good-Will. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

Bv  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

By  Josephine  Pollard. 
Waiting. 

By  John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

By  William   Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

By  Charles  Swain. 
For  All   the   Gladness   of   Life   (Thanksgiv- 
ing).    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 


The  Composite  Ideal.     Five  sermons  by  Dr. 

George  R.  Dodson.  Price  75c  in  cloth. 
The  Quiet  Colored  End  of  Evening.  A 
Thought  for  Christmas  Eve. 

By  Augustus  M.  Lera.  Price  25c. 
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"TRUE    AMERICAN    TYPES." 

Vol.  I — "John  Gilley:  Maine  Farmer  and 
Fisherman."     By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vol.  II — "Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer 
and  Preacher."    By  Robert  Collyer. 

Vol.  Ill  — "Cap'n  Chadwick:  Marblehead 
Skipper  and  Shoemaker."  By  John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Vol.  IV— "David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woods- 
man and  Riverdriver."  By  Fannie  H. 
Eckstorm. 

Vol.  V— "Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  Master 
Driver."     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

"Joshua  James:  Life-Saver."  By  Sumner  I. 
Kimball. 

Price,  each  60  cents  net;  by  mail,  65  cents. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 

376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  Discourse  on  the  Church. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  D.   D. 

The  Divinity  School  Address. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The    Transient    and    Permanent    in    Chris- 
tianity. 

Theodore  Parker. 
Nazareth. 

Caroline   H.   Ball. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ  the  Son 
of  Man. 

William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Orthodoxy  a  Liberal  Christianity. 

Henry  Burrows. 
Christianity  the  Absolute  Religion, 

A.   P.   Peabody. 
Spiritual  Christianity. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 
One  Faith. 

George  Putnam. 
Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
Gospel  of  John. 

Francis  Tiffany. 
Unitarianism  and  Modern  Discovery. 

By  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Character-builder, 

By  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism:  Religion  with  Liberty, 

By  George  Batchelor. 
Unitarianism  as  a  Religion  for  Every  Day, 

By  John  W.  Day. 
Unitarian  Ideals. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Unity  of  the  Spirit, 

Bv  Charles  A.  Allen. 
Is  the  Bible  Infallible? 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Ladder. 

By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 
An  Epistle  to  Unitarians. 

By  Henry  C.  DcEonp. 
Through  Narrow  to  Broad. 
By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  Yorli  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
HI.;  and  37G  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association, 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  cliurches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis   H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.    Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.   Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   In   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized   In   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph   H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,         -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  California 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  C^  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  "Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


.Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


'  Caufohhia 

Hower  Drops 


THE    NEW   PERFUME 

50  Times  the  Strength 
of  Ordinary  Perfume 

One  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  hun- 
dreds of  blossoms  and  lasts  for  weeks. 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  science 
ever  produced.    A  most  appropriate 

£aster  Gift 

to  the  one  you   love  or  most  admjre. 
i  odors-  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Violet,  Rose, 
Crabapple.     Free  from  alcohol. 
Order  now  for  Easter  i-onies  March  27. 

$l.oO  a  Bottle  at  Druggists  or  Mail 
Send  check,  stamps,  cun-ency,  I*.  (>. 
Order.    Money  refunded  if  this  is  not 
the  finest  i>erfume  you  ever  used. 

Paul  RIEGER.163  1stSt..San  Francisco 
EXACT  SIZE  OF  BOTTLE   Sample  free  if  you  name  your  drutryist 


Rieger's  Perfumes 


BankBond 


"Look  for  the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL     &     CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 


Fisher  CS>  Co.  (inc.) 


HATTERS    AND 


FURNISHERS 


728  Market  St 


San  Francisco 


W^.  W^.  MONTAGUE  C^  CO. 

STOVES,  METALS, 

IRON  PIPE,  MANTELS, 
GRATES  AND  TILING 

Manufacturers  of 
STAMPED    CORRUGATED   IRON 


557  Market  Street 
San  Francisco         -        .        -  California 
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^  j^  ^HE  Christian  church  is  not  a 
■^  '^  place  where  correctness  of 
^^■^  opinion  is  guarded  and  main- 
tained ;  not  a  cold-storage  warehouse 
for  uncorrupted  truth ;  not  merely  a 
place  of  religious  utterance  or  of  relig- 
ious symbolism,  or  a  gymnasium  of 
ritual  for  the  calisthenics  of  the  soul. 
It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  our  modern 
life,  a  **  power-house,"  where  there  is 
generated  a  supply  of  spiritual  energy 
sufficient  to  move  the  world  with 
wisdom,  courage,  and  peace.  Let  this 
power  fail,  and  a  church  stands  in  the 
midst  of  modern  life  without  adequate 
reason  for  existence.  ...  A  living 
church  communicates  power. 

FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO 
MARCH,     1910 
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HE  UNITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS  is  now  permanently  located 
in  the  Gaffney  Building,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton. 


ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  SOLICITED.  If  not  in  stock,  all  such 
promptly  procured  from  publisher,  without  extra  cost,  and  at  lowest  retail 
rates. 

ORDERS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  filled  with  as  Uttle 
delay  as  possible.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

ALL  TRACTS  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
Catalogues  containing  list  of  same,  with  others  published  by  Eastern  Al- 
liances, ready  for  FREE  distribution  in  any  quantity  desired. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  about  150  volumes,  presented  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library  Fund,  has  been  located  at  Headquarters. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  others.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 

The  Headquarters  is  a  GENERAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  for 

our  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Pacific  States  Department.    All  enquiries 

will  receive  careful  attention. 

MARY  B.  PRESSON,  Manager. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  monthly.    Subscription  $1.00. 

Address  ALL  communications  to 

THE    PACIFIC    UNITARIAN, 
Unitarian  Headquarters, 
376  Sutter  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


ADVERTISING   RATES. 

List  Prices  (per  month). 

1  page  (inside) $10.00         1-4  page  (inside) $4.00 

1-2  page  (inside) 6.00  1-8  page  (inside) 2.00 

1-3  page  (inside) 5.00 

Special  discounts  for  longer  contracts. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  furnished  by  the  25th  of  each  month. 
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Tj  >,!•  >,  ^        *.,!    V    *i,    TD    -fi   T'    *  There  are  some  life-lessons,  very  ob- 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  _                                                                     '           "^ 

Conference  vious,  that  never  seem  to  be  adequately 

Business  address:    .    .    .    376  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.  learned.    Quite  prominent  among  them 

Editorial  address:     .     .    68  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.  is  the  accumulated  value  of  little  things. 

^       ,  ,,                          o,-     ,          •       ,.^  It  is   enforced  by   Holv  Writ,   bv   the 

One  dollar  per  year       Single  copies,  10c.  n  -.i         £    ^          ■.          "     ^                  , 

tables  01  ^i,sop,  by  popular  proverbs. 

Editor:   Charles  A.  Murdock  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^-^  ^f  Shakespeare,  and 

Editorial  Committee:  yet  it  is  comparatively  a  neglected  field. 

Clarence  Reed  j^  ^           department  of  life  we  suffer 

T^'^illiam  D.  Simonds  ''          ^ 

John  Rowland  Lathrop  from  the  ueglcct  of  the  little  and  the 

William  Maxwell  wastefuluess  that  accompanies  it.    The 
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resorts  to  ruinous  practices  rather  than 
to  confess  that  he  cannot  keep  up. 

The  same  struggle  goes  on  in  every 
part  of  the  social  structure.  It  is  both 
pathetic  and  humorous  to  notice  how 
sharply  the  servant  follows  the  mistress 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  how  short  a 
period  of  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  extreme  of  style  in  fashion  set 
by  society's  leaders  is  copied  and  out- 
distanced by  a  sales  "lady,"  or  an  ap- 
prentice in  a  bindery. 

There  is  danger  in  all  this,  and  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  homely 
virtues  of  saving  and  care  for  trifles 
cannot  safely  be  left  behind.  There  are 
signs  that  they  will  be  needed.  There 
are  bounds  to  extravagance  beyond 
which  ruin  lies,  and  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  put  on  the  breaks. 
Even  governmental  expenditures  is  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  President  hopes 
to  lop  off  a  few  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  annual  budget.  A  good 
example  would  be  of  some  value,  but 
the  other  end  is  where  the  most  of  us 
can  take  hold,  and  the  direct  problem 
with  each  individual  is  the  prudent  ad- 
justment of  living  expenses  to  income. 


"We  naturally,  and  properly,  seek 
comfort.  We  all  want  to  live  well,  and 
we  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
We  generally  try  too  hard.  We  sur- 
round ourselves  with  too  many  things 
and  the  comfort  they  are  designed  to 
furnish  is  lost  in  the  burden  of  caring' 
for  them.  We  want  good  things  to  eat, 
but  in  making  sure  that  we  get  enough 
we  get  too  many  kinds  and  dispose  of 
too  large  a  quantity.  We  wish  happi- 
ness and  think  it  is  synonymous  with 
amusement.  Then  we  follow  amusement 
to  satiety  and  it  loses  its  charm.  The 
rational  life  of  wholesome  simplicity 
within  the  reach  of  all  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  few. 


Wagner's  "Simple  Life"  is  a  gospel 
the  world  very  much  needs,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  the  living  it  holds 
up  is  possible  and  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Content,  self-control,  appreciation 
of  little  blessings,  and  a  desire  for  the 
best  brings  us  the  richest  gifts  of  life 
and  prepare  for  us  heaven  by  experi- 
ence with  its  earthly  prototype. 

Coming  back  to  what  Autolycus 
speaks  of  as  "unconsidered  trifles,"  it 
may  be  well  to  reflect  that  the  principle 
applies  to  other  things  than  those  of 
monetary  value  alone.  Wasted  money 
is  not  to  be  considered  with  wasted 
time  or  wasted  opportunities.  We  know 
of  what  a  few  men  in  the  world's 
"Who's  who?"  have  accomplished  by 
the  methodical  use  of  little  scraps  of 
time.  We  can  all  imagine  how  much 
we  might  have  gained  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  if  we  had  made 
wiser  use  of  many  of  our  own  scraps. 
Not  that  all  time  belongs  to  useful 
knowledge,  but  that  more  of  it  might 
have  been  judiciously  converted  into 
the  power  that  knowledge  gives.  And 
what  opportunities  we  waste  every  day 
of  our  lives — opportunities  of  helpful- 
ness and  of  cheer.  The  value  of  a  smile 
or  even  decent  courtesy  can  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  ever  heard  an 
axle  plead  for  a  drop  of  oil.  We  label 
our  privileges  duties  and  then  shy  at 
the  labels. 

"Oh  what  a  world  this  might  be 
If  hearts  were  only  kind." 

We  are  too  apt  to  judge  things  by  their 
size,  and  because  they  are  small  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  not  worth  while. 


And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
thought  that  expected  to  gain  develop- 
ment earlier.  In  our  last  number  ap- 
peared an  appeal  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
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eiation  for  contributions  to  its  treasury 
for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a  trifle  flat- 
tering that  it  was  noticed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  and  a  sympathetic 
woman  in  Boston  who  recognizes  an  op- 
portunity when  it  presents  itself  writes 
a  friendly  and  helpful  letter  and  sends 
the  reprint  of  an  article  by  Secretary 
Wilson  on  the  matter  of  contributions. 
It  is  a  plea  for  the  unconsidered  trifles, 
headed  "Innocent  Figures."  Omitting 
about  fifteen  churches  which  average 
about  $1,000  a  year,  the  remaining  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  give  in  round 
numbers  $80  each.  Allowing  one  him- 
dred  individuals  for  each  church,  a  con- 
tribution of  two  cents  per  week  for 
each  would  total  $104  a  week  from  each 
church.  If  the  glorious  standard  of  five 
cents  per  week  could  be  reached  the 
present  total  of  $30,000  would  read 
$87,620.  Obviously  a  dime  a  week 
would  bring  over  $175,000.  Now,  if 
each  person  could  shut  off  two  unneces- 
sary rides  in  a  street-car,  one  poor 
cigar,  a  little  candy,  an  ice-cream  soda, 
or  some  other  dispensable  expenditure, 
putting  the  dime  in  a  box  till  the  annual 
contribution  was  called  for,  five  times 
as  much  money  could  be  spent  in  new 
churches  and  a  great  many  people 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  find  a 
religious  home  that  would  be  helpful  to 
them. 

Without  doubt  the  weakness  of  our 
support  is  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  fallacy  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
do  a  little.  In  nearly  every  church  it 
is  left  to  a  handful  of  the  wealthier 
members  to  make  up  what  the  church 
contributes.  While  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  a  man  of  large  property  could  give 
a  large  sum  without  feeling  it  as  much 
as  the  poor  man  who  gives  a  little,  it 
is  not  fair  to  judge  for  others,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  does  feel  it  and 
feels  the  injustice  of  always  being  relied 


upon,  at  church  and  elsewhere,  to  do 
more  than  he  considers  his  share.  If  he 
is  not  an  extra  good  man.  he  is  a  little 
hard  on  the  less  affluent  members,  and 
feels  that  they  ought  not  to  penalize 
him  for  their  inefficiency.  Of  course  he 
ought  to  give,  and  he  generally  does, 
but  the  others  have  no  excuse  for  fall- 
ing down.  It  is  sometimes  pride  that 
holds  a  man  who  can  only  give  five  dol- 
lars from  giving  it.  He  prefers  the 
uncertainty^  attendant  on  a  general 
plate  collection  to  the  fixed  amount  at 
the  tail  end  of  a  subscription-paper,  but 
courage  is  a  virtue  worth  cultivating, 
and  let  no  man  despise  a  small  contri- 
bution when  it  is  all  he  ought  to  give. 
But  let  him  beware  of  not  showing  a 
proper  respect  to  his  single  talent.  Nap- 
kins are  no  more  in  order  now  and  here 
than  they  were  in  Judea,  when  the  Great 
Teacher  reproved  the  unprofitable 
servant. 


The  business  man  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  source  of  supply, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Why 
should  he  not  be?  Putting  aside  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  man.  and  the  privilege 
of  helping  on  that  in  which  lie  believes, 
he  ought  to  feel  that  the  support  of 
churches  is  a  wise  and  prudent  business 
investment.  He  pays  his  fire  insurance 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  he  has  any 
just  conception  of  business,  he  must 
realize  that  there  are  other  things  to 
be  insured  against,  and  they  are  no  less 
important  because  less  direct  and  im- 
mediate. 

Business  is  a  great  social  interest,  in- 
timately interwoven  with  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  man.  Its  basis  is 
honor  and  its  very  life  depends  on  con- 
fidence. Without  credit  it  could  not 
survive.  To  assume  that  it  is  a  selfish 
scramble  for  dishonest  money  is  a  great 
wrong.    And  the  man  who  justifies  him- 
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self  in  unethical  practices  on  the 
ground  that  "business  is  business,"  and 
nothing  more,  shows  that  he  is  not  a 
business  man,'  but  a  pickpocket,  or 
highwayman,  as  the  case  may  be,  pur- 
suing his  vocation  in  the  name  of 
business. 

Business  success,  in  its  true  sense, 
never  comes  from  short  weights,  misrep- 
resentation or  adulterations.  Immedi- 
ate results  are  sometimes  achieved  by 
unworthy  practices,  but  successful 
fraud  or  overreaching  is  not  business 
success.  It  is  simply  disguised  stealing. 
The  merchant  who  in  the  long  run  suc- 
ceeds is  he  who  earns  and  enjoys  a  fixed 
standing,  a  deserved  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

True  business  depends  for  its  very 
existence  upon  morality,  and  upon  a  mor- 
ality that  is  something  more  than  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  only  morality 
that  will  stand  the  stress  of  business  life 
must  be  nourished  through  the  tap-root 
of  religion.  Whether  a  business  man 
acknowledges  it  or  not,  he  must  if  a 
true  business  man,  have  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  integrity  of  the  universe  and  be 
conscious  of  his  responsibility  to  do 
justly.  Then  he  owns  a  conscience  and 
has  ideals.  To  the  extent  that  he  fol- 
lows them  he  is  an  exponent  of  practical 
religion.  He  may,  or  may  not,  go  to 
church.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will,  providing 
he  can  either  get  something  out  of  it  or 
put  something  into  it.  But  at  any  rate 
he  can  feel  that  the  church  as  the  serv- 
ant of  religion  is  worthy  of  his  support, 
for  what  it  may  do  for  the  higher  life 
of  the  community  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  spiritual  ideals  and  moral  forces 
which  alone  sustain  society  and  make 
business  possible.  C.  A.  M. 


The  recent  commemoration  of  Lincoln 
brings  to  mind  the  occasion  on  which 
that    fair-minded   man    was   obliged   to 


say  to  the  hasty  and  snap-judging  Amer- 
ican public,  "I  propose  continuing  to  be 
myself  the  judge  as  to  when  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dismissed."  Later 
on,  we  will  all  recall,  Lincoln  saw  that 
he  should,  and  did,  dismiss  Blair  from 
the    office    of    Postmaster-General.      No 
characteristic  of  Lincoln  entitles  him  to 
greatness  more  than  his  deliberate,  unim- 
passioned,  unprejudiced  consideration  of 
any  matter.    He  never  allowed  himself  to 
make  a  judgment  even  to  himself  until 
all  the  evidence  was  in  and  had  been 
deliberated  upon  with  perfect  and  im- 
personal   impartiality.      There   is   prob- 
ably no  characteristic  more  lacking  in 
the  people  from  whom  Lincoln  sprang,  as 
a  nation,  than  this.     How  many  of  us, 
for  example,  have  not  already  eradicated 
or  condemned  the   Cabinet   officer  now 
under  examination.    Indications  are  that 
had   the   majority    swayed  the   present 
President  he  would  have  been  dismissed 
long  ago,  and  should  it  by  any  possibility 
chance  that  Secretary  Ballinger  is  not 
as  black  as  he  is  painted  the  injustice 
of  our  hastiness  would  be  made  manifest. 
When   the   time   for   passing   judgment 
comes  may  we  not  believe  that  if  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  to  light  which 
should     require     Ballinger's     dismissal, 
President  Taft  will  be  as  resolute  to  act 
as  was  Lincoln,  although  like  Lincoln  he 
has  until  then  defended  him?     Should 
we  not  as  a  people  think  more  of  our 
intellectual    sins   of   hastiness   in   judg- 
ment, etc.,  and  take  example  from  our 
great  American  whom  we  praise  with  our 
lips,  but  not  always  with  our  behavior? 
When  the  present  investigation  is  over 
there  will  be  vast  numbers  who,  because 
they  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  will  regard 
with  anger  whatever  decision  is  reached, 
not  because  of  any  evidence  they  may 
have  as  to  corruption  or  fraud  or  preju- 
dice in  the  investigating  committee,  but 
because  these    numbers   made  up   their 
minds  long  ago  on  partial  evidence  and 
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closed   them    forever   when    they    made 
them  up.  J.  H.  L. 


Child  life  is  always  a  problem  and 
alwa^'s  will  be.  It  is  such  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  is  increased  many- 
fold  when  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
child  are  removed  by  death. 

The  first  thought  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  such  a  case  is  the  public  asy- 
lum. Now,  there  are  asylums  bad,  good 
and  excellent,  but  there  is  no  asylum, 
however  well  endowed,  that  can  take 
the  place  designed  by  nature  for  the 
growing  child.  The  routine  life  of  the 
asvlum  is  destructive  of  individuality. 


One  who  has  given  years  of  earnest 
labor  to  the  work  of  children  has  said, 
"There  are  really  no  bad  children."  If 
this  is  true,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  is,  then  manhood  is  but  the  unfolding 
of  life,  and  individuality  is  the  precious 
germ  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

All  education  is  growth — the  growth 
of  the  individual,  and  any  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  does  not  produce  growth  is 
not  education  at  all. 

Now  the  objection  to  the  asylum  is 
that  the  child's  wants  are  supplied  only 
in  a  general  way.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. There  is  no  time  for  particulariz- 
ing and  adapting  conditions  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  individual. 

Child  life  to  become  what  it  ought  to 
be  must  come  into  vital,  daily  contact 
with  a  life  that  feels  and  loves — that 
feels  and  loves  even  as  a  mother  does, 
and  if  the  natural  mother  has  been  re- 
moved by  death,  someone  else  who  can 
perform  her  part  must  take  her  place 
or  the  child  suffers  irreparable  loss. 


Let  the  charities,  the  churches,  and 
the  state  seek  out  the  homeless  children 
and  the  childless  homes  and  bring  the 
children  into  these  homes,  where  they 
may  love  and  be  loved;  where  they  may 
serve  and  be  served;  where  the  young 
life  may  meet  the  mature  life  about  the 
fireside  of  the  peaceful  American  home, 
and  both  children  and  parents  be  blessed. 

W.  F.  F. 


Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

The  other  day  I  received  word  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  for  many 
years  minister  of  our  church  in  Detroit, 
^lichigan.  It  was  my  privilege  to  follow 
Mr.  Stuart  as  minister  of  the  liberal 
society  he  founded  in  the  neighboring 
citj^  of  Battle  Creek.  I  knew  him,  there- 
fore, very  well,  and  am  moved  to  write 
a  word  about  the  man  and  his  work. 


The  remedy  is  to  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  creator.  "Who  hath  set 
the  children  of  men  iu  families." 


Reared  and  ordained  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  came  early  to  revere 
the  greatest  man  that  church  gave  to 
his  generation — David  Swing.  The  men 
were  so  similar  in  bearing  and  style  of 
expression  that  in  the  presence  of  one 
you  were  unconsciously  reminded  of  the 
other.  Fighting  the  same  battle  with 
the  harsh  dogmas  of  Calvinism,  attain- 
ing to  the  same  sagacious  truths  of  Lib- 
eralism, it  was  inevitable  that  a  marked 
likeness  should  exist.  Both  were  gentle 
iconoclasts,  using,  even  in  most  earnest 
debate,  the  speech  of  cultured  gentle- 
men. Both  were  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, seeing  the  truth  given  them  to 
utter,  and,  like  Emerson,  prone  to  leave 
the  truth  once  stated  without  explana- 
tion or  defense.  That  one  was  more 
widely  known  than  the  other  seemed  to 
many  an  admirer  of  Reed  Stuart  due  to 
that  unread  destiny  which  bestows,  or 
withholds,  fame  as  it  will. 

Of  Reed  Stuart  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  did  his  own  work  in  his  own  way, 
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He  accepted  frankly  the  defects  of  his  -   So  it  came  to  pass  that  this  brave  and 

qualities  and  never  so  much  as  inquired  tender  man,  born  and  bred  a  preacher, 

after  more  popular  methods  of  "reach-  lived  until  the  world  was  unable  longer 

ing  the  people."     Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  work  he  was 

cared  at  all  for  the  applause  of  the  mul-  best  fitted  to  do.    For  the  time — we  may 

titude.    He  gave  his  message  in  his  own  as  well  admit  it — the    priest    and    the 

beautiful  way  to  the  souls  that  desired  preacher  are  diminishing  figures,  but  so 

it  and  knew  its  worth,  and  never  sought  are    the    poet    and    artist.      Even    the 

to  force  his  word   or   personality   upon  teacher,  most  necessary  of  men,  holds  his 

an  unwilling  community.     In  these  days  place  by  virtue  of  a  manly  martyrdom, 

of  assiduous  pulpit  advertising  there  is  Driving  an  automobile  for  the  new  rich 

something   charmingly   attractive   about  would  pay  as  well,  and  it  were  easier 

the  quiet    dignity  of    men    who    never  withal.     But  we  cannot   convince   our- 

rushed  to  the  daily  paper  with  "copy";  selves  that  this  is  anything  more  serious 

men  who  regarded  all  sensationalism  as  than  the  far  side-swing    of    the  incon- 

beneath  the  level    of    that  path  where  stant  pendulum  of  public  opinion.    Man 

walk  the  prophets  of  God.  cannot  live  in  the  material  alone,  though 

he    build  his  mansion    of    marble    and 

When  Reed  Stuart  entered  the  min-  gold.    The  soul  has  its  rights,  and  it  will 

istry  the  churches  were  looking  for  men  yet  rebel  at  swine's  fare,  and  demand 

of    "pulpit    power";    the    day    of    the  that  spiritual  beauty    and    joy  known 

preacher-manager  had  not  yet  arrived,  only  to  the  reverent  and  the  pure.     The 

It  was  supposed  a  generation  ago  that  prophet's  day  will  come,  and  the  preach- 

the    business    of    the    preacher  was  to  er's,  and  men  will    once    more  admire 

preach.     Now,  real  preaching  ability  is  those    higher    gifts  without  which    the 

among  the  least  of  his  necessary  attain-  lower  are  but  garlands  for  the  dead, 

ments.    If  he  is  a  nice  man  socially,  why.  The  highest  praise  I  can  accord  my 

society  will  decide  that  his  sermons   are  friend,  w^ho  living  asked  no  man's  idle 

also  "nice."  and  he  will  flourish  exceed-  approbation,  and  now  needs  no    man's 

ingly.    If  he  is  a  good  "mixer,"  men  who  eulogy,  is  this :    In  an  age  unspiritual 

never  attend  church  will  pronounce  him  he  lived  as  one  guided  and  blessed    by 

a  "fine  fellow,"  "not  at  all  clerical,  you  the  "inner  light."     As  a  rationalist  he 

know,"  and  the  church  will  prefer  him  was  burdened  by  the  mystery  of  life's 

to  the  pale  student  who  pours  into  his  dark  way,  but  as  a  mystic  he  entered 

sermons  the  blood  of  his  brain  and  heart,  into  the  secret  of  God.     As  a  doubter 

Above  all,  the  up-to-date  minister  must  he  fled  from  the  prison  of  dogma,  as  a 

possess  in  abundance  the  same  qualities  believer  he  cherished  the  diviner  faith, 

that  go  to  make  up  the  successful  busi-  Those  who  understand  will   revere   his 

ness  man.     He  must  be  a  kind  of  relig-  memory.                                     W.  D.  S. 
ious  promoter,  an  organizer  of  societies, 
a  master  of  men,  a  born  manager.     No 

wonder  our  theological  seminaries  cry  in  Immortality, 

vain  for  students.     The  minister's    task  (From  the  Eussian.) 

to-day  is  too  appalling,  and  the  rewards  Nav!  tell  we  not  that  he  is  dead— he  lives! 

,   '          1                   1      j.r,              ^J     •         u  Shattered    the   shrine — still   burns   the   altar- 

— strangely  enough    the  world    is    old-  ^^.g. 

fashioned     at     this     point     and     piously  Plucked    is    the    rose — her    fragrance    still    she 

quotes    the    scripture:      "Lay    up    your  Broken^'he'lmrp-and  still  its  chords  suspire. 

treasure  in  heaven."  —Edward  N.  Stone. 
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Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  the  treasurer  of 
the  National  Alliance,  will  visit  this 
Coast  durint;-  the  months  of  jVlarch  and 
April.  Mrs.  Davis  has  planned  to  spend 
some  time  with  each  Alliance.  She  will 
reach  Redlands  March  15th,  and  irom 
Redlands  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity; 
then  north  to  the  Bay  cities  and  then 
to  Oregon  and  Washington,  returning 
East  in  May.  Mrs.  Davis  will  receive 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  as  soon  as  dates 
can  be  more  definitely  stated  many  meet- 
ings and  receptions  will  be  arranged  in 
her  honor. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, addressed  the  Ebell  Club  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  aroused  enthu- 
siasm in  the  breasts  of  the  adherents  of 
woman's  sutt'rage  by  saying:  "The 
United  States  has  been  false  to  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  and  is  suffer- 
ing to-day  because  it  has  denied  to 
one-half  the  citizens  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  government. 
Not  until  it  has  fulfilled  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  and  called  woman  to 
a  full  participation  and  responsibility 
in  the  state  will  it  make  good  the  articles 
of  independence." 

The  Channing  Club  of  Berkeley  was 
addressed  on  February  13th  by  Mayor 
Hodghead.  who  spoke  on  the  "Functions 
of  ^Municipal  Government,  or  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  Citizen." 
He  said  that  while  government  is  the 
method  by  which  man  undertakes  to 
regrulate  and  control  himself,  by  neglect 
it  may  become  the  instrument  of  the 
political  freebooter. 

The  Ministerial  Association  of  Red- 
lands  met  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Heber 
Rice  on  the  evening  of  January  31st. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  pei-sonality  and  toleration  a 
Congregationalist,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Bap- 
tist, a  leader  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a 
Unitarian  can  spend  an  evening  in  con- 
sidering such  a  question  as.  "Is  the 
Church  [Meeting  the  [Modern  Needs?" 
The  discussion  was  preceded  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  light  supp(^r  prepared  by  the 
wife  of  the  host,  which  was  thought 
worth  a  vote  of  thanks. 

A    fine    memorial    window    has    been 


placed  over  the  pulpit  in  the  east  end 
of  the  Unitarian  church  of  Redlands. 
It  is  of  Tiffany  glass,  with  the  lily  as 
the  motive  of  the  beautiful  design.  It 
is  the  gift  of  [Mrs.  Sue  [\I.  Evans,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Mr.  S.  N.  McBee. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  is  actively  push- 
ing his  campaign  for  children's  play- 
grounds. On  the  evening  of  February' 
5th  he  gave  a  talk  at  Hackley  Hall,  illus- 
trated by  many  slides  showing  what  has 
been  accomplished  elsewhere.  He  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  lot  at  Taylor  and 
[Myrtle  streets,  owned  by  the  Ocean 
Shore  road,  where  terraces  would  give 
fine  opportunity  for  seats  for  spectators. 

Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Temple,  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Congregational  Church,  made  a 
sensational  exit  the  last  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary. His  trustees  had  demanded  his 
resignation  and  he  gave  it  and  also  gave 
them  a  scathing  denunciation  from  the 
pulpit,  speaking  from  the  text,  "Woe  un- 
to you,  scribes  and  pharisees ;  hypo- 
crites." The  wife  of  one  trustee  fainted 
and  was  carried  out.  Her  husband 
shouted  back  denunciations,  and  there 
was  a  hysterical  time.  In  the  course  of 
the  preacher's  tirade  he  touched  the  bale- 
ful source  of  all  the  discord.  He  said: 
"There  are  too  many  Unitarians  in  this 
church,  and  you  do  not  like  to  listen  to 
me." 

A  zealous  revivalist  of  Eugene.  Ore- 
gon, recently  declared.  "I  would  rather 
see  a  saloon  opened  in  Eugene  than  a 
Unitarian  church,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  You  can't  vote  out  the  Unitarian 
Church."  Continuing,  he  said:  "The 
Unitarian  Church  is  doing  more  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  infidelity  than 
any  other  agency.  We  cannot  rest  our 
Christianity  on  the  simple  statement  that 
Christ  is  merely  a  good  man.  If  Christ 
was  not  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  [Mary,  he  was 
an  imposter — he  was  not  a  good  man.  If 
Christ  was  merely  a  good  man  he  could 
not  stir  any  human  being  to  sacrifice 
and  consecration."  As  long  as  there  are 
religious  teachers  who  so  judge  their 
fellows  there  seems  to  be  need  of  the 
spread  of  the  "doctrines  of  infidelity." 

IMr.  Robert  Watchorn.  for  fifteen  years 
commissioner  of   immiirration    at    Ellis 
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Island,  latel}^  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress before  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  presenting  a  resume  of  his  ex- 
periences and  conclusions.  He  expressed 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  an  excess  of 
foreigners  in  this  country  under  present 
restrictive  legislation.  He  said:  "In  its 
reflex  action  American  immigration 
means  a  better  day  for  wage  earners  all 
over  the  world.  The  United  States  sends 
26,000,000  persons  to  school.  No  nation 
under  such  circumstances  can  possibly 
hope  to  do  its  own  rough  work."  He 
also  said  that  his  experience  convinced 
him  that  the  scoundrels  come  over  in 
the  cabin  and  not  in  the  steerage. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Farrell,  of  Berkeley,  greatly 
entertained  and  interested  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  Alameda  on  February  16th  by 
a  talk  on  "Africa  in  the  Rough."  He 
had  spent  several  years  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  prospecting  for  mineral,  and  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  the  great  copper 
belt  in  the  Congo  district,  two  hundred 
miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide.  Thirty 
millions  of  dollars  were  being  spent  on 
railroads  to  penetrate  the  belt,  and  on 
their  completion  Kabanga  copper  will 
dominate  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Wretman  addressed  the  San 
Jose  Unitarian  Club  on  February  10th, 
speaking  on  the  "Natural  Resources  of 
Our  Country  and  Their  Conservation." 
After  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
club  had  expressed  their  opinions  on  the 
forest  question,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed,  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
representatives  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate:  "Resolved,  That  the  policy 
of  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  in  conserving 
natural  resources  should  be  adhered  to 
and  strengthened  by  legi.slative  enact- 
ment ;  that  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  be  so  notified." 

Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Coffin,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, addressed  a  large  audience  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  San  Jose  on  the 
evening  of  February  5th  on  "The  Tyran- 
ny of  Democracy."  Following  the  lec- 
ture, the  speaker  asked  the  audience  if 
there  were  any  questions  that  were  not 
decided  in  their  minds.  Many  responded 
by  asking  numerous  questions  that  ]Mrs. 
Coffin  answered  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
simple  manner. 


Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  occupied  the 
place  of  Rabbi  Hirsch  in  the  synagogue 
at  Seattle  on  February  13th.  speaking  on 
"Believing  Great  Things,  Doing  Great 
Things/'  in  Avhich  he  sounded  the  optim- 
istic note  in  religion. 

"He  who  does  great  things."  said  Mr. 
Powers,  "must  first  believe  them.  Ig- 
noble ideals  lead  to  ignoble  lives.  He 
who  would  be  great  in  his  profession  or 
business  must  first  believe  great  things, 
mixing  his  belief  with  brains.  Recent 
psychology,  after  long  research,  testifies 
that  thinking  and  believing  exerts  the 
most  potent  influence  on  the  physical 
body  as  well  as  upon  the  soul.  Like 
produces  like,  and  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  repress  the  sunshine,  joy  and  hope 
of  a  normally  developed  human  soul. 

Mr.  Powers  has  the  habit  of  doing 
great  things  and  saying  nothing  about  it. 
A  member  of  his  church  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally during  a  recent  visit,  that  on 
one  Sunday  not  long  ago.  120  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  church  roll. — the 
accumulation  of  the  accessions  for  a 
short  time. 

Rev.  Fred  A.  Weil,  of  Bellingham, 
preached  recently  on  "The  Psychology 
of  the  Mob,  and  the  Still,  Small  Voice." 
The  sermon  emphasized  reliance  upon 
the  still,  small  voice  in  religion,  rather 
than  the  emotional  effervescence  of  num- 
bers. It  paid  tribute  to  the  inner  light 
which  shines  for  everyone  and  shows  the 
path  through  heart  and  head,  emotion 
and  reason.  "This  is  following  the  ideal 
of  evolving  goodness.  Salvation,  if  the 
word  filled  with  so  many  theological  im- 
plications is  to  be  retained,  means  char- 
acter and  not  mere  affirmation  of  dogma, 
means  deeds  of  righteousness  as  well  as 
contemplation.  The  beauty  of  holiness 
which  comes  from  the  worship  of  God 
through  love  and  not  fear,  has  little  in 
common  with  the  goodness  that  is  not 
evil  simply  because  the  threat  of  hell  and 
a  lost  heaven  keeps  a  restraining  hand 
upon  self." 

Professor  H.  C.  HoAve,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  was  lately  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Y.  :\1.  C.  A.,  of"  Salem,  Oregon, 
on  his  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Christ:  but  subsequently  the  invitation 
was  withdrawn  from  aii  apprehension 
that   it   Avas   unsafe.     Whereupon   Pro- 
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fessor  Howe  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  the  congregation  included 
many  students  of  the  University. 

"If  Christ  was  not  a  man,  as  we  are, 
then  God,  who  was  his  father,  is  not  our 
father  in  the  same  sense,"  was  one  of  the 
unorthodox  utterances  made  by  Profes- 
sor Howe  in  the  course  of  his  address. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  of  San  Diego, 
spoke  on  Feb.  13th  on  the  genius  of 
"Growing  the  Good,"  in  which  he  freely 
used  Burbank's  work  in  illustrating 
spiritual  processes,  concluding  thus : 

"The  problem  for  Christendom  to-day 
is  not  how  to  uproot  tares,  but  how  to 
carry  Burbauk's  commonsense  natural 
religion  into  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
re-direct  the  forces  that  already  are  into 
channels  of  greater  fruitfulness  and 
divine  usefulness." 

For  a  long  time  Berkeley  has  borne 
the  banner  for  largest  proportional  sub- 
scribers to  the  Pacific  Uxitariax.  but 
San  Diego  is  pushing  it  closely.  ^Irs. 
Presson  was  almost  overcome  with  the 
emotional  shock  a  few  days  ago  by  re- 
eeivint;'  a  check  for  $22,  $19  of  which 
was  for  an  equal  number  of  new  sub- 
scriptions. May  the  revival  sweep  up 
the  Coast  with  augmenting  force. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  in  his  sermon  at 
Fresno  February  13th,  spoke  on  "Mir- 
acles." asking  if  they  occurred  2,000  years 
ago,  and  if  they  occur  now.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  many  of  the  stories  of 
healing  were  genuine — that  Jesus  had 
the  healing  power,  but  that  on  the  rais- 
ing from  the  dead  and  like  occurrences 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
those  were  mistakes,  than  that  the  law  of 
Nature  was  reversed.  ]\Iiracles  are  not 
needed  as  a  proof  of  religion.  All  truth, 
whether  in  the  Bible  or  outside  of  it, 
never  rests  on  the  miraculous,  but  on 
itself. 

"We  have  no  need  of  miracles.  God 
does  not  reveal  Himself  in  the  abnormal 
but  in  the  normal.  The  new,  larger,  bet- 
ter thought  about  God.  His  universe,  and 
of  religion,  has  in  it  no  room  for  any- 
thing so  petty,  irrelevant  and  non-re- 
ligious a.s  a  miracle.  If  we  would  see 
Ciod  we  must  look  for  Him.  not  in  occa- 
sional interferences  with  His  own  bene- 
ficient  plan  of  things,  but  in  law,  in 
order,  in  the  mighty  and  harmonious  on- 
goings   of    Nature.      Here,    not    in    the 


trivialities  of  signs  and  wonders,  God  , 
stands  full  revealed  in  power,  in  wisdom,  i 
in  majesty,  in  goodness,  in  love."  I 


What  Is  Vital  in  Christianity. 

The  sermon  by  Rev.  Nehemiah  Baker, 
delivered  before  the  Unitarian  Church, 
answered  the  question.  "What  is  vital  in 
Christianity?"     He  said: 

When  the  question  is  asked  "What  is 
vital  in  Christianity?"  it  means  there  is 
an  inquiry  not  only  for  what  was  vital 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  also  for 
what  has  sustained  those  teachings  and 
brought  them  down  to  this  day. 

Christianity  is  like  a  river,  the  whole 
secret  of  its  might  is  not  known  by  the 
study  of  the  headwaters  alone.  The 
headwaters  become  a  river  only  as  they 
draw  to  themselves  other  waters  along 
the  way  and  bend  themselves  in  a  flow- 
ing current  towards  the  sea.  Christian- 
ity and  the  life  of  Jesus  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  there  is  the  starting  point  for 
Christianity,  but  in  the  thoughts  which 
have  come  down  to  this  day  under  the 
name  of  Christianity  there  is  something 
more  than  the  message  of  Jesus.  The 
new  testament  is  essentially  the  text- 
book of  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  made 
up  of  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus 
alone,  there  is  a  fourth  gospel  with  a 
different  point  of  view  and  there  are  the 
epistles  of  Paul  and  others  each  with  a 
contributing  thought.  The  life  of  Jesus 
may  be  the  fountain  head,  but  Christian- 
ity is  the  stream  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

The  vital  thing  in  Christianity  is  the 
thought  of  Jesus  plus  the  instrument 
that  has  made  that  thought  real  to  us. 
The  lips  that  have  brought  a  vital 
thought  down  to  us  are  not  without 
their  share  in  the  tribute  we  pay  to  the 
message  itself. 

The  vital  thought  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  has  been  l)rought  down  to  us 
through  the  agency  of  Christianity. 
That  vital  thought  is  the  sublime  ideal 
of  God  as  a  father.  As  we  follow  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  grasp  that  vision 
which  he  had,  so  will  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  innnediate  presence  of  God 
in  our  life  and  know  the  vital  thing  in 
Christianity. — Eureka  Standard. 
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FIRST   UNITARIAX   CHURCH,   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


First  Unitarian  Church,  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  pardonable  to  feel  an  especial 
interest   in    one's   mother   and   to   feel 
more  than   uratified    when    some    one 
frankly  expresses  his  appreciation  and 
admiration.     When  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian was  born  it  was  given  a  pet  name 
in  early  babyhood.     It  was  called,   for 
short,  "The  Guidon,"  and  it  wishes  it  had 
never  been  renamed,  for  that  is  all  it 
has  aspired  to  be,  but  parents  are  gen- 
erally   conventional,  and  it  was    christ- 
ened   what    it    is    now    called.      It    has 
always  respected  and  loved  its  mother, 
but  has  at  times  been  critical,  as  mod- 
ern children  are  apt  to  be.     Not  that 
she  has  ever  done  anything  to  meet  our 
sage  disapproval,  but  that  she  has  failed 
to  do  all  she  could  do.     But  we  have 
always  been  ready  to  stand  by  her  if 
any   one   else   intimated   that   she   had 
shortcomings,  and  have  enjoyed  all  the 
praise  she  ever  received. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Christ  inn  Reg- 
ister printed  a  very  discriminating  ar- 
ticle from  some  undivulged  visitor  that 
we   feel   quite    justified   in   reprinting. 


Dear  old  mother,  she  has  had  her  trials 
with  the  rest  of  us  since  that  "terrier" 
shake  almost  four  years  ago,  and  it  is 
good  to  feel  that  she  has  borne  it  all 
well,   and   perhaps   grown  stronger  and 
wiser.      The    appreciation    is    certainly 
generous,  but  we  think  not  undeserved. 
Here  is  what  the  correspondent  writes: 
"San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  First  Unita- 
rian   Society,    Rev.    Bradford    Leavitt : 
The  Eastern  tourist  who  has  a  vague 
pity  for  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of 
the  churches  across  the  continent  from 
the  American  Athens,   gets  an  electric 
shock  when  he  enters  into  the  activities 
of  this  historic  church    of    the    Pacific 
Coast.    The  visitor  to  the  city  should  go 
to  this  church,  not  alone  for  its  history 
or  its  fine  architecture,  its  artistic   in- 
terior,   hut    also    to    see    the    beautiful 
Horatio  Stebluns  ^Memorial  covering  the 
entire  wall  behind  the  pulpit.     It  is  a 
recent  gift  of  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Porter  and 
her  son.  Bruce  Porter,  the  artist.     It 
represents  the  progressive  revelation  of 
truth  and  mankind's  increasing  awak- 
ening to  tlie  dawning  light.    One  of  the 
evangelists  is  hailing  the  Messiah,  the 
rising   Sun   of  Righteousness, — 'Lo!   at 
length  the  True  Light — light  for  every 
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man  born  into  the  world.'  The  church 
is  a  center  of  radiant  energy,  vitally 
alive  and  earnest.  The  preaching,  elo- 
quent, highly  intellectual,  is  yet  more 
markedly  spiritual,  and  the  church 
service  is  ideal.  Responses,  reading, 
music,  are  each  parts  of  one  harmonious 
whole.  The  choir  does  not  'render' 
selections;  it  takes  its  part  in  a  service 
of  worship,  and  could  self-effacement 
further  go,  the  women  singers  wear  no 
hats.  If  Mr.  Leavitt  and  his  choir  could 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  all  our  churches, 
just  to  give  the  Beatitudes,  it  would 
mean  a  spiritual  awakening  to  those 
churches.  The  congregation  is  large, 
notably  men,  and  quite  evidently,  nota- 
ble men.  not  only  the  old  men  for  coun- 
sel, but  the  young  men  of  action,  with, 
seemingly,  too.  not  a  grafter  among 
them.  Each  organization  of  the  church 
is  doing  rich,  quiet  work  without 
rush  or  stress,  and  in  the  geography 
of  this  church  Macedonia  might  well 
be  located  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  not  on  the  Western.  The 
Unitarian  Headquarters,  temporarily  in 
the  church  parlors  since  the  earthquake, 
are  again  at  their  old  location,  hand- 
somely equipped.  Thousands  of  tracts 
sent  out  instead  of  tens  formerly  mailed 
are  only  one  indication  of  how  the  in- 
terest in  our  faith  is  increasing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast."' 

After  the  manner  of  the  children  of 
the  newspaper  world,  we  accompany 
this  sketch  with  a  picture  of  our 
mother's  face — the  only  good  one  she 
has  had  taken  since  she  changed  the 
style  of  wearing  her  tower.  It  gives  a 
good  idea  of  one  side  of  her  face,  and 
her  expression  is  benign  and  hospitable. 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  add  to  this 
a  brief  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  February  14th,  as  it  will  show 
something  of  what  the  church  that  so 
impressed  a  stranger  has  done  in  the 
past  year. 

The  meeting  was  fairly  well  attend- 
ed. The  moderator,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Smith,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
after  the  customary  preliminaries  called 
upon  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Bailey,  who  made  his 
annual  report  as  treasurer.  Figures  are 
dry  fodder  and  only  the  substance  need 
be  reported.  The  pew  rentals  and  plate 
collections  both  were  slightl}'  in  excess 


of  the  previous  year.  All  bills  were  re- 
ported paid  and  the  church  is  free  from 
debt  of  any  kind.  A  small  reserve  fund 
had  been  drawn  upon  for  unusual  ex- 
penses for  a  new  motor  for  the  organ 
and  installing  the  fine  memorial  to  Dr. 
Stebbins  presented  by  Mr.  Bruce  Porter 
in  the  name  of  his  mother. 

The  moderator  supplemented  the  re- 
port by  a  general  statement  of  the  year's 
work  and  then  called  for  reports  from 
the  various  church  societies. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary,  a  vigorous 
society  of  women  having  in  charge  the 
social  and  literar\'  work  of  the  church, 
reported  a  year  of  active  effort.  Classes 
have  been  conducted,  several  important 
lectures  have  been  given,  and  much  ac- 
complished for  general  social  and  edu- 
cational interests. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work,  con- 
ducting the  charitable  work  of  the 
church,  has  a  membership  of  307,  being 
by  far  the  largest  branch  alliance  in  the 
denomination.  Its  meetings  are  very 
attractive.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $2,795,  and  the  disbursements 
$2,955.  The  proceeds  of  the  annual  sale 
and  luncheon  of  1908,  $1,142,  were  de- 
voted to  furnishing  new  carpets  for  the 
church  parlors.  $1,527  was  spent  in  re- 
lief work. 

The  Sunday-school,  while  not  large,  is 
in  good  condition,  and  has  an  encourag- 
ing outlook.  There  are  in  the  main  school 
nine  classes,  three  of  which  are  taught 
by  men.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  boys  in  the  school  outnumber  the 
girls.  The  Primary  department  is  well 
conducted,  and  the  Junior  Church,  a 
graduate  department,  is  strong  and  in- 
teresting. Three  courses  are  being  con- 
ducted in  alternation. — one  by  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Davis,  one  by  Prof.  Blanehard  and 
one  by  ]\Ir.  Leavitt. 

The  William  and  Alice  Hinckley 
Fund,  an  endowed  trust  for  charitable 
purposes,  reported  as  disbursed  during 
the  year.  $2,910.  It  being  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  its  disbursements,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  Avas  offered :  Disburse- 
ments for  charity.  $29,382;  for  educa- 
tion. $7,025;  for  religion.  $2,015;  for 
expenses.  $1,396;  total.  $40,418.  During 
the  past  ten  years  not  a  dollar  has  been 
expended  in  the  administration  of  the 
Fund.  The  invested  capital  now  stands 
at  $60,500,  and  yields  $3,000  per  annum. 
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which  is  disbursed  by  the  Trustees  iu 
furtherance  of  the  beneficient  purposes 
expressed  in  the  will  of  Capt.  Kinckley. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hathaway  Fund,  a 
special  endowment  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  church,  reported  disburse- 
ments during  the  year  of  $310,  and  a 
balance  in  the  Fund  of  $6,077. 

The  Henry  Pierce  Library  Trustees  re- 
ported the  expenditure  of  $373  for  books 
for  its  cireulatinti'  department,  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,  and 
the  Sundav-school.  The  Fund  invested 
is  $12,327.' 

The  ]\Ien's  Club,  a  comparatively 
young  organization,  reported  well-at- 
tended and  interesting  meetings.  During 
the  year  a  tine  electric  stereopticon,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  had  been  bought 
by  the  Club  and  presented  to  the  church. 
Present  membership  of  the  Club  is  55. 

The  Starr  King  Club,  an  organization 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Society,  made  an  encouraging  report  of 
its  meetings,  and  of  the  work  it  was  doing 
to  promote  the  social  life  of  the  young 
people  and  assisting  in  Sunday-school. 

After  these  highly  encouraging  re- 
ports. Eev.  Bradford  Leavitt  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  his  satisfaction  in  them  and  of 
his  gratitude  for  all  that  had  been  done 
for  the  church  and  for  him. 

The  outgoing  trustees  were  all  re- 
elected. ^    ^    ^ 

Death  of  Lovell  White. 

Lovell  White,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  highly  respected  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  after  a  brief  illness,  full  of 
years  of  usefulness,  passed  from  the 
mortal  life  on  the  first  day  of  February. 
The  following  account  of  his  burial  from 
the  Evening  Fast  gives  a  true  measure 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held : 

"Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  though 
solemn  and  impressive,  was  the  service 
at  the  funeral  of  Lovell  White,  late  pres- 
ident of  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union,  which  w^as  held  this  morning  in 
the  First  Unitarian  Church. 

"A  strikingly  pathetic  feature  of  the 
service  was  the  reading,  by  the  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt,  of  Whittier's  beautiful 
poem,  'My  Soul  and  I,'  a  favorite  poem 
of  the  dead  banker.  Prior  to  the  reading 
of  the  poem.  Dr.  Leavitt  said  that  after 
the   death   of  Mr.   White   a   letter   was 


found  in  which  he  requested  that  this 
poem  he  read  over  his  bier  at  the  funeral 
service.  The  copy  of  Whittier  from 
which  the  poem  was  read  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  White  for  many 
years,  and  in  the  book,  to  mark  the  place 
of  the  poem,  was  a  highly-prized  book- 
mark, a  gift  from  an  old  friend,  used  by 
Mr.  White  for  years  past.  During  the 
reading  of  the  poem  the  audience  was 
visibly  affected. 

"Following  the  singing  of  the  quartet 
of  'Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  and  'Nearer, 
My  God  to  Thee,'  Dr.  Leavitt  recited 
the  twenty-third  Psalm  and  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  offered  a  brief 
but  impressive  prayer.  Taking  his  place 
beside  the  casket,  which  was  covered  with 
Easter  lilies  and  rested  on  a  catafalque 
of  violets  and  maiden-hair  ferns.  Dr. 
Leavitt  softly  read  the  beautiful  poem 
from  Whitier — 'My  Soul  and  I.' 

"Mr.  White  had  especially  requested 
that  no  eulogy  he  pronounced  over  his 
bier,  but  Dr.  Leavitt  said  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  briefly  referring  to  the 
beauty  of  character  exemplified  in  the 
life  and  work  of  ]\Tr.  White. 

"  'He  was  that  sort  of  a  man,'  said  Dr. 
Leavitt,  'upon  which  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  this 
world  is  budded.  He  perhaps  had  no 
great  place  in  the  public  eye,  but  he  had 
the  confidence  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  always  knew  just  where  he 
stood  on  the  great  vital  questions  of  life. 
"  'His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. He  represented  all  that  is  best 
in  life — plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
His  life  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  young 
men  of  the  city,  who  would  do  well  to 
pattern  after  our  deceased  brother. 

"  'The  secret  of  Mr.  AVhite's  success 
in  life  was  the  fact  that  he  always  did 
the  thing  nearest  at  hand.  When  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  many  years  ago 
his  great  desire  was  to  enter  the  banking 
business.  His  hopes  were  not  immedi- 
ately realized  and  so  he  did  the  thing 
nearest  at  hand — he  planed  boards  for  a 
livelihood. 

"  'Many  people  make  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  public  for  a  time,  but  when 
they  are  gone  they  are  soon  forgotten. 
Not  so  with  Mr.  White:  his  beauty  of 
character  will  forever  remain  a  sacred 
memorv.'  " 
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Harold  S.   Symmes. 

The  end  of  a  beautiful  life,  long  de- 
layed by  the  tender  and  unremitting 
care  of  devoted  parents,  has  finally  come 
to  Harold  S.  Symmes.  At  Redlands  on 
February  7th.  at  the  age  of  32  years  and 
9  months,  there  entered  into  rest  one  of 
the  choicest  of  spirits.  Harold  Symmes 
in  his  boyhood  personified  kindness, 
brightness,  and  goodness.  His  winning- 
personality  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  and  he  was  a  general  favorite 
with  old  and  young.  Unspoiled  by  frank 
admiration,  he  completed  his  course  at 
Berkeley  with  great  credit.  He  was  a 
brilliant  student  and  excelled  in  many 
things  but  showed  a  real  gift  in  lit- 
erary expression.  Pursuing  his  studies, 
he  graduated  from  the  Sorbonne,  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Belles  Lettres,  receiving  the 
highest  honor  ever  bestowed  upon  an 
American.  His  final  thesis  attracted 
w'ide  attention,  and  numerous  offers 
were  made  him.  At  Columbia  Univer- 
sity a  special  position  was  created  for 
him,  and  he  decided  to  accept  it.  But 
the  bright  prospect  of  congenial  work 
and  the  promise  of  a  career  of  honor 
and  fame  was  unfulfilled,  for  his  health 
suddenly  failed,  and  his  life  became  a 
precarious  struggle.  For  a  time  the 
high  altitude  of  Colorado  was  the  most 
favorable,  and  his  mother  went  there 
with  him.  Later  other  localities  were 
sought.  Everything  that  science  and 
skill  could  offer  was  provided,  but  while 
life  was  prolonged  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished toward  recovery. 

But  his  years  of  struggle  and  patient 
endurance  have  not  been  fruitless.  His 
mind  and  spirit  have  found  noble  ex- 
pression. ]\Iany  of  his  poems,  packed 
with  feeling,  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Magazine,  and  others  are  un- 
published. His  mental  activity  was  very 
great,  and  his  moiety  of  physical 
strength  was  used  to  the  utmost. 

His  life,  though  brief,  has  been  rich 
both  in  what  he  has  given  and  in  what 
he  has  stimulated  in  others.  Through 
the  shadows  that  came  he  seemed  to  see 
more  clearly  the  stars  of  eternal  truth, 
and  his  deepened  feeling  concentrated  in 
his  few  days  of  physical  weakness  wis- 
dom and  faith  seldom  given  to  fullness 
of  years. 


Mrs.  Paul  R.  Wright. 

It  is  with  profound  grief  and  sympa- 
thy for  her  family  that  we  note  the 
death  in  Berkeley  on  February  25th  of 
^Irs.  Emily  G.  AV right,  the  widow  of  the 
late  PaulR.  Wright.  Through  eighty- 
four  years  of  noble  living  she  had  en- 
deared herself  to  many  from  Illinois  to 
California,  where  she  has  lived  since 
1875.  Her  strength  of  nind  and  will, 
her  fair  and  open-mindedness.  her  keen, 
sense  of  justice,  and,  above  all,  her  sim- 
plicity of  tastes  and  life  made  her  a 
character  of  worth  to  whatever  interests 
she  gave  herself.  She  was  a  faithful  and 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  she  found 
time  to  lend  her  strength  to  a  number 
of  humanitarian  causes.  She  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  an  ardent  woman's  suffragist  and 
as  loyal  and  intelligent  a  Unitarian  as 
could  be  found.  ^lost  of  her  life  in  Cal- 
ifornia w^as  spent  in  Santa  Barbara,  as 
she  only  removed  from  there  to  Berkeley 
about  three  years  ago.  She  leaves  two 
children  —  Mrs.  Fanny  Dimmick,  of 
Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Wright, 
of  Los  Angeles ;  but  she  has  gone  to  join 
the  husband  by  whose  side  she  walked  for 
sixty-two  years  and  from  whom  she  has 
been  separated  but  a  year  and  a  half. 
«  «  « 
Southern  California  Conference. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  L^ni- 
tarian  Churches  of  Southern  California, 
held  at  Los  Angeles  February  28th  and 
March  1st  and  2d,  offered  a  fine  program. 

The  opening  meeting  IMonday  evening- 
was  principally  devoted  to  the  conference 
sermon  by  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, followed  by  a  reception  to  the 
visiting  delegates. 

Tuesday  morning  there  were  reports 
from  the  churches,  greetings  from  the 
Universalist  Convention  aiul  the  Los  An-, 
geles  Fellowship.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Woman's  Alliance  had  an  inning,  and 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Goodridge  spoke  on  "Women's 
Work  in  the  Church."  At  three  o'clock 
Rev.  G.  Heber  Rice  spoke  on  "The  Vital 
Issue  in  Religion,"  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur 
on  "The  Pacific  School  for  the  Ministry," 
and  Miss  Adele  Meyer  on  "'I'he  Work  of 
the  Sunday-school." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  fifteen- 
minute  song  service,  in  whicli  addresses 
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were  made  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  Rev. 
B.  A.  Goodridge,  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Har- 
ris, and  Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Wednesday  morning'  the  business  ses- 
sion was  concluded  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  Judge  M.  A.  Luce,  Dean 
Wilbur,  and  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  an  auto- 
mobile ride,  and  the  session  concluded 
by  a  platform  meeting  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Modern  Democracy" — three  addresses 
by  Rev.  Reynold  E.'  Blight,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Nash,  and  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 

^        ^       ^ 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

Until  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year 
Unitarianism  was  not  represented  in 
Western  Canada  by  any  organization 
and,  except  by  a  few  scattered  adherents 
of  the  faith  who  came  from  the  East  or 
from  Great  Britain,  was  practically  un- 
known. Last  autumn,  however,  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Pratt,  the  General  Superin- 
tendent for  Canada,  representing  the  A. 
U.  A.,  took  a  long  stride  westward  from 
Winnipeg  to  Calgary,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously, under  his  direction,  the  work 
began  to  take  shape  in  the  coast  cities 
of  British  Columbia  —  Vancouver  and 
Victoria — the  "outposts  of  the  British 
Empire."  In  December  a  church  was 
organized  at  Vancouver,  with  a  member- 
ship of  thirteen.  The  number  has  since 
increased  to  about  forty,  and  the  cause 
appears  most  hopeful.  Vancouver  is  a 
city  of  over  100,000  population  and  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  not  be  a  long  time  until  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Vancouver, 
which  is  also  the  first  in  British  Colum- 
bia, shall  be  counted  among  the  most 
flourishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Last  month  Victoria  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  her  sister  city,  and  a  Unita- 
rian church  was  organized  there.  First 
ground  was  broken  by  Rev.  J.  D.  0. 
Powers,  the  energetic  minister  of  the 
Seattle  church,  who  preached  to  a  gath- 
ering of  "progressives"  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  H.  E. 
Kellington,  who  is  at  present  in  business 
in  New  Westminster,  and  who  has  gen- 
erously undertaken  to  minister  to  the 
church  temporarily  without  salary.  Those 
connected  with  this  movement  are  hope- 
ful that  it  will  develop  into  a  strong, 
self-supporting  body  in  the  near  future. 


ContrtbutfD» 

'Tired  of  Being  Wise." 

By  Henrietta  E.  Eliot. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  ourselves 
threatened  with  the  sanctified  isolation  of 
the  old  Scotch  woman,  who,  when  accused 
of  thinking  no  one  in  the  right  but  her- 
self and  the  minister,  replied  that  "times 
she  hae'd  her  doobts  o'  the  meenister." 
But  if  the  people  about  us  persist  in  do- 
ing good  things  (or  what  they  intend  to 
be  good)  in  ways  that  seem  to  us  bad, 
how  can  we  give  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation that  they  ask  for? 

Each  time  I  took  my  walks  abroad  in 
the  "before  Thanksgiving"  and  "before 
Christmas"  days,  I  came,  every  few 
blocks,  upon  three  poles  crossed  gypsy 
fashion,  from  which  an  iron  pot  was 
suspended,  over  an  imaginary  fire,  of 
hearts  warmed  by  the  "Christmas  spirit." 
A  printed  card  above  the  pot  asked  for 
contributions  toward  a  Christmas  dinner 
for  the  city's  poor,  and  told  passers-by  to 
"keep  the  pot  boiling."  These  pictur- 
esque appeals  were  presided  over  by 
patient,  sweet-faced  women  in  Salvation 
Army  bonnets,  who  stood  all  day, 
through  nipping  cold  or  drizzling  rain, 
out  of  love  for  their  suiTering  fellow- 
beings,  and  I  longed  to  help,  what 
seemed  to  them  so  good  a  thing  to  do, 
but  the  principles  of  modern  scientific 
charity  forbade,  and  I  passed  without 
dropping  so  much  as  a  dime,  but  feeling 
like  Scrooge,  and  almost  expecting  to 
find  Marley's  ghost  at  my  fireside  when 
I  reached  home. 

I  was  appealed  to  yesterday,  in  the 
interest  of  a  woman  who  had  suffered 
great  financial  losses  and  was  trying  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  "writing  up"  the 
especially  bright  children  of  the  com- 
munity. One  or  two  fond  mammas  had 
already  furnished  the  data  and  photo- 
graphs which  had  enabled  her  to  exploit 
their  children,  and  I  was  asked  to  sug- 
gest the  names  of  others  who  might  do 
the  same  thing ;  instead  of  which  I  took 
up  my  small  cross,  delivered  a  little 
preachment  upon  the  harmfulness  and 
bad  taste  of  the  thing,  and  having  made 
myself  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  the 
kind  woman  who  had  the  cause  in  hand, 
went  my  M^ays. 
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Our  city  has  just  had  a  "tag  day." 
The  cause  for  which  it  was  held  was 
unquestionably  good,  and  in  dire  need. 
No  further  help  could  be  asked  for  from 
large  private  subscriptions,  and  no  other 
way  could  be  thought  of  to  get  enough 
small  ones  to  amount  to  anything.  My 
sympathies  were  heartily  with  it  all,  in 
a  way.  and  still,  I  would  not  have  allowed 
a  daughter  of  my  own  to  stand  upon  the 
street  "holding  up"  each  passer-by  for 
ten  cents  or  more,  and  how  could  I  ask 
others  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  my- 
self? 

Cannot  help  being  glad  that  the  thing 
has  gone  through  in  spite  of  "wet  blank- 
ets" like  myself,  and  that  eight  thousand 
dollars  is  raised:  but  I  feel  shamefaced 
and  guilty  each  time  the  matter  comes 
up  in  my  hearing. 

This  morning  the  mail  brought  a 
printed  circular  asking  for  members  for 
a  society  devoted  to  the  placing  of  home- 
less children  in  homes  instead  of  institu- 
tions. I  had  for  years  believed  that 
institutions  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  used  only  as  temporary  places  of  care 
and  shelter  till  homes  could  be  found, 
and  was  instantly  interested ;  but  as  I 
read  I  came  to  other  things  with  which 
I  could  not  conscientiously  agree,  and  I 
did  not  send  my  name. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  picked 
at  random,  from  among  many  in  my 
own  experience  in  the  last  few  weeks: 
and  they  can  all  doubtless  be  matched 
or  doubled  by  anyone  who  happens  to 
be  reading  this,  and  with  them  comes 
again  and  again  to  each  of  us  the  old 
question,  "Where  should  adherence  to 
one's  principles  end,  and  the  law  of 
Christian  compromise  take  its  place?" 

It  is,  of  course,  much  more  comfortable 
to  drift  along  helping  all  the  good- 
natured  people  who  are  trying  to  do 
kind  things,  than  constantly  to  draw 
apart,  like  a  child  who  won't  play:  but 
if,  with  the  dear  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
we  get  "tired  of  always  being  wise,"  let 
us  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  com- 
parative mood  and  be  "wiser."  Or  more 
truly — grammar  to  the  contrary — from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  mood.  For 
the  "being  wise"  too  often  means  an 
attitude  of  negative  criticism  which 
leaves  us  cvnical  and  inactive.    The  "be- 


ing wiser"  may  mean  that  earnest  and 
alert  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  is  quick 
to  find  "a  more  excellent  way,"  and  to 
"criticise  by  creation."  If  we  must  dis- 
approve and  oppose,  let  us  not  do  it 
sitting  apart,  as  it  were,  upon  some  germ- 
proof  aluminum  pedestal,  but  standing 
on  our  feet  down  among  the  crowd,  ready 
to  work  in  one  direction  if  we  cannot  in 
another. 

*     *    * 

Who   Were    Responsible    for   the 
Death  of  Jesus? 

By  Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

During  this  Lenten  season  the  thoughts 
of  devout  Christians  will  often  be  turned 
to  the  hill  "outside  the  city  wall."  where 
that  tragedy  was  enacted  on  that  first 
Good  Friday,  and  it  will  be  charged  from 
thousands  of  pulpits,  that  his  own 
countrymen,  the  Jews,  compassed  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  last  and  greatest  of 
their  seers  and  teachers. 

Is  this  age-long  charge  true?  We 
Christians  have  been  taught  this  from 
our  cradles,  and  have  believed  it  im- 
plicitly. Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred 
to  the  average  Christian  to  question 
whether  this  monstrous  charge,  that  the 
Jews  malignantly  pursued  to  his  death 
the  noblest  of  all  their  prophets,  is  true. 
No  doubt  about  it  ever  entered  my  mind 
until  a  few  years  ago  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
whom  I  felt  it  an  honor  to  call  my  friend, 
put  in  my  hands  a  book  written  by 
Rabbi  Kranskopf,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  book  I  found  a  strong  and  convinc- 
ing argument  against  the  accuracy  of 
the  accounts  in  the  Gospels  of  the  trials 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  argument 
to  show  that  the  Romans  and  not  the 
Jews  were  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Jesus. 

What  is  the  story  as  our  Gospels  tell 
it?  The  accounts  differ  in  so  many 
points  that  it  is  difficult  to  summarize 
their  statements;  but  this  is  in  brief  the 
.storv:  Judas  makes  his  bargain  with 
the  chief  priests:  on  the  Pas.sover  night 
he  leads  an  armed  band  (the  temple 
guard?)  and  a  great  multitude,  to  Geth- 
semane,  gives  the  signal  agreed  upon : 
Jesus  is  seized  and  taken  to  the  high 
priest's  house  for  trial ;  then  later  he  is 
dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin;  from 
there  in  the  early  morning  he  is  taken 
to   Pilate's   palace  for  a   ratification   of 
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their  death  sentence.  Pilate  reluctantly 
consents  to  Jesns'  death  as  demanded 
by  the  high  priests  and  the  multitude. 
Later  on  that  same  day  the  Roman 
soldiers  put  him  to  death  by  crucifixion. 
This  is  the  account  given  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.     Is  it  true? 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  Rabbi 
Kranskopf's  argument  against  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  account :  First,  there  was 
no  motive  for  the  Jews  to  seek  Jesus' 
death.  The  teachings  of  the  Nazarene 
were  all  in  accord  with  the  law  of  ]\Ioses. 
Jesus  emphatically  declared  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  Law ;  that 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  should  pass 
away  until  all  should  be  accomplished. 

Then  the  stories  of  the  bargaining  with 
Judas,  the  arrest  by  a  Jewish  guard,  all 
taking  place  on  the  Paschal  night,  could 
not  be  true.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
temple  guard.  On  the  Paschal  night  the 
place  of  every  Jew  was  in  his  home,  not 
on  the  streets,  or  hatching  plots. 

The  trials,  as  our  Gospels  give  them, 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Rome  per- 
mitted no  Sanhedrin  sessions  at  that 
time.  The  Jewish  law  forbade  sessions 
of  the  Sanhedrin  on  any  night,  much 
less  on  the  Paschal  night. 

We  are  told  of  two  high  priests.  There 
could  be  but  one.  "Jewish  literature," 
says  Rabbi  Kranskopf,  "knows  of  no 
high  prie.st  called  Annas,  nor  of  a  Caai- 
phas  until  many  years  later."  It  is  un- 
certain from  the  Gospel  accounts  where 
the  alleged  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  held,  but  the  accounts  seem  to  place 
it  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest.  If  this 
high  court  could  have  met  at  all  (which 
it  could  not  at  that  time),  it  must  have 
met  in  the  temple. 

Jesus,  we  are  told,  was  condemned  for 
blasphemy.  But  there  was  nothing 
blasphemous  in  Jesus'  teachings.  The 
alleged  charge,  according  to  the  Gospels, 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
was  not  blasphemy.  Only  he  who  cursed 
God  by  the  inefi'able  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  seduced  others  into  so  cursing  God, 
was  held  to  be  a  blasphemer  and  worthy 
of  death. 

This  in  brief  is  Rabbi  Kranskopf's  ar- 
gument against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  To  those  who  believe 
in  the  inerrancy  of  their  New  Testaments 
it  will  have  little  weight;  but  to  Uni- 


tarians who  read  their  Bibles  as  they  do 
any  other  book,  this  argument  makes  the 
Gospel  accounts  ver>'  questional)le,  and 
lifts  from  the  Jews  the  age-long  dis- 
honor of  having  compassed  the  death  of 
their  greatest  prophet  and  teacher. 

If  we  accept  this  argument  as  con- 
clusive, at  once  arises  the  question,  "Who 
did  put  Jesus  to  death?"  Dr.  Krans- 
kopf answers,  "It  was  the  Romans." 
(The  account  of  the  arrest  as  given  in 
the  so-called  Gospel  of  John  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  statement  that  Jesus 
was  arrested,  not  by  the  temple  guard, 
but  by  a  cohort  of  Roman  soldiers.  This 
seems  natural.  The  Jews  were  expecting; 
a  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a  great  military 
deliverer,  who  was  to  set  up  the  throne 
of  David.  make>Jerusalem  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  drive  out  the  Roman 
tyranny.  ]\Iany  false  Messiahs  had  al- 
ready arisen  and  started  rebellions.  The 
Romans  were  watchful  and  ready  to 
crush  in  its  incipiency  any  new  move- 
ment. 

The  triumphal  entry  on  Palm  Sunday 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Jesus'  death. 
"Let  us  ask  ourselves,"  says  Rabbi  Krans- 
kopf, "what  would  happen  if  a  band  of 
people  from  some  distant  Russian  prov- 
ince should  make  a  triumphal  entry  into 
]\Ioscow.  should  rush  upon  the  Kremlin, 
and  there  proclaim  its  leader  'Czar  of  all 
the  Russias!'  and  should  then  invade  the 
shops  and  booths  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  ^Michael,  in  which  the 
ikons,  candles  and  other  paraphernalia 
are  offered  for  sale,  upsetting  counters, 
overturning  tables,  destroying  property, 
denouncing  priests  and  officers, — what 
would  happen  ?  A  detachment  of  sol- 
diers would  promptly  scatter  the  rioters, 
seize  the  leader,  and  if  he  did  not  meet 
a  speedy  death,  he  would  lie  sent  to 
a  worse  fate  in  the  Siberian  mines." 

This  argument  may  not  seem  conclus- 
ive to  every  one.  To  me  it  seems  reason- 
able, and  clears  Jesus'  oppressed  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  age-long  stigma  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  their  greatest 
prophet. 


Character  is  to  wear  forever;  who  will 
wonder  or  grudge  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  a  day. — U.  Drummond. 
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Religion  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Women. 

By  Eev.   E.   G.   Spencer. 

The  familiar  aphorism,  "man  pro- 
poses, but  God  disposes."  has  stood  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years  as  a  trenchant 
commentary  upon  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  human  life.  It  emphasizes 
the  disparity  between  our  aims  and  our 
achievements,  setting  no  bar  to  our 
brave  endeavors,  but  warning:  us  against 
the  vain  expectation  of  finding  the  ulti- 
mate issue  wholly  to  our  minds.  There 
is  an  unseen,  incalculable  factor  in 
every  problem  which  determines  the 
issue,  and  determines  it  without  specific 
reference  to  our  plans. 

Collectively,  as  well  as  individually, 
we  plan  and  purpose  Avithout  due  regard 
to  the  great  whole  of  life  into  which  our 
strands  of  purpose  are  woven,  and  by 
which  they  mu.st  be  sustained.'  Our  in- 
stitutions outlive  us  and  the  constitu- 
tions with  which  we  fetter  them.  They 
travel  other  waj's  than  those  appointed ; 
often  serving  the  ends  they  were  in- 
tended to  defeat. 

The  church  domesticates  the  truth  she 
was  powerless  to  suppress,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  heretic  for  whom  she  kindled 
the  heavenward-speeding  chariot  of  fire, 
as  Saul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

The  nation,  like  the  dog  being  shipped 
by  express,  has  eaten  the  address-bearing 
tag.    None  can  tell  Avhither  it  is  going. 

The  unseen,  incalculable  factor  is 
here,  shaping  the  issue,  often  converting 
the  very  energy  of  our  devotion  into  the 
means  of  our  defeat. 

"^Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 
Everything  depends  upon  our  thought 
of  God.  If  we  think  of  him  as  the  grand 
monarch  enthroned  above  the  empire  of 
the  suns,  we  hold  ourselves  subject  to 
his  imperial  authority;  if  we  think  of 
him  as  the  divine  spirit  eml)odied  in  the 
known  and  unknown  cosmic  order,  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  sharers  of  his  life. 
To-day,  as  in  so  many  forgotten  yes- 
terdays, we  hold  up  to  the  changeless 
God  the  ever-changing  mirror  of  our 
thought,  bigger  and  brighter  than  in 
any  vanished  yesterday,  but  pitifully 
inadequate  to  catch  the  image  it  would 
contain.     What  reflection  it  does  obtain 


is  clearer  and  more  truthful,  so  that  we 
are  rich  in  the  knowledge  that  our  God 
is  intimate  and  near,  filling  every  vi- 
brant atom  of  the  great  whole  we  call 
nature  as  a  man's  spirit  fills  and  satu- 
rates his  body. 

"When  the  native  inextinguishable  re- 
ligion that  is  in  us  prompts  us  to  reach 
toward  fellowship,  with  such  a  God,  we 
feel  the  attraction  of  realities  too  large, 
and  too  forcefully  vital  for  our  creeds. 
We  cannot  define  this  God.  nor  describe 
his  Avorks.  nor  map  his  ways.  We  can- 
not predicate  of  him  any  foolish  likeness 
to  our  halting  human  ways,  any  plans 
or  expedients  relating  to  our  salvation 
or  anything  else.  Such  a  being  does  not 
plan.  He  has  only  to  be,  and  all  good 
effects  flow  from  him. 

This  thought  of  God  is  in  the  world, 
and  is  working  there,  as  such  a  thought 
inevitably  will.  It  is  the  great  result 
into  Avhich  all  the  gains  of  man's  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
crystallizing.  It  is  most  conspicuous 
Avhere  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  virtue 
are  being  most  eagerly  sought:  not  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  jarring  sects,  but 
where  the  sects  and  their  concerns  are 
lightly  regarded.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
the  scientific  spirit  wedded  to  the  incor- 
rigibly religious  nature  of  man. 

The  churches,  for  the  most  part,  cling 
to  a  religion  of  tradition.  They  know 
the  scientific  spirit  only  to  oppose  it. 
They  hear  of  the  incorrigibly  religious 
nature  of  man  only  to  denounce  it  as  a 
delusion  in  the  name  of  a  religion  arti- 
ficially and  miraculously  imposed. 

So  we  find  ourselves  witnessing  two 
widely  varying  religious  tendencies  of 
contemporary  life,  one  languishinsr  in 
the  churches,  the  other  flourishing  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learninir:  one  the 
religion  of  tradition  and  authority,  the 
other  the  religon  of  the  free  spirit  eager 
in  the  quest  of  truth. 

The  foundations  of  tradition  and  au- 
thority crumble:  the  free  spirit  rears  its 
temple  upon  foundations  eternally  se- 
cure. The  churches  are  almost  empty, 
the  colleges  can  hardly  acconunodate  the 
applicants  clamoring  at  their  doors. 

Sex  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  academic  privileges,  and  in  the 
general  roster  of  the  students  the  women 
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bid  fair  to  greatly  outnumber  the  men. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  male  students 
was  recently  estimated  as  over  eighty 
per  cent,  while  that  for  female  students 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  and  this  while  attendance  upon  the 
churches  conspicuously  and  steadily  de- 
clines. 

Do  not  let  the  significance  of  this  con- 
trast escape  you.  Observe  that  minds 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  preacher  are 
open  and  receptive  to  the  professor. 
Observe  also  that  even  those  in  which  the 
churches  have  planted  the  religion  of 
authority  are  being  subjected  to  the 
academic  plow  and  harrow,  and  sown 
with  revolutionary  ideas. 

It  is  estimated  that  70,000  women 
come  annually  from  our  colleges  thor- 
oughly permeated  with  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  the  new  critical,  scientific 
and  philosophic  lore.  They  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  that  "the  pres- 
ent liberation  of  the  mind  of  woman  is 
coincident  with  the  repudiation  of  theo- 
logical authority."  When  they  learn 
about  the  Bible,  the  age  and  history  of 
the  earth,  the  orig-n  and  antiquity  of 
man,  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  gospels,  the  nature  and  modus  oper- 
andi of  salvation,  etc.,  directly  contro- 
verts the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
churches,  and  it  leaves  them  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  sombre  implication  of 
the  empty  pews. 

*    #    * 
[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

The  Kingdom. 

(Matt.  xviii:3.) 

Little  children  enter  freely, 
Subjects  they  by  right. 

No  harsh  creed,  or  council's  dicta    • 
(Stones  that  cut  the  older  feet 
As  they  tread  Life's  rough-paved  street), 

Can  the  child's  pure  heart 

From  the  Kingdom  bid  depart. 

Jesus,  lover  of  the  children. 

Points  to  all  the  way. 
Child-like  love  and  simple  duty, 

(Life-boats  on  earth's  storm-swept  shore, 

Keys  to  open  heaven's  door), 
Win  an  entrance  blest. 
End  the  traveler's  weary  quest. 

— Annie  M.  Pike. 

*    *    * 

' '  Truth  never  catches  up  with  a  lie. ' ' 
"There  are  two  sides  to  every  story.' 


Gifts  or   Debits:  Which   for  the 
Church? 

By  Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  San  Diego. 

The  present  value  and  future  worth 
of  any  church  depends  on  its  business 
management;  pulpit  oratory  and  pew 
fervor  will  not  make  up  for  treasury 
deficiency.  A  minister  notes  the  real 
enthusiasm  and  support  from  the  treas- 
urer's accounts  more  than  from  compli- 
mentary expressions.  The  church  be- 
comes impoverished  the  moment  she 
minimizes  the  necessity  of  business  prin- 
ciples. She  cheapens  her  services  when 
she  announces  herself  the  minister  of  all 
without  money  or  price.  She  pauper- 
izes herself  when  she  claims  or  invites 
supports  from  "gifts"  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list. 

Managing  boards  are  frequently  more 
to  blame  than  lax  contributors,  because 
with  some  the  desire  to  build  up  religious 
enthusiasm  and  add  members  to  the 
church  comes  first. 

Nothing  can  cause  more  ill-will,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  pastor  or  the  offi- 
cials, distrust  among  members  and  the 
like,  than  lax  business  management. 

The  storekeeper  who  presses  his  credit 
system  on  people  soon  finds  himself  bur- 
dened with  worthless  bills,  and  after  a 
person  runs  up  a  good-sized  bill  he  will 
many  times  go  elsewhere  with  his  cash 
and  leave  the  creditor  with  his  bills. 
Not  only  has  the  merchant  lost  cash  and 
influence,  he  has  lost  a  customer. 

A  church  that  announces  itself  as  will- 
ing to  be  supported  by  voluntary  gifts, 
"never  mind  how  small,"  on  the  princi- 
ple that  "every  little  helps,"  is  soon  as- 
tonished to  find  that  she  is  getting  poor 
in  money  while  she  grows  rich  in  expe- 
rience, and  she  loses  in  the  end. 

Every  citizen  in  a  community  owes 
the  church  support — some  church.  Ask 
the  churchless  merchant  if  he  would  like 
to  move  his  family  and  business  into  a 
churchless  community.  He  will  say 
most  emphatically,  "No!"  Then  that 
man  is  a  debtor  of  the  church,  and  he  is 
either  thoughtlessly  withholding  an  ob- 
ligation or  is  wilfully  defrauding  the 
church  of  just  dues. 

The  institution  that  practically  makes 
the  moral  tone  of  a  city,  that  establishes 
and  perpetuates  law,   order,  and    good 
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society,  is  a  public  creditor  and  as  such 
stands  above  the  position  of  a  beggar. 

I  know  a  liberal  church.  The  head 
member  of  the  church  is  several  times 
a  millionaire — was  once  governor.  The 
parish  is  made  up  of  wealthy  people. 
They  pay  a  minister  $1,000,  and  other 
bills  accordingly.  The  pastor  and  the 
board  are  remiss  in  their  duty  in  not 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
their  obligation  and  moral  responsibil- 
ity. No  minister  does  his  duty  to  his 
denomination  who  does  not  bring  home 
to  the  people  their  duty  and  respect  to 
church  support.  In  one  church  where 
I  preached  the  president  of  the  board 
said  no  collections  could  be  taken.  None 
had  been.  However,  I  announced  for 
the  pulpit  a  collection  and  had  the  ush- 
ers take  it  up.  I  found  the  people  were 
not  adverse  to  it,  but  a  board  with  a 
non-contributing  president  was. 

The  safety,  worth,  and  future  use  of 
our  houses,  lands,  and  bank  accounts, 
and  more,  that  of  home,  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  dependent  on  the  church.  That 
being  so,  let  every  one  pay  his  honest 
debt  to  the  church.  Taxes  are  not 
gifts,  neither  store  bills;  we  get  what 
we  pay  for.  Shall  we  mortgage  the 
future  by  delinquency  in  the  present? 
Shall  we,  as  citizens,  impoverish  the 
mentality  of  the  coming  generations  by 
refusing  to  build  schools  to-day?  We 
say  "No!"  Then  so  far  as  we  provide 
for  the  mental  life  of  our  children  to 
come,  in  like  measure  we  are  to  provide 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual,  which  are 
of  first  importance.  Schools,  shops,  and 
city  governments  are  run  on  business 
principles,  and  gifts  are  rare  and  more 
as  memorials;  good  so  far  as  they  go, 
poor  things  to  depend  on.  Those  who 
pay  for  church  service  "where  they  go," 
or  give  the  church  "something  once  in  a 
while,"  are  as  reliable  for  church  sup- 
port as  marriage  fees  are  a  basis  for  a 
minister's  living. 

Let  the  churches  wake  up  and  put  into 
their  business  life  the  principles  of  the 
banker  and  merchant,  and  realize  that 
this  part  of  the  church  work  must  nec- 
essarily be  first  so  long  as  we  are  obliged 
to  work  for  heaven  on  earthen  founda- 
tions. 

Paul  is  practical.  The  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  I.  Corinthians  lifts  a  soul  into  the 


seventh  heaven  showing  the  eternal 
triumphs  of  the  soul,  and  then  following 
the  fifty-eighth  verse  of  highest  spiritual 
thought,  he  continues :  "Now  concerning 
the  collection  for  the  saints  as  I  have 
given  order."  Many  a  minister  "spoils" 
a  good  sermon  on  the  "resurrection"  by 
closing  with  the  words,  "and  now  the 
offering  will  be  received."  He  "spoils"  it 
for  whom?  Not  for  the  true,  conscien- 
tious, devoted  workers;  he  spoils  it  for 
those  who  say  in  their  hearts,  "Pay  bills 
for  spiritual  food  with  spiritual  money." 
Let  ministers  and  trustees  close  more 
of  their  enthusiastic  discourses  on  spir- 
itual things  with  Paul's  phrase,  "and 
now  concerning  the  collection,"  "come 
now,  let  us  reason  together,  though  your" 
delinquency  be  red  like  crimson,  "it 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow"  when  you  put 
on  the  resurrection  garments  and  meet 
your  obligations  to  the  church.  A  little 
boy  often  visited  a  member  of  my  parish 
here.  One  day  my  friend  asked :  "Why 
do  you  like  to  come  here  so  much?"  and 
he  answered :  "  'Cuz  it  feels  so  white 
here."  Just  white;  that  is,  the  atmos- 
phere felt  good.  When  the  church  feels 
"white"  it  is  because  its  members  are 
white  in  their  obligations. 

*     *     * 

The  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society. 

Dear  Friend  Mr.  Murdocli: 

May  I  lay  a  few  facts  before  your 
readers  and  make  an  appeal  to  them  in 
behalf  of  our  work?  It  is  not  probably 
known  that  our  society  has  during  the 
past  five  years,  through  its  free  tracts 
on  nearly  thirty  topics  and  through  its 
newspaper  articles,  reached  over  four 
million  readers.  These  appeals  for  so- 
briety have  gone  to  all  parts  of  our 
country,  and  they  have  been  used  by  a 
large  number  of  different  organizations 
to  promote  higher  character  and  noble 
citizenship.  This  work  has  commended 
the  Unitarian  cause  to  other  churches 
and  to  all  classes  engaged  in  social  bet- 
terment. Appeals  are  constantly  com- 
ing for  help  along  a  great  variety  of 
lines:  men  and  women  who  ask  for  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  some  local  temper- 
ance campaign ;  young  people  who  are 
studying  the  problem  in  preparation  for 
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debate  or  oratorical  contest ;  father  and 
mother  who  wish  to  get  the  right  in- 
formation before  their  boys  and  girls; 
teachers  who  desire  temperate  and  sane 
literature  on  the  liquor  (juestion  for  their 
students;  ministers  who  want  to  know 
where  to  tind  the  best  scientific  treatment 
of  the  drink  problem ;  prominent  women 
who  wish  to  prepare  a  temperance  paper 
for  the  local  branch  of  the  Alliance — 
an  admirable  thing  to  do ;  workers  among 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  especially  in  the  South, 
who  have  heard  of  our  free  pamphlets 
and  have  found  them  useful.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  calls  made  upon 
our  society. 

The  work  of  newspaper  publicity  car- 
ried on  by  the  president  has  been  grow- 
ing, and  it  has  been  producing  gratifying 
results.  Some  of  his  articles  have  been 
very  widely  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  land.  The  society 
urgently  needs  more  money  to  extend 
this  very  important  branch  of  its  work. 

In  the  past  the  society  has  received 
very  little  financial  help  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  probably  because  our  work  has 
been  little  known  and  interests  nearer 
at  hand  have  occupied  all  the  attention 
of  our  people.  May  I  urge  the  needs  of 
our  society  and  appeal  for  contribution 
from  our  far-western  friends?  And  let 
me  suggest  a  few  thing's  that  can  be  done : 

1.  Churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  Al- 
liance branches  can  easily  send  our  treas- 
urer at  least  one  dollar  for  an  annual 
membership ;  some  might  send  us  the 
larger  sum  of  five  dollars. 

2.  Probably  our  ministers,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic word  at  some  public  meeting 
when  entirely  appropriate,  might,  by  a 
brief  allusion  to  our  work  and  its  needs, 
induce  individuals  to  become  annual 
members  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

3.  It  is  hoped  that  there  are  at  least 
a  few  persons  of  wealth  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  will  feel  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  our  work  to  send  us  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  to  pay  for  a  life  mem- 
bership. 

These  contributions  will  be  very  wel- 
come if  sent  to  the  treasurer.  ]\Ir.  Charles 
H.  Stearns,  265  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  before  April  1,  1910. 

Joseph  H.  Crooker,  President. 

RosLiNDALE,  BOSTON,  February,  1910. 


Concerning  the   Roman   Catholic 
Church. 

By  Eev.  Francis  Watry. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  to-day  the  most 
tenderly  loved  as  well  as  the  most  cor- 
dially hated  institution  in  the  world. 
Both  these  attitudes  are  extremes,  and 
are  the  result  of  ignorance  or  prejudice 
or  both.  A  better  acquaintance  with 
facts  would  create  a  broader  outlook  and 
consequently  a  cooler  and  calmer  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  The  Catholic  Church 
never  deserved  the  affections  bestowed 
upon  her  by  some;  nor  has  she  ever 
merited  the  vials  of  wrath  poured  upon 
her  by  others.  She  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  instrumentalities  that  have  thus 
far  led  mankind  onward  and  upward  in 
the  long,  slow,  but  steadily  progressive 
march  toward  its  ultimate  goal.  To  claim 
that  she  is  the  greatest  of  these  instni- 
mentalities  is  to  betray  a  lack  of  his- 
toric perspective.  To  claim  that  she  is 
the  least  of  these,  and  only  fit  for  the 
burning,  is  evidence  of  a  judgment 
marred  by  prejudice,  and  many  times  by 
malice.  Whoso  looks  at  her  dispassion- 
ately and  studies  her  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  knowing  her  as  she  is  will,  it  seems 
to  me,  find  this  one  thing  standing  out 
prominently  above  other  things. — name- 
ly, that  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
Catholic  Church  for  a  goodly  portion  of 
its  present  possessions  and  attainments, 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 

Keligion  has  ever  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  life  of  mankind.  It  has  moved 
the  world  as  no  other  force  has  moved 
it.  The  Catholic  Church  came  into  be- 
ing at  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
people  generally  were  looking  for  a  new 
expression  of  religion.  They  were  fast 
outgrowing  the  older  conceptions  of 
religion,  and  the  symbols  and  forms  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  for  so 
long  a  time  satisfied  them  no  longer. 
They  longed  for  a  truer  and  fuller  ex- 
pression of  their  religious  thought  and 
life.  This  is  true  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  The  elaborate  ritual  worship  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  as  far  from 
satisfying  the  spiritual  hunger  of  the 
Jew  as  were  the  more  hideous  sacrifices 
and  idol-worship  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
others  from  satisfving  their  devotees. 
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When  Jesus  said  to  the  Samaritan 
woman:  "(tocI  is  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  he  was  giving  expression 
to  a  growing  sentiment  in  many  minds. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  Avere  a  great 
discovery.  He  created  nothing  in  the 
realm  of  truth,  but  simply  uncovered 
the  things  that  had  so  far  remained  prac- 
tically hidden.  But  so  profound  was  his 
insight,  and  so  penetrating:  his  spiritual 
vision,  that  his  teachings  seemed  mostly 
mere  ideals.  But  ideals  are  not  realized 
in  a  generation,  or  a  century,  or  even  in 
twenty  centuries.  Humanity  moves 
slowly;  a  step  at  a  time. 

The  first  followers  of  Jesus  were  en- 
thusiasts, and  they  made  the  mistakes 
peculiar  to  their  class.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  men  were  even  then  ready 
for  self-government  in  spiritual  things. 
It  Avas  soon  evident,  however,  that  they 
were  not.  and  a  strong  hand  to  guide 
them  became  the  pressing  need  of  the 
hour.  Out  of  this  necessity  came  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  is  not,  however, 
the  creature  of  a  day.  but  the  growth  of 
many  decades,  even  centuries.  She  came 
forth  out  of  an  era  of  stress  and  strain 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

One  of  the  first  great  services  the 
Catholic  Church  rendered  the  world  was 
to  preserve  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
the  touching  story  of  his  life  and  deeds. 
It  is  true,  we  have  the  words  of  the 
world's  greatest  religious  teacher  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory manner.  The  myth-maker 
and  the  legend-fiend  are  too  much  in  evi- 
dence on  every  page  of  that  wonderful 
story.  But  when  we  compare  the  ac- 
counts we  have,  and  which  were  authori- 
tatively handed  down  to  us,  with  those 
that  are  regarded  as  apocryphal,  we  may 
well  rejoice  that  there  was  some  authori- 
ty at  the  time  to  make  the  choice.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  That  her  decisions  in 
this  matter  were  infallible  or  even  the 
wisest  possible,  we  need  not,  and  cannot, 
maintain.  She  might  have  excluded,  for 
example,  the  Apocalypse,  concerning 
which  so  orthodox  a  scholar  a.s  Dr.  Briggs 
has  deelared  that  it  has  made  more  fools 
than  saints.    It  is  still  grinding  in  some 


parts  the  same  old  kind  of  grist.  Fanati- 
cism is  still  feeding  its  unholy  flame  upon 
its  pages.  But,  all  in  all,  the  books  that 
she  chose  and  upon  which  she  put  the 
stamp  of  her  authority  were,  considering 
the  circumstances,  chosen  Avisely  and 
well.  And  not  only  did  she  choose  these 
records  and  made  them  authoritative,  but 
also  gave  them  a  character  of  sacredness 
.so  that  many  of  her  most  devoted  sons 
spent  their  lives  in  multiplying  and  thus 
preserving  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Christendom  owes  its  Bible  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  placed  her- 
self above  the  Bible,  finding  in  that  very 
Bible  her  auth(u-ity  for  doing  so.  And 
it  was  Avell  that  she  did  so.  The  Christ- 
endom of  that  day  needed  an  authority 
to  decide  which  among  the  myriads  of 
conflicting  opinions  concerning  faith  and 
practice  was  the  more  acceptable  one. 
Of  course,  she  did  not  always  decide 
wisely.  Her  judgments  were  at  times 
grotesque,  and  the  manner  of  enforcing 
her  edicts  cruel  and  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.  But  .she  managed  thus  to  keep, 
if  not  "the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace."  at  least  the  unity  of 
the  flesh  in  the  bonds  of  force. 

Then  there  was  need  in  those  days 
of  a  missionary  force  to  carry  the  gospel 
message  into  distant  lands.  And  most 
nobly  did  she  apply  herself  to  this  dif- 
ficult task.  Greater  heroism  is  not  on 
record  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  her  missionary  services.  Like  Abra- 
ham of  old.  her  missionaries  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  they  went.  They 
carved  rude  homes  for  themselves  out 
of  the  wilderness,  and  amid  hardships 
untold  they  made  the  earth  to  yield  them 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  they  made 
it  possible  to  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  barbarian  hordes  of  north- 
ern Europe,  our  ancestors,  if  you  please. 
By  the  sweetness  of  their  lives,  by  their 
evident  unselfishness,  by  their  genuine 
love  for  their  fellowmen,  however  igno- 
rant and  rude,  by  their  earnest  desire 
to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served,  these 
missionaries  won  the  confidenece  and  af- 
fection of  these  simple  children  of  Na- 
ture and  gradiunlly  taught  them  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  as  well  as  the  elements 
of     Christianity.      Thus    they    laid    the 
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foimdation  deep  and  broad  for  the  vast 
structure  of  modern  civilization. 

I  might  go  on  and  call  attention  to 
the  services  the  Catholic  Church  has 
rendered  the  world  through  her  monks 
in  preserving  ancient  literature  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  printing-press.  I  might 
point  out  to  you  her  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  art  and  architecture.  Her  cathed- 
rals are  to-day  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  her  masterpieces 
of  art  are  the  despair  of  many  a  twen- 
tieth-century genius.  But  with  these 
every  intelligent  reader  is  familiar. 

I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  of  the 
darker  side  of  things.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  been,  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
still  is,  the  most  remorseless  tyrant  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Her  persecu- 
tions for  opinion's  sake  alone  make  up 
some  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought  and  life. 

But  here  again 

"Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

When  she  had  filled  the  measure  of  her 
iniquities  of  that  sort  she  gave  humanity 
a  Columbus  to  open  the  way  to  a  new 
world  where  for  the  first  time  man  is 
destined  to  experience  the  real  meaning 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  life.  And  no 
sooner  was  this  avenue  of  escape  from 
old-world  tyrannies  made  possible  when 
she  gave  the  the  world  a  Luther  to  pro- 
claim a  declaration  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  independence.  Out  of  her 
own  bosom,  therefore,  came  forth  the 
forces  that  are  destined  to  eventually 
either  reform  or  destroy  every  tyranny 
of  every  name  under  the  sun.  I  for  one 
believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been,  and  still  is,  in  the  hands  of  In- 
finite Wisdom  an  instrumentality  for 
good,  and  that  when  her  peculiar  work 
is  done  she  will  pass  away  and  make 
room  for  another  instrumentality  fitter 
to  serve  the  larger  needs  of  a  growing 
Avorld,  and  to  bring  humanity  another 
step  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 

*     *    * 

Real  help  is  a  rare  commodity  in  this 
world.  There  is  too  much  sympathy  and 
advice  about. — Hilda  Blaikie. 


Who  Owns  America? 

By  Eev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

At  no  time  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States  has 
the  question,  "Who  owns  America?"  been 
asked  with  more  insistence  than  now.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  purposes  and  ideals 
of  the  Constitution  have  long  since  been 
lost  or  forgotten,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  "government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  but  in- 
stead a  government  of  the  bosses,  for  the 
bosses,  and  by  the  bosses. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  will  and  wish  of 
the  people  is  no  longer  expressed  through 
State  and  national  legislative  bodies; 
that  their  interests  are  not  really  seri- 
ously considered;  that  everything  is  be- 
ing manipulated  in  favor  of  the  moneyed 
interests  of  our  country.  Instead  of 
being  represented  in  the  National  Con- 
gress, we  are  misrepresented,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people  are  fast 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  The 
time  of  Congress  is  so  occupied  in  con- 
sidering how  it  may  control  the  great 
trusts  of  our  country  without  interfering 
with  their  husincss,  that  it  has  no  time, 
and  possibly  no  inclination,  for  any  leg- 
islation favorable  to  the  masses. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  says:  "No 
despotic  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to-day  possesses  so  much  power 
over  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people 
as  has  been  held  and  exercised  by  one 
hundred  men  at  the  head  of  the  great 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  true,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  a  free 
country.  It  is  a  rich  country,  a  pros- 
perous country,  but  it  is  not  a  free 
country."  A  lecturer  recently  used  these 
words  in  addressing  a  popular  audience : 
"No  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
except  Turkey,  is  more  despotic  than 
America." 

The  Times-Herald  of  New  York  some 
time  since  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing: "The  commercial  element  of  this 
country  shall  have  its  rightful  due,  and 
that  due  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  State 
and  national  legislation." 

From  these  and  many  other  recent  ex- 
pressions of  a  similar  character  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  see  that  the 
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political  corruption  of  which  we  con- 
stantly complain  is  simply  the  overflow 
of  the  business  corruption  by  which  the 
commercial  element  gains  and  maintains 
its  "preponderating  influence."  It  is  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel. 

Behind  every  political  ring  you  may 
find  the  private  owners  of  public  fran- 
chises. 

The  "owners  of  America"  are  those 
Avho  dictate  legislation  and  set  prices 
upon  everything  you  have  to  buy  and 
upon  everything  you  have  to  sell.  Is  this 
a  natural  right  and  power  belonging  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  or  is  it  a  power 
delegated  to  a  certain  class?  Who  can 
dictate  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
prices  of  transportation  ?  Can  the  farm- 
ers in  California?  The  retail  merchant 
is  even  told  what  price  to  put  upon  what 
he  has  bought  to  offer  to  his  trade.  If 
he  deviates  from  that  order,  he  can  se- 
cure no  more  goods  when  his  present 
supply  is  disposed  of. 

The  owners  of  America,  then,  have  be- 
come such  by  a  power  conferred  upon 
them.    It  isn't  a  natural  right.    How  did 
they  procure  the  right?     By  the  use  of 
unjust  legislation  and  the  use  of  great 
combinations  of  capital.     Whoever  owns 
and  controls  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
the  means  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion owns  and  controls  America — owns 
and  controls  you  and  me.     Then,   who 
should  own  the  sources  of  wealth — a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  with  unlimited  capital, 
or  should  the  sources  of  wealth  be  owned 
by  the  whole  people  ?    It  all  depends  up- 
on whether  we  want  to  be  slaves  or  pre- 
fer to  be  free  men.      If  we  want  to  be 
free,    and   ever   expect   to   be    free,    the 
sources  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation must  be  owned  and  controlled 
collectively — by  the  whole  people.     Two 
years     ago     there    was    a    cry    of   over- 
production and  that  was  a  cause  of  the 
"hard  times."     Does  anybody  believe  it? 
Was   anybody   hungry?     Was   anybody 
half    clad?      Were    any    peoeple    cold 
through  the  long,  hard  winter  from  lack 
of  fuel  ?     If  there  was  an  over-produc- 
tion, why  didn't  the  people  buy,  eat,  and 
be  merry?     Who  had  the  over-produc- 
tion —  the   necessities   of   life?      These 
same  oAvners  of  America,  and  the  very 
men  and  women  of  this  great,  free  ( ?) 


country  of  ours,  who  had  actually  toiled 
and  produced  what  the  country  pos- 
sessed, were  so  poor  that  they  "were 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
most  common  necessities  of  life.  They 
had  worked  for  starvation  wages  for  the 
"owners  of  America,"  and  then  were 
unable  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
because  of  their  poverty.  Does  anybody 
wonder  that  we  sometimes  hear  mutter- 
ings  of  discontent  and  even  of  revolu- 
tion ?  Indeed,  we  must  have  a  revolution, 
and  our  hope  is  that  it  may  be  a  blood- 
less  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  "owners  of  America" 
disposed  of  the  over-production  they 
opened  shop  again  and  allowed — permit- 
ted— these  people  to  come  in  and  work 
for  them  again  on  starvation  wages, 
until  they  produce  enough  to  cause 
another  panic,  and  then  they  will  close 
shop  again. 

Thus  both  body  and  soul  are  enslaved 
by  a  system  which  makes  one  human 
being  dependent  upon  another  for  the 
opportunity  to  earn  his  bread  and  de- 
velop his  life.  Any  system  that  makes 
it  possible  for  any  man  or  any  number 
of  men  to  own  and  control  the  sources 
of  wealth  and  means  of  distribution  is 
wrong  in  principle.  Then  it  must  fol- 
low, that  so  long  as  the  sources  of  wealth 
are  privately  owned,  so  that  men  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  labor-power  to 
the  owners  for  sustenance,  they  are  not 
free  members  of  society  or  of  the  state. 
They  are  not  even  free  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  light  and  intui- 
tions, nor  can  they  vote  their  own  free 
will.  They  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  people  could  not  l>y  any  possi- 
bility consume  all  that  they  produce  in 
any  given  year,  and  the  possibilities  of 
production  have  scarcely  been  touched. 
But  why  produce  more  when  the  pro- 
ducer cannot  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil, 
and  times  are  most  stringent  during  a 
time  of  overproduction  ?  Isn't  this 
strange  sort  of  logic  ?  The  ways  of  gov- 
ernment are  "past  finding  out."  "They 
move  in  a  mysterious  way  their  wonders 
to  perform." 

A  few  years  ago  wages  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mines  were  cut;  this  was 
followed    by    a    strike;    coal    went    up; 
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prices  were  advanced.  Result:  the  mine 
owners  cleaned  up  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Anierio-an  people  paid  it  and  blamed  the 
strikers  for  it.  Who  suffered?  The  peo- 
ple and  the  strikers.  The  "owners  of 
America"  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
Alexander  Hamilton  says :  "He  who 
owns  my  sustenance  owns  my  moral 
beinji."  The  i)eople  cannot  respond 
morally,  and  yet  we  hold  them  morally 
responsible. 

From  whatever  point  I  view  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
security  for  any  sort  of  liberty,  no  basis 
for  a  complete  and  free  individuality, 
except  in  a  civilization  in  which  all  shall 
work  for  the  common  good,  and  each 
have  free  access  to  the  supply  of  every 
sort  of  need.  Then  "if  a  man  works  not, 
neither  shall  he  eat,"  for  the  door  of 
opportunity  shall  stand  wide  open ;  if 
he  does  not  enter  he  alone  shall  be  to 
blame. 

I  have  scarcely  touched  a  question  so 
vast  as  this,  but  I  have  at  least  indicated 
"who  owns  America,"  and  why  it  is  we 
have  so  much  graft,  poverty,  and  dis- 
tress. I  have  sought  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  owners  of  a  nation's  resources 
are  owners  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  there  is  no  escape — no  high  road 
to  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  whole 
people  except  the  people  collectively  own 
the  resources  of  the  nation. 

To  be  content  to  have  while  others 
have  not,  to  be  content  to  be  right  while 
others  are  bound  and  crushed  with 
wrong,  to  be  content  to  be  saved  apart 
from  the  common  life,  to  seek  heaven 
while  our  brothers  are  in  hell,  is  of  itself 
deepest  peridition  and  not  salvation.  It 
is  the  mark  of  Cain  in  a  new  form.  We 
are  our  brothers'  keeper,  and  while  we 
would  be  willing  to  die  that  men  might 
be  saved,  shall  we  not  fight  to  make  men 
free  ? 

Sax  Jose,  Cal. 

*     #     * 

As  the  tree  is  fertilized  by  its  own 
broken  branches  and  falling  leaves,  and 
grows  (mt  of  its  own  decay,  so  men  and 
nations  are  bettered  and  improved  by 
trial  and  refined  out  of  broken  hopes  and 
blighted  expectations. — T.  Bobertson. 


With  Master  Minds. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  man;  it  is 
worry.  Work  is  healthy;  you  could 
hardly  put  more  upon  a  man  than  he 
can  bear.  Worry  is  rust  ui)on  the  blade. 
It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys 
the  machinery;  it  is  the  friction. — 
Bcccher. 

Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what 
lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what 
lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

Affection  is  kept  alive  and  happiness 
secured  by  keeping  up  a  constant  w^ar- 
fare  against  little  selfishnesses. — J.  H. 
Perkins. 

What  makes  many  persons  discon- 
tented with  their  own  condition  is  the  ab- 
surd idea  they  form  of  happiness  of 
others. 

Humility  is  the  first  lesson  we  learn 
from  reflection,  and  self-distrust  the  first 
proof  we  give  of  having  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  ourselves. — Zimmerman. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  men  and 
women  who  are  and  have  been  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  one  pursuit,  or  limited  to 
a  single  line  of  thought,  are  narrower  in 
mind  and  more  circumscribed  in  powers 
than  those  who  have  had  a  broader  field 
of  vision  and  a  larger  culture.  They 
may  be  able  to  do  a  single  thing  per- 
haps better  than  it  has  ever  been  clone 
before ;  but  this  special  excellence  has 
been  bought  at  a  heavy  expense  of  full, 
rich,  and  rounded  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. 

The  people  in  all  lines  of  duty  who  do 
the  most  work  are  the  calmest,  most  un- 
hurried people  in  the  community.  Duties 
never  wildly  chase  each  other  in  their 
lives.  One  task  never  turns  another  out, 
nor  ever  compels  hurried  and  therefore 
imperfect  doing.  The  calm  spirit  works 
methodically,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  doing  it  w^ell,  and  therefore  works 
swiftly  though  never  appearing  to  be  in 
haste. 

It's  good  to  have  money  and  the  things 
that  money  can  buy;  but  it's  good,  too, 
to  check  up  once  in  a  while,  and  make 
sure  you  haven't  lost  the  things  that 
money  won't  buy. — George  Horace  Lor- 
imer. 
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Berkeley.  —  The  Berkeley  church  is 
rejoicing  over  the  installation  of  an 
acousticon,  which  the  generosity  of  some 
friends  of  the  church  has  brought  about. 
The  instrument  has  been  in  operation 
some  two  weeks  and  has  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  no  case  of  deafness  having 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  parish  where 
it  has  failed  to  enable  the  sufferer  to 
hear  every  word  of  the  service  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  One  woman,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  never  heard  a  word 
spoken  in  public,  is  now  participating  in 
the  Avorship  and  sermon  with  perfect 
ease,  and  many  others  who  have  not  at- 
tended church  because  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty they  have  had  in  getting  anything 
from  such  attendance  are  now  enjoying 
every  meeting  held  in  the  building.  The 
transmitter,  which  rests  on  the  pulpit  in 
front  of  the  Bible  is  inconspicuous  and 
wires  run  under  the  floor  to  the  ear- 
pieces which  have  been  scattered  in  vari- 
ous pews  so  that  those  using  them  are 
likewise  inconspicuous.  The  earpieces 
are  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  to 
fit  the  particular  cases.  Mr.  Lathrop 
saw  the  acousticon  in  operation  in  most 
of  our  large  churches  in  the  East  this 
last  summer,  and  came  home  determined 
to  introduce  it  here.  To  see  it  in  opera- 
tion is  enough  to  create  an  enthusiasm, 
for  it  stands  next  to  a  miracle  of  healing 
in  its  power  to  restore  a  lost  world  to 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  one- 
fifth  of  their  faculties. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Lenten 
season  makes  a  convenient  marking  of 
a  group  of  Sundays  in  the  winter,  the 
Berkeley  church  takes  this  time  each  year 
to  offer  evening  services  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
only  hour  of  service  offered  through  most 
of  the  year.  This  year  the  general  theme 
of  these  services  is  ''Berkeley:  Its  Vari- 
ous Interests."  Mayor  Ilodghead  opened 
the  series  with  a  discussion  of  "Our  City 
Government."  The  other  speakers  thus 
far  have  been  Professor  (}.  C.  Edwards, 
on  "The  University  and  the  Communi- 
ty," and  Principal  C.  L.  Biedenbach,  on 
"Tlie  Public  Schools  and  the  Commu- 
nity," and  there  remain  to  be  heard  Pro- 
fessor Jessica  Peixotto,  on  "Annisement 
as  a  Social  Factor" ;  Professor  Frank 
Soule,    on    "The    Preservation    of    Our 


Homes,"  and  Mr.  Lathrop,  on  "The 
Churches  and  the  Community."  So  far 
the  attendance  has  been  good.  The  Chan- 
ning  Club  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  services,  and  a  pleasant  feature 
is  a  double  cjuartet  of  young  people  from 
the  Club. 

A  recent  concert  given  by  ]\Irs.  Evelyn 
Henry  Stoppani,  of  New  York,  for  the 
Unity  Hall  fund  brought  in  about  $150. 
Mrs.  Stoppani  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
patron  of  the  hall,  as  she  started  the 
fund  some  three  years  ago  by  giving  her 
services  for  a  similar  concert.  Mite 
boxes  have  been  distributed  through  the 
parish  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  for 
the  hall  fund,  which  are  to  be  opened 
at  the  last  parish  party  for  the  year  in 
May. 

On  January  23d,  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coming  of  the  former  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  to  Berke- 
ley, was  celebrated  by  having  Mr.  Hos- 
mer in  the  pulpit  to  repeat  the  sermon 
which  was  given  as  his  first  sermon. 
To  the  Berkeley  church  this  was  the  com- 
memoration of  a  full  ten  years'  minis- 
try for  the  one  who  became  so  dearly 
loved  and  admired  during  his  four  and 
a  half  years  of  active  ministry  has  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  parish  to  con- 
tinue the  ministry  of  his  presence  among 
us.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  people, 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  that  they  all, 
including  himself,  might  reap  the  grace 
of  many  more  years  of  Mr.  Hosmer's 
presence. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — The  society  re- 
cently held  its  third  annual  dinner,  fol- 
low by  the  annual  meeting.  About 
sixty  of  the  adult  members  of  the  con- 
gregation responded  to  the  general  invi- 
tation to  attend. 

The  report  of  the  building  committee 
showed  the  cost  of  the  chajiel  with  fur- 
nishings to  be  approximately  $2,500.  Of 
this  sum  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Church  of  Our  Father 
at  Portland,  together  with  the  local 
contributions,  represented  the  largest 
amounts  and  sources.  The  only  indebt- 
edness is  upon  the  furnishings — about 
$100,  and  it  is  expected  this  will  be 
paid  by  I\lay  1st.  About  $200  more  will 
complete  some  details  within  the  build- 
ing and  put  the  grounds  in  better  condi- 
tion, but  this  will  not  be  attempted  at 
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present,  as  the  chapel  is  practically  fin- 
ished, with  a  heating  plant  installed. 
The  society  extended  a  risint>'  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  helping  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  chapel  by  special  contribu- 
tions, and  appreciation  was  expressed 
for  all  who  had  assisted  in  any  way.  The 
minister's  report  traced  the  history  of 
the  society  from  the  securing-  of  the  lot 
two  years  ago  to  the  dedication  of  the 
chapel.  Reports  were  heard  from  the 
officials  of  the  church  and  the  various 
committees. 

The  Sunday-school  has  increased  in 
number  to  thirty  scholars,  and  has  been 
divided  into  classes. 

The  Young  People's  Society  meets 
weekly  and  studies  "Great  Passages  from 
the  Bible." 

The  Alliance,  which  last  year  had  an 
average  attendance  around  three,  has 
now  a  considerable  number  interested 
and  taking  part.  It  has  been  voted  to 
join  the  National  Alliance.  The  Belling- 
ham  society,  unlike  many  others,  had  its 
foundation  aside  from  an  Alliance  organ- 
ization, and  with  the  growth  of  its  Al- 
liance will  have  all  the  working  depart- 
ments of  the  average  church.  A  feature 
of  the  Alliance  work  has  been  neighbor- 
hood teas,  once  a  month,  to  which  the 
community  is  invited. 

A  course  of  civic  services  are  now  held 
evenings  at  the  chapel,  when  prominent 
men  engaged  in  civic  work  in  the  com- 
munity speak.  The  opposition  to  Uni- 
tarianism  in  Bellingham,  ever  present, 
is  being  fanned  by  the  coming  of  "Billy" 
Sunday,  and  daily  at  preliminary  re- 
vivals Unitarianism  has  been  receiving 
attention.  It  now  seems  that  Belling- 
ham is  ready  as  a  society  to  enter  upon 
the  second  stage  of  its  work.  It  has 
secured  its  working  tools  in  a  chapel  and 
a  congregation. 

Fresno. — Secretary  Lewis  G.  Wilson 
of  the  A.  V.  A.  spent  twelve  hours  in 
Fresno  ]\Iarch  3d,  and  after  looking  over 
the  situation  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  the  present  conditions  and  future 
prospects  of  the  church.  With  a  fine 
corner  lot  and  $3,000  already  in  sight,  a 
church  building  seems  assured.  Eight 
persons  joined  the  church  recently.  The 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  March  22d. 
when  a  building  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  action  taken  on  calling  a 
permanent  pastor. 


Los  Angeles — First  Unitarian  Church. 
— At  this  writing  the  general  interest 
centers  in  the  approaching  conference  of 
the  churches  of  Southern  California, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  First  Church, 
February  28th,  March  1-2.  The  program 
indicates  a  series  of  meetings  of  unusual 
interest,  with  three  representatives  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  pres- 
ent, and  the  promise  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  attendance  of  delegates  from 
the  various  churches. 

A  Schubert  anniversary  concert  was 
given  in  the  church  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  30th.  which  was  pronounced  a 
decided  success  and  which  was  enjoyed 
by  an  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  has  introduced  an  inno- 
vation in  the  social  life  of  the  church  by 
dividing  the  city  into  eight  districts,  or 
sections,  and  appointing  in  each  section 
a  committee  of  five  or  six  women  who  are 
given  the  names  of  all  Unitarians  in 
their  territory.  These  committees,  in 
turn,  will  invite  their  territorial  neigh- 
bors to  a  reception  at  the  home  of  a  mem- 
ber, to  meet  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Hodgkin. 
These  meetings  are  called  "get-ac- 
quainted gatherings,"  and  the  plan  seems 
to  meet  with  general  approval  and  prom- 
ises good  results.  Light  refreshments  are 
served  and  music  or  other  entertainment 
added  to  fill  an  evening  pleasantly.  The 
first  of  these  "get-accpiainted  gatherings" 
was  held  Thursday  evening,  February 
10th,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mahoney,  Manhattan  Place,  where 
enough  people  were  present  to  comfort- 
ably fill  the  hoiLse,  and  it  proved  a  very 
successful  affair.  Invitations  are  now 
out  for  the  second  reception,  Thursday 
evening.  February  2-tth,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Schmeiser,  Grattan  Street.  This 
will  gather  in  an  entirely  different  set  of 
people.  The  Alliance  officers  are  honored 
with  invitations  to  all  these  gatherings, 
and  the  committee  of  the  section  next 
following  is  also  invited.  The  plan 
should  result  in  greatly  increased  fellow- 
ship. 

Thursday,  February  17th,  was  Alli- 
ance Literary  Afternoon,  when  INIrs. 
Boynton  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
and  Miss  Margaret  M. 
excellent   paper   on  the 


current  events, 
Fette  read  an 
"Passion  Plav 


of 


Oberammergau. 
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The  Sunday-school  is  preparing  to 
hold  a  fair  and  entertainment  in  the 
church,  Saturday  evening,  February 
26th.  There  Avill  be  a  tamale  booth, 
one  for  popcorn,  one  for  French  candy, 
and  another  for  Dutch  cocoa.  Those 
serving  will  be  dressed  in  character, 
and  shadow  plays  will  form  a  feature 
of  the  entertainment  Miss  ]\Ieyer,  the 
superintendent,  is  working  very  ener- 
getically for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

The  Young  People  will  figure  in  the 
coming  conference  entertainment,  hav- 
ing arranged  a  supper  and  reception 
for  the  visiting  Young  People  on  Tues- 
day evening  in  the  church.  They  have 
also  undertaken  to  assist  Rev.  Dana 
Bartlett.  of  the  Bethlehem  Institution, 
in  his  night  schools,  and  have  agreed  to 
provide  eighteen  teachers  for  Monday 
nights. 

The  ]\Ien's  Club,  which  has  meetings, 
with  supper,  once  a  month,  had  for  their 
speaker  on  Friday,  February  11th,  Hon. 
Robert  Watchorn,  for  many  years  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  in  New  York 
City,  who  addressed  them  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  immigrant. 

Palo  Alto.  —  "Mr.  Clarence  Reed, 
minister  of  our  Unitarian  Church,  de- 
livered Sunday  night  the  first  of  a  series 
of  four  lectures  on  the  "Temples  of 
Egypt."  A  large  audience  w^as  present 
and  everyone  w'ho  heard  Mr.  Reed  sure- 
ly felt  that  the  lecture  was  one  of  the 
finest  ever  delivered  in  Palo  Alto.  Mr. 
Reed  is  a  most  scholarly  gentleman  and 
is  an  orator  of  unusual  ability." — Palo 
Alto  Times,  Januarv  17,  1910. 

The  subjects  of  these  four  lectures 
were:  January  16th,  "Karnak.  the  Sub- 
lime"; January  23d,  "Abu  Simbel,  the 
Mysterious" ;  January  30th,  "Philae,  the 
Beautiful":  February  6th,  "Edfu,  the 
Worshipful." 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  in 
these  lectures,  ]\rr.  Reed  then  announced 
the  following:  February  13th,  "Lincoln, 
the  Apostle  of  Democracy";  February 
20th,  "Washington,  the  Apostle  of 
Americanism";  February  27th,  "Pin- 
chot,  the  Apostle  of  Conservation." 

Good  houses  have  greeted  these  lec- 
tures, although  the  weather  has  often 
been  severe.     An  augmented  choir  on 


these  occasions  has  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  meetings. 

The  Women's  Alliance  of  Palo  Alto 
has  held  each  month  an  all-day  session 
at  the  home  of  some  member  of  the  Alli- 
ance. This  long  session  was  for  socia- 
bility and  to  work  for  our  Christmas 
fair.  This  semester  the  long  session  is 
dropped,  but  the  study-class  programs 
continue  as  before.  All  meetings  are 
held  this  semester  in  the  church  parlor. 
Different  ladies  in  turn  act  as  hostess 
and  light  refreshments  are  served  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  programs 
for  the  study-class  during  the  year  have 
been  on  "Representative  Women." 
Each  member  in  alphabetic  order  gives 
a  report.  Our  next  report,  March  8th, 
is  to  be  under  the  general  heading 
"Leaders  in  New  Fields."  The  special 
topic  is  "Frances  Power  Cobbe:  The 
Rights  of  Animals,"  given  by  Mrs.  Alice 
L.  Park.  These  reports  have  proved  so 
interesting  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  "Representative  California 
Women"  be  taken  up  for  study  next 
year. 

The  decoration  of  the  church,  too,  has 
been  done  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
"all-togetherness"  that  comes  from  this 
alphabetic  order  has  brought  acute  in- 
terest in  people  and  in  a  study  of  what 
flower  each  one  w^ould  best  take  his 
privilege  of  having  that  much  part  in 
the  services  for  the  day. 

The  many  colors  in  our  church  oc- 
casioned many  questions  as  to  proper 
.  decoration.  A  professiona'l  decorator 
was  hired  by  private  subscription  for 
three  months  to  place  the  flowers  that 
were  brought,  but  before  half  of  that 
time  had  gone  by  the  members  were 
asking  to  do  their  own  placing. 

The  peculiar  interior  finish  of  our 
church  seems  to  lend  itself  best  to  the 
wild  and  natural  effects,  and  surely 
nowhere  could  there  be  more  beautiful 
natural  growth  than  in  and  about  Palo 
Alto.  The  annual  display  of  wild 
flowers  given  in  the  lower  hall  of  our 
l)ublic  library  has  done  much  to  show 
that. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Men's  Unitarian 
Club  of  Palo  Alto  have  recently  been 
held.  The  first  one  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Professor  G.  H.  ]Marx,  when 
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the  topic  for  discussion  was  the  philos- 
ophy of  Professor  Wm.  James  in  its 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
future  life.  This  discussion  was  led  by 
Professor  Sabine  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment of  Stanford  University.  The 
second  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Professor  Elmore,  when  Professor 
McFarlane  contributed  an  interesting 
discussion  of  ]\Ietchnikoff 's  "Prolonga- 
tion of  Life."  The  club  has  about 
twenty-five  members. 

Quarterly  congregational  meetings — 
family  gatherings  —  just  after  church 
are  held,  to  which  all  interested  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  are  invited.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  meetings  will  bring 
the  minister,  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
congregation  more  in  touch  with  each 
other,  and  will  give  the  minister  a  less 
formal  way  to  talk  to  his  people. 

Redlands. — Early  in  the  year  a  series 
of  monthly  church  socials  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  first  one  M^as  held  on  Friday 
evening,  February  4th.  It  was  a  de- 
cided success.  Coffee  was  served  by  the 
ladies  with  a  box  luncheon,  after  which 
games  for  the  young  people,  and  a  social 
hour  for  the  older  ones  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  7th, 
the  ladies  of  the  Alliance  served  supper 
to  the  Liberal  Men's  League,  in  the 
Sunday-school  room.  The  proceeds 
made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
funds  of  the  Alliance.  On  Wednesday. 
February  16th.  the  Alliance  held  an  all- 
day  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
aprons  which  had  been  ordered. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Club  will  be  held  on  February  23d.  As 
it  occurs  so  near  the  date  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  the  program  will  be  ap- 
propriate to  that  occasion. 

San  Diego.  —  The  Channing  Club, 
which  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  societies 
of  the  church,  meets  every  Monday  af- 
ternoon, and  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  dissemination  of  liberal  thought. 
Among  its  members  are  many  from  the 
various  churches  and  religious  societies 
of  the  city.  The  members  of  the  club, 
like  the  great  leader  whose  name  they 
have  adopted,  stand  "with  those  who 
strive   and   pray    for   clear   light"    and 


aspire  to  that  which  Coleridge,  the  poet,, 
said  that  Channing  possessed  —  "the 
love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
love."  At  each  meeting  a  fine  musical 
program  is  given,  a  rendition  of  current 
events,  an  address  or  essay,  usually  by 
a  member,  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  subject  presented.  The 
article  published  in  this  magazine,  en- 
titled "Man's  Responsiveness  to  Ex- 
ternal Influences,"  was  written  for  and 
read  before  the  club  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  has  labored  so  earnestly  to 
elevate  the  club  to  its  present  standard 
that  she  is  lovingly  styled  the  mother 
of  the  club.  At  each  meeting  there  are 
many  visitors  from  among  the  thinking 
people  of  the  city  and  from  the  many 
tourists  who  come  to  enjoy  our  genial 
climate. 

The  Outlook  Club  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's  Society  held  its  annual  banquet 
February  11th.  with  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  at  the  tables.  The  Club  is 
gaining  weekly  in  interest  and  member- 
ship. 

The  Alliance  held  its  social  meeting 
on  February  24th.  A  large  number 
Avere  present. 

A  number  of  our  members  will  attend 
the  Southern  Conference  at  Los  Angeles 
February  28th  to  March  3d. 

San  Jose. — The  first  Unitarian  Church 
of  San  Jose  is  not  dead — nor  yet  even 
sleeping;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  very 
much  alive  and  in  earnest. 

Since  the  coming  to  us  of  our  new 
pastor,  Mr.  Shrout,  a  new  and  a  true 
uplift  is  felt  throughout  the  parish.  The 
old  activities  are  quickening,  and  new 
ones  are  springing  into  life. 

The  Ames  Alliance  has  an  effective 
and  increasing  membership,  a  new  and 
enjoyable  feature  this  winter  being  the 
all-day  sessions, — sewing  and  other  work 
for  the  morning,  a  generous  lunch  at 
the  noon  hour,  and  the  business  session 
in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  we  had 
much  time  to  prepare  for  the  annual 
sale  held  in  December  and  which  netted 
us  a  goodly  sum. 

The  Cranford.  a  new  youne  people's 
class,  has  been  organized  along  literary 
and  dramatic  lines.  Shakespeare  is  be- 
ing studied  to  some  extent,  and  two  play- 
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lets  have  been  very  successfully  pro- 
duced. Cranford  is  also  a  strong  feature 
in  the  social  life  of  the  church. 

To  our  pastor  we  are  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  the  "Open  Court,"  the 
broadest  kind  of  a  club,  where  all  persons 
interested  in  the  live,  vital  questions  of 
the  day  are  welcome,  and  free  to  speak. 
Much  is  hoped  from  this  organization. 

The  Sunday-school  is  not  large,  but 
is  in  the  most  efficient  hands.  Teachers 
are  devoted  and  constant,  and  their  ef- 
forts cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded  by 
growth  of  numbers  and  interest — a  re- 
sult most  earnestly  hoped  for,  as  we  all 
know  that  very  largely  as  the  Sunday- 
school  of  to-day  is  so  will  be  the  church 
of  the  future. 

San  Francisco. — A  good  month  in  the 
church  work  and  services.  Mr.  Leavitt 
has  maintained  a  high  level  of  strong 
sermons  on  vital  topics.  He  has  a  way 
of  taking  a  familiar  passage  of  Scripture 
and  giving  it  a  fresh  hold  on  the  mem- 
orj^  with  a  meaning  never  before  at- 
tached, emphasizing  some  practical 
phase  of  daily  life. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  has 
nothing  special  to  report  for  February, 
the  committees  having  all  been  so  busy 
there  was  no  time  to  talk  of  what  they 
had  done.  On  February  14th  Mr. 
Leavitt  spoke  of  "Words — Just  Words," 
giving  many  derivations  and  definitions, 
and  if  all  words  carried  as  much  mean- 
ing as  those  he  gave,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  contempt  usually  attached 
to  that  expression.  ^Mrs.  Birmingham, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  sang  most 
delightfully.  On  February  28th  Mrs.  0. 
D.  Baldwin  will  give  a  ''Paper  on  a  Gar- 
den," and  Mrs.  John  McGraw,  "piano 
songs." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  fills  an  im- 
portant place  in  connection  with  our 
church  work.  Under  its  auspices  classes 
have  been  carried  on  in  French,  modern 
drama.  Bible  study,  elocution  and  his- 
tory, all  well  attended  by  its  members 
as  well  as  by  others.  On  February  7th 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  chosen :  President,  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Peart;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Stebbins;  Second  Vice-President, 
INIrs.  B.  Leavitt;  Recording  Secretary, 
INIrs.  R.  W.  Hollingsworth ;   Correspond- 


ing Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Raiguel ;  Busi- 
ness Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Cowles; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  W.  StadtmuUer. 
Later  Mrs.  B.  F.  Xorris  gave  a  fine 
reading  of  "Saul,"  and  Miss  H.  G.  Heath 
and  Mr.  W.  Glenn  sang,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  large  audience. 

Sedro  Woolley,  Wash.  —  Unitarian 
services  have  been  continued  at  this  place 
after  the  summer  vacation,  Fred  Alban 
Weil  of  Bellingham  preaching  every  few 
weeks.  The  services  have  an  average 
attendance  of  some  twenty-five.  No  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  secure  a  crowd 
through  sensational  preaching,  and  those 
M'ho  attend  are  evidently  interested  and 
continue  to  be  present.  Mrs.  Wilbra 
Coleman  has  started  an  Alliance  organ- 
ization, which  meets  regularly.  No  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  to  build  a 
church  in  Sedro,  but  to  sow  the  seeds 
for  future  activity  in  this  direction. 
Meanwhile  the  work  is  helpful,  and  is  not 
only  strengthening  individuals  in  their 
religious  belief,  but  increasing  confidence 
in  the  spread  of  LTnitarianism  generally 
in  this  vicinity.  The  first  Unitarian  ser- 
mon in  Sedro  was  preached  about  a  year 
ago. 

*    *    * 

This  department  conducted  by  William  MarweU. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 

Among  the  publications  in  press  for  spring 
issue  by  Paul  Elder  and  Company  are  the 
follo\A-ing:  "By  the  Way,"  pleasant  travel  let- 
ters with  useful  notes  for  tourists,  by  Agness 
Greene  Foster,  author  of  "You  and  Some 
Others,"  poems  for  occasions;  "Obil,  Keeper  of 
Camels,"  being  the  parable  of  the  man  whom 
the  disciples  saw  casting  out  devils,  by  Lucia 
Chase  Bell;  "Friendship,"  a  mosaic  essay  on  a 
lofty  theme  (new  revised  edition),  compiled  by 
Paul  Elder;  "To  Friendship,"  a  lyric  exaltation 
of  pure  friendship,  by  Agness  Greene  Foster; 
"Quatrains  of  Christ,"  a  Rubaiyat  of  Christian 
Faith  (new  edition),  by  George  Creel.  The 
same  firm  announce  several  new  groups  of  cards, 
variously  printed,  decorated  or  hand  colored, 
including  cards  for  birthdays,  Easter,  for  oc- 
casions, place  cards,  favors,  tallies  and  toasts, 
and  a  series  of  Sunbeams  by  Agness  Greene 
Foster. 

«     «     « 

"]\rany  perfect  defenses  are  spoiled 
by  hurried  action." 
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Dust. — A  sign  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  store  in  Lawrence:  "Man  is 
made  of  dust.  Dust  settles.  Are  you  a 
man?" — Boston  Record. 

He  Knew. — "Doctor,"  said  the  con- 
valescent, smiling  weakly,  "You  may 
send  in  your  bill  any  day  now."  "Tut, 
tut!"  replied  the  M.  D.,  silencing  his 
patient  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "You're 
not  strong  enough  yet." — Leslie' sWeekly. 

Corrected. — At  a  dedication  festival 
services  at  a  country  church  the  follow- 
ing announcement  was  made  by  the 
vicar:  "The  collections  to-day  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  arch-fund,  and  not,  as  erron- 
eously printed  on  the  service  papers,  to 
the  arch-fiend." — London  Daily  News. 

"De  reason  why  Mr.  Taft's  so  popular 
is  jes'  because  he's  got  so  much  pussonal 
magnitude." — Uncle  Ehen. 

In  Character. — Wife — Is  there  any 
difference  between  a  fort  and  a  fortress  ? 
Husband — Not  much,  except,  of  course, 
that  a  fortress  must  be  harder  to  silence ! 
— Lip  pine  ott's. 

Probably  the  Latter.  —  When  a 
man's  wife  laughs  at  his  jokes  they  are 
pretty  good — or  else  she  is. — Universalist 
Leader. 

An  Inducement.  —  Lady — I  want  to 
put  in  this  advertisement  for  a  cook.  It 
will  go  in  three  lines,  w^on't  it?  Clerk 
(after  counting) —No,  madam.  We'll 
have  to  charge  you  for  four  lines;  but 
you  can  put  in  four  more  words  if  you 
wish.  Lady  (suddenly  inspired) — Say 
"Policeman  stationed  opposite  corner!" 
— Answers. 

"Why  weren't  you  at  the  kirk  on  Sun- 
day?" asked  the  Scots  minister  of  the 
parishioner  M'ho  had  strayed  to  the 
church  of  another  preacher,  on  meeting 
the  culprit  a  day  or  two  later. 

"I  was  at  Mr.'  McClellan's  kirk,"  said 
the  other. 

"I  don't  like  you  running  about  to 
strange  kirks  like  that,"  continued  the 
minister.  "Not  that  I  object  to  you 
hearing  Mr.  McClellan,  but  I'm  sure  you 
widna  like  your  sheep  straying  into 
strange  pastures." 

"I  widna  care  a  grain,  sir,  if  it  was 
better  grass,"  responded  the  parishioner. 


BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80        .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .      .50         .56 

"Life's   Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion    of    a      Sensible 

American" 80         .86 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKLETS  ON  SALE  AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 
Price   10c  each;  $1.00  per  dozen. 
Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 
The  Two  Handles. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Faith  of  an  Optimist. 

By   Charles   F.   Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

By   \V.   C.   Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

By  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

By  Sam   Walter  Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Faithful  Souls. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
For  the  Time  of  Trouble. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 

From  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

By   Ellen   T.   F.   Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good- Will. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

By  Josephine  Pollard. 
Waiting. 

By  John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

By  William  Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

By  Charles  Swain. 
For  All  the   Gladness   of   Life    (Thanksgiv- 
ing).    By  Charles  F.  Dole. 


The  Composite  Ideal.     Five  sermons  by  Dr. 

George  R.  Dodson.  Price  75c  in  cloth. 
The  Quiet  Colored  End  of  Evening.  A 
Thought  for  Christmas  Eve. 

Bv  Augustus  M.  Lera.  Price  25c. 
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"TRUE    AMERICAN    TYPES." 

Vol.  I — "John    Gilley:    Maine    Farmer    and 

Fisherman."     By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vol.  II — "Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer 

and  Preacher."    By  Robert  Collyer. 

Vol.  Ill  — "Cap'n  Chadwick:  Marblehead 
Skipper  and  Shoemaker."  By  John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Vol.  IV— "David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woods- 
man and  Riverdriver."  By  Fannie  H. 
Eckstorm. 

Vol.  V— "Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  Master 
Driver."     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

"Joshua  James:  Life-Saver."     By  Sumner  I. 

Kimball. 
Price,  each  60  cents  net;  by  mail,  65  cents. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Wonderful  Life. 

By   C.  F.  Dole. 

Church  Going. 

By  G.  F.  Hoar. 

Fulfillment  of  Citizenship. 

By  A.  U.  A. 

Church  Attendance. 

By  S.   G.  Wilson. 
Miracles. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Christ   Birth-Poem. 

By  W.   C.   Gannett. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

By  F.  \V.  Perkins. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

Bv  Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  Bible. 

By  J.  A.  Cruzan. 
Resources  Against  Discouragement. 

By  M.  O.  Simons. 
Three  Centuries  of  Unitarianism  in  Hungary 

By  J.   T.   Sunderland. 
Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 

By  Charles  W.  Casson. 
What  Shall  We  Do  to  Be  Saved? 

By  C.  J.  Street. 
What  Unitarianism  Really  Is. 

By  Thomas  R.  Slicer. 
Unitarianism  and  Modern  Thought. 

By  W.  S.   Morgan. 
The  Peril  of  Paganism. 

By  .Vngus  P.  Reccord. 
The     Religious     Training     of     our     Young 
People. 

E}'  Jonathan   Smith. 
Self-consecration. 

By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 
I  Am  the  Way. 

By  Jclin   F.  W.  W^are. 
The  Unpardonable  Sin. 

By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 
The  Mother  and  Her  Boys. 

By  Mrs.  Brooke  Herford. 


"With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis   H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  w^ork. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,         -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock  C.  Percy  Murdock 

GEO.  U.  MURDOCK  CSi  SON 

INSURANCE 
FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Gal. 


EXACT  5I2E  OF  BOTTLE 


IRieger's 

Flower  Drops 


Lasts    Longer    Than 
Any  Other  Perfume 

Tlie  Tiiost  exquisite  perfume  scirnce 
ever  produced.  Made  from  the  Howirs 
by  a  new  process:  contains  no  alcohol; 
a  sumle  drop  diffuses  tlie  odor  of  m 
thuusand  blossoms  and  lasts  tor  weeks. 
An   appropi"iate  frift  at  any    time. 

A  Bottle  for  $  1.50  That  Will 
Last  For  Months 

at  drus'tt'ists  or  sent  postpaid.  Send 
check,  stamps,  cuirency,  money  order. 
4  odors:  Lily  of  Valley,  Violet,  Hose, 
Crab.ipiile.  Packed  in  turned  and  pol- 
ished maple  wood  case.  Money  lefund- 
ed  if  this  IS  not  the  finest  pei'fume  you 
ever  used.  SAMPLES  FREE 
To  anvone  who  names  their  druc-trist 

PAUL  RItGER.  180  First  Street.  SAN  fRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Rieger's  Perfumes 


BankBond 


"Look  for  the  Watermark," 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL     &     CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 


Fisher  CBi  Co.  (inc.) 

HATTERS    AND 
FURNISHERS 

728  Market  St San  Francisco 

W^.  W^.  MONTAGUE  CBb  CO. 

STOVES,  METALS, 

IRON  PIPE,  MANTELS, 
GRATES  AND  TILING 

Manufacturers  of 
STAMPED    CORRUGATED   IRON 


557  Market  Street 
San  Francisco         -        -        -  California 
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DEVOTED    TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER    LIFE 


Smttuirtaltlg 

'^^l  \E  cannot  believe  that  the  feet 

^  W    f  of  loving,  aspiring,  hoping, 

^^^/    suffering,  sorrowing  mortals 

tend  only  to  the  darkness  and 

nothingness  of  the  grave;  but  as  when,  in 

wandering   through   some   unknown 

country,  we  see  a  road  beaten  with  much 

travel,   leading  down  to  the  shore  of  a 

river,  and  into  the  river,  and  lost  there, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  a  road  emerges  also 

from  the  other  side,  and  that  between 

them,  uniting  them,  is  a  ferry  or  a  ford 

— so  we  know  that  the  road  which  leads 

to  the  river  of  death  emerges  on  the 

other  side.    And,  again,  if  we  believe 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet," 

still  less  can  we  believe  that  the  feet  of 
any  spirit  are  guided  across  the  river  of 
death  only  to  be  led  at  last  to  the  lake  that 
burneth  forever.  We  see  also  how  the 
science  of  faith  involves  faith  in  human 
nature,  faith  in  the  great  movements  of 
history,  faith  in  the  struggles  of  human 
thought  and  of  human  life. 

CHARLES  CARROLL  EVERETT. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
APRIL,      19  10 
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ing  conflicting  claims.  Every  action  we 
take  involves  some  form  of  judgment, 
and  the  degree  of  success  we  attain  is 
closely  related  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  formed  the  habit  of  prompt  and  wise 
judgment.  Judgment  as  a  habit  is  predi- 
cated on  ability  to  be  just  and  on  persis- 
tency in  being  just,  and  to  be  just  at  all 
one  must  have  respect  to  equilibrium. 

When  the  man  who  preserves  his  bal- 
ance makes  up  his  mind,  he  is  fortified 
in  his  position  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
other  side.  He  has  something  besides 
prejudice  to  back  him  up,  and  he  can 
be  fair  to  those  with  whom  he  differs. 
He  also  works  free  from  temperamental 
predilections.  If  he  is  a  natural  optim- 
ist, he  learns  to  recognize  shadows  and 
respect  dangers.  If  he  is  inclined  to 
gloom  and  foreboding,  he  discovers  silver 
linings  to  the  clouds,  and  gains  faith  in 
the  commanding  power  of  sunshine.  He 
learns  that  there  is  a  law  of  compensation 
and  a  measure  of  balance  in  all  things, 
and  finds  good  in  unsuspected  places.  He 
even  learns  that  the  unbalanced  man  has 
his  place,  often  fulfills  a  highly  useful 
purpose,  and  yet  would  not  be  a  safe  and 
wholesome  type  for  all  mankind. 


but  is  it  not  something  more  ?  Was  there 
ever  evidenced  as  much  unselfish  effort 
for  the  general  good?  Is  there  not  a 
higher  standard  of  life — in  the  home,  in 
business,  and  politics?  Is  not  more  ex- 
pected and  insisted  upon?  Does  money 
and  great  possessions  give  the  possessor 
the  highest  claim  to  honor  and  respect? 
Do  fraud  and  bribery  go  unrebuked? 
Is  it  conceded  that  all  is  fair  in  war  or 
in  politics?  Do  we  as  a  nation  worship 
wealth,  or  fail  to  rebuke  even  a  suspicion 
of  wrong  in  high  places? 

And  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  allow  de- 
spondency to  paralyze  our  effort  for 
better  things  ?  If  we  are  l)alanced  do  we 
not  find  ground  for  courage  and  prom- 
ise for  effort  ?  Can  we  be  debarred  from 
hope,  and  driven  to  doubt  the  Eternal 
Goodness  ? 


It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  of  balance 
can  be  full  of  either  satisfaction  or  de- 
spair at  present  world  conditions.  Surely 
there  are  monstrous  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  bad  habits  to  be  eradicated,  low 
ideals  to  be  supplanted  by  higher.  There 
is  much  ignorance,  weakness,  and  wick- 
edness in  the  world,  and  moral  growth 
often  seems  depressingly  slow,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  spiritual 
Avorld,  like  the  physical,  is  in  the  making. 
We  know  not  through  what  aeons  the 
continents  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  is 
not  man  greater  than  a  mountain  and 
better  worth  waiting  for? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  bemoan  an  age 
of  materialism,  but  is  it  wholly  just  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  materialistic. 


Is  it  not  proven  every  day  that  the 
only  sure  reliance  is  integrity?  and  is 
there  not  less  deceit  in  trade?  Has  not 
the  law  registered  public  sentiment  caus- 
ing manufacturers  to  label  their  goods 
with  regard  to  truth,  giving  the  world 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  really  buying? 

Is  there  not  less  exploitation  of  child 
labor,  more  responsibility  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  justice  toward  the  helpless, 
more  real  sympathy  for  the  suffering, 
and  greater  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
those  who  need  the  helping  hand? 

There  is  enough  that  needs  doing  to 
tax  the  utmost  energy  of  those  who 
would  be  helpful.  If  it  is  to  be  done 
courage  must  be  preserved,  and  to  have 
it  we  must  keep  our  balance. 


The  feurth  anniversary  of  the  great 
disaster  Avhich  so  profoundly  affected 
San  Francisco  is  at  hand,  and  it  brings 
to  mind  an  interesting  story  altogether 
creditable  to  human  nature  as  exem- 
plified broadly  in  present  day  standards 
of  honor.     The  Bancroft- Whitney   Co., 
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law  publishers,  havino^  accounts  with 
lawyers  and  law-booksellers  all  over  the 
country  lost  not  only  all  their  stock  and 
plates  but  all  their  books  of  accounts, 
and  were  left  without  any  evidence  of 
what  was  owing  them.  They  knew  that 
exclusive  of  accounts  considered  doubt- 
ful there  was  due  them  by  customers 
other  than  those  in  San  Francisco 
$175,000.  Their  only  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  particulars  was  through 
those  who  owed  it.  They  decided  to 
make  it  wholly  a  matter  of  honor,  and 
sent  to  the  35.000  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  the  following  printed  circular : 

To  our  Friends  and  Patrons: 

a — We  have  lost  all  our  records  of  ac- 
counts. 

h — Our  net  loss  will  exceed  $400,000. 

Simply  a  Question  of  Honor 
First — Will  each  lawyer  in  the  country 
send  us  a  statement  of  what  he  owes 
us,  whether  due  or  not  due.  and  names 
of  books  covered  by  said  statement  on 
enclosed  blank  (blue  blank). 
Second — Information  for  our  records 
(yellow  blank). 

Third — Send  us  a  postal  money  order 
for  all  the  money  j^ou  can  now  spare. 

Please  Fill  Out  and  Send  Us  as  Soon 
AS  Possible  the  Forms  Enclosed. 
May.  15,  1906. 

Returns  of  money  and  of  acknowl- 
edgment were  prompt  and  encouraging. 
Some  of  those  considered  doubtful  were 
the  first  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness. Before  long  they  were  able  to 
reproduce  their  books  and  the  acknowl- 
edged l)alances  nearly  equalled  their  es- 
timated total  of  good  accounts.  Remit- 
tances are  still  being  made.  Up  to  date 
over  $170,000  has  been  paid  or  acknowl- 
edged. Of  this  amount  about  $25,000 
covers  accounts  not  included  in  their 
estimate  of  collectible  indebtedness. 
This  ])rings  their  estimated  total  to 
$200,000,  and  establishes  the  fact  that 
over  85  per  cent  of  all  that  Avas  owed 
them  was  acknowledged  promptly  under 
■\his  call  on  honor. 


Within  the  past  month  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  receipt  of  a  check  for  $250 
from  a  lawyer  in  Florida  for  a  bill  in- 
curred four  years  ago,  of  which  they 
had  no  memory.  Let  those  w^ho  scoff  at 
ideals  and  bemoan  the  dishonesty  of  this 
materialistic  age  take  note  that  money 
is  not  all,  and  let  those  who  grudgingly 
admit  that  there  are  a  few  honest  men 
but  no  honest  lawyers  take  notice  that 
even  lawyers  have  some  sense  of 
honor.  C.  A.  M. 


Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

I  have  recentlv  read  a  verv  charming 
and  convincing  essay  upon  the  "Advan- 
tages of  Ugliness,"  wherein  the  writer 
observes  that  there  is  a  durabilitv,  a  fix- 
edness,  a  respectability  about  ugliness 
that  wins  our  respect  and  confidence. 
Beauty  is  vain,  transitory,  skin-deep, 
but  ugliness  oftentimes  takes  hold  on 
character  and  becomes  a  spur  to  effort. 
"Deformity  provokes  men  to  industry," 
said  Bacon,  Avhile  beauty  of  form  and 
face  is  usually  a  real  drawback  to  the 
aspiring  young  man,  for  it  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  play  the  fool. 

Even  the  fair  sex  seem  advantaged  by 
positive  plainness.  ^Nlany  of  the  queens 
of  society  visit  the  beauty  doctor  in 
vain,  for  not  one  among  them  can  add 
a  cubit  to  the  stature,  and  few  can  rem- 
edy that  mistake  of  nature  Avhich  ren- 
ders a  woman  both  "plump  and  thin  at 
the  same  time, — that  is.  plump  where 
she  ought  to  be  thin,  and  thin  where  she 
ought  to  be  plump."  Yet  these  so-called 
unfortunate  women  frequently  prove 
themselves  irresistibly  fascinating. 

Mirabeau,  who  had  the  features  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  whose  face  looked  like 
that  of  a  tiger  jiitted  with  small-pox, 
explained  to  a  friend  the  secret  of  his 
success  in  intrigue  by  affirming:  "Ah, 
you  know  not  the  power  of  my  ugliness." 


Could  not  an  essay  equally  convinc- 
ing be  written  upon  the  "Advantages  of 
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Stupidity"?  Especially  stupidity  of 
the  academic  variety,  stupidity  dignified 
with  a  degree,  and  wearing  gown  or  cas- 
sock? Is  it  not  a  disadvantage  that  a 
man  think  too  profoundly  and  that  he 
feel  too  intensely?  Such  a  man  is  iso- 
lated. A  great  gulf  separates  him  from 
the  masses,  and  the  plodding,  plain  peo- 
ple can  hardly  fail  to  resent  a  felt  in- 
feriority. To  be  a  real  and  present 
helper  of  his  fellows  one  had  best  be  but 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  "rank  and  file." 
And  that  is  just  the  position  of  the  ordi- 
nary mind  trained  in  the  schools.  Su- 
perior education  lifts  a  man  a  little,  but 
only  a  little,  above  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  the  work-a-day  world. 

"0,  these  stupid  men  of  science," 
wrote  Victor  Hugo,  in  a  moment  of 
impatience.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  scientific  work  of  greatest 
value  is  carried  on  by  very  ordinary 
men  fitted  by  arduous  study  for  their 
special  tasks.  Stupid  preachers,  law- 
yers and  doctors,  who  never  so  much  as 
approach  greatness,  serve  their  day  and 
generation  well  and  faithfully.  Unu- 
sual mental  ability,  like  physical  beauty, 
is  too  often  a  temptation.  The  bright, 
keen  man  is  smart  rather  than  useful. 
The  man  with  top-lofty  forehead  may 
dwell  so  far  in  the  clouds  that  were  the 
clouds  to  receive  him  out  of  our  sight 
small  loss  would  accrue  to  any  one.  The 
fellow  with  deep,  unutterable  eyes  may 
be  looking  toward  the  immensities,  but 
our  need  is  for  the  fellow  with  an  eye 
for  clean  streets,  and  decent  tenements, 
and  disinfected  politics. 

So  it  seems  possible  to  be  over- 
weighted with  intellectual,  as  well  as 
material  riches.  A  fact  that  I  am  sure 
will  comfort  the  reader,  as  it  is  a  solace 
to  the  writer. 

Intellectual  poverty  is  not  without  its 
brighter  side.  In  this  age  and  country 
wisdom  is  loneliness,  while  mediocre 
talents  insure  a  large  and  growing  com- 
panionship. 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  so  much  as  hint 
that  the  foregoing  desultory  remarks 
point  to  a  weakness  of  Unitarianism. 
"Much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad," 
was  said  of  one  of  old.  Can  it  be  that 
much  science  hath  made  us  cold  ?  Is  the 
demand  for  truth,  and  truth  only,  in 
religion  fatal  to  that  near  and  dear  fel- 
lowship with  the  multitude — the  weary 
millions — who  are  not  seeking  exactitude 
in  credal  statements,  but  warmth, 
beauty,  life, — in  a  word  salvation  from 
the  mean,  and  sordid,  and  lustful 
world  ? 

We  cannot  cease  to  demand  truth  in 
religion,  as  we  demand  truth  in  all  de- 
partments of  thought  and  efit'ort,  for 
this  is  health,  and  life,  and  peace  to  the 
awakened  soul.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  see 
the  full  sweep  of  the  circle  of  truth. 
The  near  segment  we  possess  hides  the 
larger  circumference  beyond.  We  are 
tricked  by  fragmentary  phrases.  In- 
stance our  central  statement,  "Salvation 
by  Character."  Good  enough  and  true 
enough,  but  how  incomplete !  It  is 
much  like  saying  "riches  by  riches"  or 
"health  by  health." 

The  right  kind  of  character  is  salva- 
tion, but  how  shall  we  attain  it?  Ah, 
there's  the  rub.  Would  not  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth,  about  man's  chief  con- 
cern, religion, — include  life,  love,  salva- 
tion ?  ITnitarianism  has  done  many 
admirable  things  admirably,  but  it  does 
not  change  radically  bad  men  into  rad- 
ically good  men.  In  old-fashioned 
speech,  "our  gospel  does  not  reach  the 
sinner."  We  lose  connection  somewhere 
with  the  lowliest  and  most  needy  of 
God's  creatures.  Let  no  orthodox 
reader  smile  because  of  this  frank  con- 
fession. Your  churches  are  doing  but 
little  better.  Salvation  Army  "Jim" 
and  "Nell,"  or  the  humble  settlement 
worker,  put  us  all  to  shame. 

What  is  the  matter?  Wherein  lies 
our  weakness?  Serious  answers  grate- 
ful Iv  received.  W.  D.  S. 
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The  Alliance  at  Redlands  on  March 
16th  held  an  interesting  meeting  at 
which  Mm.  R.  H.  Davis  was  guest  of 
honor  and  gave  an  excellent  talk.  On 
the  18th  she  was  entertained  by  the  Po- 
mona Alliance  and  on  the  21st  addressed 
the  Alliance  of  Los  Angeles.  She  also 
visited  San  Diego  and  Santa  Ana. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  Sunday 
evening  services  were  held'  in  the  Ber- 
keley church.  Representative  citizens 
gave  addresses  on  different  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  community.  On  March  l-lth 
Prof.  Soule  spoke  on  the  subject  of  An- 
nexation. On  the  21st  Mr.  Lathrop 
spoke  on  "The  Churches  and  the  Com- 
munity." 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  gave  a 
series  of  three  lectures  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Jose  on  March  14th  and 
15th.  On  i\Ionday  evening  on  "Man, 
Woman  and  Child  under  Socialism" ; 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  "The  Shakes- 
pearean Mystery,"  and  in  the  evening 
on  "The  Mission  and  ^Mistakes  of  the 
Agitator,"  as  illustrated  by  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Eugene  Debs. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  reopening  of  the  Alameda  church 
on  August  1st.  Rev.  J.  A.  CriTzan,  field 
secretary,  will  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a 
time,  and  when  he  has  gathered  the 
flock  and  they  are  again  wonted  to  the 
fold  and  love  its  protection,  the  charge 
will  be  given  to  some  wise  and  loving 
shepherd  and  Mr.  Cruzan  will  go  on  his 
way  of  restoration  and  conservation. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Oakland  church,  held  on  March  9th, 
about  two  hundred  were  in  attendance. 
The  reports  were  interesting  and  showed 
progress  and  strength.  A  feature  of  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  is  a  division  of  the  trustees  into 
honorary  and  active.  The  three  veter- 
ans. Col.  John  P.  Irish,  ]\Ir.  Francis 
Cutting  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hamilton,  con- 
stitute the  former.  Eight  hkmi  aiul  three 
women  are  the  active  trustees.  The 
Woman's  Alliance  furnished  a  dinner 
that  called  forth  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  main- 
tains its  high  standard  and  attracts  its 
members  in  undiminished  luujibers.     On 


March  15th,  :\Ir.  E.  J.  Holt,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  club  and  its  second 
president,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
extensive  travels,  gave  "A  Rambling 
Talk  on  a  Rambling  Trip."  On  March 
30th,  Dr.  Aitken  of  Lick  Observatory 
gave  an  illustrated  astronomical  lecture. 

In  a  late  San  Diego  paper  we  find  this 
interesting  item:  The  members  of  the 
Unitarian  congregation  in  San  Diego 
have  decided  to  at  once  take  steps  to 
build  a  church  Avhich  will  be  open  every 
day  in  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 
The  projected  building  will  be  of  the 
mission  style  of  architecture  and  Avill 
cost  about  $25,000.  Work  is  expected  to 
])egin  within  the  next  thirty  days  and 
the  edifice,  completed  with  the  coming  of 
the  holidays. 

Rev.  X.  A.  Baker,  of  Eureka,  seems  to 
have  gained  a  firm  hold  on  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  brother  ministers 
in  Humboldt  County.  As  a  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Ministerial  Union  at  Fortuna 
he  was  elected  to  membership.  One 
very  orthodox  member  emphasized  his 
protest  by  subsequently  resigning,  but 
the  others  were  undismayed  and  undis- 
turbed, saying  frankly  that  they  liked 
Mr.  Baker  and  thought  that  he  should 
not  be  disbarred  by  reason  of  his  being 
a  Unitarian. 

Rev.  Wm.  Thurston  Brown,  of  Salt 
Lake,  in  his  sermon  of  ^larch  20th 
strongly  appealed  for  an  earnest  grap- 
pling with  the  great  problems  of  social 
justice  on  which  the  fate  of  civilization 
depends.  "What  we  need  is  the  sense 
of  divine  forces  within  us,  a  divine  task 
being  set  for  society  now,  a  sacred  mean- 
ing for  life  right  here.  Not  mastership, 
but  fellowship;  not  servitiule,  but  equal- 
ity; not  the  guesses  of  supei*stition,  but 
the  clear  vision  of  science ;  not  perpetual 
warfare  either  for  empty  power  or  for 
enough  to  eat,  but  co-operation  for  the 
fullest  liberty  and  the  richest  life  for 
every  human  being — this  is  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  real  religion." 

"All  Souls,"  the  Santa  Cruz  T"^nita- 
rian  church,  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  March  4th,  and  all  branches  were 
shown  to  be  vigorously  waving.  After 
the  reading  of  the  rejioi-ts  and  the  other 
business,   an   adjournment  was  taken  to 
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the  club  rooms,  where  about  a  hundred 
banqueted  sumptuously,  and  were  then 
taken  in  charse  by  the  toastmaster,  Rev. 
George  W.  Stone.  There  were  seven 
pithy  addresses  on  topics  of  interest,  like 
"What  are  the  Ladies  Good  For?"  and 
''What  nre  the  :\Ien  Good  For?"  Mr. 
Penniman,  the  ever- faithful,  bringing  up 
the  rear  speaking  of  "The  Need  for 
United  Effort." 

Oakland  has  a  Tri-Rotary  Club,  what- 
ever the  signifieanee  may  be.  and  it  has 
luncheons,  at  which  people  talk.  Rev. 
Wm.  Day  Simonds  on  March  24th  gave 
them  some  common  sense  views  of  "Cour- 
age and  Cheerfulness  as  a  Business 
Asset."  He  said  that  it  is  the  solemn 
man  who  is  usually  stupid,  and  that  to 
be  cheerful  is  not  an  implication  of  shal- 
lowness. He  charged  them  to  hold  on 
to  happy,  cheerful  views  of  life  even  in 
failure,  and  said  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  noble  as  the  man  who  goes  down  to 
defeat  smiling. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Eu- 
gene. Ore.,  has  organized  with  C.  A. 
Brown  as  President ;  Mrs.  Rose  G.  Os- 
burg,  Vice-President;  B.  H.  Williams. 
Secretary,  and  J.  F.  Gates,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent,  who  has 
been  preaching  for  the  unorganized  Uni- 
tarians there  for  several  months,  was 
called  to  serve  as  minister  of  the  church 
for  one  year.  There  is  a  charter  mem- 
bership list  of  forty-two. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto  in 
his  course  of  popular  Sunday  evening 
lectures  spoke  on  ^Tareh  18th  of  "Mark 
Twain,  the  Apostle  of  Cheerfulness." 
He  spoke  of  the  divine  worth  of  humor, 
and  of  its  help  in  a  belief  that  friendli- 
ness is  at  the  heart  of  the  universe. 
Speaking  of  ]\Iark  Twain,  he  said: 

"Back  of  the  roaring  laughter  and 
extravagant  statements  there  may  be 
found  in  his  writings  a  deep  moral  pur- 
pose and  a  nobler  philosophy  of  life.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  joke  about  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  but  to  meet  the  sorrows,  dis- 
appointments and  ingratitudes  of  life 
with  cheerfulness  is  the  message  of  INIark 
Twain.  His  works  are  pervaded  with 
deep  human  .sympathy,  common  sense, 
and  pathos. 

"Mark  Twain  is  also  the  embodiment 
of  Americanism,   having  strong  hatred 


for  snobbery  and  affectation  of  every 
kind.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in 
Missouri  and  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it. 
His  belief  in  mankind  and  democracy  is 
unlimited. 

"The  real  humorist  is  a  benefactor  of 
the  race,  inspiring  men  to  love  life  and 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  everybody." 

It  is  a  fortunate  minister  who  has  a 
wife  who  can  till  his  pulpit  on  an  emer- 
gency. Rev.-  J.  A.  Cruzan,  being  ob- 
liged to  leave  Fresno  by  the  afternoon 
train  on  Sunday,  March  5th,  Mrs.  Cruzan 
spoke  in  the  evening  on  "The  Molding 
Power  of  Thought."  She  urged  her 
hearers  to  take  time  to  think.  It  is  time 
that  we  learned  that  thoueh  we  may 
hasten  our  dynamos,  crowd  the  speed  of 
our  locomotives,  and  rush  our  evil-smell- 
ing automobiles  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
we  cannot  hasten  the  thought  machine. 
Pushed  too  hard,  it  slips  a  cog  and  re- 
fuses to  work.  Great  thoughts  are  not 
to  be  had  as  w'e  reach  for  mail  bags 
hanging  from  an  iron  arm  as  the  train 
whizzes  by.  The  best  and  deepest 
thoughts  come  only  in  the  silences  to  the 
waiting  souls.  To  hear  the  still,  small 
voice  one  must  wait  in  quietness  with  the 
ear  God  ward." 

Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker  preached  at 
Eureka  on  March  13th,  a  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  sermon  on  "Monuments  of 
Intention,"  pointing  his  discourse  by  ref- 
erence to  the  "Christ  of  the  Andes,"  the 
sianificant  statue  erected  six  years  ago 
by  the  women  of  Chile  and  Argentine,  on 
the  border-line  of  the  two  nations,  in 
commemoration  of  the  peace  reached 
through  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. It  stands  a  benediction  to  the  na- 
tions and  a  lesson  to  the  world — a  monu- 
ment of  intention. 

"AVhile  most  monuments  are  intended 
to  keep  something  which  is  passed  or 
passing  a  few  are  intended  to  proclaim 
something  to  be  reached.  But  the  in- 
tention to  keep  and  the  intention  to 
reach  is  not  embodied  only  in  monuments 
of  stone  and  areas  of  reservation.  There 
are  monumental  resolves  which  are  none 
the  less  intiuential  because  no  pillar  is 
set  up  for  them.  There  are  intentions 
which  sway  our  lives  and  bend  our  ac- 
tions. We  reverence  these  tides  of  our 
best  nature  because  in  them  we  recog- 
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nize   the    intentions   which   stand    chas- 
tened in  the  practices  of  ages." 

Temptations  and  the  opportunities 
that  open  on  all  sides  for  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  well  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  practical  vein  by  Rev.  E. 
Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles  on 
March  20th.  He  took  up  every-day  hap- 
penings and  showed  where  the  tempted 
fall  and  how  easy  it  is  to  succumb  to 
the  many  influences  that  surround  all. 

''Opportunity  and  temptation  go  hand 
in  hand.  We  can  no  more  have  the  one 
without  the  other,  than  we  can  have  heat 
without  cold  or  pleasure  without  pain. 
The  rich  man  has  his  special  opportun- 
ities that  are  denied  others  for  generous 
service  for  the  public  good.  Right  in 
that  same  opportunity  lies  his  special 
temptation  also — the  temptation  to  a 
life  of  luxury  and  vanity  and  selfish  ease 
before  which  he  will  fall  if  he  is  not  built 
up  of  the  strongest  and  safest  stuff  of 
character. 

"Poverty  brings  with  it  its  special 
opportunities  and  jts  special  temptations 
— opportunities  to  build  one's  self  up  in 
self  reliance,  thrift,  industry  and  self- 
help  ;  temptations  to  become  bitter,  hard, 
envious  and  morose.  Good  health  affords 
us  countless  numbers  of  opportunities, 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  lurks  the 
temptation  to  become  extravagant,  in- 
considerate, unsympathetic,  and  brutish. 

"Ill  health  not  only  tempts  us  con- 
stantly to  fretfulness.  selfishness,  and 
discontent,  but  gives  us  special  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. 

"To  convert  the  temptations  that 
threaten  our  downfall  into  opportunities 
for  service,  thereby  making  them  forces 
for  salvation,  is  the  successful  life. 

"It  was  in  choosing  his  life  work  that 
Jesus  was  sorely  tempted  —  to  accept 
something  less  than  the  high  sacrifice  to 
which  he  finally  gave  himself.  It  is  right 
here  that  we  are  all  seriously  tempted. 
The  young  man  casting  his  eyes  future- 
ward  to  determine  what  his  life  work  is 
to  be,  is  in  the  wilderness  of  temptation." 

As  we  go  to  ])ress  we  learn  that  the 
Fresno  church  has  called  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton  of  Alleglieny,  Pennsylvania,  a 
man  of  mark,  and  it  is  ])elieved  that  he 
will  accept. 


ContributeD. 

(For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.) 

High  Noon  in  the  Tropics. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  Holualou,  Hawaii. 
The  trees  at  last  rest  in  their  shadows:  all 
The  air  grows  visible,  and  not  a  breath 
But  rises  like  an  incense  from  the  earth. 
A  hush;  a  midday  stillne.ss  like  to  death — 
A  strange  coesura  in  the  flow  of  life; 
Midnight  in  day's  full  glare  with  sleep  to  pall 
Into  quiescence  flocks  and  sons  of  men : 
One  hour  of  rest,  and  then  to  work  again. 

Resurgam. 

By  Charles  J.  Woodbury. 

The  sanction  of  Easter  is  in  the  hearts 
of  all  humanity.  It  is  eloquent  with  the 
belief  and  the  aspiration  of  all  the  souls 
of  men.  It  is  the  day  of  the  immortal 
spirit.  The  resurrection  must  be  true 
because  its  faith  is  a  world-faith. 

Those  who  cherish  this  faith  because 
of  their  belief  in  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
from  the  tomb  of  Joseph  should  read 
with  attention  the  few  statements  in  the 
gospel  regarding  it  to  see  if  they  justify 
that  belief.  A  generation  had  passed  be- 
fore anything  was  written  about  it. 
Paul's  words  are  positive,  but  they  are 
pronounced  by  himself  hearsay.  The 
few  others  are  self-cancelling;  that  his 
first  appearance  was  in  Nazareth,  also  in 
Jerusalem ;  that  he  appears  both  as  a 
spirit,  passing  at  will  through  closed 
doors;  and  simultaneously  as  a  body  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  And  none  of  the  ap- 
pearances are  in  the  light  of  day.  Could 
an  anniversary  be  built  on  slenderer 
evidence  ? 

*    #    * 

An   Easter   Sermon. 

By  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

"He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen." 

Luke  xxiv:6. 

"He  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, the  third  day  he  arose  again  from 
the  dead."  So  runs  the  most  ancient 
creed  of  Christendom,  the  profession  of 
faith  from  time  immemorial  of  all  the 
churches  of  East  and  West.  Here  are 
two  statements  as  of  fact.  The  one — 
that  Jesus  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem — 
is  admitted  by  all.  It  belongs  to  the 
record  of  history,  just  as  that  Caesar  was 
assassinated  in  1he  Senate  House  at 
Rome.  The  other  is  so  far  historical 
that  at  least  it  attests  a  univereal  belief 
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among  Christians  from  the  earliest 
years  of  preaching-  the  gospel.  If,  in- 
stead of  "the  third  day  he  arose  again," 
we  say  "it  came  to  be  believed  by  all  his 
disciples  that  on  the  third  day  he  had 
risen  again,"  we  state  what  is  beyond 
dispute. 

But  how  is  it  that  these  two  contrary 
facts  are  connected?  Hoav  did  it  come 
about  that  the  poor,  timid  men  who  had 
deserted  their  master,  and  sought  safety 
in  flight  while  he  was  hurried  off  to  a 
felon's  death,  that  they  within  so  short 
a  time  were  filled  with  this  enthusiastic 
faith  in  his  resurrection?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  fully  satisfactory  answer 
has  ever  been  given  to  this  question ;  for' 
even  those  who  take  what  seems  the  sim- 
plest course,  and  accept  as  fact  all  the 
various  accounts  of  the  resurrection  in 
the  New  Testament,  find  insuperable 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  agree- 
ment. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  put  aside  all 
the  various  stories  of  Christ's  appear- 
ances, and  taking  just  these  two  facts — 
his  crucifixion  and  the  belief  in  his  res- 
urrection— ask  ourselves  frankly  the  two 
questions  which  Easter,  with  its  jubilant 
services,  suggests  to  all  intelligent  peo- 
ple; questions  which  are  usually  an- 
swered by  habit,  and  scarcely  at  all 
from  any  impartial  consideration  of  the 
evidence ;  questions  which  both  deserve 
the  gravest  attention,  for  on  the  answer 
we  give  to  them  will  depend  our  whole 
view  of  life  here  and  hereafter. 

The  first  is :  Did  the  dead  body  of  the 
crucified  Jesus  come  to  life,  rise  from 
the  grave,  appear  and  disappear,  sub- 
mit itself  to  be  handled,  eat  and  drink, 
and  finally  ascend  into  heaven?  To  be- 
lieve this  is  no  sign  either  of  a  weak 
mind  or  a  fear  of  inquiry.  Not  so  long 
ago  this  belief  was  held  without  any 
least  misgiving  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  believing  Christian  world.  Our  Uni- 
tarian fathers  even  entertained  this 
simple  and  naive  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  So  believed  Priestley  and 
Channing,  men  whom  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  accuse  of  bigotry  or  ignorance. 
But  there  have  been  men  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  these  morally  and  intellect- 
ually, who  have  sought  truth  with  equal 
devotion  and  skill,  and  have  come  with 
no  less  conviction  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion.    They  find  it  impossible  to  accept 


the  facts  alleged  on  such  evidence  as 
can  be  brought  forward.  The  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  connnunity  of 
scientific  thought  has  influenced  a  large 
part  of  the  Christian  world  to  put  a  dif- 
ferent construction  on  the  facts  from, 
that  of  their  traditional  interpretation. 
The  old  world  held  that  the  more  mir- 
acles the  better.  "The  less  miracles  the 
better  is  a  persuasion  that  has  grown 
upon  us  more  and  more."  There  are 
the  stories  as  told  and  believed  in  after 
years,  to  be  heard  with  all  attention  and 
respect ;  but  how  far  these  stories  cor- 
respond to  the  impressions  made  on  the 
disciples'  minds  at  the  very  time,  and 
how  far  those  impressions  were  correct, 
it  seems  to  some  of  us  impossible  to 
determine,  aild  more  impossible  to  make 
such  determination  a  foundation  of 
faith. 

So  there  are  two  answers  to  this  first 
question ;  and  if  the  one  glory  of  Eas- 
ter Day  be  the  rising  of  Christ's  body, 
if  this  event  be  the  motive  inspiring 
hymn  and  hallelujah,  will  not  the  fair- 
minded,  intelligent  believer  feel  that  the 
glory  is  somewhat  clouded  over  by  the 
doubts  of  others,  and  the  certainty  that 
men  as  good  as  himself  find  the  cause  of 
all  his  rejoicing  to  be  a  myth  ? 

The  second  question  is  this :  Did  the 
Christ  whose  body  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  taken  down  dead,  and  laid  in  the 
grave,  did  he  give  afterward  sure  signs 
of  life  in  some  other  state  of  being  not 
far  removed  from  us?  The  historical 
fact  is  not  that  Christ  rose  in  the  body ; 
that  is  only  an  inference  from  the  fact 
that  stories  of  his  appearances  to  his 
disciples  were  in  circulation  shortly 
after  his  death.  The  really  momentous 
and  wholly  indisputable  fact  is  not  th.^ 
restoration  of  a  dead  body  to  life,  but 
the  resurrection  of  faith  and  hope  and 
courage  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
Read  the  record : 

"Though  we  should  die  with  thee,  yet 
will  we  not  deny  thee."  "Then  all  the 
disciples  forsook  him  and  fled."  "And 
Peter  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  say- 
ing, I  knoAV  not  this  man  of  whom  ye 
speak."  "And  all  his  acquaintance  and 
the  w^omen  that  followed  him  from  Gali- 
lee stood  afar  ofi^."  Here  is  the  death 
of  loyalty  and  trust  and  faith.  "We 
trusted  it  had  been  he  Avho  should 
redeem  Israel."     We  trusted — but    now 
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what  redemption  from  one  who  has  him- 
self been  cinicified?  "If  he  be  the 
Christ,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross" ;  others  beside  scoffers  must  have 
said  so.  How  could  he  who  hung  help- 
less on  the  cross  help  them? 

But  presently  something  tremendous 
happened  in  their  minds  and  in  their 
lives — and  we  read,  "with  great  power 
gave  the  apostles  their  witness  of  the 
resurrection."  "And  Peter  and  the 
apostles  answered  the  high  priest  and 
council,  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men."  "And  when  they  saw  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John  they  marvelled." 
"And  they  departed  from  the  presence 
of  the  council  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  sutfer  dishonor  for 
the  name,  and  every  day  in  the  temple 
and  at  home  they  ceased  not  to  preach 
Jesus  as  the  Christ." 

Here  is  something  absolutely  certain. 
The  disciples  were  cast  down,  they  were 
disappointed,   they  were  discouraged. 

Almost  to  the  last  they  had  expected 
Jesus  to  deliver  himself  from  his  ene- 
mies by  some  manifestation  of  his 
power.  AVhen  he  failed  they  abandoned 
their  hope  in  his  Messiahship  and  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  their  several  voca- 
tions. 

These  same  disciples  became  suddenly 
fired  with  a  mastering  conviction,  a 
great  hope,  and  this  great  conviction 
transformed  the  world. 

Here  is  a  miracle  of  true  resurrection, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  questioned ;  for 
if  this  narrative  of  the  transformation 
which  these  men  underwent  is  false,  then 
the  fact  of  Christianity,  immense  as  it 
is  beyond  all  facts  of  history,  this  fact 
is  left  without  foundation — an  effect 
without  a  cause.  If  the  disciples  of 
•Icsus  were  not  they  who  achieved  the 
impossible,  and  removed  the  mountains 
of  the  world's  prejudice,  who  were  they 
M'ho  did  so  in  the  beginning? 

Men  who  in  tlic  hour  of  trial  straight- 
way fail  and  Hcf;  men  who  are  false  to 
the  leader  to  whom  they  have  pledged 
their  faith,  men  who  tremble  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  com})ani()ns  of  tlie  chief  they 
have  volunteered  to  die  with,  and  deny 
liini  in  his  very  presence  when  he  stands 
bofon^  his  judges — it  is  not  of  this  sort 
that  founders  of  clnirches  are  made. 
Brave,  resolute,  heedless  of  shame  and 
death,   lo\al    to   the   heart's   core,   nuist 


have  been  the  men  who  began  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  won  for  a  cruci- 
fied master  the  allegiance  of  half  man- 
kind. 

And  such  were  the  apostles  after  the 
death  of  their  master.  How  they  be- 
came such  is  the  mystery  of  the  mani- 
festation of  power  which  is  veiled  from 
our  inspection  under  the  stories  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus,  and  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  tongues  of  fire. 

Certain  it  is  that  between  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Master  and  the  public  preach- 
ing in  his  name,  something  happened, 
something  which  made  so  deep  and  last- 
ing an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  that  from  henceforth  they  were 
changed  men — weaklings  become  heroes, 
he  who  trem])led  before  a  maid-servant 
defied  the  council  of  his  nation. 

Faith  in  the  risen  IMaster  victorious 
over  death  was  the  message  that  won  its 
way  in  a  peculiarly  skeptical  age  against 
the  prejudice  of  the  Jews  and  the 
materialism  of  the  Romans,  and  became 
the  historic  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  would  never  have  existed 
but  for  this  faith;  and  from  that  day 
to  this  the  power  of  Christianity  has 
been  the  belief  in  the  living  but  unseen 
spirit  of  the  jNIaster. 

I  Avant  to  live  among  the  things  that 
are  sure,  and  among  the  things  about 
which  sureness  is  a  reasonable  hope ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  believe  that  this  belief, 
whatever  was  the  actual  experience  of 
the  disciples,  had  some  adequate  reality 
behind  it. 

AVhat.  then,  are  we  to  believe?  That 
the  dead  body  of  Jesus  had  indeed  come 
to  life  again,  and  that  it  came  and  went, 
appeared  and  disappeared,  took  on 
strange  forms  so  that  those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately  and  loved  him  best 
did  not  recognize  him?  Or  that  it  was 
some  phantasm  which  visited  them,  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  taking  visible  form?  Or 
that  what  really  happened  was  all 
tvitJiin  them;  and  no  passing  stranger 
would  have  seen  a  third  with  them,  but 
otily  two  men  in  easier  converse,  their 
faces  lighted  up  as  if  at  good  news  just 
heard  by  them  ? 

"Nothing  is  surer  than  that  our  latest 
studies  of  the  abysmal  deeps  of  human 
jxTsonalily  nut  (piite  a  different  face 
upon  <»ui-  theorizing  about  Jesus'  resur- 
rection.   Where  there  seemed  very  little 
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reason  fifty  years  ago  to  predicate  a 
phantasmal  appearance  of  Jesus  after 
his  death,  there  seems  a  great  deal  of 
reason  for  predicting  such  an  appear- 
ance now.  One  may  have  been  very  dog- 
matic thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  his 
rejection  of  such  appearances  in  general 
or  as  explaining  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  same 
person  can  be  equally  dogmatic  now, 
certainly  if  he  has  read  Mr.  Frederic 
Myer's  very  wonderful  book,  'Human 
Personality  and  Its  Survival  after 
Death/  or  much  of  the  great  mass  of 
psychological  research  of  Avhich  this 
opus  magnum,  is  the  top  and  crown.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  who  ls  not  hope- 
lessly narrow-minded  and  bigoted  and 
unscientific  can  read  deep  in  this  body 
of  literature,  and  not  feel  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
occupies  a  radically  different  position 
from  that  which  it  occupied  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  for 
the  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  fair- 
minded  a  question  between  the  physical 
resurrection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  noth- 
ing or  a  pious  fabrication,  on  the  other. 
Between  these  extremes  various  interest- 
ing and  more  or  less  attractive  possibili- 
ties have  been  interposed.  Which  of  them 
will  attract  the  individual  depends  very 
much  upon  his  q\m\\ij."[ChadiV'ick.] 

Dear  friends,  believe  each  as  you 
think  true,  and  be  modestly  sure  that 
whatever  explanation  you  accept — ortho- 
dox or  rationalistic,  material  or  spiritual, 
has  much  to  be  said  against  it.  But 
surely  the  really  important  question  is 
quite  another.  What  the  disciples  act- 
ually experienced  in  those  Easter  days, 
the  manner  of  their  impressions,  belongs 
to  the  outward  and  passing  form.  But 
the  inmost  substance  of  their  Easter  vis- 
ions was  that  "the  figure  of  their  Lord 
and  Master  appeared  again  before  their 
mental  eyes,  clad  in  all  the  strength  and 
splendor  Mnth  Avhich  they  had  known  it 
on  earth,  yet  now  transfigured  and  freed 
from  the  chances  and  changes  of  our 
mortal  life.  It  was  that  figure  itself, 
and  no  experience  of  an  outward  nature 
that  compelled  their  souls  when  they  de- 
clared that  their  Lord  lived  again,  and 
Avould  be  with  them  alway- — even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." — \Bousset.] 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the 
Old    South    Congregational    Church    in 


Boston,  in  his  recent  notable  book,  "Re- 
ligion and  Miracle,"  says: 

"Is  the  hodily  resurrection  of  Jesus 
essential  to  the  Christian  faith;  or  the 
spintual  vision  which  Peter  and  James 
and  John  and  Paul  had  of  the  risen 
Lord?"  Dr.  Gordon  answers  in  effect 
that  this  is  not  the  important  question ; 
the  important  thing  is  the  faith  that 
Jesus  still  lives  and  is  spiritually  trans- 
figuring the  life  of  mankind. 

The  real  man  of  each  of  us  is  not  flesh 
and  blood.  /  am  not  that  which  you  see 
and  hear  and  touch ;  my  true  self  is 
invisible,  intangible,  an  influence  among 
you — good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  that 
influence  ceasing,  /  cease  to  be  with  you, 
even  though  my  bodily  presence  remain. 
So  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  his  disci- 
ples was  not  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  it 
was  a  spiritual  influence  among  them, 
and  as  long  as  it  endured,  he  was  truly 
with  them,  only  when  it  ceased  was  he 
gone  from  them.  And  so  his  veritable 
resurrection — whatever  other  there  may 
have  been — was  when  his  teaching  came 
to  be  rightly  understood  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  his  authority  revered  by  them, 
not  as  a  Messiah  King,  but  as  of  a  divine 
teacher.  Is  not  this  the  only  explana- 
tion of  his  own  words,  "Whenever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  ? 
His  body  ?  No,  nor  any  visible  shape  or 
audible  sign  of  him.  but  his  very  self 
nevertheless,  his  thought,  his  M^ord,  his 
example,  his  image  on  the  soul,  not  on 
the  retina. 

Did  the  l)ody  of  Jesus  come  to  life 
again,  and  rise  from  the  sealed  grave, 
and  go  to  and  fro  forty  days  on  earth, 
and  go  up  then  to  some  place  beyond 
the  clouds  which  hid  him  from  the  dis- 
ciples' sight? 

After  all,  it  can  matter  compara- 
tively little  what  our  opinions  are  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  facts  which 
were  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of 
faith  and  hope  in  the  apostles'  hearts. 
Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  body  of 
the  dead  Christ  came  to  life  again  as 
it  is  orthodox  to  believe,  or  did  not,  but 
his  body  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  as 
to  many  of  us  who  have  no  obligation 
to  orthodoxy  seems  more  ]irobable.  Be  it 
so  either  way,  what  is  it  to  you  or  me? 

If  that  be  all  of  Easter  triumph,  it 
would  be  hard  for  thoughtful  men,  even 
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believing,  to  join  very  sincerely  in  the 
joy  of  the  churches.  It  happened  all 
such  long,  long  years  ago,  and  if  some 
had  the  hope  they  wonld  rise  in  like 
manner,  they  have  all  been  disap- 
pointed. No  one  of  the  apostles  came 
back  to  life.  No  martyr's  spirit  ever 
quickened  again  his  mangled  corpse. 
Sadly  we  should  be  forced  to  ask,  What 
is  it  all  to  us  .^  Good  news,  doubtless,  to 
the  first  disciptles  who  loved  Jesus  as  a 
personal  friend  and  master.  But  it 
cannot  confirm  our  faith,  being  itself  to 
us  an  article  of  faith  which  needs  con- 
firmation, and  even  so  fails  to  convince 
the  world.  "He  ascended  into  heaven," 
and  they  expected  him  back,  but  he  has 
never  returned,  nor  since  Paul's  day 
shown  himself  to  any  man ! 

But  if  the  true  resurrection  be,  as  I 
have  said,  the  renewed  and  still  abiding 
life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  if  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  the  gospel  story  be  his  very 
self  living  in  spite  of  all  priest  and 
Pharisee  and  soldier  could  do  to  silence 
and  crush  him,  there  is  joy  indeed — joy 
over  a  living  Lord.  It  is  a  fact  of 
to-day — not  of  a  long-ago  Sunday  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea 
in  the  reigii  of  Tiberius  Cfesar— that 
Jesus  is  risen.  Wherever  the  hearts  of 
men  are  kindled  by  the  thought  of  him. 
wherever  his  word  and  deed  shine  out 
on  the  dark  problems  and  hard  duties 
of  life,  it  is  indeed  lie  who  joins  himself 
to  them.  .  It  is  he  who  still  to-day  in- 
spirits the  weak  to  defy  oppression  and 
denounce  injustice;  it  is  he  who  moves 
the  strong  to  have  compassion  for  the 
weak  and  stirs  the  rich  to  give  of  their 
cherished  wealth  to  help  the  poor;  it  is 
he  who  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  good  to 
loving  sympathy  with  the  fallen  sinner. 
It  is  his  life-energy  that  is  felt  in  every 
good  work  of  Christian  men,  in  every 
noble  effort  of  all  the  churches.  It  is 
his  victory  over  deepest  degradation 
and  death,  which  keeps  hope  alive  in  all 
who  toil  and  see  no  profit  of  their  labor. 

"lie  is  risen  indeed!"  Far  more,  he 
is  living!  He  is  with  us  to-day  and  all 
days,  sustaining  us  in  our  sorrow, 
cheering  us  in  our  failure,  animating  us 
to  all  good.  Far  off  still  may  be  the  day 
when  the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall 
in  very  deed  be  his.  "And  he  shall 
give  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,"  and  "God  shall  be  all  in  all," 


and  there  shall  be  no  authority  but  his 
will,  and  no  law  but  his  justice,  and 
no  power  to  constrain  men  but  his 
love,  and  yet  we  are  nearer  to  it  than 
that  first  Easter  day  when  disciples 
greeted  one  another  with  glad  tidings 
of  a  new  created  world.  "He  is  risen 
indeed!"  Spirit  is  more  than  body,  it 
meant;  right  is  stronger  than  might. 
j\lan  cannot  slay  the  true  Christ,  for  he 
lives  in  every  heart  which  loves  and 
trusts  and  aspires. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  passed  away. 
"He  suft'ered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,"  but  as  long 
as  his  word  is  spoken,  as  long  as  his  life 
is  told,  as  long  as  the  story  of  his  suffer- 
ing and  death  moves  men  to  pity  and 
to  tears,  so  long  he  lives.  Once  he  lived 
in  the  body,  once  in  the  body  he  died, 
but  his  life  now  and  forevermore  is  in 
the  spirit,  "in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth 
unto  God."  And  all  this  is  presage  of 
the  higher  life  to  which  we  may  rise  as 
Christ  has  risen,  sign  evident  that  our 
true  selves  are  not  bodies  to  be  fed  and 
to  die  and  perish,  but  spirits  even  as  he 
is  spirit. 

He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen,  and 
shown  us,  too,  how  to  live  and  die,  so 
that  we  may  rise  too;  how  to  live  even 
here  and  now  the  higher  life,  life  of  the 
man  within  us,  the  beast  from  day  to 
day  subdued,  and  so  meeting  death  as 
not  dying  but  as  rising  to  new  life — 
life  of  love  and  knowledge,  life  of  the 
true  man  who  is  Son  of  God ! 

*     -*     * 

Aggressiveness. 

Editor,  Pacific  Unitarian  :  — 

An  evangelist  addressing  a  meeting  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Eugene,  said  he  Avould 
rather  see  a  bar  room  open  there  than  a 
Unitarian  church.  From  the  number  of 
saloons  operating  in  Oregon,  we  may  in- 
fer that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
]^opulation  would  prefer  saloons  to 
churches  of  any  kind.  But  the  subject 
is  too  serious  to  be  dismissed  with  a  tu 
quoque  argument. 

We  might  disregnrd  the  charge  of  the 
evangelist  that  I'liitarianism  is  inlidelity, 
if  several  orthodox  denominations  had 
not  refused  affiliation  with  us  and  even 
declined  to  honor  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  was  a  Ihiita- 
rian.     I  submit  with  all  deference  that 
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that  we  may  admit  that  we  are  not  theo- 
logically Christians  and  return  the 
charge  of  infidelity  to  those  who  worship 
Jesus  of  Xazaretli  as  "'God  of  God,  Very 
God  of  Very  God,  Begotten  Not  Made, 
CoHsubstantial  with  the  Father,  Con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary."  To  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  divine  conception  this  is, 
of  course,  idolatry.  We  are  so  used  to 
this  form  of  belief  that  it  no  longer 
shocks  us.  This  distinctive  feature  of 
Trinitariauism  is  disguised  with  mysti- 
cism, symbolism  and  attractive  rituals, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  absurdity  of 
Immaculate  Conception,  supernatural 
birth,  the  fall  of  man,  vicarious  atone- 
ment and  justification  by  faith. 

This  is  not  said  with  the  intention  of 
giving  offense  to  those  who  exclude  us 
from  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Being  lib- 
eral we  give  full  credit  to  our  orthodox 
friends  for  their  high,  ethical  ideals, 
their  good  works  and  their  share  in  de- 
veloping modern  civilization.  Yet  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
code  of  the  great  prophet  of  Nazareth 
M'as  not  complete. 

There  are  deficiencies  due,  no  doubt, 
to  his  environment.    He  made  small  ref- 
erence to  conjugal  relations,  or  parental 
obligation :   he  expressed  no   condemna- 
tion or  slavery  or  polygamy.     He  said 
nothing  of  the  obligation  of  men  to  the 
state,    except    his   one   reference   to   the 
tribute  due  Caesar.     His  whole  theory 
of  life  was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
The  history  of  his  life  shows  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  found  a  church  if  by  that 
is  meant  a  sacerdotal  organization.     As 
an  excuse  for  not  teaching  many  things 
of    vital    importance    he    promised    the 
coming  of  the  Holv  Chost,  the  comforter 
who  was  to  teach  all  things  which  he  had 
not  taught.     This  promise,  unfortunate- 
ly,  was  not   fulfilled.      Our   great   pro- 
tagonist,   Theodore   Parker,   said   in   his 
sermon  on  Jesus,  that  the  gospels  made 
him   a  very   poor  God,   but  a  divinely 
great  and  exalt(>d  man.    We  then  may  be 
Christ's    crusaders,    but    not    his    wor- 
shipers. 

Have  we  then  a  right  to  found  a 
church  ?  Surely  we  have  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  good.  Is  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  appeal  to  the  multitude  of 
doubters,  whether  Theists  or  Agnostics, 


to  unite  with  us  in  ])rofessing  the  one 
belief  as  to  which  there  can  be  the  least 
possible  doubt,  that  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Unitarian  church  seems  to  be  too 
respectable  to  appeal  to  the  submerged 
millions  who  have  lost  their  hope  in  a 
compensation  in  another  world  for  their 
misery  in  this.  I  am  told  that  the 
humanitarian  appeal  we  might  make  in 
place  of  this  hope,  is  too  nei)ulous  to  be 
a  cohesive  force.  A  church  organiza- 
tion requires  something  more  tangible 
than  this.  The  real  trouble  lie-?  deeper. 
It  is  that  most  men  have  lost  their  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  With  women 
it  is  rather  an  aspiration  than  a  hope. 
It  was  in  this  that  Mary  chose  the  better 
part. 

Our  weakness  lies  in  our  liberality. 
Who  was  it  who  said,  that  he  came  not 
to  bring  peace  but  a  sword?  Who  said, 
he  would  spew  the  indifferent  out  of  his 
mouth?  Should  not  the  example  of  this 
Man  of  Men  inspire  something  more  than 
languid  assent?  Hebrew  of  Hebrews 
though  he  was,  he  proclaimed  the 
fatherhood,  not  a  Tribal  God,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Architect  of 
the  universe,  the  Almighty  Maker  and 
Father  of  all. 

IMohannned  with  all  his  ignorance  and 
grossness  was  not  a  false  prophet,  nor 
are  his  followers  idolaters.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  many  of  us  to  have  their 
zeal  and  unquestioning  faith  in  the  es- 
sential fact  of  the  unity  of  God? 

The   inference   I   would   have   drawn 

from  all  this,  is  that  we  should  not  be 

mild   and   apologetic,   but   aggressive   in 

antagonizing  every  other  form  of  belief. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Thomas  M.  Anderson. 

Portland,  Ore,  March  3,  1910. 

*     *     # 

Ah,  How! 

By  W.  W.  Lovejoy. 
My  heading  is  the  original  title  and 
first  words  of  "Lamentations" :  "Ah, 
how  doth  the  city  sit  solitary !"  Only  in 
the  present  case  it  is  not  the  city,  as  in 
Jeremiah's  time,  but  the  soul  in  like 
case — "solitary,"  not  "full  of  people," 
"in  great  servitude,"  "finding  no  rest." 
Like  Saul,  as  Browning  pictures  him, 
"the  broad  brow  bent  from  the  daily 
communion."  out  of  tune  with  the  rest 
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of  things — Nature,  ]\Ian,  God,  but  chiefly 
out  of  sympathy  with  its  kind,  "cabined, 
cribbed,    confined,"    through    an    over- 


weening egoism. 


The  fault  is  common ;  the  blame  may 
be  small.  Some  David  may  have  failed 
in  his  whole  duty ;  some  wife,  as  in  "  Mac- 
beth," may  have  helped  shut  up  the  soul 
in  the  prison  house  of  self.  If  the  soul 
knows  too  little  of  the  Greater  Compan- 
ionship and  its  worth  and  significance  for 
the  common  life,  may  it  not  be  ascribed 
to  its  inability  to  use  the  means  of  com- 
munion with  the  larger  life,  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man,  its  inexpertness 
in  the  school  of  life  with  its  single  text- 
book which  we  call  Literature,  its  ignor- 
ance of  how  to  read?  But  the  Bible 
first,  and  reversing  George  MacDonald's 
words,  "I  always  thought  that  to  find 
God  in  other  books  enabled  us  to  see 
clearly  that  he  was  7nore  in  the  Bible 
than  in  other  books." 

How  to  read,  quite  young  children 
may  teach  us.  With  their  picture  books 
it  is  not  the  text,  the  printed  words,  so 
much  as  the  symbol  language,  the  pic- 
tures by  which  children  read.  And  their 
way  of  doing  it  is  this :  What  they  see 
they  translate  into  present  time,  and 
themselves  as  chief  actors.  As  often  as 
possible  the  figures  stand  for  themselves. 
"That's  me!"  they  reiterate,  pointing 
with  energy.  "And  what  are  you 
doing?"  And  the  answer  is  of  some  re- 
cent play  or  occupation  in  terms  of  the 
imagination,  by  which  the  little  soul  is 
expanded  as  its  experience  is  lived  over 
again  by  the  aid  of  the  pictured  repre- 
sentation. 

With  us  it  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in 
emotional  sympathy  that  stops  not  short 
of  an  all-inclusive  fellowship.  The  times 
may  be  far  removed  from  our  own  day, 
the  vocabulary  or  fashion  of  the  telling 
may  be  archaic,  as  in  the  Bible,  or  alien, 
as  with  the  Japanese;  the  experience  be- 
yond or  different  from  our  own, — and  so 
all  the  more  valuable  to  us.  But  the 
method  of  appropriation  is  the  same  as 
with  the  child,  by  means  of  a  sign  lan- 
guage, which  the  types  merely  suggest, 
we,  too,  read  ourselves  into  our  author, 
appropriating  his  expei-ience,  or  worUl- 
view,  as  one  with  our  own,  present  or  to 
be. 

Like  a  mirror-lined  room  in  some  great 
house,  in  which  images  are  repeated  end- 


lessly, and  at  all  angles,  and  ourselves 
at  the  center,  so  in  the  universe  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  which  man  does  not 
mirror,  or  in  his  fellow-man  which  each 
may  not  repeat,  if  only  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  caught.  The  temple  of  the 
human  soul  is,  atop,  in  the  dome,  like 
the  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  a  whispering 
gallery  of  souls  of  all  time. 

Take  that  well-told  story  in  the  Acts, 
ch.  viii :  A  lonely  traveler  in  his  chariot, 
at  close  of  day,  on  a  desert  road,  is  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  Greek  version  of 
Isaiah.  Suddenly  he  is  accosted  and 
halted  by  a  stranger.  "Do  you  under- 
stand wiiat  you  read?"  To  imitate  the 
alliteration  of  the  original :  Do  the  types 
typify  ?    Do  you  note  w^hat  you  notate  ? 

Notice  the  psychological  feature :  This 
pious  Abyssinian  received  first  Philip 
cordially,  showed  that  capacity  for 
friendship  with  men  living  or  with  the 
worthy  dead,  that  susceptibility  to  per- 
sonality in  life  or  in  books,  which  fitted 
him  to  enter  the  greater  companionship, 
to  join  even  now  the  "choir  invisible," 
so  that  saints  above  and  saints  below,  as 
the  hymn  has  it.  were  but  on  communion. 
The  true  Spiritualism  is  here,  rather 
than  in  materializations  of  spirits,  often 
not  of  our  selecting,  and  of  lesser  worth 
it  may  be. 

Ability  to  appropriate  another's 
spirit,  to  be  capable  of  seeing  myself  in 
other  lives,  of  translating  their  experi- 
ence in  terms  of  my  own  thinking,  feel- 
ing, acting,  and  this  in  widest  range, — 
this  is  to  pass  behind  the  types,  the  sym- 
bols of  spirit,  through  the  forms  and 
fashions  of  the  literary  art  of  whatever 
day.  to  the  soul  itself  of  the  artist  or 
author. 

Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves."  in  not  a 
few  places,  would  be  a  good  manual  for 
such  preparation : 

"When  you  read  these.  T  that  was 
visible  am  become  visible.  Now  it  is  you. 
('oiiii)act.  visible,  realizing  my  poems, 
seeking  me."  So  with  Philip  and  this 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Queen  Candace 
of  that  date.  Philip,  through  his  own 
l)ersonality,  first  makes  alive  and  of  the 
present  the  picture  in  Isaiah,  and  applies 
it  to  the  reader  himself.  "He  ]u-eached 
Jesus"  unto  him  from  that  ancient  text : 
Jesus,  not  as  one  who  was  dead,  of  whom 
he  had  just  now  heard  in  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  to  find  him  there  at  that  holy 
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shrine,  for  himself,  and  perhaps  for  his 
queen,  but  alive  as  the  lip:ht  of  his  own 
soul.  He  had  discovered  himself  in  Him 
who  was,  is.  and  is  to  come,  and  was 
baptized  forthwith  into  the  company  of 
the  faithful.  This  Ever-presentness  and 
Me-ness:  "I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me, 
that  thej^  all  may  be  made  perfect  in 
One";  that  we  "may  be  stron*^  to  appre- 
hend with  all  the  saints  what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  height  and 
depth,"  to  our  perfect  filling,  "they  with- 
out us  not  made  perfect." 

Literature,  we  may  say,  is  the  racial 
life  in  letters:  a  life  in  which  you  and 
I  share,  and  so  indispensable  to  each  of 
us.  How  is  it,  so  many  are  content  to 
live  b}'  the  "soup-kitchens"  of  indiscrim- 
inate service  in  ephemeral  publications 
till  they  are  lost  in  an  indistinguishable 
crowd  ? 

But  to  come  back :  The  story  in  Acts 
can  be  paralleled  so  often  and  easily,  one 
is  puzzled  to  choose  examples.  The  tex- 
ture of  literature  is  made  up  of  such. 
Just  now  we  are  re-reading  "Daniel  Der- 
onda,"  George  Eliot's  greatest  story,  if 
you  will.  It  is  that  scene  where  Deronda 
saves  Mirah.  It  is  a  turning  point  in  the 
lives  of  both.  He  enters  by  this  door 
into  the  life  of  his  race,  and  one  by  one 
the  other  characters  are  shut  out,  to  our 
sight,  at  least,  from  the  larger  life  into 
which,  led  by  the  spirit  of  Mordecai.  the 
hero  and  his  bride  enter  and  find  them- 
selves in  no  strange  land. 

The  voice  that  called  Mirah  from 
her  suicidal  purpose,  our  artist-author 
chooses  from  Dante,  as  given  by  Ros- 
sini in  the  gondolier's  song  in  his  "Otel- 
lo" ;  as  repeated  in  Tennyson's  first 
"Locksley  Hall,"  as  sung  by  Deronda: 
"His  voice  had  entered  her  inner  world." 
It  is  the  voice  of  humanity  speaking  to 
the  trembling  soul,  for  the  moment  feel- 
ing herself  forsaken  and  alone.  Der- 
onda, ])eaching  his  boat  and  lying  on  his 
])ack,  is  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  over 
the  expanse  of  the  river  reflecting  the 
glory  of  the  skv.  Nature  is  bringing  his 
.soul  to  new  birth  and  preparing  to  do 
her  further  ministry  to  IMirah  through 
him. 

It  is  nature's  spirit  touch  on  a  soul 
prepared.  Deronda  had  been  "thinking 
how  far  it  might  be  possible  habitually 
to  shift  his  center  till  his  own  personality 
would  be  no  less  outside  him  than  the 


landscape."  It  is  all  so  akin  to  Brown- 
ing's thought,  "the  mountains  had  done 
it,"  in  "By  the  Fireside,"  as  the  river, 
sky,  landscape  here;  or  in  Geo.  Mere- 
dith's "Earth  and  a  Wedded  Woman," 
Susan  making  union  with  her  kind 
through  the  autumnal  rains  after 
drouth,  of  soil  and  soul,  that  we  note  the 
parallels.  Thus  prepared  the  quintes- 
sential moment  is  at  hand.  His  dream 
has  to  pass  into  action.  But  the  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  Dante's  words,  sym- 
pathetically felt  five  centuries  later,  are 
alive  again  and  at  work,  and  become  the 
medium  of  a  stricken  soul's  return  to  its 
true  self  as  one  with  its  kind,  whether 
in  sorrow  or  in  joy. 

That,  too,  was  an  interesting  account 
in  a  late  "Outlook,"  of  Euripides'  IMedea, 
given  at  Bryn  MaMT,  a  play  2003  years 
old,  of  the  time  of  the  biblical  Ezra, 
says :  "An  impression  as  deep,  as  solemn- 
izing, as  lasting,  as  that  which  was  left 
in  the  minds  of  a  Greek  audience,  cen- 
turies before  our  era,"  was  reported. 

By  a  little  reading,  a  little  study  per- 
sistently followed,  we  overcome  the 
strangeness  of  ancient  writings,  such  as 
are  essential  to  our  spiritual  life,  and,  if 
we  cannot  have  the  acted  and  scenic  rep- 
resentation, we  can  break  through  the 
prison-walls  of  our  little  world  by  the 
aid  of  our  own  sympathetic  and  culti- 
A'ated  imagination,  and  know  ourselves 
at  home  in  the  larger  world  of  all  time, 
one  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes 
that  lie  "deep  in  the  general  heart  of 
man." 

*     «     * 
The  Work  of  the  Sunday-school. 

[Eead    at    Southern    Pacific   Unitarian    Confer- 
ence,  February  28,   1910.] 
By  Adele  Meyer. 

The  aim  of  the  Sunday-school  is  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  character. 
We  realize  that  little  can  be  done  in  one 
short  hour  a  week.  The  home  and  the 
day-school  have  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  Sunday-school  claims  to 
supplement  the  training  of  these  by  lay- 
ing the  stress  on  the  spiritual.  While 
the  day-school  puts  in  the  child's  baud 
the  tool  of  information,  the  Sunday- 
school  hopes  to  awaken  his  religious  in- 
.stincts.  The  home  and  the  day-school 
bring  the  child  in  contact  with  the  real. 
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the  Sunday-school  must  emphasize    the 
ideal. 

Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  and  what 
subject-matter  is  to  be  used  cannot  be 
fully  discussed  in  this  short  paper. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Sunday-school  can  offer  during  its  brief 
session  one  uplifting  thought;  can 
bring  for  a  few  moments  the  souls  of  the 
children  into  a  truly  reverent  attitude; 
and  can  help  to  lead  to  expression  a 
religious  feeling  by  the  singing,  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished  toward  this 
end.  It  matters  little  what  the  subject- 
matter  is,  provided  it  is  dignified  and 
convincing  and  illustrates  the  truth  we 
wish  to  teach. 

The  music  in  the  Sunday-school 
should  receive  more  earnest  attention. 
My  own  experience  proves  to  me  how 
great  the  influence  of  song  is.  For 
many  years  of  my  childhood  certain  of 
the  Sunday-school  songs  were  to  me  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  of  comfort. 
]\Iuch  of  what  we  teach  will  be  forgot- 
ten, but  the  songs  will  remain  with  the 
child  always.  Words  and  music,  there- 
fore, should  be  of  a  character  that  will 
make  them  worth  remembering. 

Our  day  schools  have  for  some  years 
used  pictures  as  silent  teachers.  Can  we 
not  bring  our  children  into  contact  with 
some  inspiring  pictures  in  the  Sunday- 
school  .'  The  story  of  the  sea  captain 
whose  three  sons  went  to  sea  against 
their  father's  wish,  is  well  known.  The 
father  attributed  their  love  for  the  sea 
to  a  picture  which  had  hung  in  the 
living-room  during  their  childhood.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  fine  three-master 
under  full  sail.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  the  far  reaching  influence  of  our 
music  and  pictures. 

The  Sunday-school  does  not  aim  to 
give  information  ])riniarily;  however,.! 
believe  that  our  Sunday-school  has  the 
additional  mission  to  give,  at  least  to 
our  older  children  certain  rational  views 
of  current  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
church.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  children 
should  l)e  filled  with  antagonistic  feel- 
ings, but  they  should  be  possessed  of  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  our 
churcli,  what  it  stands  for.  and  why  the 
founders  took  the  stand  they  did.  ()tli(M- 
churches  create  enthusiasm  by  the  study 
of  their  saints  and  martyrs.  AVe  have 
saints  and  martvrs  also,  and  our  vounc' 


people  should  know  about  them.  They 
should  go  out  fully  equipped  to  meet 
an}'  criticisms,  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
understandings regarding  our  views, 
and  filled  Avith  a  wholesome  enthusiasm 
for  our  church. 

However,  far  more  important  than 
subject-matter,  music,  and  pictures  is 
the  teacher.  How  many  of  us  can  trace 
back  many  of  our  best  impulses  to  the 
influences  of  a  really  inspired  man  or 
woman?  We  find  it  difficult  to  find 
inspired  men  and  women,  but  fortu- 
nately we  can  find  faithful  ones  who 
will  honesth'  try  to  give  the  best  of  the 
small  store  of  spiritual  under.standing 
which  has  been  gathered  in  their  life's 
experience.  Here  I  .should  like  to  make 
a  plea  for  men  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Children,  especially  boys,  are 
apt  to  think  religion  a  woman's  affair 
only,  if  there  are  no  men  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Although  we  may  agree  that  the  mis- 
.sion  of  the  Sunday-school  is  to  create  a 
spiritual  atmosphere  and  to  kindle  the 
religious  emotions,  still  there  is  a  very 
practical  factor  in  our  work  that  should 
aid  in  the  development  of  character.  I 
refer  to  the  formation  of  certain  habits. 
The  Sunday-school  offers,  for  example, 
the  opportunity  to  practice  the  habit  of 
giving  one's  time  and  talents  unselfishly. 
To  experience  the  joy  of  service  to  a 
common  cause  and  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  practicing  it  is  certainly  an  import- 
ant step  toward  the  goal  of  an  ideal 
character. 

I  have  touched  thus  far  briefly  upon 
the  aim  of  our  Sunday-school  and  I 
have  spoken  of  some  of  the  means  we 
have  to  reach  this  aim.  I  shall  now  dis- 
cuss a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Sunday-school  worker  encounters.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  not  more  children  in 
our  denomination  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  Sunday-school 
offers.  However,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
heartened. Numbers  are  doubtless  an 
inspiration,  but  numbers  are  not  every- 
thing. H"  the  children  that  do  come  are 
really  interested  and  are  receiving  what 
they  should,  Ave  must  be  content.  Never- 
theless, the  question  naturally  arises 
why  more  children  do  not  come  to  our 
Sunday-school.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
the  sense  of  obligation  that  we  find  in 
the  older  churches;  i.  e.  parents  do  not 
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feel  that  their  salvation  depends  on 
sending:  their  children  to  Sunday-school. 
Many  live  at  such  a  distance  that  one 
can  readily  see  why  they  do  not  come. 
The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  sometimes 
children  are  drawn  into  other  churches. 
We  hear  parents  say,  "Oh,  he  can  learn 
nothing  wrong-  there."  No,  but  is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  a  child 
becomes  in  time  a  Methodist  or  a  Uni- 
tarian? Only  recently  a  lady  told  me 
of  the  struggles  she  passed  through  in 
her  childhood  and  girlhood  before  she 
finally  freed  herself  from  orthodox  be- 
liefs. Can  we  not  spare  our  children 
these  mental  agonies  by  starting  them 
in  a  rational  way? 

Just  as  in  our  day-school  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  work  on  the  part 
of  parents  is  helpful,  so  the  Sunday- 
school  needs  the  co-operation  of  parents. 
Workers  in  the  Sunday-school  must  be 
sure  that  the  parents  feel  that  the  time 
spent  there  is  worth  while.  The  Sun- 
day-school should  be  made  up  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  become  con- 
vinced through  personal  investigation 
that  the  children  are-  getting  something 
that  is  of  value.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Sunday-school  should  bribe  children 
into  coming  by  means  of  prizes,  cards, 
pins,  or  rewards  of  any  kind.  The  in- 
terest of  the  child  must  be  gotten  in  a 
legitimate  way,  i.  e.  the  child  himself 
must  feel  that  it  is  worth  his  while. 

If  the  teaching  is  genuine  and  the 
child's  soul  has  really  been  reached,  he 
will  come  without  rewards.  The  inter- 
est of  the  older  pupils  could  be,  per- 
haps, still  further  aroused  and  their 
help  secured  if  they  had  a  more  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
Self-government  is  an  established  fact 
in  many  of  our  day  schools.  We  see 
that  the  placing  of  responsibility  on 
young  people  results  in  a  deepened  in- 
terast  in,  and  a  better  understanding  of, 
the  problems  of  the  school,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  with  the  teachers 
in  doing  what  is  best  for  the  school.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  plan  has  been 
tested  to  any  extent  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  I  should  like  to  see  it  tried.  A 
pupil  committee  might  consist  of  repre- 
sentative pupils  from  the  upper  classes. 
By  conferring  with  this  committee, 
teachers  would  come  into  closer  touch 
with  the  pupils  and  their  needs.     Such 


a  committee  could  have  charge  of  the 
attendance  and  the  finances  of  the 
school.  The  giving  of  entertainments 
could  be  arranged  by  this  committee. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  if  the  Sunday-  I 
school  had  some  definite  work  to  do  in 
the  church,  such  as  the  decoration  of  the 
church  for  special  occasions,  the  holding 
of  an  annual  fair,  or  the  giving  of  a 
play.  This  should  be  considered  their 
contribution  to  the  church.  _ 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  our  move-  | 
ment  is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
Sunday-school.  We  welcome  with  joy 
the  new  adult  member  who  has  out- 
grown the  creed  of  the  other  churches, 
but  he  may  consider  himself  fortunate 
who  has  never  had  to  break  away  from 
the  old,  to  whom  the  air  of  liberty  in 
thought  is  his  natural  element.  If  be- 
sides, he  has  been  filled  with  a  whole- 
some enthusiasm  for  our  cause  by  know- 
ing what  it  stands  for,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  not  only  his  duty  but 
his  privilege  to  help  this  cause,  we  have 
indeed  an  ideal  Unitarian. 

*    *    * 

Congregation     or     Audience  — 
Preacher  or  Lecturer. 

By  Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

The  pulpiteer  has  a  choice  as  to  hear- 
ers. He  may  lecture  to  an  audience  or 
preach  to  a  congregation.  By  consider- 
able ingennity  he  is  perhaps  able  to  do 
both  for  a  while,  but  ultimately  the  audi- 
ence and  congregation  will  not  mix,  will 
not  even  occupy  the  same  auditorium, 
and  inevitably  one  or  the  other  remains 
in  sole  possession. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  fallacy 
among  many  trustees  and  some  ministers 
than  the  presumption  that  a  crowded 
auditorium  necessarily  means  a  success- 
ful church.  On  the  contrary  a  certain 
kind  of  numbers — the  audience — is  as 
throttling  to  real  church  growth  as  the 
proverbial  weed  in  the  garden.  An  au- 
dience attends  for  rhetorical  fireworks 
timed  to  instrumental  and  vocal  solos, 
bursting  with  a  golden  shower  of  thrills 
and  general  information  discreetly  inter- 
mingled. This  audience  is  present  at 
church  as  it  might  be  at  the  theater — to 
be  entertained.  It  does  not  usually  come 
to  scofip  and  hardly  ever  remains  to  pray. 
It  is  looking  for  something  for  nothing. 
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and  frequently  gets  results,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  life. 

In  seeking  an  audience  the  minister 
may  step  into  the  snare  of  the  devil 
thrown  from  several  quarters.  The  same 
prod  is  always  present,  however,  that 
causes  the  yellow  journal  to  prepetuate 
its  iniquity.  He  desires  to  reach  more 
people.  This  in  itself  is  most  praise- 
worthy. The  condemnation  is  for  the 
method.  Just  as  the  yellow  journal  be- 
comes a  travesty  upon  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  newspaper  work,  with  its  scare 
heads  and  repeated  cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf, 
wolf,"  so  the  minister  who  becomes  a  lec- 
turer to  entertain  a  crowd  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  has  misplaced  his  ideal.  He  is 
no  longer  a  leader  but  a  follower.  His 
hearers  care  not  a  straw  for  the  church 
itself.  They  merely  use  it.  Once  out- 
side the  church  door,  they  have  no 
thought  of  it  until  the  next  fair  Sunday 
when  they  hie  back  for  their  mental 
tickle.  With  an  anticipation  of  enter- 
tainment, perhaps  amusement  and  possi- 
bly enlightenment,  they  file  into  the 
pews,  and  when  comfortably  seated  look 
up  at  the  minister  as  much  as  to  say, 
"We  are  here.    Now  perform  for  us." 

Any  fool  is  able  to  attract  a  crowd  and 
a  wise  fo'ol  with  a  suitable  change  of 
pabulum  may  continue  to  do  so.  Yet  no 
miracle  will  change  this  contingent  into 
a  congregation.  The  leopard  cannot 
change  its  spots.  An  audience  is  an  au- 
dience jiist  as  some  dogs  are  only  dogs. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  the  poor  minister 
M'alks  a  tight  rope  in  his  endeavor  to 
keep  up  the  numbers  present,  and  amid 
bubbling  and  effervescing,  may  attempt 
to  pierce  the  adamantine  hide  of  the  au- 
dience to  find  a  congregation.  The  effort 
is  fruitless.  The  congregation  "doth  not 
yet  appear."  At  his  solicitation  some 
may  sign  a  conveniently  placed  and 
opened  "membership  book,"  but  the  obli- 
gation rests  lightly.  The  trustees  find 
out  this  fact  when  financial  contributions 
are  asked  from  these  "members."  As  for 
the  general  audience  itself,  so  far  as  con- 
tributing to  the  expenses  of  the  church 
is  concerned,  did  they  not  come  to  get 
something  for  nothing?  INIeanwhile  the 
earnest  incnibers  of  the  congregation 
that  might  have  been,  who  Avould  have 
sacrificed  time  and  money  for  the  Avel- 
fare  of  the  church,  have  gone  where  there 


is  less  oratory  and  more  bread  of  life, 
leaving  on  the  field  the  audience,  a  con- 
glomeration that  may  stampede  in  sec- 
tions or  as  a  whole  at  any  time  to  some 
other  cushioned  and  warmed  tabernacle 
in  accord  with  fancy's  whim. 

The  church  with  an  audience  is  in  a 
critical  condition.  Only  a  surgical  oper- 
ation will  save  it.  Perhaps  the  lecturer 
lacks  the  courage  to  turn  preacher  and 
use  the  knife,  and  gives  way  to  his  suc- 
cessor. In  any  case,  the  attendance  will 
diminish  one  half  through  a  few  quiet, 
constructive,  reverent  and  thoughtful 
sermons,  and  then  dwindle  a  larger  per- 
centage rapidly  or  slowly  until  the  elect 
remain.  With  ten  people  consecrated 
and  willing  to  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  their  faith,  the  church  is  worth  more 
to  itself  and  to  the  community  than 
under  the  former  regime.  The  true  up- 
building begins  when  one  by  one  new 
faces  appear,  not  in  response  to  some 
sensational  topic  or  special  solo,  but  be- 
cause others  have  found  spiritual 
strength  and  comfort  in  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices. Numbers  under  these  circum- 
stances count  one  each.  The  congrega- 
tion has  arrived. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  in  pioneer  work 
to  attempt  the  founding  of  a  church  by 
the  gathering  of  an  audience.  Pioneer 
work  is  difficult  enough  anyway,  and  to 
have  the  extra  obstacle  of  an  audience 
to  overcome  in  a  new  movement  is  de- 
plorable. About  anyone  is  able  to  enter 
a  community  and  after  extensive  adver- 
tising hold  Sunday  evening  meetings  for 
several  weeks,  secure  the  names  of  a  few 
people  willing  for  various  reasons  to 
serve  as  officials,  and  then  declare.  "The 
society  is  organized."  The  pioneer 
movement  must  launch  its  services  at  the 
morning  hour,  when  attendance  means 
preference  over  the  regular  service  of 
some  other  church,  when  not  an  evening 
audience  is  gathered  for  a  blatant  lec- 
ture, but  a  morning  congregation  unites 
for  worship.  The  process  of  forming  the 
congregation  around  a  nucleus  of  the 
first  few  interested  will  jiroceed,  until  at 
the  end  of  five  years  of  constructive  work 
it  will  be  possible  to  say,  "The  society  is 
organized." 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  about  the 
attendance  at  any  church.  "Is  it  an  audi- 
ence or  a  congregation  .'"    Tiiere  is  some- 
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thing  to  consider  in  the  question  of  the 
minister,  who,  upon  entering  his  church, 
found  it  crowded  to  the  doors  because  of 
a  sensational  report  and  remarked, 
"What  are  all  these  people  doing  here?" 
He  knew  they  had  not  come  to  worship 
and  upon  looking  at  thein  he  saw  in  ad- 
dition to  his  congregation  he  had  an  au- 
dience which  he  could  not  help  and 
which  would  not  help  the  church.  A 
congregation  has  no  watered  stock  or  in- 
flated values.  In  every  congregation 
there  will  be  a  few  passengers,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  all  concerned  to  trans- 
form these  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
from  drones  to  workers. 

Let  there  be  no  lowering  of  ideals  in 
Unitarian  churches  for  mere  numbers. 
Blessed  is  the  church  that  has  a  congre- 
gation and  numbers  also.  Blessed  is  the 
church  that  has  few,  but  a  congregation. 
Woe  unto  the  church  that  has  an  audi- 
ence !  No  matter  what  the  multitude  may 
number,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor.  The 
minister  who  preaches  to  mere  numbers 
is  deluding  himself.  There  is  not  such 
an  impulse  for  righteousness  from  an 
audience,  however  large,  as  there  is  from 
a  faithful  few  who  w^ork,  suffer,  rejoice, 
and  pray  together  throughout  the  years. 
The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
is  found  in  preaching  to  the  large  con- 
gregation if  possible,  to  the  small  con- 
gregation if  necessary,  but  never  to  an 
audience.  Let  us  have  congregations  and 
not  audiences  in  our  churches.  Let  us 
have  preachers  and  not  lecturers.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  church. 
#  *  * 
Psychotherapy  and  the  Doctors. 

By  Harriet  Kelsey  Fay. 

In  the  paper  on  "Psychotherapy  and 
the  Church"  I  have  endeavored  to  show : 
First,  that  the  function  of  a  minister  is 
to  make  real  to  the  thoughts  of  his  peo- 
ple the  fact  that  they  have  a  soul,  and 
the  importance  of  recognition  and  cul- 
tivation of  it. 

Second,  that  as  Psychotherapy  deals 
with  laws  pertaining  to  the  soul,  or 
psychic  side  of  man  as  vitally  expressed 
in  and  through  a  human  l)ody.  experi- 
ment and  experience  with  those  laws 
naturally  fall  into  the  domain  of  the 
minister's  study  and  work;  that  the 
average  minister's  ignorance  of  anatomy, 


physiology  and  psychology  unfits  him 
for  understanding  and  intelligently 
practicing  psychotherapy. 

Third,  that  a  study  of  the  rhythmic 
life  of  the  body  that  serves  the  soul  in 
its  earthly  pilgrimage,  brings  to  the 
student  of  it  with  the  religious  point  of 
view,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  mind  and  body,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  "walking  with  God"  that 
can  come  in  no  other  way;  hence. 

Fourth,  that  in  Theological  schools 
throughout  the  country  instruction  in 
anatomy,  physiology-  and  psychology 
might  profitably  take  the  place  of  a  part 
of  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
theology. 

Fifth,  that  as  the  Unitarian  Church 
stands  for  the  inherent  potentialities  of 
a  human  being  as  taught  and  expressed 
by  Jesus,  it  is  singularly  free  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  present-day  psychological 
knowledge  for  development  and  expres- 
sion of  these  potentialities  so  as  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs  of  a  community  as 
they  have  never  been  met. 

Like  all  great  innovations  to  accepted 
theories  and  practice,  psychotherapy  has 
been  fought  bitterly  at  every  turn  by 
the  medical  profession.  Physicians 
hold  that  its  practice  belongs- strictly  to 
their  domain  of  science.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  the  reason  for  this,  and 
why,  in  practice,  they  are  unable  to 
"make  good"  their  claim. 

Statistics  show-  that  of  the  graduates 
from  the  various  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country  last  June,  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  had  been  through  col- 
lege before  entering  upon  the  study  of 
medicine.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1914 
probably  fifty  per  cent  will  have  had 
at  least  one  year  of  college  training  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  medical 
courses  of  study.  {Medical  Times  for 
May,  1909,  p.  145.) 

With  the  exception  of  "nearly  twenty 
per  cent"  of  the  graduates  from  the 
medical  schools  of  the  past  year,  the 
students  must,  therefore,  have  entered 
upon  their  medical  studies  when  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  There 
are  about  150,000  physicians  now  in 
practice,  of  whom  but  three  years  of 
study  were  required  in  the  medical 
school. 
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At  the  age  of  immaturity  above  noted, 
what  ideal  actuated  the  average  physi- 
cian in  choosing  his  profession?  What 
was  his  point  of  view  of  the  purpose 
of  a  human  life, — of  his  own  life?  In 
the  past  as  in  the  present,  these  had 
been  mainly  formed  through  home, 
school  and  church  influence  and  instruc- 
tion, and  must  have  vitally  influenced 
the  spirit  in  which  his  study  was  per- 
formed. What  became  his  habit  of 
thought  of  the  body,  the  mysterious 
mechanism  of  which  he  had  never  been 
given  the  slightest  conception  before  en- 
tering the  medical  school?  As  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  studies,  comparative 
anatomy  showed  him  a  human  body  as 
the  crowning  result  of  ages  of  apparent 
experiment  and  development.  With  this 
knowledge  gained  from  week  to  week  in 
the  class  room  did  he  acquire  more  rev- 
erence for  God  and  man,  or  less?  If, 
before  entering  upon  his  studies,  the  re- 
ligious nature  w^as  dormant,  had  never 
been  awakened,  what  was  naturally  the 
influence  of  his  work  upon  himself? 

A  prominent  physician  answered  these 
queries  substantially  as  follow^s  : 

"Early  in  my  medical  college  days,  in- 
spired by  my  studies,  there  were  periods 
when  I  had  great  reverence  for  God 
and  man.  Later,  these  experiences 
largely  left  me.  God  and  the  soul  be- 
came unreal  to  my  thought.  The  more 
I  studied  the  more  I  found  that  no  one 
knew.  In  my  thought,  the  life  of  a 
human  body  became  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  all  animal  life, — so  bound 
up  in  it, — that  to  me  its  parts  and  func- 
tions really  came  to  mean  little  if  any 
more  than  those  of  an  animal.  I  found 
so  much  I  could  not  know  that  T  turned 
gratefully  to  materia  medica  where  rec- 
ords of  experiment  and  experience  Avith 
disease  and  medicine  gave  tansrible 
knowledge.  This,  combined  with  what  I 
had  learned  about  surgery,  enabled  me 
to  enter  conscientiously  upon  the  duties 
of  my  profession, — make  a  living  for 
myself  and  a  family.  No  one  but  my 
colleagues  in  the  town  knew  how  much 
I  was  supposed  to  know  that  I  did  not 
know,  and  they  would  not  tell  because 
tliey  were  in  the  same  boat.  My  success 
is  due  doubtless,  first,  to  my  ability  to 
guess  more  accurately  in  dian'nosis  than 
my  competitor  a  few  blocks  distant;  sec- 


ond, to  a  good  memorj"  for  materia  med- 
ica, and  good  judgment  in  adapting  im- 
proved methods  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  use  of  a  few  medicines ;  third, 
to  a  comparatively  clean  and  well- 
ordered  life." 

He  also  added :  "The  hospital  practice 
during  the  senior  year  and  after  gradu- 
ation only  emphasized  the  'animal'  point 
of  view  of  the  human  body." 

Of  the  physician's  training  and  gen- 
eral practice  during  the  past  thirty 
years  and  their  effect  on  the  physicians 
of  to-day,  Dubois  says :  "Functional 
troubles  and  neuroses  were  forgotten; 
the  psychic  side  of  the  human  being 
w^as  neglected;  and  I  might  almost  say 
that  for  a  very  long  time  the  difference 
between  the  veterinarian's  art  and  that 
of  the  physician  was  only  one  of  clien- 
tele! This  is  still  true  to-day."  (Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  p.  14.) 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  medicine  during  the  past  century, 
with  the  improved  microscopic  facilities 
at  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  so  many  students  failed  to  grasp 
any  real  conception  of  the  psychic  part 
of  a  human  body;  w^hy,  notwithstanding 
immaturity  of  thought  and  inexperience, 
as  the  result  of  their  insufficient  train- 
ing, so  few  developed  constructive 
imagination  that  would  have  led  to  a 
point  of  view  which  gave  us  Fechner 
and  William  James.  Certainly,  no  study 
affords  greater  opportunity  for  a  legi- 
timate use  of  the  imagination  than  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  medicine.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  the  epoch-making 
period  for  modern  medicine,  when  Vesa- 
lius  and  Harvey  did  their  great  work. 
The  authority  of  the  church  was  over- 
thrown and  men  were  left  free  to  inves- 
tigate and  teach  what  they  learned. 
From  that  time  the  history  of  medicine 
shows  that  in  considering  the  human 
body,  thought  has  become  gradually  in- 
tensified in  its  emphasis  that  one  is  jus- 
tified only  in  really  considering  what 
he  can  see  and  demonstrate.  Of  the  vital 
energy  sustaining  and  moving  the  body, 
nothing  could  be  seen  or  known, — there- 
fore, why  heed  it?  A  medical  student 
of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  has  not 
been  made  to  feel  at  home  in  his  medical 
school.  Imagination  was  stifled  to  be 
true  to  his  toachinu'.     Tn  medical  schools 
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the  fact  has  failed  of  recognition  that 
imagination  is  as  essential  as  reason, — 
that  it  is  a  winged  messenger  for  reason 
in  the  proper  adjustment  and  under- 
standing of  any  subject;  that  "to  infer 
wisely,  one  must  be  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
man  of  science." 

At  an  impressionable  age,  with  an 
open  and  often  an  alert  mind,  the  physi- 
cians of  to-day  received  no  instruction 
in  their  medical  schools  that  made  any 
impression,  as  to  the  office  and  influence 
of  their  own  minds  on  their  own  bodies, 
saying  nothing  of  those  of  prospective 
patients.  It  seems  strange  that  this  has 
continued  to  be  so  to  the  present  time, 
for,  as  Dubois  says,  "The  study  of  bi- 
ology brings  before  us  a  constant  paral- 
lelism between  psychic  phenomena  and 
cerebral  functions." 

The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Neurologi- 
cal departments  of  our  large  medical 
schools,  while  admitting  the  fact,  dis- 
claim all  responsibility  for  the  physi- 
cians' ignorance  of  psychology,  and, 
until  recently,  lack  of  interest  in  it ;  and 
certainly,  the  well-known  waitings  of 
men  like  Doctors  Putnam,  Prince,  and 
others,  prove  their  claim  to  be  well 
founded.  Through  their  published 
statements  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  their  efforts  to  impress  upon  med- 
ical students  the  importance  of  consider- 
ing and  studying  the  interdependence 
of  mind  and  body  should  have  so  sig- 
nally failed.    To  quote : 

"The  efforts  of  neurologists  for  years 
have  been  of  no  avail  in  pointing  out 
the  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  in  the 
light  of  developments  of  modern  psy- 
chology, especially  manifest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  functional  nervous  diseases. 
They  have  urged  that  the  .  important 
element  in  the  treatment  of  functional 
nervous  diseases  was  the  patient  himself, 
— his  attitude  of  mind,  which  must  be 
one  of  hope,  faith,  courage,  self-reliance. 
Neurologists  have  recognized  and  taught 
the  importance  of  recognition  of  the 
moral  element  in  these  diseases,  but  their 
message  fell  on  insensitive  ears.  Not 
until  Dr.  Dubois'  "Psychic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders"  appeared,  did  the 
profession  give  heed  to  it."  (Dr.  Col- 
lins, neurologist,  Columbia  ^Medical  Col- 
lege, Journal  of  American  Medicine, 
Januarj^9,  1909.) 


Dr.  U.  V.  Dearborn,  physiologist,  in 
Janiuiry  last  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
an  introduction  of  a  thorough  course  in 
medical  psychology  in  all  of  the  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country.  He 
stated  that  two  schools,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Tufts,  had  already  established  such 
a  department,  but  they  found  themselves 
"handicapped  at  the  beginning  by  the 
general  lack,  so  conspicuous  in  most 
medical  students,  of  scientific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  normal  functions  of  the 
human  mind.  Moreover,  the  need  of 
such  instruction  is  not  easily  supplied 
because  the  viewpoint  of  the  plentiful 
teachers  of  academic  psychology  is  so 
very  far  from  that  of  the  practical  in- 
terests of  medicine ;"  the  students  are 
"almost  discouragingly  practical;"  are 
"very  apt  to  have  a  yearning  after  little 
that  has  not  the  almighty  dollar  attached 
to  its  terminus  ad  quem,  if  not  more  im- 
mediately concerned;"  the  "often  almost 
materialistic  viewpoint  which  forms  at 
the  outset  a  prejudicial  barrier  against 
all  science  that  involves  anything  in  any 
degree  or  sense  allied  to  metaphysics, 
that  opprobrious  and  hateful  delusion 
of  the  unbalanced  intellect,  except  to 
those  W'ho  know  something  about  it. 

"When  one  does  not  expect  a  student 
to  luiderstand  the  deranged  movements 
of  a  heart  who  has  never  seen  a  healthy 
heart  or  the  representation  of  one,  why 
should  the  third  and  fourth  year  men 
who  know  nothing  of  the  processes  of 
perception  and  imagination  be  expected 
to  comprehend  an  hallucination,  or  those 
who  have  never  been  told  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  emotion  of  fear,  to  under- 
stand the  depression  and  misery  of 
melancholia?"  {Medical  Becord,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1909.) 

Eight  years  ago  Dr.  Dearborn  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  study  of  psychology 
in  the  medical  schools.  He  said,  "To 
the  psychologist  no  longer  'seeing  is  be- 
lieving,' as  the  ancient  adage  runs,  for 
the  nature  of  man  unfolds  itself  apace 
and  shows  fold  within  fold  undreamed. 
...  To  graduate  a  psychiatrist"  (one 
who  cares  for  the  insane)  "without  this 
knowledge  is  like  ]')retending  to  qualify 
a  general  practitioner  without  teaching 
him  physiology."  {Science,  July  28, 
1901.)  This  is  what  medical  schools 
have  done  and  are  doing  to-dav. 
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Another  well-known  authority  in 
physiology  gives  a  point  of  view  which 
throws  further  light  on  the  physician's 
admitted  ignorance  of  psychology.  (The 
italics  are  mine.) 

The  cortical  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
is  the  chief  organ  for  psychical  life;  to 
({uote,  it  is  the  "tissue  through  whose 
activity  the  objective  changes  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  so  far  as  they  affect  our 
sense-organs,  are  converted  into 
subjective  changes  of  consciousness, 
nature  of  this  reaction  constitutes 
most  difficult  problem  of  physiology 
psychology. — a  problem  which  it  is 
erally  believed  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  scientific  explanation.  For  it  is  It  eld 
that  the  methods  of  science  are  only  ap- 
jylicahle  to  the  investigation  of  the  ob- 
jective,— that  is,  the  physical  and  chenv- 
ical  changes  within  the  nervous  matter, 
— u'liile  the  psychical  reaction  is  of  a 
nature  that  cannot  he  approached 
through  the  conceptions  or  methods  of 
physical  science."  (Textbook  of  Physi- 
ologv  for  IMedical  Students  and  Phvsi- 
cians.    W.  H.  Howells.  M.  D.,  p.  17L) 

Dr.  Howells  wrote  four  years  ago.  Dr. 
Dearborn  expresses  better  the  function 
of  science  as  it  is  to-day  regarded  when 
he  says : 

"At  the  present  time  physics  and 
metaphysics  are  independently  and  for 
the  most  part,  unconsciously,  combining 
to  furnish  perhaps  a  description  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  mind.  The  most  ad- 
vanced physiological  theories  are  point- 
ing out  that  the  various  sorts  of  energy 
are  probably  but  aspects  of  one  unknown 
mode  of  an  experience  we  call  motion. 
.  .  .  One  thinks  of  radioactivity,  of 
electricity,  of  light  and  heat,  the  forces 
behind  osmosis"  (the  diffusion  of  fluids 
through  membranes)  "and  ionic  action, 
and  of  all  the  phases  of  chemism,  as 
manifestations  of  some  mode  of  energy 
that  we  cannot  as  yet  denote  or  much 
less  define.  On  the  other  side,  the  more 
practical  utilitarian  psychologist  at 
least,  merges  mind  into  the  associative 
memoiy  of  the  impulses  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  what  are  these  impulses 
and  this  matter  of  proto]ilasm.  of  neu- 
roplasm, but  modes  of  motion  ?  This  i^ 
l)y  no  means  a  trend  toward,  material- 
ism ;  rather,  surelv.  it  is  a  tendency 
quite  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward 


an  understanding  of  all  physiological 
processes  in  ultimate  and  well-founded 
terms  of  mind.  The  drift  of  the  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  consciousness  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  times  which 
no  thoughtful  person  can  ignore  or 
limit."  {Medical  Record,  Januarv  30, 
1909.) 

Professor  oMiinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  in 
his  book  on  Psychotherapy,  deplores  the 
phj^sician's  ignorance  of  the  influence  of 
mind  over  matter,  and  until  they  can 
catch  up  with  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
average  wide-awake  community  on  that 
subject,  he  believes  that  trained  medical 
psychologists  alone  should  practice 
psychotherapy.  In  regard  to  its  being 
a  proper  function  of  a  minister  he  says : 
"If  there  is  anything  which  impresses 
the  careful  student  of  psychology,  it  is 
the  over-rich  manifoldness,  the  complex- 
ity of  mental  life  (p.  335).  Even  the 
simplest  content  of  con.sciousness  is  a  tis- 
sue woven  from  millions  of  threads,  and 
any  stereotyped  influence  means  crude- 
ness  and  destruction.  The  minister's  at- 
titude towards  inner  life  is  there  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  psychologist.  He 
cannot  enter  into  those  endless  inter- 
plays of  associations  and  memories,  of 
inhibitions  and  sensations  and  impulses; 
he  cannot  examine  from  what  remote 
psychological  sources  those  ideas  have 
arisen,  how  the  feelings  become  dis- 
turbed and  the  judgments  sidetracked. 
He  should  not  analyze  even  if  he  could, 
because  his  whole  aim  is  to  synthesize. 
He  asks  for  the  meaning  and  not  the 
structure,  for  the  aims  and  not  the  ele- 
ments. His  therapeutic  eft'ort  is  there- 
fore not  even  directed  towards  a  careful 
rebuilding  of  the  injured  part  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  gen- 
eral stimulation  to  the  mind  to  help 
itself.  By  touching  on  one  of  the  deep- 
est emotional  layers  of  the  mind,  the 
layer  of  religious  ideas,  the  minister 
gives  to  the  soul  an  intense  shock  and 
expects  that  in  thv  resulting  pert\irba- 
tion  everything  will  be  shaken  and  may 
then  settle  itself  by  its  own  energies  in 
a  healthful  wa\-.  It  is  a  fact  that  can 
sometimes  happen  and  under  certain 
conditions  the  chances  for  it  are  even 
favoi-able.  Under  many  otlier  conditions 
the  chances  are  unfavorable  and  the  re- 
sult    does    not     happen     at     all.       But 
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whether  or  not  a  cure  results,  in  any 
case  it  is  not  an  effort  which  can  be  said 
to  be  in  harmony  with  modern  science." 

He  closes  this  chapter  on  "Psycho- 
therapy and  the  Church"  by  saying, 
"The  ministers  first  saw  what  the  physi- 
cians ought  to  have  seen  before,  but  the 
physicians  will  see  it  more  fully  and 
correctly." 

Just  when  Ave  may  look  for  this  desir- 
able equipment  from  our  physicians,  the 
noted  professor  does  not  state.  He  re- 
cords his  own  successful  hypnotic  treat- 
ments of  nervous  and  mental  disorders 
during  years  past,  and  throws  light  on 
the  history  and  use  of  that  method  of 
treatment. 

I  doubt  if  a  better  illustration  can  be 
obtained  to  show  one  great  cause  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christian  Science  and 
other  mind-healing  cults  in  defiance  of 
the  protests  of  physicians  and  other  men 
of  science  than  that  contained  in  the 
above  paragraph.  Professor  ]Munster- 
berg  writes  of  a  human  being  "as  with 
the  cold  finger  of  a  starfish."  To  psy- 
chologists and  well-educated  physicians 
his  words  convey  a  meaning  that  is  in  no 
way  absurd.  To  the  average  intelligent 
reader,  not  so.  The  latter  is  now  eager 
to  know  more  of  the  vital  power  that 
causes  him  to  think  and  say.  "I."  He 
turns  gratefully  to  any  source  that  prom- 
ises a  solution  of  problems  that  press 
heavily  in  these  days  of  intense  activity, 
and  that  will  enable  him  to  think  of  his 
life  as  reasonable  and  worth  while.  His 
soul  is  sick.  His  physician  has  nothing 
to  offer.  He  is  concerned  only  with  the 
"objective"  side  of  life.  In  his  close  ad- 
herence to  the  "letter"  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  human  body,  he  has  lost  the  "spirit" 
of  it.  Neither  is  he  to  be  blamed.  He 
entered  his  medical  school  without  pre- 
paration in  any  way  for  what  was  before 
him,  too  young,  too  ignorant,  and  too  in- 
experienced to  recognize  or  appreciate 
the  marvels  of  life  "fold  within  fold 
undreamed"  that  was  before  him  in  his 
study. 

During  their  professional  experience 
well-educated  physicians  have  always 
understood  the  potentialities  within  each 
human  being  for  health.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  kept  this  information  strictly  with- 
in the  professional  domain.  This  fact, 
now    widely   known,    is    responsible    for 


much  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
with  which  they  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded. 

The  future  of  psychotherapy  no  one 
can  predict.  There  is  a  great  awakening 
on  the  part  of  our  best  physicians  to  the 
necessity  for  a  better  knowledge  of  it, 
])ut  as  the  result  of  training  and  prac- 
tice, they  find  it  as  difficult  to  change 
their  accustomed  habits  of  thought  as  do 
the  ministers  to  change  their  theological 
habits  of  thought  and  expression  to  ac- 
cord with  modern  knowledge. 

We  "need  health  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion," but  the  evidence  is  abundant 
that  the  loyalty  to  their  faith  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  various  healing  cults  of  the 
day  is  due  largely  to  the  experience  of 
religion  that  came  naturally  in  the  effort 
to  Tinderstand  a  vital  relation  of  soul  and 
body,  when,  in  search  for  health,  appeal 
was  made  to  the  mind-curist.  This,  phy- 
sicians cannot  understand.  They  have 
igiiored  the  soul,  or  psychic  and  primary 
part  of  human  life,  and  the  ministers 
have  ignored  the  body.  As  a  seeker  for 
health,  the  mind-cruist  is  made  to  realize 
the  vital  connection  of  his  soul  with  his 
body.  *     *     * 

€t3cnt0; 
Death  of  Mrs.  Sunderland. 

^Irs.  Eliza  Read  Sunderland,  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  after  an  eight  weeks'  struggle 
with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  passed  from 
earth  on  March  9th.  Born  in  Illinois  of 
parents  from  ^Massachusetts,  she  gradu- 
ated from  ]\Iount  Holyoke  Seminary  and 
later  took  two  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  She  was  a  good  stu- 
dent and  widely  read  on  many  themes. 
In  1871  she  was  married  and  became  a 
great  helper  and  coadjutor  to  her  hus- 
band in  his  ministerial  work.  During  his 
charge  of  the  church  at  Ann  Arbor  she 
taught  a  students'  bible  class  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  for  fifteen  years,  giving  very 
thorough  instruction.  At  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in 
1893  she  represented  the  Unitarian 
women  of  America  and  gave  a  very  nota- 
l)le  address.  She  was  the  author  of  some 
of  our  best  Sunday-school  manuals  and 
of  many  pami)hlcts  and  addresses  on 
religious   and   educational   topics.      For 
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the  past  four  years  she  has  resided  in 
Hartford  and  has  been  very  active  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors.  She  often  relieved  her 
husband  in  his  pulpit  ministrations  and 
was  attractive  and  forcible  as  a 
preacher. 

A  gifted  and  cultivated  woman  of  fine 
spirit,  she  has  made  an  impress  wherever 
she  has  lived,  and  exerted  an  influence 
for  good  that  will  long  be  felt. 

*    *    * 

Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  ]Mr.  Horace  Davis,  the  first 
president,  as  chairman. 

The  meetings  will  begin  at  10  o'clock, 
Wednesday,  May  11th.  continue  through 
Thursday  and  Friday,  with  Saturday  in 
Berkeley.  The  session  will  close  Sunday 
morning  with  a  union  service  at  First 
Church,  San  Francisco. 

A  meeting  of  the  program  committee 
was  held  Tuesday,  ]\larch  22nd.  when  the 
following  action  was  decided  upon,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meet- 
ing: 

It  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
committee  that  this  Conference  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  practi- 
cal work  and  the  problems  of  our 
churches. 

The  meeting  of  Wednesday.  ]\Iay  11th, 
will  begin  with  a  devotional  service. 
After  organizing,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  Credentials  Committee,  reports 
from  the  churches  will  be  called  for. 
If  necessary  these  reports  will  be  given 
time  after  the  noon  recess.  These  re- 
ports will  be  followed  by  three  short 
papers  on  "Pioneer  Church  Work." 

The  report  from  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  will  close 
this  session.  In  the  evening  a  reception 
to  the  delegates  will  be  held  in  the  parish 
rooms. 

Thursday  morning,  after  a  devotional 
service,  the  session  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  church  prolilems.  The  worship 
side  of  the  church,  the  business  side,  the 
minister's  problems,  and  the  layman's 
point  of  view. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session 


will  be  "The  Civic  Development  of  Re- 
ligion." Later  in  the  afternoon  some 
plan  will  be  arranged  for  a  sight-seeing 
or  out-of-door  entertainment.  In  the 
evening  of  Thursday  there  will  be  a 
platform  meeting  with  papers  with  these 
subjects:  "The  Liberal  Movement  for 
America,"  "The  World  Movement  of  Lib- 
eralism," "The  Religion  of  an  Educated 
Man." 

Friday  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Simday-school  and  the 
young  people  of  the  church.  The  after- 
noon program  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Alliances. 

The  evening  of  Friday  will  probably 
be  left  open  for  any  arrangement  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  California  may  make. 

The  delegates  are  invited  to  spend 
Saturday  in  Berkele3\  A  play  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  Avill  take  the  forenoon. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  by  the  women 
of  the  L^nitarian  Church  and  the  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon  will  include  the 
Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry. 

The  arrangements  for  the  union  serv- 
ice Sunday  morning  will  be  announced 
later. 

At  this  early  date  the  program  is  un- 
certain, but  of  one  thing  we  are  all 
sure. — that  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  best 
if  not  the  l)est  Conference  on  record — a 
fitting  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  the  delegates 
from  the  greater  distances  to  formulate 
plans  for  this  visit,  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  provision  will  be  made 
whereby  every  minister  in  the  depart- 
ment can  be  in  attendance. 

On  account  of  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, railroad  rates  will  be  reduced. 
The  pro])ortion  is  usually  one  fare  and 
one-third  for  a  round  trip. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  of  any  nature 
will  receive  prompt  attention  from  the 
Secretary,  ^Irs.  ^lary  B.  Presson,  376 
Sutter  Street. 

*     *     * 

Post  Office  Mission   Exchange. 

Among  the  thousands  of  correspond- 
ents of  the  Post  Office  Mission  are  many 
isolated  Unitarians  for  whom  this  ]\Iis- 
sion  is  their  church. 
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To  meet  the  need  of  sermons  for  these 
correspondents  and  to  supplement  the 
tracts  of  the  A.  IJ.  A.  the  Post  Office  :\Iis- 
sion  Exchange  was  established  several 
years  ago. 

A  few  chnrches  and  alliances  have 
generously  contributed  to  it,  but  we 
need  jnore  sermons,  and  we  believe  if  this 
use  of  sermons  could  be  more  A\adely 
known  that  many  churches,  alliances  and 
individuals  would  gladly  subscribe  the 
money  for  printing  a  sermon  by  their 
minister.  We  should  like  these  sermons 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  printed  sermons  may  be  sent  to  the 
Post  Office  ^Mission  Exchange,  25  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.,  and  an  espial  num- 
ber by  other  ministers  will  be  credited 
to  the  contributor. 

These  sermons  are  useful  for  church 
door  and  other  local  distribution,  and 
thus  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of 
what  our  individual  ministers  are  print- 
ing becomes  incidentally  one  of  the  val- 
uable results  of  this  circulation  of  ser- 
mons. 

We  hope  to  receive  at  least  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  each,  but  we  can  use  a 
thousand  or  more.  For  convenience  in 
mailing,  we  suggest  that  the  sermons  do 
not  exceed  4%  inches  by  ly^  inches  in 
size. 

Some  societies  not  belonging  to  this 
Exchange  are  now  printing  sermons,  and 
we  hope  that  they  may  consider  that  a 
slight  increase  in  expense  will  enable 
them  to  print  a  larger  edition  and  join  it. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  select  some  in- 
spiring sermon  of  the  winter  and  put  it 
into  such  form  that  it  mav  be  carried 
to  those  who  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  liberal  preaching. 

For  the  National  Post  Office  Mission 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Lord,  CJiairman, 

25  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 

*     *     * 

SPRING. 

O  gracious  beauty,  ever  new  and  old  I 

O  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,   doubly  dear 

When    the    low    sunshine    warns    the    closing 

year.  .  .  . 

Close  to  my  heart  I  fold  each  lovelv  thing 

The   sweet  day  yields;   and  not   disconsolate. 

With  the  calm  patience  of  the  woods  T  wait 

For  leaf  and  blossom  when  Ood  gives  us  spring. 

—Whittier. 


With  Master  Minds. 

Sympathy  is  the  golden  key  that  un- 
locks the  hearts  of  others. 

Avarice  is  no  more  economy  than  gen- 
erosity can  be  termed  justice. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied by  noble  thoughts. — Sir  Pliilip 
Sidney. 

I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  the 
true  way  to  let  the  head  grow  wise,  but 
keep  the  heart  always  young  and  play- 
ful.— Livingstone. 

If  you  desire  success,  make  persever- 
ance vour  wise  counsellor,  caution  vour 
elder  brother,  and  hope  your  guardian 
genius. — Addison. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  earned  our 
livelihood,  the  earning  itself  should 
have  been  serviceable  to  mankind. — R. 
L.  Stevenson. 

The  wealth  that  calls  human  powers 
into  action  is  a  blessing — the  riches  that 
induce  idleness  and  inaction  are  a  curse. 
So  with  books,  teachers,  and  schools;  if 
they  arouse  mental  activity,  they  plant 
the  seeds  of  happiness — if  not,  they  are 
worse  than  useless. 

It  is  possible  to  meddle  too  much  with 
our  neighbors.  If  we  can  do  them  any 
good,  make  life  happier  or  easier  or 
nobler  for  them  than  it  now  is,  let  us 
hasten  to  do  it  with  all  simplicity;  but 
compulsion,  insistence,  coercion,  and 
"management"  are  only  harassing. 

Accustom  your  children  to  a  strict 
attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  hap- 
pened at  one  window,  and  they,  Avhen 
relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  an- 
other, do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them;  you  do  not  know  where 
deviations  from  the  truth  will  end. — 
Johnson. 

To  learn  to  work,  and  work  cheer- 
fully, is  the  central  lesson  of  life.  Begin 
to  learn  it  early — eschew  laziness  as  the 
most  disgusting  of  all  faults,  and  one 
that  will  end  in  hopeless  misery;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  none  can  be  so  insensi- 
ble through  laziness  as  to  be,  in  the  end, 
incapable  of  suffering.  Nature  is,  in  the 
event  of  non-payment  of  her  demands, 
a  stern  and  merciless  creditor.  There- 
fore, boys,  off  with  your  jackets,  and 
keep  square  your  account  with  her. 
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Los  Angeles. — First  Unitarian  church 
conference  having  been  satisfactorily 
concluded  with  a  series  of  excellent  pro- 
grams, delightful  social  intercourse,  and 
the  renewal  of  old  and  making-  of  new 
acquaintances,  the  First  Church  has 
settled  into  its  usual  order  of  procedure. 

An  excellent  song  service  was  ren- 
dered the  afternoon  of  Feb.  27th,  and 
another  is  promised  for  the  afternoon  of 
Easter  Sunday.  On  that  day,  also,  new 
members  are  to  be  received  into  the 
church. 

^Ir.  Hodgin  continues  to  hold  services 
each  Sunday  evening  at  Pomona. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  ]Men's 
Club,  :\rarch  11th,  :\Ir.  C.  0.  Hawley  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  paying  city  employees 
and  the  remedv. 

On  Thursday,  March  17th.  the 
Womens'  Alliance  was  invited  to  spend 
the  day  with  ]\Iiss  Bennett,  in  Pasadena, 
in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  day.  As  it  Avas 
the  regular  day  of  the  literary  afternoon 
the  usual  program  was  included,  and  fol- 
lowed an  excellent  box  luncheon,  music, 
and  general  merriment. 

On  ^Monday  afternoon,  ^March  21st.  a 
special  Alliance  meeting  was  held  in  the 
church  parlors,  when  ]\lrs.  Kobert  H. 
Davis,  of  New  York,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Alliance,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  on  Alliance 
work,  which  cannot  fail  to  bear  good 
fruit.  A  social  hour  followed  the  ad- 
dress, and  tea  and  cakes  were  served. 
^Irs.  Davies  is  making  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters while  visiting  the  neighboring 
branches,  but  is  not  staying  half  long 
enough  to  see  all  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  She  will 
visit  Santa  Barbara  on  her  way  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  ^laternity 
Cottage  A.ssociation  is  to  be  held  .March 
22nd,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
when  officers  will  be  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Portland.  —  Evening  services  have 
been  held  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
]\Ir.  Eliot's  plan  has  been  to  have  good 
music  and  an  address  given  upon  some 
topic  of  general  interest. 

On   Februarv   6th,   Uou.   A.   S.   Mills 


gave  an  address  on  "Public  Health." 
He  took  a  practical  standpoint,  making 
local  applications,  as  garbage  disposal,  a 
subject  very  much  before  the  public  of 
our  city  at  the  present  time,  spoke 
highly  of  the  work  of  the  health  board, 
the  school  and  market  inspection,  the 
milk  and  the  meat  supply. 

President  Kerr,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  has  given  an  address  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Agricultural  College  to  the 
economic,  moral,  and  civic  life  of  the 
State,  and  President  Campbell  on  the 
State  University  and  citizenship. 

Last  Sunday  evening  ]\Ir.  Joseph 
spoke  on  conservation,  confining  himself 
more  particularly  to  what  it  meant  for 
Oregon.  ]Mr.  Teal  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  National  Conservation 
Association,  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
Commission,  and  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  authority  on  the  subject. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Eliot  gave  a 
sermon  called  forth  by  the  recent  con- 
trover.sy  at  Eugene,  the  seat  of  our  State 
University.  He  did  not  take  it  up  in 
any  spirit  of  controversy,  but  to  make 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience.  He 
gave  a  most  excellent  short  but  compre- 
hensive statement  of  our  Unitarian  be- 
lief in  one  part  of  the  sermon.  It  was 
very  fully  reported  in  the  morning 
paper. 

Mr.  Sargent,  the  new  minister  who 
has  come  from  the  East  to  take  up  the 
work  of  building  up  a  Unitarian  church 
at  Eugene,  so  well  begun  recently  by 
]\Ir.  Peebles,  of  Colorado,  very  wisely 
decided  not  to  make  any  reply  to  the 
unkind  attacks  upon  the  Unitarian 
faith.  ]\rr.  Sargent  is  a  scholarly  man, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  divinity  school. 
He  is  in  earnesf.  has  the  true  missionary 
spirit,  and  Ave  look  to  see  his  labm-s  in 
this  ncAV  field  croAvned  Avith  success. 
IMr.  Wilson,  secretarv  of  the  A.  T^  A., 
oil  his  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
stopped  at  Eugene,  preaching  to  an 
audience  of  one  huiulred.  He  made  a 
short  but  pleasant  visit  on  our  pastors, 
but  could  not  give  us  a  service.  The 
various  activities  of  our  church  are  mov- 
ing along  in  a  A'ery  satisfactory  numner. 
The  Sunday-school  is  not  large,  but  Ave 
have  good  teachers  and  the  pupils 
seem  interested.  "We  have  a  good  boys' 
club. 
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The  Christian  Union,  one  of  our  phil- 
anthropic arms,  is  at  present  support- 
ino-  a  neighborhood  kindergarten  on 
Saturday  afternoons  lately,  introducing 
primary  lessons  in  domestic  science  which 
the  children  enjoy. 

The  Post-Office  Mission  is  making  an 
effort  to  extend  its  work  by  doing  more 
advertising.  It  has  shown  good  results, 
as  letters  have  been  received  from  sev- 
eral new  correspondents. 

Our  ]\Ien's  Club  has  held  a  very  pleas- 
ant gathering.  The  banquet  was  held 
in  the  ladies'  dining-room  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  W.  H.  Woodward  pre- 
siding. The  subject  was  "Religion  and 
the  Moral  Problems."  Mr.  Eliot  opened 
with  a  short  address,  followed  by  Rabbi 
Wise,  Father  O'Hara  and  Dr.  J."^R.  Wil- 
son, of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
-addresses  were  all  of  great  interest  and 
of  very  friendly  spirit.  The  new  officers 
chosen  were:  W.  P.  Olds,  President; 
Sidney  Lathrop,  Secretary. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  the 
Women's  Alliance  was  addressed  by 
Miss  Butler,  probation  officer,  on  "Juve- 
nile Delinquency." 

We  are  continuing  the  study  of  Emer- 
son this  month  by  taking  up  his  divinity- 
school  address. 

.  Redlands. — On  Wednesday,  March 
16th,  the  Redlands  Branch  Alliance  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the  State 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  National  Alliance,  who 
comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  body.  Redlands  was 
her  first  stopping  place  in  California. 

Her  frank,  sincere,  and  cordial  man- 
ner is  very  charming,  and  won  all 
hearts.  Her  address  was  strong,  in- 
structive, and  helpful,  and  her  visit  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  Alliance  as 
a  happy  and  most  inspiring  event. 

On  Monday,  March  28th,  the  ladies  of 
the  Alliance  propose  to  hold  a  "garden 
tea"  and  food  sale  on  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  one  of  the  members.  A 
weekly  food  sale  in  one  of  the  stores  is 
also  in  contemplation. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  The  recent 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  I^nitarian 
Church  Mas  preceded  by  a  parish  sup- 
per in  Unity  Hall,  which  was  bright  with 
flowers  and  the  leaping  flames  of  a  glo- 


rious wood  fire  in  the  great  fireplace. 
Abou^t  seventy-five  were  served  to  a  de- 
licious supper. 

Judge  R.  B.  Canfield,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  presided  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected,  and  reports  of  the 
various  organizations  were  read.  All 
were  found  without  a  deficit  and  with  a 
little  money  in  their  treasuries. 

But  from  reports  made  it  was  shown 
that  many  expenses  would  be  added  this 
year.  The  organ  needs  renovating,  the 
church  doors  must  be  made  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  open  out  instead  of  in, 
and  there  must  be  repairs  on  Unity  Hall. 
So  all  felt  the  need  of  extra  exertion. 

The  Women's  Alliance  is  planning  to 
do  its  part  toward  raising  the  needed 
money,  and  has  several  schemes  in  mind. 
The  first  event  wdll  be  an  old-fashioned 
spelling  bee,  charging  an  admission  ;  then 
a  rose  tea,  with  neckwear  and  aprons  for 
sale.  The  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Alliance  continue  the  discussion  of 
current  events. 

A  young  people's  club  which  promises 
well  in  the  way  of  numbers  and  zeal  has 
lately  been  organized  from  the  older 
pupils  in  the  Sunday-school.  Its  object 
is  to  further  a  better  acquaintance  and  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  church. 

The  Browning  Club,  under  the  delight- 
ful leadership  of  Mr.  Goodridge,  has 
taken  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  or  parts 
of  it,  for  the  season's  reading. 

Spokane.  —  Sunday  morning  attend- 
ance, except  on  unpleasant  days,  has 
continued  good  throughout  the  winter. 
There  has  been  the  usual  proportion  of 
strangers.  Sermons  which  have  at- 
tracted special  attention  in  the  last  two 
months  were  "The  Miraculous,"  "Emer- 
son's Religious  Influence,"  "The  Lighter 
Side  of  Life,"  "Is  Progress  Still  Taking 
Place  in  Religion?"  and  "On  Going  to 
the  Right  Church." 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  sermon  topic 
was  "Getting  Used  to  the  Idea  of  Death. 
Special  music  was  furnished  at  the 
morning  service  by  an  augmented  choir. 
In  the  Sunday-school  there  was  a  musical 
service,  and  the  children  received  plants 
and  decorated  eggs. 

Since  giving  up  his  editorial  Avork, 
Rev.  George  AV.  Fuller  has  been  able  to 
accept  invitations  to  assist  in  a  number 
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of  public  movements.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Social  Service  League,  which  is 
to  be  a  federation  of  all  the  benevolent 
institutions  and  philanthropic  societies 
of  the  city,  including  even  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jewish  and  Catholic 
charities,  and  municipal  agencies  such  as 
the  board  of  health,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
elected  president.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Associated  Charities  organization  and 
the  charities'  endorsement  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  being  the 
only  clergyman  on  either  body.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  a  committee  recently 
formed  to  draft  a  new  child  labor  law 
for  the  State,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
legislature.  He  is  a  very  active  member 
of  the  public  library  board,  being  chair- 
man of  the  book  committee,  and  yet  finds 
time  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
Art  League  and  the  LTniversity  Club. 

San  Diego. — Things  are  very  much 
astir  here  over  the  new  church  building 
about  to  be  erected.  A  building  com- 
mittee composed  of  Judge  M.  A.  Luce. 
John  Hammond,  Frank  Marsh,  Dr.  Bes- 
sie Peery,  Mrs.  Pauline  Kingston, 
James  Lyon,  and  J.  L.  Doyle,  with  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  are  hard  at 
work  settling  on  a  plan  to  suggest  to  the 
architect.  It  is  expected  to  have  plans 
well  decided  upon  within  two  weeks. 

The  recent  visit  of  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Davis,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
our  National  Alliance,  proved  a  great 
stimulus  to  our  working  forces.  A  large 
gathering  of  ladies  met  her  and  her  time 
was  all  taken  up  while  here.  She  left 
our  local  Alliance  much  helped,  made 
them  feel  a  nearness  to  their  distant  fel- 
low workers,  and  awakened  nuich  enthu- 
siasm. ^Ve  hope  San  Diego  will  not  be 
left  off  the  itinerary  of  any  of  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Unitarian  Avork. 

The  Ladies'  Alliance  added  a  substan- 
tial sum  to  their  building  fund,  recently. 
They  are  now  talking  of  buying  the  pipe 
organ  for  the  church  and  have  same 
ready  when  church  is  completed. 

Piaster  Sunday  was  celebrated  in  a 
most  unusual  manner.  The  church  was 
(h^'orated  with  hundreds  of  lilies.  The 
choir  gave  a  varied  and  attractive  pro- 
gram of  music.  The  pastor  spoke  on 
"The  Mists  of  IMysticism  and  the  Light 
of    Light."     As    "the    Unitarian    Churrh 


was  recently  criticised  here  for  having 
stopped  at  culture,  the  pastor  showed 
that  the  church  did  not  stop,  but  began 
Avith  culture,  establishing  itself  on  the 
solid  basis  of  reason.  He  showed  with 
gratifying  effect  the  large  spiritual  and 
human  interests  of  the  denomination. 
The  collection  Avas  taken  for  the  Unita- 
rian Avork.  Letters  Avere  sent  out  by  the 
pastor  through  the  parish,  enclosing  en- 
velope for  the  collection.  The  sum  of 
about  $70  Avas  taken  up. 

A  Sunday-school  teachers'  meeting 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peery,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  pa.stor,  is  held 
monthly  and  reneAvecl  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  make  the  school  of  practical 
Avorth  to  the  society. 

Our  Outlook  Club  and  Channing  Club 
are  doing  most  successful  work  and  are 
occupying  a  most  needed  position,  a 
way  of  introduction  and  initiation  of 
strangers  into  the  Unitarian  atmos- 
phere. 

San  Diego  is  in  the  heat  of  boosting, 
and  the  San  Diego  Unitarian  Church 
has  the  same  spirit.  All  are  working 
Avith  enthusiasm  to  one  gTeat  end.  the 
building  of  a  church  edifice,  as  a  fitting 
representation  of  the  liberal  spirit. 

San  Francisco. — A  month  of  vigor- 
ous preaching,  appreciated  by  good  con- 
gregations. Easter  service  little  affect- 
ed by  rain.  The  church  Avas  Avell  filled 
by  a  company  that  listened  Avith  rapt 
attention  to  a  cleverly  reasoned,  search- 
ing discussion  of  the  facts  and  import 
of  "a  risen  Christ." 

The  church  decorations  Avere  in  excel- 
lent taste.  A  touching  feature  Avas  the 
grouping  of  pots  of  St.  Joseph  lilies  sent 
as  memorial  ottering  for  those  called 
from  earth  during  the  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  serA'ice  the 
right  hand  of  fellowshi]!  Avas  extended 
to  sixteen  persons  Avho  came  forward  to 
join  the  church  and  subsequently  signed 
the  roll  as  members  of  the  sociiMy. 

An  interesting  talk  on  St.  Francis  by 
:\lrs.  Horace  Wilson  on  ^larch  14th  Avas 
the  only  interruption  of  the  regular 
routine  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work,  until  the  second  meeting  of  the 
month,  postponed  from  ^londay  to  Tues- 
day, the  20th,  on  account  of  the  visit 
of 'Mrs.  Robert  TL  Davis,  of  Xcav  York. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Alliance.     The 
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business  meetinii'  was  carried  on  as  usual 
to  give  Mrs.  Davis  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  working  of  the  society,  after  which 
she  gave  a  most  stirring  and  eloquent 
talk  on  the  general  work  of  the  National 
Alliance,  with  many  amusing  experiences 
during  her  trip,  all  showing  how  much 
the  influence  of  the  Alliance  is  needed 
in  nuuiy  places  far  removed  from  liberal 
churches.  jMrs.  Davis  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Montague  in  an  interesting  joaper 
on  Madame  ]\Iarchesi  and  her  daughter, 
that  being  the  program  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  day.  All  present  then 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mrs.  Davis 
socially  in  the  chat  over  the  teacups. 

*    *    * 

18oofesf» 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Prancisco,  Cal.] 


Crime  and  Criminals.     By  Griffith  J.  Griffith. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.     $1.00. 

Gentle  reader,  are  you  tired  of  fiction?  Is 
the  last  of  the  six  best  sellers  weighty  and 
found  wanting?  Does  philosophy  lead  you 
nowhere,  and  do  you  feel  that  much  learning 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh?  If  so,  and  even  if 
not,  then  here  is  something  for  you  to  read 
that  will  hold  you  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  makes  no 
pretense  as  to  that  something  called  "literary 
style,"  yet  he  presents  his  facts  before  you 
with  kinetoscopic  vividness.  He  grips  every 
emotion  with  both  hands,  and  holds  on  until 
the  last  word  is  the  last  sentence  on  the  last 
page  is  read. 

This  man  is  Griffith  J.  Griffith,  of  Los  An- 
geles, California.  He  was  sent  to  San  Quentin 
for  two  years,  having  been  convicted  of  an 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  He  was  in 
prison  for  thirteen  months.  Whether  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
suffered,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  consider,  at  this  time.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  book 
that  is  as  far  above  the  great  majority  of 
volumes  that  ask  for  public  consideration  as 
cheese   is   from   chalk. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  not  only  an  observer,  but  a 
philosopher.  Ho  has,  from  his  ])enal  experi- 
ence, developed  a  theory  of  life  that  is  worth 
considering.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  crime  is  increasing  in  the  United  States; 
that  as  matters  now  stand  we  are  not  making 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  rising  tide  of 
lawlessness  that  threatens  to  poison  the  State. 
What  we  need,  says  the  author,  is  not  more 
societies  to  remove  the  flies  that  fester  and 
breed  in  the  body  politic,  but  the  removal  of 
the   cesspool. 


Capital  punishment  Mr.  Griffith  declares  to 
be  based  upon  revenge,  as  desired  by  the  primi- 
tive-minded man.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  Convicts,  he  declares,  are  not 
naturally  turbulent.  They  are  made  so  by 
the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of 
prison  officials.  The  lot  of  a  woman  sent  to 
prison  is  even  more  deplorable  than  is  that  of 
a  man.  She  must  either  surrender  all  self- 
respect  and  become  the  chattel  of  some  prison 
ofliciui,  or  else  spend  her  time  in  the  "solitary." 

Tlie  reviewer,  from  several  years  spent  as  a 
police  reporter,  can  substantiate  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  ex-prisoner's  statements  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  police  toward  criminals.  In 
the  eye  of  the  arresting  officer,  the  poor  man 
is  always  guilty.  The  police  officer  proceeds 
on  a  theory  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
law.  With  the  police  every  man  is  guilty  until 
he  is  proven  innocent.  Even  then,  if  possible, 
the  acquitted  would  not  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

The  difference  between  the  treatment  accorded 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  and  the  poor 
criminal,  who  cannot  employ  counsel  to  de- 
fend him,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  who  is  unable 
to  subpoena  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  who  is 
rushed  to  prison,  regardless  of  any  considera- 
tion for  his  inalienable  rights,  is  gone  into 
with  a  vigor  and  a  thoroughness  indicating  the 
use  of  material  at  hand. 

The  reviewer  has  but  one  adverse  criticism  to 
make  regarding  the  book.  The  modern  criminal 
system  is  the  outgrowth  of  modern  society.  The 
one  is  the  supidement  of  the  other.  To  reform 
prisons  is  well  enough,  but  a  more  permanent 
improvement  would  be  to  reform  society  in 
those  resuects  that  make  criminals  a  staple  prod- 
uct.    This  question  is  hardly  touched  upon. 

However  this  may  be,  Griffith  J.  Griffith  has 
written  a  stirring  book,  one  that  will  be  remem- 
bered after  it  is  laid  aside.  Those  who  wish  to 
secure  copies  of  the  volume  may  do  so  by  send- 
ing one  dollar  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Presson,  Uni- 
tarian Headquarters,  374  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  or  to  the  Prison  Keform  League,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  of  whic/h  the  author  of 
"Crime  and  Criminals"  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  Poet  of  Galilee.  By  William  Ellery 
Leonard.  New  York:  Huebsch  &  Com- 
pany. $1.00. 
To  disengage  the  personality  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  from  the  strange  mists  of  time  that 
have  gathered  about  it  is  a  task  at  once  most 
difficult  and  most  daring.  History  grips  the 
imagination;  the  ecclesiastical  Christ,  the  pro- 
claimed of  priest  and  pontiff,  the  figure  ujjon 
gorgeous  canvas  or  earven  altar — he  it  is  who 
obscures  his  humbler  if  diviner  brother  of  the 
Galilean  hills.  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  living  in 
the  stream  of  a  civilization  historically  Cliris- 
tian,  our  very  hearts  have  to  suffer  an  estrange- 
ment from  tiieir  instinctive  selves  before  we  can 
see  even  the  narrative  of  the  "Synoptics"  with 
an  innocent  and  truly  seeing  eye.  In  sickness 
or  sorrow,  doul)t  or  misgiving,  there  hovers  lie- 
fore  the  hardest  of  heart  (from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal point  of  view)  the  ineffable  figure  of  the 
Crucified.      And    such    a    spiritual    moment    will 
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reveal  itself,  upon  analysis,  to  have  depended 
not  upon  the  divine  Sou  of  Man,  but  upon  the 
mythical  8on  of  God.  The  rationalist  of  an 
older  generation  would  condemn  such  intellec- 
tual corruptness:  the  very  militancy  of  that 
attitude,  however,  always  prevented  him  utterly 
from  discerning  the  object  of  his  controversial 
search.  It  is  obvious  enough,  then,  of  how 
much  the  clearest  mind  must  divest  itself  be- 
fore there  can  come  to  it  any  vision  of  the 
historical    Jesus. 

It  is  the  poet  in  Leonard,  the  poet  who  has 
deeply  lived  and  suffered  and  achieved  that 
gave  him  the  right  to  interpret  Jesus  the  sayer, 
the  poet  who,  alone  among  American  artists 
of  the  day,  could  have  felt  profoundly  and 
written  sincerely  this  declaration  of  a  faith 
forever  old  and  new: 
"Success  is  character,  as  riches  are 
In  knowledge  which  no  fire  nor  fraud  can 

take; 
The  good  man,  conscious  of  the  morning  star, 
Shall  own  all  lands,  as  lovely  for  his  sake; 
His  station  is  with  counsellors  afar, 
Who  for  eternal  justice  work  and  wake." 

Privilege  axd  Democracy.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  .$1.50. 

Frederic  C.  Howe's  new  book  adds  another 
to  the  succession  of  incisive  studies  in  popular 
though  scientific  economics,  political  and  social, 
with  which  Mr.  Howe  has  greatly  freshened 
this  general  subject.  It  presents  in  a  vivid 
manner  certain  vital  problems  which  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  future  will  inevitably  have  to 
solve  and  which  now  confront  serious  con- 
sideration. They  are  all  properly  included 
under  the  heading,  "Privilege,"  and  Mr.  Howe 
will  surprise  many  of  his  readers  by  the  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  this  foe  of  democracy 
has  already  intrenched  itself.  The  most  strik- 
ing of  these,  and  the  one  on  which  he  lays 
the  greatest  stress,  is  the  gradual  mono])nly 
of  the  land  of  the  country,  of  which  he  gives 
an  ominous  account,  and  the  discussion  of 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Rural  Schools  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  Harold  Waldstein  Foght, 
A.  M.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
The  author  presents  a  practical  and  ex- 
haustive account  of  existing  conditions  in  our 
rural  schools  and  the  remedies  therefor;  and, 
while  jirimarily  addressed  to  the  teachers,  su- 
jx'rintendents,  general  officers,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  such  schools  the  book  is  so  clear  and 
convincing  that  it  may  well  find  readers  among 
thinkiiig  ])eople  everywhere.  The  ileplorably 
low  standards,  both  as  to  mental  instruction 
and  moral  and  sanitary  conditions,  are  dwelt 
upon  at  length.  The  poor  quality  of  ])ro- 
fessional  ability,  which  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  niggardly  salaries  paid  to  the  average 
teacher,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  stand- 
ards and  salaries  which  European  statistics 
show.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the 
advantages  of  nature  study,  landscape  garden- 
ing, etc.,  as  the  surest  means  of  interesting  the 
country  boy  and  girl  in  their  environment  ami 


thereby  making  them  content  to  cultivate  the 
ground  or  find  their  life-work  on  their  native 
heath,  thus  diverting  the  stream  from  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  cities. 

Wage-Earning  Women.  By  Annie  Marion 
McLean.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.      $2.00. 

Quite  recently  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States  conducted  an  investigation 
throughout  the  entire  country  of  the  status 
of  women  in  the  most  important  industries. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  are  incor- 
porated in  this  book,  one  chapter  being  a  de- 
scription of  Dr.  McLean's  personal  experiences 
as  a  hop-picker  in  Oregon.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  advent  of  women  into  the  industrial 
world  is  yet  so  little  understood  that  any  fur- 
ther information,  especially  information  so  care- 
fully obtained  and  carefully  considered  as  that 
contained  in  this  book,  is  sure  to  prove  of 
great  usefulness. 

The  Glory  of  His  Country.  By  Frederick 
Landis.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1..50. 

The  Glory  of  His  Country,  by  Frederick 
Landis,  is  a  striking  story  of  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  in  the  Civil  War — a  tale  of  deep 
and  true  quality  and  profound  power. 

Written  in  a  distinctive  and  arresting  style 
— vigorous  and  original  and  at  the  same  time 
poetic  and  controlled — the  story  moves  rapidly 
through  pleasant  scenes  of  Indiana  village  life 
to  a  climax  as  unexpected  as  it  is  stirring. 
The  kindly,  friendly  picture  of  Happyville,  the 
simple,  restrained,  and  charming  love-story  of 
the  hero  of  the  tale  with  an  altogether  delight- 
ful girl;  the  fresh,  sympathetic  description  of 
the  country  and  the  out-of-doors,  make  a  back- 
ground for  a  tremendous  drama  of  suffering, 
devotion   and   endurance. 

Frederick  Landis  is  the  brother  of  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  who  imposed  the 
famous  $29,000,000  fine  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  was  later  revoked  by  order 
of  Judge  Grosscup.  Mr.  Landis  is  a  member 
of  Congress,  from  Logansport,  Indiana. 

The  Nioger.  A  Play.  By  Edward  Sheldon. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.00. 
^\r.  Sheldon,  M'ho  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  younger  school  of 
American  dramatists,  has  seized  in  this  play 
upon  one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  race 
question  in  the  South.  The  jday  turns  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  taint  of  one  drop  of  negro 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  hero.  From  this 
springs  a  drama  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism, 
which  in  the  best  sense  may  fully  be  called 
melodramatic,  but  which  is  so  vivid  in  its 
realism  and  so  faithful  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
attitude  of  each  other  of  black  and  white,  that 
the  memory  of  it  will  linger  long  after  the 
book  is  closed.  The  Nigger  was  one  of  the 
first  plavs  to  be  ])r<iduced  in  the  New  Theatre 
in  New  York,  and  tliis  is  oidy  one  of  a  number 
of  evidences  of  its  high  standing  as  dramatic 
literature. 
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A  little  tot  in  one  of  onr  Pioneer  Kin- 
dergartens was  lately  told  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  a  snow  man,  of  which  they  had 
been  singing.  This  she  did,  and  then 
drew  a  yellow  sun  with  its  rays  and 
rubbed  out  the  snow  man.  The  other 
children  cried,  "Oh,  ]Miss  Ada,  see  what 
she  has  done — too  bad!"  "Why,"  said 
this  little  lady  of  six  years,  "that  is  what 
our  song  says,  'when  the  sun  came  out, 
the  snow  man  disappeared !'  " 

"He's  not  what  you  call  strictly  hand- 
some," said  the  major,  beaming  through 
his  eyeglasses  on  the  baby,  "but  it's  the 
kind  of  face  that  grows  on  you."  "It's 
not  the  kind  of  face  that  ever  grew  on 
you,"  was  the  indignant  and  unexpected 
reply  of  the  mother.  "You'd  be  better 
looking  if  it  had!" 

Conservation  in  Conversation. — If 
people  only  said  what  they  thought,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  talking. — Farm 
Journal. 

Perspiring. — The  eye  of  a  little  Wash- 
ington miss  was  attracted  by  the  sparkle 
of  dew  at  early  morning.  "]\lamma," 
she  exclaimed,  "it's  hotter 'n  I  thought  it 
was." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Look  here;  the  grass  is  all  covered 
with  perspiration."  —  Baptist  Common- 
wealth. 

"Here's  a  picture  that  my  aunt 
painted,"  said  Mrs.  Keepouse,  showing 
a  visitor  through  the  flat.  "It's  a  pretty 
frame,  though." — Newark  Evening  News. 

"Why."  asked  a  INIissouri  newspaper, 
"does  our  State  stand  at  the  head  in 
raising  mules  ?"  "Because,"  said  an  Iowa 
paper,  "that  is  the  only  safe  place  to 
stand." — Jack  O'Lantern. 

Mrs.  Xafffj — Who  was  it  that  said,  "I 
thank  God  I  am  not  as  other  men"  ?  Mr. 
Nagg — Some  bachelor. — Lip  pine  otfs. 

Casual  Acquaintance  —  So  you  were 
always  opposed  to  cigars  ?  But  one  never 
knows  Avhat  these  husbands  do  once  they 
are  out  of  your  sight.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  your  husband  was  smoking 
now.  Young  Woman  (in  horrified  tones) 
—  Oh,  don't  suggest  such  a  thing ! 
Casual  Accjuaintancc — Why  not?  Young 
Woman —  Because  —  because — my — my 
husband's  dead  ! — Baltimore  American. 


A     LIST     OF    BOOKS     ON     SALE    AT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Postage 

Channing's  Complete  Works...   $1.00     $0.26 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
Church  of  To-day 75        .07 

J.   H.   Crooker. 
Four  American  Leaders 80         .08 

Charles   W.   Eliot. 
Home  Prayers 1.00         .07 

James   ^lartineau. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1.25        .08 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit 1.00         .09 

James   ]\Iartineau;   edited   by 
Albert  Lazenby. 
Father  Taylor    80         .08 

Robert   Collyer. 
Shepherd's  Question 80         .06 

Burt   Estes   Howard. 
Prayers  in  the  Senate  1.00         .10 

Edward   Everett   Hale. 
Message  of  Man 60         .05 

Stanton  Coit. 


SOCIAL     SERVICE    SERIES    TRACTS. 

1.  The    Social   V^elfare   Work  of   Unitarian 

Churches. 

2.  Working  With  Boys. 

3.  The   Individual  and  the   Social   Order  in 

Religion. 

4.  A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

5.  Some  Unsettled   Questions  About  Child- 

Labor. 

6.  The  Social  Conscience  and  the  Religious 

Life. 

7.  Friendly  Visiting. 


BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80  $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50  .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The     Religion    of    a      Sensible 

American" 80  .86 

A  LIST  OF  BOOKLETS  ON   SALE  AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 
Price    10c   each;   $1.00   per  dozen. 
Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 
The  Two  Handles. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Faith  of  an  Optimist. 

By   Charles   F.    Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

By  W.   C.   Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia, 

By  Edwin  Arnold. 
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"TRUE    AMERICAN    TYPES." 

Vol.  I— "John  Gilley:  Maine  Farmer  and 
Fisherman."     By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vol.  II — "Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer 
and  Preacher."    By  Robert  Collyer. 

Vol.  Ill  — "Cap'n  Chadwick:  Marblehead 
Skipper  and  Shoemaker."  By  John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Vol.  IV— "David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woods- 
man and  Riverdriver."  By  Fannie  H. 
Eckstorm. 

Vol.  V— "Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  Master 
Driver."     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

"Joshua  James:  Life-Saver."  By  Sumner  I. 
Kimball. 

Price,  each  60  cents  net;  by  mail,  65  cents. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 

376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Wonderful  Life. 
By  C.  F.  Dole. 

Church  Going. 

By  G.  F.  Hoar. 

Fulfillment  of  Citizenship. 

By  A.  U.  A. 
Church  Attendance. 

By  S.   G.  Wilson. 
Miracles. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Christ  Birth-Poem. 

By  \\".   C.   Gannett. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

By  F.  W.  Perkins. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

By  Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  Bible. 

E}-  J.  A.   Cruzan. 
Resources  Against  Discouragement. 

By  }>I.  O.  Simons. 
Three  Centuries  of  Unitarianism  in  Hungary 

By  J.   T.   Sunderland. 
Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 

By  Charles  W.  Casson. 
What  Shall  We  Do  to  Be  Saved? 

By  C.  J.  Street. 
What  Unitarianism  Really  Is. 

B\'  Thomas  R.  Sheer. 
Unitarianism  and  Modern  Thought. 

By  W.  S.  Morgan. 
The  Peril  of  Paganism. 

By  Angus  P.  Reccord. 
The     Religious     Training     of     our     Young 
People. 

By  Jonathan  Smith. 
Self -consecration. 

By  John  F.  W.  Ware. 
I  Am  the  Way. 

By  John   F.  \Y.  Ware. 
The  Unpardonable  Sin. 

By  Jojni  F.  W.  Ware. 
The  Mother  and  Her  Boys. 

By  Mrs.  Brooke  Herford. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  support* 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary^ 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,. 
Francis  H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,   Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  tO' 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.    Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  In   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer.  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,  -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  California 


Geo.  H.  Murdock  C.  Percy  Murdock 

GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CBi  SON 

INSURANCE 
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San  Francisco 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  CaL 
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DEVOTED   TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH   AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


THE  CHURCH 

'O  lead  and  uplift  the  age,  the  church 
must  be  of  the  age,  yet  above  it  and  in 
advance.  It  must  have  in  abundance 
the  life  which  it  is  called  to  give.  It 
must  bring  light  into  the  darkness  of  the 
world,  and  shame  its  sins  by  self-denying 
purity.  It  must  prove  there  is  a  God  by  being  godly ;  a 
heaven  by  being  heavenly.  It  must  be  fully  charged 
with  that  love  w^hich  carried  Jesus  to  his  great  sacrifice — 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity — the  passion  for  seeking, 
saving,  serving. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  such  a  church  was 
more  needed  for  our  guidance,  uplifting,  and  cheer.  "We 
need  it  to  take  off  the  strain  of  modern  life ;  to  counteract 
the  feather-brained  tendency  of  the  times ;  to  correct  our 
false  standard  of  values.  "We  need  it,  also,  to  help  us 
sanctify  and  consecrate  all  the  precious  gains  of  science, 
art,  and  literature ;  we  need  it  to  redeem  our  week-day 
life  from  materialism  and  vulgarity.  We  need  it  to  save 
liberty  from  lawlessness,  and  law  from  heartlessness. 
"We  need  it  to  hallow  our  social  sentiments,  and  to  hold 
reform  and  philanthropy  to  the  highest  standard. 

CHARLES  GORDON  AMES. 
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€Ditorials; 

The  communication  of  enthusiasm  is 
one  of  the  greatest  services  a  human  be- 
ing can  render.  :\Iost  people  need  wak- 
ing- up  or  spurring  up.  The  unused 
powers  of  men  and  women  are  a  loss 
from  which  the  world  sorely  suffers. 
The  great  lack  in  the  large  majority  of 
men  and  women  is  not  the  ability,  but 
the  will  to  do.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is 
lacking-,  or  needs  kindling.  There  is  on 
every  side  lethargic  existence  which  may 
be  transformed  into  life  if  some  human 
dynamo  furnish  the  spark. 

People  who  are  charged  with  this  life- 
giving  force  should  be  encouraged  to 
communicate  it.  They  are  as  indispen- 
sable as  yeast  cakes,  or  salt,  and  should 
be  utilized  to  the  full. 

They  belong  in  pulpits  but  do  not  al- 
ways get  there.  When  they  do  there  fol- 
lows life  in  the  pews  and  a  church  that 
furnishes  power  for  all  sorts  of  move- 
ments for  the  uplift  of  humanity. 

Sometimes  human  dynamos  happen  to 
be  women,  but  that  is  no  hindrance. 
They  may  be  just  as  effective,  and  they 
are  not  dependent  upon  such  considera- 
tion as  pulpits,  or  votes,  for  power  that 
stirs  deeply.  Two  very  different  women 
have  lately  given  this  community  de- 
monstration of  life-giving  power  in  a 
marked  degree.  iMiss  Louise  Brohm  of 
Chicago,  the  enthusiast  for  temperance, 
has  conducted  a  stirring  campaign  for 
district  option,  and  the  removal  of  the 
saloon  from  the  residential  district  of 
the  city.  In  thirty  days  she  made  more 
than  sixty  addresses,  and  everywhere 
touched   her  hearers  deeply.     She  is  a 
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strong,  resourceful,  forcible  and  clever 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
she  has  left  an  aroused  sentiment  that 
ought  to  bring  results. 

The  other  dynamo  was  our  own  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Womans' 
Alliance,  who  has  made  an  apostolic  jour- 
ney of  our  Pacific  Coast  churches  extend- 
ing from  Arizona  to  Bellingham  Bay, 
with  short  excursions  into  Mexico  to  the 
south  and  British  Columbia  at  the  north. 
Everywhere  she  has  been  "heard  gladly." 
To  many  women  she  has  carried,  in  the 
lang-uage  of  President  Eliot,  her  "con- 
tagious optimism."  She  has  aroused  and 
renewed  interest  in  the  Unitarian  cause, 
and  woman's  part  in  it,  wherever  she 
has  gone.  Just  how  many  scalps,  in 
the  shape  of  new  branch  alliances,  she 
will  have  hanging  to  her  belt  before  she 
gets  back  to  New  York,  cannot  now  be 
told.  Three  were  dangling  as  she  took 
up  her  lonely  journey  for  Oregon.  She 
represents  18,000  women  banded  togeth- 
er to  help  our  churches,  and  she  inspires 
and  solidifies  wherever  she  goes,  leaving 
behind  her  the  memory  of  a  real  en- 
thusiast— a  brave,  bright  and  helpful 
woman. 


Like  an  ocean  breeze  on  a  sultry  day  is 
the  voice  of  the  American  long  exiled  in 
Africa.  It  brings  refreshment  to  the 
soul  and  assurance  of  reinforcements 
needed  in  the  fight.  On  the  way  home 
he  finds  good  missionary  fields  and  he 
improves  his  opportunity.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  things  in  Egypt  that 
arouse  resentment.  He  feels  that  the 
French  Academy  needs  a  sermon  and  he 
gives  it  to  them,  but  he  speaks  with  the 
force  of  a  strong  man,  and  he  still  deals 
with  the  basic  virtues  that  we  know  so 
well  and  do  so  ill.  He  is  as  insistent 
and  immovable  as  the  prophets  of  old, 
and  his  message  is  their  message  brought 
down  to  date. 


We  shall  miss  Mark  Twain.  He  was 
our  greatest  humorist  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  philosopher.  Fun  makers  are  seldom 
so  wise  and  so  keen.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  world  and 
not  a  little  to  their  sanity.  He  was 
keen  and  kindly  on  the  whole,  and  he 
was  clean.  He  developed  with  increased 
experience.  When  he  lectured  in  San 
Francisco  forty-two  years  ago  upon  his 
return  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  he 
showed  his  characteristics  in  embryo,  but 
gave  little  promise  of  such  size  as  he 
attained  as  a  world  citizen.  He  was 
unconventional  as  a  lecturer,  but  inter- 
esting, as  the  unexpected  was  constantly 
forthcoming.  His  descriptions  were 
strikingly  beautiful,  but  without  warn- 
ing he  would  drop  into  dry  humor  or 
utter  absurdity.  In  conversation,  or  in 
story-telling,  his  drawling  manner  gave 
an  impression  of  almost  laziness.  He 
showed  no  ambition  and  no  conceit.  He 
was  just  good  natured  and  whimsical. 
But  he  made  good  use  of  his  after  life, 
and  he  has  left  much  behind  him  that 
will  give  pleasure  to  his  fellow  men.  and 
he  won  and  held  a  warm  spot  in  the  heart 
of  mankind.  One  likes  to  think  of  him 
as  turning  from  his  vein  of  humor  and 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  the  pure 
imagination  kindled  by  his  love  for  his 
lost  wife,  writing  the  tender  epitaph  cut 
upon  her  monument : 

Warm  summer  sun, 
Shine  kindly  here; 
Warm   southern  wind, 
Blow   softly  here. 

Green  sod  above, 
Lie  light,  lie  light. 
Good  night,  dear  heart, 
Good  night,   good   night. 


The  Pope  must  have  some  bad  ad- 
visers. It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  a 
man  with  any  sense  of  humor  would  bar 
both  Fairbanks  and  Roosevelt  from  his 
presence  unless  they  would  agree  not  to 
play  with  the  Methodists.     That  he  has 
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a  sense  of  humor  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  a  Catholic  paper  tells  this  story : 

The  Vatican  is  chuckling  over  a  little 
jest  by  the  Pope.  He  has  a  friend  in 
Venice  who  is  sick.  Last  week  he  re- 
ceived in  audience  a  Hebrew  gentleman 
who  is  also  a  friend  of  the  invalid.  In 
bidding  his  visitor  farewell,  the  Pope 
said : 

"If  you  see  our  friend,  tell  him  I  send 
my  apostolic  blessing." 

"But,  your  holiness,"  objected  the 
other,  "I  am  a  Jew." 

"That  does  not  matter,"  retorted  the 
Pope,  "the  goods  are  all  right,  though 
the  packing  may  be  bad." 


The  action  of  the  deacons  of  the  Center 
church  (Congregational)  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  proposing  a  new  confession  of 
faith  which  omits  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  requires  no  formal  expression 
as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  seems  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  movement  that 
will  place  the  churches  that  follow  it  in 
a  much  stronger  position.  If  the  form 
that  has  served  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies has  been  outgrown,  it  should  be 
reverently  laid  aside.  To  wear  it  in  dis- 
comfort is  not  to  honor  it.  If  the  stan- 
dard is  really  felt  to  be  living  and  being 
rather  than  believing  it  should  be 
frankly  admitted  and  accepted.  Men- 
tal reservations  are  damaging  and  hon- 
esty is  an  indispensable  basis  for  religi- 
ous life.  Freedom  of  thinking  should 
be  gloried  in,  not  done  by  stealth,  and 
of  an  earnest  person  who  feels  the  de- 
sirability or  the  responsibility  of  joining 
a  church  no  further  pledge  should  be 
required  than  a  purpose  to  do  justly,  and 
walk  humbly.  The  acceptance  of  for- 
mulated belief  has  no  saving  grace. 
Higher  life  is  the  end  sought  and  as- 
piration for  it  is  the  only  true  test  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  would  unite  for  its 
attainment. 


The  coming  conference  promises  much. 
Birthdays  differ  in  glory,  and  when  one 
marks  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  gains 
largely  in  significance.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  it  can  be  celebrated 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  born,  and 
that  the  distinguished  Unitarian  who 
was  its  first  president,  is  again  to  fill 
the  office. 

The  program,  as  outlined  by  President 
Davis  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  for  this 
occasion  at  least  is  the  entertaining  min- 
ister, bears  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  make 
a  conference  that  shall  justify  its  name. 
We  have  had  too  many  conferences 
where  there  was  no  time  for  conferring. 
The  reading  of  papers  is  interesting  to 
the  readers,  and  to  others  in  proportion 
to  merit,  but  there  is  almost  sure  to  be 
too  many.  Most  programs  seem  arranged 
on  the  plan  of  dividing  a  pie,  in  which 
the  effort  is  made  to  have  it  go  around, 
so  that  each  may  have  a  piece  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  his  neigh- 
bor. They  are  often  fine  papers,  but 
when  they  raise  questions  of  any  value 
they  ought  to  be  discussed  to  be  of  any 
great  help.  There  should  be  time  for 
earnest,  honest  talk,  the  expression  of 
convictions,  the  illumination  that  may 
come  from  varied  viewpoints,  and.  where 
possible,  concurrence  as  a  basis  for  united 
action ;  in  other  Avords,  real  conference 
for  what  it  may  bring  of  practical  help- 
fulness. There  seem  to  be  in  the  pro- 
posed program  promising  gaps  left  for 
this  and  they  ought  to  bring  life  and 
worth. 

Then  there  is  a  wise  suggestion  of 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  hosts.  The 
visitors  are  given  not  only  the  front  of 
the  stage,  but  practically  the  whole  of 
it.  The  First  Church  retires  to  the  back- 
ground and  will  seek  to  serve.  The  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Powers  last  year  made  an 
impression,  and  not  to  follow  it  w^ould 
be  in  bad  taste.  The  golden  jubilee  of 
the  Universitv  of  California  held  at  the 
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same  time  will  broaden  the  interest  and 
shed  added  luster.  The  Unitarian  club 
has  also  arranged  for  a  fine,  live  meet- 
ing, when  real  men  will  say  things 
straight  out,  and  furnish  food  for  sub- 
sequent thought. 

Finally,  and  not  least,  the  topics  cen- 
ter around  vital  questions,  and  practical 
things  will  be  discussed  from  the  stand- 
l)oint  of  high  idealism.  Transsubstantia- 
tion,  Ecclesiastical  Consistency,  The 
Existence  or  Non-Existence  of  Matter, 
will  be  left  undiscussed,  and  attention 
will  center  on  Religion  in  Terms  of  Life, 
and  on  how  the  church  can  be  made 
effective  as  a  means  of  promoting  it. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  city  that  is,  and  visitors 
will  be  expected  to  remark  on  what  four 
years,  plus  courage  and  pluck,  have  ac- 
complished. C.  A.  M. 


It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Conference  to  make  Saturday 
"Berkeley  Day."  It  will  enable  visiting 
delegates  to  see  something  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  attractive  suburbs, 
which  strangers  always  like  to  visit,  and 
will  thus  add  an  interesting  variety  to 
an  unusually  prolonged  conference.  It 
will  give  attendants  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  ITniversity  of  California,  decked 
out  in  all  its  fine  feathers  for  the  cele- 
bration of  its  fiftieth  birthday,  and  not 
only  the  Greek  Theater.  Avhich  one  of 
our  English  ministers  who  saw  it  a  few 
years  ago  declared  was  worth  crossing 
the  ocean  to  see,  but  in  it  a  splendid 
performance  in  English  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  Greek  dramas. 
"(Edipus  Tyrannus."  It  will  give  the 
Berkeley  church  people  the  pleasure  of 
offering,  and  the  Conference  the  pleasure 
of  accepting,  hospitality  at  luncheon  in 
the  beautiful  new  Unity  Hall.  And  not 
least  of  all,  it  will  afford  the  Conference 
its  first  opportunity  of  visiting  its 
youngest    child,    the    Pacific    Unitarian 


School  for  the  Ministry,  now  six  years 
old.  Until  now  it  must  have  been  to 
many  hardly  more  than  a  name;  but 
once  seen,  in  its  own  ])uilding,  on  its  own 
admirably  situated  lot  at  the  gate  of 
the  university,  and  with  the  academic 
ceremonial  of  a  commencement,  it  will 
doubtless  seem  a  firm  reality  henceforth. 
No  school  in  the  country  is  more  favor- 
ably located.  It  shares  with  Harvard, 
Yale,  Union,  and  Chicago  the  advantages 
of  being  accessible  to  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  great  university ;  and  it  has, 
unlike  them,  the  advantage  of  reciprocal 
relations  with  several  other  divinity 
schools,  having  a  combined  faculty  of 
over  twenty,  and  an  unusually  wide 
range  of  instruction.  Every  subject 
needed  in  the  most  modern  training  of 
the  minister  can  thus  be  had  under  com- 
petent instructors.  It  is  thus  that  the 
school  has  been  able  already  to  prepare 
men  for  service,  though  having  but  one 
full  professor.  But  Ave  trust  the  time  is 
now  not  far  distant  when,  with  an  en- 
larged faculty,  it  can  put  its  own  clear 
stamp  of  strength  and  efficiency  upon 
all  who  seek  its  instruction.      E.  M.  W. 


Briefs — Just  a  Word  With  You. 

Of  all  the  tributes  which  honest  men 
will  honestly  pay  to  our  beloved  humor- 
ist, Mark  Twain,  we  safely  affirm  that 
few  will  properly  recognize  the  heroic 
strain  in  the  man;  that  only  the  most 
discerning  will,  even  now  in  these  hours 
of  generous  grief,  recall  that  a  serious 
purpose  moved  the  pen  that  moved  the 
W(n'ld  to  laughter.  A  wisdom  rivaling 
the  wisdom  of  philosophers  was  often 
disclosed  in  those  mirth-provoking  lines. 
A  healthy  and  hearty  hatred  of  pretence 
and  sham — as  earnest  as  Carlisle's,  but 
more  genial  and  therefore  more  effective 
— is  characteristic  of  his  best  work. 
i\lark  TM'ain  was  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
after  his  own  fashion,  a  reformer. 
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His  first  popular  book  gave  the  death 
wound  to  a  venerable  superstition.  A 
few  writers  before  "Innocents  Abroad" 
was  published  had  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  Holy  Land.  But  their 
plain  facts  made  no  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  It  was  still  in  popular 
imagination  a  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  the  beautiful  land  of  the 
Lords  "chosen  people."  And  there 
were  the  fraudulent  shrines  all  over  Eu- 
rope where  the  gullible  loved  to  say 
their  prayers,  often  above  the  bones  of 
animals  instead  of  martyrs.  The  busi- 
ness still  thrives,  but  it  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  keen  thrust  of  our 
honest  satirist  who  insisted  upon  seeing 
only  that  which  was  really  visible. 

I  remember  years  ago  hearing  Bishop 
Spaulding,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  se- 
verely condemn  ^Mark  Twain  for  dis- 
turbing and  distressing  the  faithful  in 
their  beautiful  dream  about  the  country 
"made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  our 
Redeemer."  This  is  the  wail,  as  it  is  the 
fallacy  of  superstition,  that  a  dear  and 
time-honored  delusion  is  better  than  the 
honest  truth.  Such  was  not  the  convic- 
tion of  Mark  Twain. 


Other  proof  of  his  ever-present  desire 
to  make  the  world  better  and  to  banish 
evil  and  cruelty,  is  at  hand.  "When  we 
were  all  unmindful  of  King  Leopold  and 
his  unspeakable  crimes  against  the  help- 
less natives  of  the  Congo  it  was  ]Mark 
Twain  who  labored  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  to  protest  and  action,  and 
— if  I  mistake  not — it  was  a  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  church 
which  shared  in  the  tyrant's  profits  who 
made  iuniiediate  defense  of  deeds  that 
shame  the  very  name  of  man.  Just  as 
Voltaire  could  not  so  much  as  smile 
while  the  "monster"  tortured  men  for 
religion's  sake,  so  the  modern  wit  could 


find  no  peace  while  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow  creatures  were  in  misery. 

And  then  when  the  so-called  Christian 
nations  began  their  career  of  imperial- 
ism and  proceeded  to  Avork  their  will 
upon  the  brown  man  and  the  Boer,  this 
new  infatuation  of  commercialism  found 
swift  and  eloquent  indictment  by  the 
pen  of  Mark  Twain.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, the  man  was  a  reformer — a  gen- 
uine lover  of  his  fellows,  one  who  made 
honorable  battle  for  the  poorest  and 
weakest  of  God's  creatures. 


Twain's  last  book  (perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  j\Ir.  Clemens  now,  but  somehoAv  I 
am  fond  of  the  quaint  name  he  gave 
himself)  is  an  able  and  witty  exposure 
of  an  elaborate  literary  sham.  Of  no 
vital  interest  to  the  world  it  may  be,  but 
still  a  sham,  and  so  an  offence  to  all 
honest  and  enlightened  men. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  all 
that  the  wisest  know  of  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  could  be  written  by  an 
ordinary  penman  upon  a  common  postal 
card,  yet  our  libraries  are  "rich"  in 
bulky  biographies  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Long  and  circumstantial  narratives  of 
every  event  in  the  life  of  a  man  concern- 
ing whom  the  world  knows  almost  noth- 
ing. How  does  it  all  come  about  ?  Why, 
this  is  the  superstition  of  the  schools. 
The  college  has  fornudated  a  creed,  and 
that  creed  must  be  duly  expounded  and 
defended,  or  the  professor  will  lose  his 
standing  in  the  world  of  letters.  He 
will  be  in  danger  of  excommunication. 
How  shocking!  Hence,  imposing  "Lives 
of  Shakespeare,"  their  title  pages 
adorned  with  mystic  signs  of  scolastic 
authority.  But  still  you  ask,  "How  is  it 
done?"  Mark  Twain  exposes  the  trick 
in  a  recently  published  volume,  small 
but  weighty,  "Is  Shakespeare  Dead?" 

"We  set  down,"  says  the  humorist, 
"the  known  facts  by  themselves,  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  number  it  'page  1'; 
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then  on  fifteen  hundred  other  pieces  of 
paper  we  set  down  the  'conjectures,'  and 
'suppositions,'  and  'maybes,'  and  'per- 
hapses,'  and  'doubtlesses,'  and  'rumors,' 
and  'guesses,'  and  'probabilities,'  and 
'likelihoods/  and  'we  are  permitted  to 
thinks,'  and  'we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lievings,'  and  'might  have  beens/  and 
'could  have  beens,'  and  'must  have  beens,' 
and .  'unquestionablys,'  and  'without  a 
shadow  of  doubts,'^ — and  behold ! 

"Materials?  Why,  we  have  enough  to 
build  a  biography  of  Shakespeare." 

All  hail  and  farewell!  Dear  old  mas- 
ter of  laughter  and  of  tears.  The  world 
is  poorer  by  one  honest  soul  the  less,  by 
one  tender  and  loving  heart  who  could 
not  endure  that  needless  suffering  should 
darken  the  path  of  the  lowliest  man  that 
lives.  W.  D.  S. 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 

I  do  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road; 
I  do  not  ask  that  thou  wouldst  take  from  me 

Aught  of  its  load. 

I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 

Lead  me  aright — 
Though  strength  should  falter  and  though  heart 
should  bleed — 

Through  peace  to  light. 

I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  yioace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear. 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see; 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  hand, 

And  follow  thee. 

Joy  is  like  restless  day;  but  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night; 
Lead  me,  O  Lord — till  perfect  day  shall  shine — 

Through  peace  to  light. 

*     *     * 

The  only  safety  in  our  American  life 
lies  in  spurning  the  accidental  distinc- 
tions which  sunder  one  man  from  an- 
other, and  in  paying  homage  to  each 
man  only  because  of  what  he  essentially 
is. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent  was  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene  on 
Thursday,  March  29th,  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  being  extended  by  Rev. 
Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  James  D.  Corby, 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Good  Tidings 
of  Portland,  and  Prof.  Frederick  G. 
Young,  dean  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon graduate  school,  gave  the  "Welcome 
to  Eugene."  Rev.  Stephen  Peebles  read 
the  scripture  and  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction. 

The  Good  Cheer  Club  of  San  Jose  held 
its  sixth  annual  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  March  29th.  After  the  dinner  the 
principal  address  was  given  by  Judge  J. 
E.  Richards  on  "Heroism."  He  thor- 
oughly defined  the  meaning  and  cited 
the  club  itself  as  an  illustration.  Among 
other  ways  of  spreading  good  cheer  the 
club  regularly  employs  a  sympathetic 
young  woman  to  visit  those  who  are  ill 
and  to  aid  with  money  those  who  need  it. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News  of  April  6 
contains  this  notice,  that  must  cause  a 
yearning  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  have 
seen  lovely  Santa  Barbara  and  retain  a 
memory  of  how  very  lovely  it  can  be: 

"The  Unitarian  Parsonage,  17  East 
Micheltorena  Street,  was  a  bower  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  this  afternoon. 
The  ladies  of  the  church  were  giving  a 
"Rose  Tea,"  each  room  being  artistically 
decorated  with  a  special  variety  of  rose 
— one  being  the  Duchess,  another  the 
Princess  Maude.  The  Banksia.  the 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood  and  many  others 
were  also  used.  During  the  reception 
tea  was  served  and  fancy  articles  sold." 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  exchanged 
with  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  of  Fresno,  on 
April  3rd,  and  on  April  18th  Dean  Wil- 
bur occupied  the  pulpit.  Mrs.  Davis 
spent  Saturday  the  16th  in  the  city  ad- 
dressing the  alliance. 

Rev-  E.  G.  Spencer  of  Woodland 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Berkeley  Church 
on  April  10th,  Mr.  Lathrop  supplying 
the  Woodland  pidpit.  Such  exchanges 
are  too  even  to  suggest  any  kind  of  rob- 
bery. 
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Secretary  Wilson  of  Boston  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all  who  met  him  doing  his 
recent  visit.  His  time  was  too  limited  to 
admit  of  much  preaching,  but  he  is  good 
to  meet  in  other  ways,  and  he  left  a 
pleasant  memory  and  g-reater  courage 
behind  him,  and  carried  back  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  conditions  and  a 
truer  sympathy  than  he  could  have  had 
before  he  saw  us. 

A  grocer  in  Eureka  showed  the  right 
spirit  and  made  a  practical  application 
of  it  when  he  offered  to  give  ten  per  cent 
of  his  sales  for  a  whole  day  toward  the 
church  that  Mr.  Baker  is  to  build  for  his 
following.  We  hope  he  was  well  patron- 
ized and  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable 
advertisement. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Church  on  April  5th  was  preceeded  by 
a  dinner  furnished  by  the  Ames  Alli- 
ance. Colonel  Hersey  presided  and  de- 
livered a  congratulatory  address.  The 
treasurer  reported  that  the  church  was 
in  good  financial  condition  and  that  it 
was  completely  out  of  debt. 

Miss  IMartha  R.  Hunt,  who  recently 
died  in  Boston,  bequeathed  more  than 
$800,000  to  charitable,  educational  and 
religious  institutions.  She  had  been  an 
invalid  for  more  than  forty  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  by  good  management  the 
estate  left  by  her  father  had  nearly 
quadrupled.  Beside  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  she  made  handsome 
legacies  to  the  churches  and  charities 
of  Concord  and  Somerville.  to  the  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  and  to  many  humane 
societies  in  and  around  Boston. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  in  the  list  of 
acknowledged  contributions  for  the 
Am.erican  Unitarian  Association  pub- 
lished in  the  Christmn  Register,  follow- 
ing closely  the  $1,000  from  the  First 
Church  in  Boston  and  a  like  sum  from 
the  First  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  $15  from  the  society  in  Fiureka,  Cal. 
One  who  saw  truly  once  said  that  a 
woman  who  conld  giv^  but  a  trifle,  hut 
gave  it,  really  made  the  largest  contri- 
bution of  all. 

The  Fresno  Heralel  of  April  23d  has 
this  generous  word  of  farewell  to  Kov. 
J.  A.  Cruzan : 

It  is  sincerely  regretted  that  the  IJer- 
ald  is  obliged  to  publish  the  leaving  of 


Dr.  J.  A.  Cruzan  for  a  wider  field  of 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Many 
readers  of  this  paper  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  brilliant  articles  that 
have  appeared  each  week  in  the  paper 
and  his  works  wull  be  missed  by  many. 
Dr.  Cruzan  is  a  man  of  wonderful  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  a  man  who  has  won 
the  love  and  confidence  of  many  outside 
his  congregation. 

He  has  been  associated  with  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Unitarian  Church  for  some 
months  past  and  it  is  more  than  regret- 
ted that  he  is  to  give  up  his  work  here. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  some  day 
Dr.  Cruzan  will  decide  to  return  to 
Fresno,  and  in  that  case  he  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  his  many  friends 
here. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  Unitarian  Church  took  the 
form  of  a  banquet  on  March  29th  at 
which  Rev.  William  Thurston  Bro^ATi 
of  Salt  Lake  City  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  who  has 
been  called  to  Fresno,  was  fortunately 
able  to  be  present. 

Forty  new  members  were  given  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the  Easter 
service  of  the  Seattle  Church  and  four 
little  children  were  baptised.  IMr.  Pow- 
er preached  a  fine  sermon  on  Love  as 
the  Law-  of  Eternal  Life, 

The  Starr  King  Club  in  Santa  Rosa 
seems  vigorous.  At  a  largely  attended 
meeting  on  April  7th,  three  brief  and  in- 
teresting addresses  were  given,  the  topics 
being:  "Progressive  Medicine."  "Latest 
Things  in  Science,"  and  "Pompeii." 
There  were  also   musical  numbers  and 

recitations. 

*  *  « 
"Never  seek  for  anuisement,  but  be  al- 
ways ready  to  be  amused.  The  least 
thing  has  play  in  it,  the  slightest  word 
wit,  when  your  hands  are  busy  and  your 
heart  is  free.  But  if  you  make  the  aim 
of  your  life  amusement,  the  day  will 
come  when  all  the  agonies  of  a  panto- 
mime will  not  bring  you  to  an  honest 
Jauyh." 


T   ;uii    glad   to   think 

]   am  not  bound  to  make  the  world  go  right. 
But  only  to  discover  and  to  do, 
With    choovfiil    heart,    the    work    that    God    ap- 
points. — .Tean  Tngelow. 
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Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

On  the  eveniiif?  of  April  18th  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  the  Unitarian  Clnb  de- 
voted its  meeting  to  the  Open  Mind  in 
regard  to  science  as  well  as  religion. 
The  attendance  was  not  np  to  the  aver- 
age, for  which  several  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  In  a  community  of  diversified 
interests  somewhat  given  to  the  habit  of 
doing  things  after  dinner,  there  is  apt  to 
be  conflict  and  contesting  claims.  One 
attendant  found  himself  constrained  to 
decline  three  opportunities  to  dine  in 
order  to  improve  one-  He  was  true  to 
his  first  love.  Others  may  have  found 
metal  more  attractive  elsewhere.  And 
then  it  is  plainly  true  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  members  to  become  exact- 
ing, and  to  stay  away  if  the  subject  is 
noi;  one  in  which  they  are  specially  in- 
terested. A  high  standard  brings  prac- 
tical difficulties,  and  as  it  is  lifted  higher 
and  higher,  material  grows  scarce,  and 
not  to  be  readily  commanded.  Topics  of 
vital  interest  became  exhausted  and  ex- 
cursion must  be  made  in  realms  of  more 
special  concern,  where  themes  are  caviar. 
But  there  is  a  measure  of  balance,  and 
the  few  who  like  caviar  are  very  fond 
of  it.  So  the  comparatively  few  who 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  President 
found  an  evening  of  rarified  enjoyment. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
disaster,  but  the  satisfaction  taken  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  was  silent, 
or  confined  to  personal  expression  during 
the  good  dinner.  The  President  made 
brief  allusion  to  the  fact,  but  was  not 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  subject.  He 
promptly  introduced  as  the  first  speaker, 

Prof.  W.  E.  Ritter. 

Professor  Ritter  is  a  biologist  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  Nature.  He  has  had 
charge  of  the  Scripp  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  La  Jolla,  San  Diego  County,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  His  address  was 
a  brief  against  cut-and-dried  systems  of 
any  sort,  a  plea  for  the  same  open-mind- 
ness  toward  science  that  Unitarians  pro- 
fess toward  theology  or  religion.  Dogma 
is  not  confined  to  theological  thinking, 
and  is  just  as  damaging  to  science  as  to 
religion.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  takinsr  things  for  granted,   and 


exercising  credulity.  Everything  must 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  truth,  and  the 
scientific  student  must  be  ready  to  wel- 
come new  truths,  and  to  follow  where 
they  lead.  And  he  who  truly  studies 
Nature  can  but  learn  to  love  her,  and 
be  more  and  more  impressed  by  her 
beauty  and  her  wonder.  The  highest  joy 
is  gained  when  the  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood is  regained.  He  told  of  his  early 
life  in  Wisconsin  and  of  the  delight  he 
felt  at  the  return  of  the  flowers  in  the 
Spring.  Especially  he  watched  for  the 
shooting  star,  dear  to  his  imagination. 
As  he  grew  older  his  interest  lessened, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  it  brought 
no  thrill.  He  felt  it  was  gone  forever, 
as  a  part  of  his  child  life,  but  this  very 
Spring  he  came  across  specimens  of  the 
same  family  on  the  mesa  back  of  San 
Diego  and  was  glad  to  find  a  return  of 
his  childlike  appreciation  of  its  charm, 
and  he  could  better  understand  the 
words  of  Jesus  when  he  told  his  disciples 
that  if  they  would  enter  the  Kingdom 
they  must  become  as  little  children. 

He  referred  to  the  momentous  discov- 
eries of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  to  the 
practically  complete  acceptance  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  evolution.  Of 
the  truth  of  evolution  as  a  process  of 
creation  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
When  it  comes  to  his  second  hypothesis 
which  deals  with  how  evolution  is  ac- 
complished— its  method  and  cause — he 
felt  it  not  wholly  closed  to  criticism  and 
doubt.  Natural  selection,  he  felt,  has 
been  pushed  beyond  its  true  limit.  He 
felt  that  Darwin  was  mistaken  in  as- 
suming that  it  completely  accounted  for 
evolution.  Too  much  has  been  made  of 
the  remorselessness  of  Nature,  and  man 
has  been  too  ready  to  find  justification 
for  his  own  cruelty  to  his  brother  man 
in  the  hard  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

In  science,  as  in  theology,  there  must 
be  neither  a  blind  credulity  that  accepts 
everything  that  has  been  said,  and  relies 
wholly  upon  i)recedent,  or  a  disposition 
to  distrust  everything  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  a  readiness  to  accept  any- 
thing as  long  as  it  is  new.  Nor  must  we 
conclude  that  because  we  know  much 
that  we  can  know  all. 

We  must  also  be  honest  and  not  say 
we  believe  what  we  really  do  not  believe. 
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He  proclaimed  himself  as  simply  a  biolo- 
gist seekine"  the  truth  and  not  a  moralist 
or  a  preacher,  but  he  recog-nized  in  his 
nature  a  plant  called  reverence  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  giving  it  nourish- 
ment and  watering  it  at  stated  inter- 
vals, lie  Avent  to  church  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  he  often  found  such  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  hymns  that 
were  sung  and  what  he  felt,  and  believed 
that  almost  everybody  felt  to  be  true, 
that  he  sometimes  feared  he  should  be 
driven  away.  The  world  is  not  a  vale  of 
tears.  It.  and  not  heaven,  is  now  our 
home,  and  man  is  not  by  nature  a  vile 
sinner. 

One  great  source  of  wrong  conclusion 
is  that  we  reason  from  the  wrong  end. 
We  feel  that  we  must  begin  by  a  belief 
in  beginnings,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  can  really  know  very  little  as  to  the 
beginning  of  anything.  We  ought  to 
take  things  as  they  are  and  reason  back 
'to  their  beginning  as  far  as  we  are 
able.  Then  we  stand  on  solid  ground 
and  can  make  the  best  of  everything. 
If  we  wait  till  we  can  know  the  begin- 
ning we  rarely  know  anything  truly. 
The  only  wise  course  is  to  keep  the  open 
mind  and  work  from  the  things  that  are. 

The  chairman  in  introducing  the  next 
speaker  said  that  he  had  assumed  from 
a  letter  of  acceptance  that  he  was  privi- 
ledged  to  assign  him  any  topic  he  saw 
fit.  and  that  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
fitting  to  call  upon  him  to  discuss  Pro- 
fessor Ritter's  views  from  the  standpoint 
of  psychology. 

Prof.  C4eorge  IM.  Stratton. 

Professor  Stratton,  of  the  department 
of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, talked  delightfully  with  straight- 
forward directness  and  clearness.  He 
disclaimed  any  purpose  of  representing 
any  standpoint.  So  far  as  he  knew, 
there  was  no  psychological  standpoint. 
He  would  be  contented  to  carry  for- 
ward the  thought  so  ably  presented  by 
Professor  Ritter,  adding  a  few  further 
illustrations.  In  the  main  he  was  in 
thorough  accord.  In  explanation  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Nature, 
often  apparent  on  the  part  of  investi- 
gators, he  felt  it  coidd  be  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  a  certain  form  of  ego- 
tism.    Most  men  are  interested  especially 


in  what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they 
had  done,  and  an  investigator  feels  more 
enthusiasm  for  what  he  has  accomp- 
lished than  for  the  material  with  which 
he  has  worked.  The  experiment  is  of 
more  interest  than  the  thing  on  which  he 
has  experimented.  The  intellectual  in- 
terest in  research  is  keen  and  the  discus- 
sion on  processes  and  methods  is  natural, 
and  often  exceeds  expressed  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  wonders  and  beauties. 

As  to  the  question  raised  in  regard  to  ' 
the  accepted  implication  of  natural  se- 
lection, while  there  may  be  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  cruelty,  it  is  at  most  a 
question  of  degree.  Professor  Ritter 
does  not  contend  that  natural  selection  is 
not  one  method  of  evolution.  Pie  only 
objects  to  its  being  considered  the  only 
method.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
there  is  an  element  of  cruelty  in  all  ani- 
mal life,  and  it  certainly  has  its  place  in 
the  process  of  development. 

Surely  the  mind  should  be  kept  open 
toward  all  truth,  and  the  conservatism 
that  would  shut  out  that  which  is  new  is 
harmful.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  the  old  and  the  new 
on  the  part  of  different  professions.  As  a 
rule  the  physician  is  ready  to  adopt  any- 
thing that  seems  to  promise  results,  and 
he  holds  fast  to  that  which  is  demon- 
strated to  be  of  value.  The  lawyer 
seems  more  closely  bound  to  precedent 
and  is  inclined  to  resent  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  methods  of  procedure. 
His  respect  for  that  which  is  established 
is  so  great  that  he  distrusts  change,  and 
progress  toward  better  things  is  slow. 
Likewise  there  is  a  clinging  to  the  past 
in  the  ecclesiastical  mind  and  a  regard 
for  established  forms  not  ahvays  justi- 
fied. 

Prof.  Douglass  H.  Campbell. 

The  last  address  was  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  at 
Stanford  University,  who  presented  in 
an  interesting  and  convincing  way  the 
importance  of  botanical  research.  He 
felt  there  was  a  popular  imi)ression  that 
botany  was  a  pursuit  for  yo\ing  ladies, 
especially  associated  witli  a  cemeter>^  of 
preserved  mummies  of  flowers  carefully 
pressed  and  labeled,  but  in  reality  it  was 
an  imi)ortant  liraneh  of  biology  dealing 
with  matters  of  profound  interest  and 
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importance.  Phiut  life  is  the  basis  of 
existence,  as  all  life  is  dependent  upon  it. 
The  plant  is  worthy  of  our  study,  not 
alone  because  it  supplies  all  food,  but 
because  it  alone  is  capable  of  transform- 
ing the  solar  energy  into  substances  that 
gives  us  both  light  and  heat.  The  study 
of  bacteria  and  the  other  forms  of 
minute  plant  life  is  of  immense  import- 
ance in  relation  to  health.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  ascertaining  the 
part  played  by  microscopic  vegetable 
forms  in  the  process  of  growth  and 
decay.  Botany  is  something  far  greater 
than  a  study  of  flowers.  It  is  a  science 
of  profound  interest  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  men. 
*    ■*     * 

A  Year  of  Hackley  Hall. 

Those  who  have  watched  with  interest 
the  experiment  being  tried  in  Santa 
Cruz  in  providing  a  seven-days-a-week 
church,  or  at  least  making  it  possible, 
will  enjoy  an  account  of  its  first  annual 
meeting.  It  is  taken  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  News  of  April  8th,  and  is  addition- 
ally valuable  as  it  gives  some  account  of 
the  kind  of  enthusiasm  provoked  by  that 
peripatetic  missionary  of  live  Unitarian- 
ism,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  of  the  National 
Alliance : 

The  spirit  of  home  pervaded  Hackley 
Hall  last  night  when  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Home  Club,  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  church,  was  held.  Fully  100, 
inclusive  of  members  and  guests,  sat 
down  at  the  tables,  which  were  set  in  a 
hollow  square,  and  upon  which  trailed 
smilax,  leading  from  clusters  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  The  tables  were  laden  with 
delicacies,  and  the  ladies  of  the  club  saw 
that  the  guests  were  well  served  during 
the  evening. 

The  special  guest  of  honor  was  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Davis  of  New  York,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Alliance,  who  but  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  left  Mrs.  Hackley  herself  in 
New  York,  receiving  from  her  an  expres- 
sion of  good  will  for  the  Santa  Cruz 
Home  Club,  which  is  indebted  to  her 
generosity  for  its  beautiful  quarters. 

It  was  purely  through  coincidence  that 
]\Trs.  Davis  was  the  guest  of  Rev.  George 
W.  Stone  and  wife  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  club,  thus  enabling  her  to  come  in 
association  with  the  membership  and  to 


deliver  in  person  the  message  from  the  ■ 
founder  of  Hackley  Hall.  Not  only  did 
Mrs.  Davis  do  this  most  graciously,  but 
she  gave  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  Unitarian  societies  which  must  have 
been  a  revelation  to  many  present. 

She  told  how  the  postal  card  cam- 
paign had  begun  in  Cincinnati ;  how  the 
Unitarian  women  had  found  a  field  of 
special  usefulness,  and  had  pursued  it 
with  such  zeal  that  wherever  there  was 
a  Unitarian  congregation,  there  could 
be  found  a  Woman's  Alliance.  Mrs.  Davis 
said  that  few  people  out  here  seem  to 
know  that  the  Unitarians  were  carrying 
on  active  work  among  the  foreign  peo- 
ples arriving  in  New  York;  that  they 
were  building  up  church  bodies  among 
them.  She  only  recently  addressed  a 
great  congregation  of  Danish  Unitarians 
in  Minneapolis;  in  Chicago  there  is  a 
numerous  Swedish  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion; in  Winnipeg  there  is  a  church 
made  up  of  Icelanders  with  an  Icelandic 
preacher,  all  of  them  Unitarians ;  in 
Winnipeg  also  is  another  Unitarian 
church  made  up  of  French-Canadians 
and  of  mixed  races;  and  a  sect  which 
was  once  said  to  be  confined  to  Boston 
now  has  spread  all  over  the  hemisphere. 

Showing  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  j\Irs. 
Davis  related  her  own  experiences  in 
strange  communities  of  the  Middle  West 
in  behalf  of  her  missionary  cause.  She 
told  about  the  little  town  of  Ord,  Neb. 
The  Unitarians  there  occupied  a  church 
wdiicli  the  Episcopal  rector  was  obliged 
to  vacate  because  his  bishop  told  him  he 
was  preaching  rank  Unitarianism  instead 
of  the  Episcopal  faith.  All  the  other 
churches  were  down  on  the  Unitarians. 
When  she  appeared  she  was  told  that 
she  would  have  to  promise  something  and 
keep  the  promise,  or  else  all  the  other 
churches  would  unite  and  say  that  was 
just  the  way  with  the  Unitarians;  they 
Avere  strong  on  talk  but  weak  on  per- 
formance. 

"Tell  them  you  will  give  them  a  li- 
brary; tell  them  something,"  she  was 
advised.    Mrs.  Davis  told  them  that. 

And  when  she  got  back  to  Syracuse 
she  appealed  to  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions and  started  a  movement  w'hich  re- 
sulted in  2,500  volumes  being  installed 
in  the  Unitarian  free  library  at  Ord. 
The  church  became  so  popular  that  the 
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others  employed  an  evangelist  to  come 
and  say  that  the  Unitarians  were  winning 
the  youth  away  from  righteousness  by 
means  of  books,  but  it  didn't  do  any 
good,  and  Ord  continues  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing Unitarian  center. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  Hackley  Hall 
Home  Club,  and  said  that  she  could  well 
believe  that  it  was  to  be  a  great  moral 
force  in  the  upbuilding  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Preceding  Mrs.  Davis'  talk,  Rev. 
George  W.  Stone  conducted  the  business 
meeting,  and  read  a  report  as  to  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  the  club.  He 
showed  that  so  prosperous  had  it  become 
that  it  could  now  abandon  the  collection 
of  dues.  He  introduced  several  speakers 
for  impromptu  talks,  including  Mayor 
DruUard,  President  Torchiana  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Samuel  Leask, 
and  Principal  Bond  of  the  High  School. 

All  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
work  of  the  club.  IMayor  Drullard  be- 
lieved the  club  was  doing  much  toward 
implanting  the  principle  that  social 
equality  should  rest  only  on  moral  equal- 
ity. Principal  Bond  said  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School  looked  upon  the  Home 
Club  as  their  home  in  fact,  and  it  was 
there  the}-  resorted  for  all  their  social 
activities. 

^Ir.  Torchiana  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Avork  of  Mr.  Stone  in  this  community, 
and  aclmowledged  the  debt  Santa  Cruz 
owes  him  and  the  Home  Club.  Samuel 
Leask  said  the  early  generations  of  Cali- 
fornians — the  pioneers — were  rugged 
men  of  many  fine  characteristics,  but 
their  mission  here  Avas  their  own  ag- 
grandizement. The  generations  that 
have  succeeded  are  devoting  themselves 
more  to  the  community's  good,  and  while 
they  are  inspired  by  many  fine  ideals 
left  them  by  the  pioneers,  they  are  work- 
ing more  along  the  line  of  collective 
rather  than  individual  good. 

^fr.  Stone  presented  an  interesting  re- 
port in  which  he  sketched  the  work  of 
the  .inninr  church  and  the  dramatic  sec- 
tion of  the  club,  and  declared  that  Hack- 
ley  Hall  has  won  its  place  among  the 
useful  institutions  of  the  city;  that  al- 
ready it  is  associated  with  all  that  minis- 
ters to  the  higher  life. 

"Let  us  maintain  the  high  standard 
already  set  up,"  he  said.     "Let  us  make 


it  worthy  the  name  of  the  noble  woman 
who  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  insti- 
tute and  carry  on  our  church  life  and 
work." 

By  a  rising  vote  a  telegram  of  greet- 
ing was  ordered  sent  on  to  Mrs.  Hackley 
in  New  York. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  resulted  as  follows :  President, 
Rev.  George  W.  Stone;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Palmer;  executive  committee, 
the  above  named  and  Miss  Mabel  Sharp, 
Miss  Irma  Rhoads,  A.  M.  Baldwin,  War- 
ren Garrett,  George  A.  Bond. 
«  «  « 
Weather. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  was  given  an 
illuminating  peep  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  matter  of  the  Weather  Bureau  Per- 
formance on  the  evening  of  April  19th. 
Prof.  A.  C.  McAdie,  the  head  of  the 
bureau,  and  of  high  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession, gave  a  delightful  talk,  illustrated 
by  a  great  many  slides,  many  of  them 
never  before  presented.  A  good  audi- 
ence was  kept  intensely  interested  from 
first  to  last,  and  went  home  with  a  clear- 
er idea  of  what  the  weather  bureau  is 
doing,  and  how  it  does  it.  The  import- 
ance of  the  work  impressed  itself  strong- 
ly upon  all  hearers  and  the  universe 
seemed  larger  after  such  an  exposition  of 
its  wonders.  The  cloud  pictures  were 
fascinating,  illustrating  their  origin, 
growth,  and  marvellous  attainment.  An 
exceedingly  beautiful  picture  thrown 
upon  the  screen  aroused  curiosity.  It 
suggested  nothing  that  any  one  ever  had 
seen,  and  the  lecturer  beheld  the  result 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  slide  was  com- 
pleted late  in  the  afternoon-  It  proved 
to  be  a  magnified  direct  view  of  dew- 
laden  grass. 

Following  clouds  were  fine  views  of 
mountains,  including  Rainier  with  its 
cloud  cap,  and  Whitney,  the  hiuhest 
point  in  the  United  States,  where  Prof. 
McAdie  had  spent  several  weeks  in 
fruitful  observations. 

Tabulated  diagrams  illustrating  rain- 
fall in  San  Francisco  and  in  San  Diego 
for  sixty  years  were  full  of  suggestion, 
but  established  no  law  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  marvels  of  what  has  been  ascer- 
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lained  regarding  the  atmosphere,  through 
kite  flying  and  balloons,  proved  of  great 
interest,  as  did  the  various  forms  of 
mechanism  devised  for  recording  the 
facts  as  to  weather  conditions  of  all 
kinds. 

J'rof.  ilcAdie  was  able  to  answer  with- 


out hesitation  the  many  questions  lired 
at  him  by  his  wide-awake  audience.  The 
evening  was  in  every  way  a  most  en- 
joyable and  enlightening  oeca.sion,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  a  compara- 
tively few,  and  only  men,  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  and  see. 


The  Woodland  Church. 

We  are  privileged  to  print  a  sketch  of 
the  church  building  that  the  plucky 
little  band  of  Liberals  at  "Woodland  pro- 
pose to  erect.  Their  number  is  not  large, 
about  thirty  families,  of  limited  means, 
but  they  are  anxious  for  a  church  home. 
The  society  was  organized  in  January, 
1907,  and  their  minister.  Rev.  Edward 
G.  Spencer,  has  been  with  them  three 
years.  They  have  occupied  a  public  hall 
in  the  third  story  of  a  building  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  aspire 
to  something  better.  That  they  have 
survived  such  a  handicap  is  evidence  of 
encouraging  vitality.  They  own  a  lot 
but  need  help  in  building  and  furnish- 
ing. At  a  meeting  held  on  April  9th  the 
building  committee  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  at  j^mce. 
About  half  the  money  required  was 
raised  by  the  energetic  canvass  of  a  few 
interested  women.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
building  \vill  be  ready  for  dedication  in 
the  early  autumn. 

The  cost  will  be  about  $5000,  of  which 
one  half  has  been  locally  subscribed. 
Eastern  friends  well  contribute,  and 
sub.scri])tions  from  any  who  are  able  to 


show  their  sympathy  and  good  will  are 
emphatically  in  order- 

They  may  be  sent  direct  to  Woodland 
or  will  be  received  at  headquarters,  376 
Sutter  St.,  and  forwarded  with  despatch 
and  satisfaction. 


* 


First  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

In  1879  when  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  was  dedicated  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, the  ministers  in  attendance  held  an 
informal  conference.  There  were  pres- 
ent Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Rev.  David  Utter,  Rev.  E.  I. 
Galvin,  and  Rev.  W.  li.  McKaig.  It 
was  a  good  meeting  in  every  way,  l)ut 
it  was  not  folloAved  up  for  several  years. 
The  first  regularly  called  and  organized 
conference  was  held  in  San  Francisco 
November  1  to  4,  1885.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jackson,  of  Santa  Barbara,  preached  on 
Sunday  morning,  November  1st,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  h.  Eliot  preached  in  the 
evening.  Monday  morning  there  was  a 
devotional  service  followed  by  an  address 
on  the  "Liberal  Faith."  by  Mr.  Horace 
Davis,  the  president  of  the  conference. 
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In  the  afternoon  there  were  reports 
from  delegates  and  Kev.  David  Cronyn, 
of  San  Diego,  read  a  paper  on  "Church 
Activity."  In  the  evening  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Bartlett  spoke  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Public  Press  to  Religion." 

Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Edmond  T. 
Dooley  addressed  the  conference  on  the 
"Treatment  of  Dependent  and  Delin- 
quent Children."  In  the  afternoon  Rev. 
T.  L.  Eliot  spoke  on  "The  Various 
Phases  of  the  Drink  Question,"  and  in 
the  evening  Mr.  Wm.  H.  INlills  treated 
"Labor  and  Capital." 

Wednesday  morning  Rev.  A.  W.  Jack- 
son read  a  paper  on  "Some  Thoughts  on 
the  Religious  Problems  of  To-day,"  and 
in  the  afternoon  Ral)bi  Cohn  discussed 
"The  Present  Position  and  Future  Pros- 
pects of  the  Jewish  Religion,"  and  Dr. 
Stebbins  spoke  on  "What  Is  Liberal 
Christianity  1" 

The  evening  was  a  strong  culmination. 
Prof.  Howison  gave  a  strong  address  on 
the  bearing  of  philosophy  upon  religion ; 
the  president  madfe  brief  concluding  re- 
marks, and  there  was  a  social  reunion 
in  the  church  parlors.  The  meetings 
were  enthusiastic  and  the  addresses 
seemed  so  fine  and  helpful  that  they 
were  printed,  forming  a  portly  book — 
something  that  has  never  since  been 
done. 

And  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  event  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
regathering  at  the  same  spot,  under  the 
same  leadership,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  one  of  the  four  surviving  partici- 
pants can  attend  this  anniversary. 


An  Analogy. 

Dost  thou  think  the  sun  has  vanished  from  the 

overarching  spaces, 
As  thou  standest  gazing  skyward   in  the  city's 

sunless  spaces'? 
Seek    th(!    nearest    summit    to    thee,    leave    the 

snu)ke-cloud   far  liclovv; 
See   the   orb   of   day   eternal,   changeless   in    its 

radiant   glow. 

Dost  thou  think  that  Ciod  has  left  thee  isolated 

in    Creation? 
Because  feeble  is  thy  vision  in  tlie  time  of  thy 

probation. 
Like  the  light  His  love  enfolds  thee;   trust  its 

universal  might. 
Morning    never    yet    has    failed    to    ensue    the 

blackest  night. 

Annie  M.  Pike. 


ContrtbuteD, 

Two  Views  of  Unitarianism. 

Benjaniin  A.   Goodridge. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  two 
views  of  Unitarianism  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  notice.  They  are  by  observ- 
ers entirely  outside  our  own  body,  and 
are  very  different  in  character  —  as 
nearly  opposite,  indeed,  as  they  could 
well  be. 

The  first  of  these  views  was  not  sooth- 
ing to  my  spirit.  It  did  not  feed  my 
vanity,  nor  minister  to  my  self-love.  But 
it  did  a  better  thing  for  me.  I  trust 
that  it  will  do  good  also  to  the  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian- 

It  was  printed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
religious  paper  published  on  this  coast, 
and  is  a  general  criticism  of  "Our  Faith" 
— the  five  points  of  belief  commonly 
held  by  Unitarians.  The  criticism  is 
general,  but  the  provocation  of  it  hap- 
pens to  be  quite  local.  Our  church  here 
in  Santa  Barbara  is  the  innocent  cause. 

The  circumstances  are  these :  One  of 
the  valued  members  of  our  church  was 
formerly  an  efficient  missionary  worker 
in  the  denomination  which  this  paper 
represents  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  On 
coming  over  to  us  she  naturally  wished 
to  make  clear  to  the  friends  she  had 
left  what  were  the  new  thoughts  upon 
religion  that  had  attracted  her.  Accord- 
ingly she  sent  to  a  number  of  them  the 
simple  statement  of  our  belief  in  "The 
Fatherhood  of  God."  "The  Brotherhood 
of  Man,"  "The  Leadership  of  Jesus," 
"Salvation  by  Character,"  "Progress 
Forever." 

^Vnd  this  was  the  response  which  she 
received  from  the  official  organ  on  this 
coast  of  the  denomination  she  had  left : 

"'J'he  catch.y  creed  she  quotes  is  not 
new  to  those  of  us  who  have  dwelt  in 
New  P^ngland.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Unitarians  found  themselves  fighting  a 
losing  battle." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  make  use 
of  those  old  familiar  .statistics  which 
show  how  Unitarianism  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  other  churches  in  growth. 
And  his  inference  is  that  T^nitarians,  be- 
coming desperate  over  their  ill  success, 
met  in  solenui  conclave  and  decided  to 
become  popular.  I  quote  his  own  words 
once  more : 
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"Something  must  be  done.  There  must 
be  some  creed.  That  creed  must  catch 
the  popular  ear.  A  good  starter  was 
Patherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  The  creed  must  have  the  name  of 
Jesus  in  it.  That  would  be  a  name  to 
conjure  by.  No  matter  if  they  do  take 
from  him  his  essential  divinity,  and 
deny  his  miracles,  and  dispute  his  resur- 
rection, and  despise  his  atoning  work, 
they  must  have  his  name,  and  they  say 
'The  Leadership  of  Jesus'  to  catch  the 
people.  Then  a  creed  must  have  the 
word  'Salvation'  in  it.  'Character'  is 
also  a  catchy  word,  and  they  say  'Salva- 
tion by  Character.'  Another  word  is  in 
the  popular  ear — 'progress,'  and  they 
get  that  in  'The  Progress  of  Mankind.' 
It  required  a  genius  to  put  that  creed  to- 
gether. Not  a  Christian  but  can  adopt 
it. 

"But  do  these  terms,  as  used  by  the 
Unitarians,  mean  the  same  thing  as  they 
do  in  the  general  Christian  world?  To 
us  'The  Fatherhood  of  God'  is  indeed 
precious.  It  means  adoption  into  God's 
family.  'The  Brotherhood  of  Man' 
means  brotherhood  of  Christ.  'Jesus' 
means  savior  from  sin.  'Salvation' 
means  rescue  from  the  death  that  sin 
brings.  'Character  means  that  develop- 
ment which  can  come  only  to  those  who 
are  born  again  and  so  become  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature. 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  use  harsh  terms,  but 
if  any  man  or  firm  used  language  in 
business  as  words  are  used  in  this  catchy 
creed  he  would  be  called  dishonest.  For 
men  to  talk  of  Jesus  as  leader,  when  they 
reject  his  plainest  teachings,  deny  his 
own  definition  of  his  own  character,  re- 
fuse to  him  his  miraculous  birth  and 
glorious  resurrection,  is  nothing  less  than 
juggling  with  words.  Where  is  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  declare  Jesus  only  a 
man  as  other  men,  and  at  Christmas 
time  follow  the  popular  current  and  cel- 
ebrate the  virgin-birth,  singing  with 
other  choirs,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  High- 
est'? "While  they  deny  his  resurrection, 
where  is  their  iDoasted  integrity  when 
they  have  their  Easter  services  with  full 
Easter  songs? 

"Granted  that  they  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  Jesus  in  a  few  of  his  moral  teach- 
ings, they  are  not  warranted  in  placing 
those  words  in   their  creed   when   they 


utterly  refuse  to  follow  him  in  his  claim 
as  Lord.  They  turn  their  backs  on  his 
baptism ;  they  spurn  his  atoning  blood 
on  the  cross ;  they  look  not  into  his  empty 
tomb ;  they  deny  his  ascension  to  his 
Father,  and  place  him  beside  Emerson, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Seneca.  They  say 
no  one  is  lost  or  can  be,  and  yet  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  unthinking  with  the  word 
salvation.  Where  there  is  no  one  lost 
there  can  be  no  salvation.  They  place 
the  bible  on  the  same  plane  with  other 
books,  and  yet  they  give  it  the  only  place 
of  honor  in  their  pulpits.  *  *  *  It  is 
not  unusual  for  Unitarian  ministers  to 
close  their  public  prayers  with  the  Avords 
'for  Jesus'  sake'  or  'in  Jesus'  name.' 
They  sing  'Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  yet  deny  the  Trinity." 

We  are  familiar  with  many  of  the 
ways  in  which  our  critics  express  their 
minds  concerning  us,  but  this  is  not  one 
of  the  most  usual.  AVe  are  said  to  be 
temperamentally  cold  and  intellectually 
arrogant.  We  are  said  to  have  no  rever- 
ence for  sacred  things.  Only  lately  I 
heard  that  last  criticism  take  this  form, 
"Oh,  yes,  the  Unitarian  church  is  the 
one  where  the  people  would  be  willing  to 
dance  or  play  cards  in  the  pulpit."  We 
are  accused  of  dealing  only  in  negations, 
of  being  critical  rather  than  construct- 
ive, and  in  general,  of  a  kind  of  stand- 
offishness  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
public. 

None  of  these  criticisms,  you  will  ob- 
serve, quite  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
one  which  I  have  been  quoting  from 
this  religious  newspaper.  It  comes  with 
a  great  shock  of  surprise,  then,  to  be 
accused  of  having  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  become  popular.  We  cannot 
help  wondering  how  we  happened  to  do 
a  thing  so  little  in  our  line. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  our  critic  says, 
that  we  cannot  compare  at  all  with  the 
great  denominations  in  numerical 
strength,  and  that  our  visible  increase  is 
very  slow.  It  always  has  been  so.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  otherwise. 

It  has  been  -said  more  than  once  that 
Unitarianism  might  have  swept  the 
country  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  if  it  had  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  that  was  presented.  But 
those  who  said  it  did  not  really  under- 
stand the  character  of  Unitarianism.     It 
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has  never  had  the  power  to  build  up  a 
great  visible  church.  Its  genius  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  expresses  itself  in  the 
machinery  of  institutions.  It  loves  re- 
ligion, but  not  ecclesiasticism.  It  is  a 
certain  spiritual  attitude  toward  the 
whole  of  life,  and  the  church  is  only  one 
of  its  many  avenues  of  expression. 

It  has  not  been  possible  that  people  of 
our  temperament  and  way  of  looking  at 
things  should  build  up  a  great  church. 
And  generally  Ave  have  been  well  content 
to  get  along  Avithout  the  "pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  the  popular  sects  which 
number  their  adherents  by  the  million, 
and  erect  a  new  church-building  every 
da.y  in  the  year- 

Of  course  we  are  not  without  our  nat- 
ural and  very  human  desires  to  be  popu- 
lar and  successful.  But  so  far  as  I  know 
these  desires  have  never  been  strong 
enough  to  induce  us  to  change  our  ways. 
The  woman  Avho,  wrote  to  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  and  said  that  she  hoped  they 
would  have  a  Unitarian  church  in  their 
town,  because  such  a  church  always 
meant  better  streets  and  'better  schools 
and  better  sanitation  and  higher  moral 
life  in  the  community,  set  forth  one  very 
cogent  reason  why  our  church  is  not 
likely  ever  to  stand  high  up  in  any  sta- 
tistical list  of  the  denominations.  We 
spend  much  strength  in  humanitarian 
Avorks,  and  comparatively  little  in  en- 
rolling noAv  members,  and  aggrandizing 
the  church  itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to 
believe  that  our  critic  is  right  in  stating 
that  it  Avas  in  a  desperate  reaching  out 
after  popularity  that  our  "five  points  of 
Unitarianism"  Avere  formulated  and  pub- 
lished. And  Avhen  we  remember  that  it 
Avas  James  Freeman  Clarke  who  put 
these  statements  of  our  faith  into  the 
form  in  which  Ave  now  use  them,  the  mis- 
take of  our  critic  comes  pretty  near  to 
being  absurd. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ave  are  not  seek- 
ing an  impossible  popularity  in  the  dec- 
laration of  "Our  Faith."  It  was  a  sin- 
cere statement  of  things  sincerely  be- 
lieved by  most  Unitarians  then  and 
now.  Our  critic  says  that  "it  required 
a  genius  to  put  that  creed  together,"  and 
he  means  by  that  to  charge  the  Avriter  of 
it  Avith  using  his  skill  to  make  Avords 
-seem  to  mean  Avhat  thev  do  not  mean — 


a  religious  Avriter  doing  that  Avhich 
in  a  business  man  Avould  be  rank 
dishonesty. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  knoAv  some- 
thing about  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
If  he  had  he  could  never  have  charged 
him  with  insincerity.  Whatever  he  said 
or  Avrote  came  out  of  an  honest  heart  and 
a  deeply  religious  nature.  He  Avas  a  dili- 
gent student,  an  experienced  and  ad- 
mirable Avriter.  In  Avriting  the  five 
clauses  of  our  faith  his  sole  aim  was  to 
reduce  to  clear  statement  certain  rather 
vague  religious  ideas  Avhich  Avere  then 
afloat  in  the  Unitarian  mind. 

It  Avas  remarkably  Avell  done,  and  the 
charge  of  dishonesty  is  the  last  that 
should  be  brought  against  it.  Dr.  Clarke 
used  the  old  Avords  which  orthodoxy  use, 
simply  because  there  are  no  other  Avords 
to  express  the  great  truths  that  he  had  in 
mind.  And  he  used  them  correctly  and 
legitimately. 

It  is  grievous  to  our  critic  that  Ave 
should  speak  of  "The  Fatherhood  of 
God"  and  mean  by  it  that  we  are  born 
sons  of  God  rather  than  that  Ave  are  sons 
by  adoption,  but  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  Dr.  Clarke's  meaning  is  less  arti- 
ficial than  the  other.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  think  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  say 
hoAv  this  idea,  if  it  Avas  to  be  expressed  in 
our  faith  at  all,  could  have  been  put  in 
any  other  form. 

Strong  objection  is  also  raised  against 
our  use  of  the  Avord  salvation.  But 
again  Ave  must  ask  Avhat  obligations  we 
are  under  to  discard  the  Avord  salvation 
Avhen  it  expresses  exactly  Avhat  Ave  Avant 
to  say  as  no  other  word  Avill  ?.  Ortho- 
doxy has  made  a  certain  technical  use 
of  this  Avord  in  accordance  with  its  pe- 
culiar theological  scheme.  But  its  sig- 
nificance is  by  no  means  exhausted  by 
that  narroAV  use.  We  are  quite  Avithin 
our  rights  as  users  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Avhen  Ave  say  that  salvation  is  by 
character,  and  mean  by  it  that  Ave  escape 
from  our  loAver  selves  by  becoming  higher 
selves,  escape  from  ignorance  bj'  becom- 
ing enlightened,  escape  from  sin  by  con- 
quering it  Avith  virtue,  and  that  Ave  be- 
come safe  for  time  and  eternity  only  as 
we  build  character  out  of  material  that 
is  able  to  endure.  It  is  thns  that  God 
worketh  in  us  to  Avill  and  to  do  his  good 
pleasure.    It  is  a  wonderful  process,  and 
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we  know  no  adequate  word  for  it  except 
the  great  word  salvation. 

And  when  we  say  "The  Leadership  of 
Jesus"  we  use  these  words  in  the  most 
natural  and  legitimate  way  possible.  We 
say  exactly  what  we  mean,  using  a 
phrase  which  we  should  not  use  if  we 
were  pretending  to  believe  that  Jesus  is 
God.  We  follow  a  human  leader  such  as 
we  believe  Jesus  to  have  been,  but  if  we 
were  trying  to  use  language  which  Avould 
fit  him  "as  God,  we  should  speak  of  wor- 
shipping and  obeying  him. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  we  celel)rate 
Christmas  with  great  joy.  What  else 
can  we  do,  when  we  so  love  and  admire 
Jesus,  and  so  purpose  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  1  We  celebrate  the  birthdays  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington,  and  also  the 
birthday  of  our  nation.  Other  nations 
celebrate  similar  events.  But  to  all 
Christian  people  this  birthday  of  Jesus 
must  be  greatest  of  all.  Yes,  at  Christ- 
mas time  we  do  sing,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest,"  and  we  think  that  our  be- 
lief in  the  human  Jesus  as  a  wonderful 
gift  of  God  to  men  entitles  us  to  our 
Christmas  joy. 

As  to  the  charge  that  Unitarians  some- 
times close  their  public  prayers  with 
such  phrases  as  "for  Jesus  sake,"  or  "in 
Jesus  name" — that  does  happen  once  in 
a  while,  but  in  a  perfectly  natural  and 
sincere  way.  Our  critic  probably  does 
not  know  "that  the  older  Unitarians  of 
this  country  were  Arians  in  their  thought 
of  the  person  of  Jesus.  They  believed 
him  not  to  be  God,  and  yet  not  man,  but 
a  supernatural  being  somewhere  between 
the  two.  Channing  so  believed,  and 
there  were  many  others  of  his  time,  and 
some  since.  It  was  said  of  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  William  Everett,  who  died 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  was  "the 
last  of  the  Arians."  It  was  natural  for 
those  who  held  this  belief  to  pray  in 
Jesus'  name.  But  such  phraseology  is 
used  now  very  rarely,  if  at  all. 

As  regards  one  other  accusation  of  the 
insincere  use  of  language.  I  have  only 
this  to  say:  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
Unitarians  singing  "Praise  Father.  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost."  If  our  critic  believes 
that  he  has  heard  anything  like  that,  I 
think  he  must  have  at  some  time  sup- 
posed himself  to  l)e  in  a  Unitarian 
church,  when  he  was  really  in  n  church 
of  a  different  kind. 


But  now  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  away 
from  this  harsh  and  unworthy  criticism 
by  a  writer  who  seems  to  me  to  misrepre- 
sent the  spirit  of  his  own  great  church, 
that  has  fought  many  a  good  fight  for 
freedom  of  conscience  and  "liberty  of 
prophesying."  Here,  in  contrast,  are 
the  gentle  and  sympathetic  words  of  an- 
other outsider  who  has  something  to  say 
about  our  faith.  This  is  the  answer  of 
the  editor  of  an  evangelical  religious 
newspaper  published  in  New  York  to  a 
correspondent  who  wants  to  know  if  the 
prayer  of  a  Unitarian  can  possil)ly  be  of 
any  avail.  The  correspondent  is  worried 
because  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was 
chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  his  successor 
is  another  Unitarian.  But  the  editor 
bids  her  cheer  up,  and  then  goes  on  to 
say : 

"I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  judge  people  who  differ  from  us 
in  theological  and  metaphysical  realms, 
but  are  one  with  us  in  character  and  de- 
votion to  Christ.  And  it  was  on  the 
latter  point  that  Jesus  always  laid  the 
emphasis.  Not  him  who  expressed  be- 
or  called  him  Lord,  but 
will  of  the  Father,  was 
was  continually  saying. 


liefs  about  him, 
he  who  did  the 
his  disciple,  he 


"Now  the  difference  between  Unitari- 
ans and  Trinitarians  is  a  metaphysical 
one,  rather  than  religious.  The  ortho- 
dox theology  says  that  Jesus  was  divine, 
and  that  no  other  man  is  divine, 
or  can  possess  the  same  kind  of  divinity. 
The  Unitarian  says  Jesus  is  divine,  but 
that  God  reveals  himself  in  other  men 
also,  and  that  humanity  has  the  poten- 
tial divinity  of  Jesus  in  it.  The  ortho- 
dox theology  is  that  the  oneness  of  Jesus 
with  the  Father  is  a  metaphysical  one- 
ness :  that  is,  oneness  of  per.son.  The 
Unitarian  theology  emphasizes  Jesus's 
oneness  with  God  just  as  nuich,  but  says 
it  is  a  moral  oneness,  a  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, spirit  and  character.  The  ortho- 
dox theology  has  generally  made  his 
divinity  consist  in  his  having  unique 
power — power  to  Avork  miracles  or  do 
wonders.  The  Unitarian  theology  has 
said  that  his  divinity  is  in  his  love  and 
character  and  sacrificial  life.  Both 
theologies  are  one  in  emphasizino"  the 
great  fact  that  God  was  in  Jesus  Christ 
revealinir  his  love  to  the  world,  and 
reconciling'  the  world  to  himself,  and  the 
people  in  it  to  each  other.  *  *  * 
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"There  are  many  things  to  show  how 
rapidly  the  church  is  turning  from  em- 
phasis on  metaphysical  distinctions  to 
religious.  Perhaps  my  correspondent 
might  find  some  help  to  answering  her 
question  by  asking  herself  whether,  when 
she  sings  the  following  hymns,  she  is 
praying  acceptably  to  God :  'Nearer.  ]\Iy 
(tocI  to  Thee,'  'Iii  the  Cross  of  Christ  "l 
'Uory,'  'It  Came  Upon  the  ^lidnight 
Clear,'  'Immortal  Love,  Forever  Full?' 
These  were  all  written  by  Unitarians." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a  word 
of  comment  on  such  an  expression  as  this. 
It  carries  with  it  its  own  warrant  of 
truthfulness,  fairness,  kindness.  In  the 
same  spirit  let  us  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  that  is  in  orthodoxy,  although  firm 
in  our  belief  that  we  have  obtained  larger 
truth,  and  by  "a  more  excellent  way." 
So  shall  we  help  on  the  growth  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  kindly  consideration 
jimong  the  great  divisions  of  modern 
<  'hristianity. 

Bex.jamix  a.  Goodridge. 

*     *     * 
The  Rational  Ideal  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Heber  Rice. 

Sentiment,  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
theology  have  wrought  their  utmost  to- 
wards the  idealization  of  Jesus:  but  to- 
day the  greatest  of  these  influences  is 
sentiment.  Reinforced  by  the  greatest 
poetry,  music,  paintings.  Christian  art 
has  combined  in  sentiment  an  ideal  so 
beautiful  and  compelling  that  to  lose  it 
would  be  a  deplorably  needless  sacrifice. 

Can  this  artistic  ideal  be  retained  so  as 
to  match  and  not  detract  from  the  ap- 
peal to  reason?  Has  not  the  reaction 
from  sentiment  to  reason  gone  more  than 
far  enough  ?  Belief  in  the  divineness  of 
humanity,  belief  in  a  world  of  beauty 
governed  by  natural  law,  belief  in  the 
eternal  goodness,  belief  in  the  priceless 
worth  of  every  soul. — surely,  these  can 
all  be  held  in  closest  relatioiihsip  with  all 
that  art  has  done  in  making  l)eaiitiful 
the  divine  ideal  which  crowns  the  world's 
love  and  reverence  for  Jesus.  To  blend 
all  this  with  the  ennobling  belief  of  the 
worthiness  of  humanity  to  have  pro- 
duced as  well  as  to  share  the  ideal  beauty 
and  power  of  his  life,  is  the  larger  truth 
which  his  idealization  vests  in  the  herit- 
age of  the  world.      Argument  is  largely 


powerless  to  impair  a  sentiment  that  has 
been  cultured  during  so  many  centuries 
of  reverence  and  worship;  and  the  con- 
trol of  sentiment  can  only  be  matched  by 
presenting  a  rational  ideal  of  Jesus 
whose  beauty  shall  harmonize  with  its 
logic.  The  beauty  of  the  historic  ideal 
is  centered  in  closest  touch  Avith  the  ten- 
derness and  longing  of  the  human  heart 
for  a  mystical  union  with  God,  the  mys- 
tery of  which  is  buried  in  a  love  so  deep 
as  to  have  required  an  infinite  sacrifice 
for  its  expression.  The  influence  of  this 
view  has  been  so  vast  and  uplifting  that 
it  forms  to  the  majority  of  Christians  to- 
day the  heart-essence  of  Christianity. 
It  has  been  enshrined  in  the  lives  of 
noble  men  and  women  whose  consecra- 
tion to  it  has  made  radiant  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  centuries. 

It  has  blessed  the  world  in  countless 
ways  and  has  formed  the  motive  power 
of  love,  reverence  and  self-sacrifice.  Is 
there  any  valid  reason  why  the  rational 
ideal  should  not  retain  all  this  and  use 
it  to  even  greater  power  than  has  ever 
before  been  possible? 

The  old  view  centers  in  the  ideality  of 
a  single  life;  the  view  now  matching  it 
centers  in  the  ideality  of  the  universal 
life.  The  concept  of  God  as  immanent 
of  man  as  radiant  with  the  potentiality 
of  divineness.  of  immortality  filled  with 
the  promise  of  life  in  which  every  soul 
shall  attain  the  full  measure  of  salvation 
from  the  ideals  which  the  reverent 
thought  of  to-day  frames  out  the  study 
of  natural  law.  The  influence  of  the 
ideal  of  Jesus  has  made  possible  the  ideal 
of  humanity.  Placing  his  life  within  the 
human,  natural  law  of  power,  making  it 
with  all  its  brightness  a  resjilendent  evi- 
dence of  the  natural  law  of  life,  inter- 
preting it  as  the  blessed  product  of  all 
tliat  is  fair  and  noble  in  humanity,  all 
that  he  was  makes  supremely  natural 
his  personality.  The  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  law  of  life  wherein  we  trace  its 
gi'adual  unfoldiui'iit  out  of  infinite  mys- 
tery into  a  constantly  ascending  series  of 
developments,  each  increasingly  wonder- 
fid  until  it  culminates  in  soul-C(>nsi'ious- 
ness  that  triumphantly  asserts  its  eter- 
nal union  with  God,  is  a  concept  so  en- 
thralling as  to  make  it  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  be  fully  exjiressed  even  in  the  most 
beautiful   life  known   to  the  records  of 
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mankind.  Its  full  expression  can  be 
nothing  less  than  that  which  embraces 
every  life,  fnsing  all  the  power,  love, 
reverence,  aspiration  of  the  race  into  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  in  the  human, 
thus  forming  the  ideal  of  the  human 
in  the  divine.  This  forms  the  setting  of 
our  rational  ideal  of  Jesus,  not  as  typi- 
fying a  mj^stic  life  filled  with  supernat- 
ural power  achieving  results  that  no 
other  life  could  even  approach ;  not  even 
as  marking  the  highest  achievement;  in 
its  infinity  lie  concealed  the  power, 
beauty,  love  which  will  yet  flower  in  all 
imaginable  grandure  in  the  ages  to  come 
of  an  enlightened  humanity.  This  is  the 
ideal  that  is  made  rational  upon  the 
basis  of  natural  law  with  which  we  not 
only  match  the  ideal  of  the  Christ  but 
merge  that  ideal  into  a  concept  which 
makes  valid  our  claim  to  possess  it.  This 
not  only  enthrones  Jesus  upon  the  pin- 
acle  of  human  reverence  but  enthrones 
the  divineness  of  humanity  itself.  In 
his  humanity  we  see  the  priceless  worth 
of  our  own  and  read  in  his  life  the 
natural  result  of  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  divine.  The  rational  ideal  of 
Jesus  and  the  rational  ideal  of  humanity 
are  thus  in  harmony  with  all  we  know 
of  natural  laAv.  Each  meets  "the  war- 
rant of  the  mind"  and  invest  human  na- 
ture with  its  supremest  worth.  It  en- 
ables us  to  claim  Jesus  according  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  ideal  value. 

The  declaration  of  today  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  soul  conscious  of  its  divine- 
ness and  thus  matches  the  master-thought 
of  Jesus  wherein  his  heaviest  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  inner 
life.  Its  application  brings  us  as  close 
to  his  heart  and  mind  as  it  is  possible 
to  come  and  forms  the  influence  of  our 
ideal  of  him.  On  the  side  of  sentiment 
that  ideal  retains  every  ennobling 
thought  of  artistic  expression :  on  the 
side  of  reason  it  identifies  him  with  our 
entire  humanity,  removes  all  veils  of  sep- 
aration, makes  real  the  law  that  places 
him  as  the  leader  and  all  the  race  as 
followers  in  "the  royal  line  of  Grod  him- 
self" :  on  the  spiritual  side  it  invests  life 
with  new  sanctity  and  enables  us  to  trust 
and  reverence  it  because  we  can  honor  its 
ideal  as  fulfilling  all  the  old  in  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  new  as  the  freed 
figure  of  the  Christ  emerges  into  reality 


and  assures  "the  prcmiise  of  the  race 
made  real"  in  his  spiritualized  person- 
ality. 

■*    *    * 

Spring  Flowers  in  San  Francisco. 

Harriet   T.   Jennings. 

The  number  of  little  flowers  that  may 
be  found  by  the  roadside  and  in  vacant 
lots  in  a  big,  busy  city  will  surprise  any- 
one who  will  stop  to  look  for  them. 
Some  are  wanderers  from  far  coiintries. 
The  pimpernel  (Anagallis),  called  "poor 
man's  weather  glass"  in  England,  be- 
cause of  its  habit  of  closing  its  flowers 
on  cloudy  days  and  only  opening  them 
at  the  approach  of  sunshine,  may  be 
found  in  a  morning  walk  down  town. 
The  bright  yellow  oxalis,  the  pink  heron's 
bill  (Erodium),  both  natives,  and  the 
New  England  dandelion  that  soon  fol- 
lowed the  pioneers,  the  cheerful  mustard 
that  springs  up  everywhere,  a  true  cos- 
mopolitan. The  low-growing  mallows, 
with  their  little  circlets  of  seeds, 
"cheeses"  the  children  call  them,  and 
their  tall-growing  relative,  lavatera. 

But  to  the  tourist  the  beautiful  acacias 
that  are  one  of  the  glories  of  this  far- 
famed  city,  are  a  suprpise  indeed,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  to  be  found  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  are  a  pleasure  that  is 
lasting,  for  when  one  begins  to  fade  an- 
other takes  up  the  tale,  and  for  many 
weeks  they  are  heavily  loaded  with  a 
wealth  of  bloom.  The  veronicas  are 
beautiful  shrubs  even  without  their  flow- 
ers; the  foliage  keeps  in  good  condition 
all  winter  and  is  notable  for  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  its  leaves.  The 
white  and  bluish-purple  flowers  are  also 
very  pretty.  The  laurestinus,  which 
comes  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  grows  abundantly  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  hillsides,  still  holds  its 
bloom  after  months,  when  it  was  not 
surrounded  by  others  that  only  come 
with  the  Spring.  It  belongs  to  the  vibur- 
nums, not  to  the  laurels,  and  has  a  host 
of  relations.  The  little  barberries  with 
their  rich  yellow  blooms  are  now  in  their 
prime,  and  at  first  sight  have  little  to 
show  of  their  relationship  to  the  familiar 
eastern  cousin,  which  is  itself  an  emi- 
grant from  the  old  England.  These 
come  to  us  from  South  America  and  also 
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from  the  Himalayas,  as  so  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  shrubs  do. 

Every  year  some  traveler  will  bring 
a  new  one  or  describe  some  attractive  new 
flower  he  has  found  in  his  wanderinos, 
and  soon  some  enterprising  dealer  will 
have  it  for  sale.  Then  in  a  few  years 
we  become  accustomed  to  it  and  forget 
how  short  a  time  we  have  had  it.  As 
becomes  the  Golden  State,  there  are  many 
flowers  of  that  hue.  The  eschscholtzia, 
with  its  crimson-tipped  foliage,  is  won- 
derfully beautiful,  and  was  carried  with 
painstaking  care  by  the  early  discoverers 
to  the  gardens  of  the  old  world.  It  w^as 
first  described  and  given  to  the  botanists 
in  a  publication  in  IMadrid  in  1820  by 
Chamisso,  botanist  of  the  Russian  expe- 
dition of  the  ship  Rurick  in  1815,  and 
was  named  for  the  ship's  surgeon.  A 
beautiful  and  graceful  half-climbing 
shrub  now  in  view  is  the  coronilla  of  the 
Vetch  family,  that  flings  its  long  sprays 
of  little  pea-shaped  flowers  over  fences 
and  other  supports  in  many  of  the  yards 
of  the  city.  The  orange-yellow  balls  of 
the  kerria  japonica  keep  their  color  best 
if  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  shrub 
seems  to  be  a  favorite,  and  there  are 
both  double  and  single  varieties.  A 
very  pretty  blue  flowered  shrub  with 
grayish  foliage  is  in  bloom  now  in  the 
park.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  sage  some- 
what and  give  it  the  common  name  of 
wood  sage.  Tencrium  and  germander 
are  the  names  the  botanists  give  it.  and 
though  they  do  sometimes  seem  unintel- 
ligible, often  there  is  a  reason,  which 
helps  to  fix  them  in  the  mind  when  it  is 
learned.  Very  often  it  is  a  Latinized 
form  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  first 
discovered  the  plant,  and  introduced  it 
to  the  flower-loving  world. 

Another  dainty  little  flower  in  bloom 
now  is  the  cistus,  commonly  known  as 
the  rock  rose,  from  its  likeness  to  a  single 
white  rose.  The  individual  flower  lasts 
only  a  short  time,  but  the  many  buds 
open  every  day  for  quite  a  long  time. 
There  is  also  a  rose-colored  variety.  An- 
other flower  that  seems  to  like  the  west- 
ern country  is  the  Roman  anemone,  coro- 
naria  or  poppy-flowered  anemone.  A 
large  bed  of  them  in  bloom  near  the  Con- 
servatory at  this  time  is  proof,  and  near 
them  a  fine  show  of  hyacinths  in  blue 
shades  excite  admiration  Avithout  stint. 


The  Social  Conscience  and  the 
Religious  Life. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
present  generation — more  characteristic 
of  the  present  age  than  the  telephone  or 
the  automobile  or  aerial  navigation — is 
the  discovery  of  the  Social  Conscience; 
the  unprecedented  activity  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  social  service,  the  new 
definition  of  duty  in  terms  of  social  ob- 
ligation and  social  redemption.  Never 
in  human  history  Avere  so  many  people, 
learned  and  ignorant,  employers  and  em- 
ployed, rich  and  poor,  wise  and  other- 
wise, so  seriously  concerned  with  the 
question  of  social  jmtice,  the  answering 
of  social  problems  and  the  realizing  of  so- 
cial dreams.  An  European  philosopher 
has  lately  said  that  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury is  remembered  for  its  renaissance  of 
art,  and  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
revival  of  religion,  and  the  seventeenth 
century  as  an  epoch  in  science,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  era  of  democ- 
racy, so  the  twentieth  century  will  be  re- 
called by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
Age  of  the  Social  Question.  The  studies 
which  interpret  society  create  a  new  edu- 
cation; the  legislation  which  adjusts 
society  gives  a  new  function  to  govern- 
ment; the  practical  devotion  of  multi- 
tudes to  social  amelioration  opens  the 
way  to  a  new  expansion  of  morality. 

Nowhere  is  this  call  of  social  conscience 
more  clearly  heard  than  in  the  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  religion.  No  church 
can  justify  its  existence  in  the  Age  of 
the  Social  Question  without  adding  to  its 
equipment  for  worship  a  further  equip- 
ment for  work.  Behind  the  house  of 
prayer  rises  the  parish  house,  with  its 
clubs  and  classes,  its  deaconesses  and  vis- 
itors, its  gymnasiums  and  kindergartens, 
its  social  settlement  and  personal  relief. 
What  then,  one  asks  himself,  is  to  be  the 
effect  on  the  religious  life  of  this  age  of 
social  conscience?  Is  a  social  program 
to  be  substituted  for  a  religious  faith? 
Is  the  church  as  the  shrine  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  church  as  a  workshoj)  ? 
Is  comnuinion  with  God  to  be  crowded 
out  by  service  to  man,  sociology  to  be 
more  important  than  theology  and  a 
change  in  the  economic  order  more  de- 
sired than  a  change  in  the  human  heart? 
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To  these  questious  it  must  be  first  of 
all  replied  that  a  genuine  sense  of  diffi- 
culty has  begun  to  manifest  itself  at  this 
point  both  among  those  who  represent  the 
religious  life  and  among  those  who  repre- 
sent the  social  conseience.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  many  devout  persons  who 
view  with  scepticism,  if  not  with  alarm, 
this  movement  of  social  service.  They 
have  been  taught  to  regard  religion  as  a 
personal  redemption  from  sin  or  a  spirit- 
ual allegiance  to  Christ,  and  to  identify 
religion  with  boys'  clubs  and  recreation 
classes  seem  to  them  to  confuse  two  dis- 
tinct spheres  of  life.  The  London  Spec- 
tator lately  suggested  that  the  Christian 
religion  might  be  defined  as  "philan- 
thropy touched  and  warmed  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ;"  but  to  many  Christian 
disciples  this  would  seem  not  only  a 
blankly  unhistorical  but  a  grotesquely 
inadequate  definition,  and  they  would  be 
apprehensive  lest  under  such  a  definition 
the  warmth  of  philanthropy  might  sup- 
plant the  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ.  A 
Christian  minister,  standing  in  a  Wo- 
man's Settlement  House,  said :  "This  is 
very  beautiful,  but  I  Avish  there  were 
more  of  Christ  in  it."  The  very  beauty 
of  this  perfect  flower  of  philanthropy  ex- 
cited in  him  a  pang  of  regret  because  the 
flower  had  no  tag  bearing  his  Master's 
name. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  apprehension 
of  religious  people  is  met  by  many  rep- 
resentatives of  the  social  conscience  with 
undisguised  indifference,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. A  great  proportion  of  modern 
social  service  has  become,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  quite  disassociated  from 
the  religious  life  and  regards  the  teach- 
ings of  religion  as  either  superfluous  or 
unreal.  "Society,"  an  English  scholar 
has  said,  "has  absorbed  in  its  tissue  a 
large  measure  of  that  moral  idealism  for 
which  the  church  once  seemed  the  soli- 
tary representative.  The  church  has 
stood  aloof  from  the  world  and  now  the 
world  takes  daily  revenge  by  standing 
aloof  from  the  dnirch."  Organized 
charity  has  found  the  differences  of 
Christian  creeds  so  obstructive  of  a  com- 
mon task  that  it  has  in  large  degree  prac- 
tically secularized  itself  and  even  pro- 
hibits its  agents  from  religious  service. 
The  same  indifference  marks  the  conduct 
of  labor  organizations   in   all   countries. 


At  the  same  hour  when  religious  people 
are  meeting  for  wor.ship  these  unions  of 
M'age-earners  meet  to  deliberate  on  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  claim  that  these  topics  are  quite 
as  instructive  and  elevating  as  many 
sermons.  Religion  appears  to  them  to 
be  occupied  with  matters  too  remote  from 
daily  life  to  have  any  genuine  interest, 
and  the  contemplation  of  eternity  is  re- 
garded as  a  luxury  reserved  for  capital- 
ists. "My  associates,"  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
stated,  "have  come  to  look  upon  the 
church  and  the  ministry  as  the  apologists 
and  defenders  of  the  wrong  committed 
against  the  interests  of  the  people !" 
Finally,  when  one  passes  from  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  to  the  party  of  revo- 
lution he  meets  a  temper  of  mind  which 
is  not  only  neutral  but  often  openly  hos- 
tile. In  the  formal  problems  of  revolu- 
tionary socialism  religion  is,  it  is  true, 
announced  to  be  a  matter  of  private  con- 
cern, and  Marx  himself  was  indisposed  to 
any  frontal  attack  upon  religion,  believ- 
ing that  the  law  of  economic  determin- 
ism would,  in  its  inevitable  fulfillment, 
sweep  away  this  illusion  with  the  other 
products  of  capitalism.  "For  a  society." 
he  said,  "whose  economic  methods  con- 
sist in  dealing  with  products  as  commo- 
dities and  values,  Christianity  is  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  religion.  This  re- 
ligious reflection  of  the  real  world  will 
finally  vanish  when  the  conditions  of 
practical  life  establish  rational  relations 
with  men  and  with  nature."  "Religion," 
wrote  Bebel,  "will  not  be  abolished  or 
God  dethroned.  Without  attack  by  force 
religion  will  naturally  perish.  It  is  a 
transcendent  reflection  of  the  existing 
social  order."  Thus  the  social  revolu- 
tionists join  hands  with  the  theological 
reactionists  in  their  distrust  of  any  inti- 
macy between  the  social  conscience  and 
the  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand  social 
service  appears  an  inadequate  substitute 
for  religion,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  ap- 
pears to  l)e  a  new  religion.  "Socialism," 
Liebknecht  said,  "is  at  once  a  science  and 
a  religion.  In  its  appeal  to  the  feelings 
it  has  the  entire  force  of  Christianity,  in 
its  ai)peal  to  the  mind  it  has  all  the 
strength  of  science." 

If  then   the  gulf  between   these  two 
teachings  seems  so  wide  and  deep,  and 
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hesitancy  on  the  one  side  is  confronted 
by  contempt  on  the  other,  shall  we  con- 
clude that  the  Age  of  Social  Conscience 
is  to  be  a  time  when  the  relisiioiis  life  is 
likely  to  lose  its  momentum  and  power? 
Is  the  Christian  church  occupied  with  a 
survival  rather  than  with  a  revival,  a 
dead  issue  rather  than  a  living  faith? 
On  the  contrarv,  such  a  conclusion  fails 
to  recognize  both  the  nature  of  the  social 
conscience  and  the  nature  of  the  relig- 
ious life.  If  religion  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  ecclesiastical  machinery  and 
dogmatic  definitions,  and  if  the  social 
conscience  were  concerned  with  nothing 
but  an  economic  problem  or  a  party  or- 
ganization, then  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  the  two  undertakings  should  com- 
bine. There  is  little  in  common  between 
debates  on  the  orders  of  clergv'  or  the 
condition  of  sinners  after  death  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  eight-hour  day  or  the  rent 
on  land.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
religion  and  the  social  conscience  are 
interpretations  of  life;  if  both  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  conduct,  duty,  de- 
sire, hope;  then  it  is  not  only  needless 
but  impossible  to  hold  them  assunder. 
The  religion  which  is  fit  for  the  present 
age  must  be  a  social  religion  and  the 
conscience  fit  for  the  present  age  must  be 
a  social  conscience ;  and  the  most  press- 
ing problem  of  the  moment  is  to  deter- 
mine the  points  of  coincidence  between 
these  two  spiritual  forces  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  co-operation.  What  is  it 
in  the  religious  life  which  justifies  its 
social  service,  and  what  is  it  in  the  social 
conscience  which  reaffirms  the  religious 
life? 

To  answer  these  questions  one  must 
ask  anotber.  What  is  religion,  and  what 
organ  of  expression  does  it  naturally 
use  ?  Here  we  meet  the  various  philos- 
ophies of  religion  with  their  different 
interpi-etations  of  the  religious  life.  Is 
religious  exi')erience,  they  in(niire.  pri- 
marily a  form  of  thought  or  a  movement 
of  emotion  or  a  decision  of  the  will  ?  Are 
we  ill  rclii^'ion  i>rin^arily  rationalists  or 
mystics  or  moral  idealists.'  Is  religion 
a  doctrine  or  a  feeling  or  a  ])]edge?  The 
bistory  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  has 
almost  exclusively  emphasized  the  first 
two  of  these  conceptions.  Kitbcr,  as 
witb  llegel.  the  reason  has  .seemed  the 
medium  of  the  eternal,  or,  with  Schleier- 


macher,  the  feelings  have  opened  a  chan- 
nel of  communion  deeper  than  the  reason 
could  provide.  This  issue  between  the 
rationalists  and  the  mystics  has  usually' 
been  regarded  as  the  crux  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  as  though  between 
these  two  alternatives  the  religious  life 
must  choose.  Is  there  not,  however,  a 
third  way  of  communion  between  the 
soul  and  the  Eternal,  a  path  which  leads 
from  morality-  to  faith,  a  religious  ex- 
perience whose  beginning  is  in  the  will, 
a  road  accessible  to  those  whose  religion 
begins  in  little  more  than  a  simple  desire 
to  do  their  duty  ?  This  is  the  path  to  the 
religious  life  which  Avas  first  explored 
by  Kant  and  has  now  been  made  familiar 
by  Fichte  and  by  IMartineau.  It  begins 
in  deci.sion  and  leads  to  insight.  Its  fir.st 
step  is  duty  and  its  last  reward  is  vision. 
"Obedience,"  said  Robertson,  in  one  of 
his  greatest  sermons,  "is  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  there  is  an  appro- 
priate organ  or  instrument  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  Obedience  is  the  sole 
organ  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt.  By 
doing  God's  will  we  recognize  what  he 
is." 

When  one  turns  from  these  teachings 
of  philosophy  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  finds  them  strikingly  antici- 
pated and  confirmed.  Great  disclosures 
of  truth  were  made  by  him  to  the  reason, 
and  high  emotions  invited  his  followers 
to  imitation.  Imt  when  we  trace  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  habitually  drew  men  to 
himself,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
the  fact  that  he  appealed,  first  of  all, 
not  to  their  intellects  or  their  feelings, 
but  to  their  wills.  What  he  first  asks  is. 
not  theological  accuracy  of  mystic 
ecstasy,  but  practical  obedience  and 
moral  decision.  "Follow  me,"  he  savs. 
"Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow.  He  that 
willeth  to  do  the  will  shall  know  the 
doctrine."  The  dedication  of  the  will  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  religious  life; 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  religion,  it  is  per- 
haps not  the  best  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  it.  Disclosures  of  truth  lie 
beyond  this  decision  of  the  will  and 
hiffh  moods  of  rapture  or  peace:  but  the 
wav  to  1hev(>  heights  lies  up  the  steep 
l)ath  which  olxnlience  has  to  climb.  And 
here  is  where  numbers  of  persons  make 
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their  great  mistake.  They  have  thought 
they  could  be  Christians  with  their 
minds  or  with  their  hearts,  without  en- 
listing their  wills.  They  have  kept  their 
religious  life  in  one  compartment  of  ex- 
perience where  it  satisfies  their  reason 
or  their  emotions,  but  does  not  seriously 
affect  their  conduct.  "Things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,"  Lord  Melbourne 
is  reported  to  have  said  after  hearing  an 
evangelical  sermon,  "when  religion  is  al- 
lowed to  invade  the  sphere  of  private 
life."  The  teaching  of  Jesus  demands 
precisely  this  invasion  of  private  life.  It 
tolerates  no  schism  between  the  mind  and 
the  will,  no  double  standard  of  living, 
no  theological  bimetallism.  The  silver 
of  duty-doing  and  the  gold  of  religious 
faith  are  interchangeable  mediums  of 
spiritual  exchange.  Service  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  unit  of  value,  and  as  it 
accrues  it  becomes  religion.  The  way  of 
conscience  and  the  vision  of  faith,  ethics 
and  religion,  idealism  and  theism,  are  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  one  continuous 
process  which  has  its  beginning  in  the 
appeal  to  the  will. 

"Our  wills  are  ours  we  know  not  how, 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine." 

If,  then,  among  the  many  ways  to  the 
religious  life  there  is  one  which  leads 
from  obedience  to  knowledge,  from  the 
willing  of  the  will  to  the  knowing  of  the 
doctrine,  then  this  truth  has  profound 
significance  for  the  Age  of  the  Social 
Conscience.  For  what  is  this  wonderful 
renaissance  of  special  responsibility  but 
the  dedication  of  the  will  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  to  the  service  of  the  modern 
world ;  and  is  not  this,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  modern  philosophy  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  first  step  toward 
practical  religion?  Very  far  removed 
from  religion  much  of  the  social  agita- 
tion of  the  time  may  appear  to  be,  and 
some  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  it 
may  even  protest  against  the  insinua- 
tion of  a  religious  aim;  yet  tliis  uncon- 
sciousness of  co-operation  with  Cod  or 
even  the  denial  of  it,  does  not  affect  the 
fact  of  that  co-operation.  Many  a  plow- 
man bending  over  his  furrows  lifts  his 
eyes  but  seldom  to  the  sun,  which  none 
the  less  persuades  his  crop ;  many  a  sailor 
takes  little  heed  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  winds;   and  with  the  same  uncon- 


sciousness, many  a  servant  of  social 
needs  stumbles  along  with  downcast  eyes 
as  though  his  work  were  but  routine  and 
drudgery,  while  in  fact  as  he  trudges 
along  his  furrow  he  is  co-operating  with 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  or  as  he  navi- 
gates the  troubled  sea  of  modern  life  he 
is  running  down  the  trade  wind  of  uni- 
versal law.  Never  were  so  many  people 
repelled  by  the  technicalities  of  religion, 
yet  never  were  there  so  many  people  of 
whom  the  great  words  could  be  spoken: 
"Not  every  one  that  said  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my 
father:"  never  were  there  so  many  who 
might  ask  in  surprise:  "When  saw  we 
thee  hungry  and  fed  thee,  or  a  stranger 
and  took  thee  in?"  and  are  fit  to  receive 
the  answer:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  these  least,  ve  did  it  unto 
me."  In  a  word,  if  either  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  or  the  teaching  of  modern  phi- 
losophy may  be  trusted,  this  awakening 
of  the  social  conscience  represents,  not 
an  abandonment  of  the  religious  life  nor 
yet  a  substitute  for  it,  but  a  way — not 
yet  clearly  marked,  indeed,  but  traceable 
— along  which  the  modern  mind  may 
reach  a  religion  appropriate  to  its  needs. 
The  theologians  have  found  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  extension  of  Christianitj^,  a  di- 
vine preparation  for  the  new  faith — -a 
"Prfeparatio  Evangelica"  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  May  not  the  social 
conscience  of  the  present  age  open  the 
way  to  another  revival  of  religion  and 
be  the  "Prffiparatio  Evangelica"  of  the 
twentieth  century?  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  straightest  path  to  faith ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  path;  but  for  many 
persons  under  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent age  it  is  the  path  most  immediately 
open,  and  it  is  not  so  important  what 
path  one  takes  as  it  is  that  he  shall  start 
from  the  point  where  he  happens  to  be 
and  not  stop  until  the  end  is  reached. 
A  young  man  enters  my  office,  and  asks 
with  evident  emotion :  "Do  you  know 
any  Boys'  Club,  where  I  could  work?" 
"What  is  the  matter,  my  boy?"  I  ask. 
"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  he  answers,  "I 
am  not  in  trouble,  but  my  ideals  are  los- 
ing their  hold  on  my  life,  and  I  thought 
I  had  better  do  something  for  somebody 
else."  What  was,  in  reality,  happening 
to  that  voung  soul  ?    Whatever  it  was,  it 
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had  to  utter  itself  in  the  lan^iage  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  the  age  of  the  so- 
cial question.  A  spiritual  desire  took 
the  form  of  a  social  service.  But  was  it 
not  the  touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
had  moved  this  life  from  lethargy  and 
self-interest;  the  same  touch  which  in 
other  ages  has  brought  thousands  to 
confession  of  sin  or  conversion  of  heart. 
And  must  not  teachers  of  religion  be 
alert  to  recognize  the  new  ways  in  which 
the  life  of  God  may  lead  the  life  of  man. 
and  welcome  the  doing  of  the  will  as  a 
first  step  to  a  knowing  of  the  doctrine  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  social  eon- 
science  and  the  religious  life  are  to  be 
regarded,  neither  as  competitors  nor  as 
alternatives,  but  as  successive  experiences 
and  logical  steps  in  the  education  of 
the  human  race,  then  there  follow  from 
this  truth  two  practical  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  first  day 
may  be  described  as  the  spiritualization 
of  the  social  movement  and  the  second 
may  be  described  as  the  socialization  of 
the  religious  life.  What,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  the  most  immediate  peril  which 
threatens  the  social  movement?  It  is 
the  peril  of  a  practical  materialism,  the 
interpretation  of  a  great  human  move- 
ment in  terms  of  machinery,  the  expec- 
tation that  a  change  in  economic  methods 
will  of  itself  produce  a  change  of  heart. 
.Vnd  what,  to  state  the  case  from  the 
other  side,  is  the  chief  source  Df  hope 
and  courage  in  the  movement  of  social 
service  ?  It  is  the  discovery,  which  many 
minds  at  many  points  of  this  great  ad- 
venture are  now  making,  that  beneath 
the  forms  of  economic  change  there  is 
proceeding  a  spiritual  enterprise  which 
the  present  age  is  called  to  serve.  A 
woman,  for  exaniple,  concerns  herself 
with  the  administration  of  charity,  and 
the  problems  which  confront  her,  of 
wages,  housing,  idleness,  food  and  drink, 
ma}^  seem  to  be  wholly  affairs  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  material  wants. 
This  external  aspect  of  her  task  may 
almost  extinguish  its  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, as  a  flame  flickers  and  dies  where 
the  atmosphere  is  foul.  What  room  is 
there,  she  may  ask,  for  religious  idealism 
in  so  unspiritual  a  task?  "Give  me  the 
luxuries  of  life,"  ^Ir.  Motley  once 
humorously  said,  "and  I  can  dispense 
with  the  necessities" ;  and  it  may  well 


seem  to  this  servant  of  the  poor  that  the 
high  doctrines  of  religion  are  offering 
her  the  luxuries  of  philosophy,  while  the 
necessities  of  existence  still  remain  un- 
supplied.  Must  she  not,  then,  abandon 
her  spiritual  ideals,  and  apply  herself  to 
the  terrible  concrete  facts  of  her  imme- 
diate work  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit- 
ualization of  charity  is  essential  both  to 
efficiency  and  courage.  Nothing  redeems 
the  work  of  relief  from  dullness  and  de- 
spondency except  the  capacity  for  spirit- 
ual vision.  Let  the  agent  of  relief  forget 
her  idealism,  and  she  becomes  a  social 
mechanic,  an  official,  or  a  statistician, 
and  is  on  the  high  road  to  discourage- 
ment, perfunctoriness  and  despair.  The 
mechanism  of  her  task  can  be  endured 
only  as  she  discerns  the  meaning  of  her 
task.  Her  faith  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity.  She  is  patient  with  the  real 
because  she  beholds  the  ideal.  The  un- 
responsive life  before  her  is  a  symbol  of 
her  hope,  and  becomes  transfigured  into 
interest,  picturesqueness  and  sanctity. 
Sir  Launfal,  seeking  for  the  Holy  Grail, 
left  unnoticed  the  leper  at  his  door ;  but 
as  he  returned  from  that  distant  quest, 
the  ideal  he  had  sought  was  revealed  to 
him  in  the  duty  he  had  ignored,  and : 
"The  leper  no  longer  crouched  by  his  side, 
But  stood  before  him,  glorified. 
Shining,  and  tall,  and  fair,  and  straight, 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate." 

The  same  story  may  be  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  industrial  world,  of  many 
an  employer,  who  is  converting  economic 
life  into  an  instrument  of  justice;  and 
of  many  an  employee  who  is  offering  to 
business  life  a  fidelity  and  efficiency  for 
which  no  w^age-system  can  pay.  These 
men  may  fancy  themselves  far  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  life. 
They  may  listen  but  languidly  to  the 
preachers  of  other  worldliness.  They 
may  conceive  of  the  Christian  ministry  as 
a  useless  caste,  and  of  the  Christian 
church  as  of  a  capitalist  club.  They  are 
too  busy  to  be  pious  and  too  conscious  of 
temptation  to  be  saints.  And  yet.  if  the 
Christian  life  is  to  have  any  place  in  the 
modern  world,  it  must  be  precisely  where 
these  nuMi  are  set,  in  the  heat  of  the 
world's  work  and  the  noise  of  the  world's 
care,  and  the  worst  of  disasters,  alike  for 
religion  and  for  business,  is  to  separate 
the  one   from   the   other.      When   Jesus 
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looked  about  him  for  the  habit  of  life 
which  he  desired  to  commend,  he  found 
it  most  conspicuously  in  those  people  who 
were  doing,   as  it  should   be  done,  the 
common    work    of   the    business   world. 
The  investor  of  his  talents ;  the  porter  at 
the  gate;   the  farmer  in  the  field;  the 
merchant  with  his  pearls;  the  woman  at 
her      housework ; — how      conunon      and 
worldly,   how  far  from  the  religion  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  where  these 
types  of  holiness !     Yet   of   these   com- 
monplace people,  who  had  thus  spiritual- 
ized their  Social  Question  so  that  their 
daily   business   could  meet   the   test   of 
Christ,  he  said:  "The  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en is  like  these."     It  is  the  same  to-day. 
Lawrence  Oliphant   once  said  that  the 
greatest  need  of  modern  England  was  a 
"spiritually-minded  man  of  the  world," 
— a  man,  that  is  to  say,  who  could  be 
in  the  world,  yet  not  subdued  to  that  he 
worked  in,  and  who  found  it  not  impos- 
sible   to    do    the    world's    work    with    a 
spiritual    mind.      He    is    like    a    potter, 
molding  his  clay ;  he  does  not  wash  his 
hands   of   it   because   it   soils   them,    or 
dabble    in    it   like   a   little   boy   for   the 
salce  of  getting  dirty ;  but  he  uses  it  just 
as  it  is  and  shapes  it  into  the  forms  of 
use  or  beauty  which  are  possible  under 
the  limits  of  the  clay.     Precisely  such 
material  is  offered  by  the  modern  busi- 
ness world,   and  the  spiritually-minded 
man  of  the  world  does  not  dabble  in  its 
dirt,  or  run  away  from  it  because  it  is 
unclean,  but  shapes  it  into  the  use  and 
beauty  to  which,  just  as  it  is,  it  may  be 
applied.     No  harder  test  was  ever  offer- 
ed  to   the'  spiritual    life   than    this    de- 
mand that  it  shall  adapt  itself  to  the 
material  conditions  of  an  industrial  de- 
mocracy.    The  new  spirituality  must  be 
shaped  out  of  the  common  clay  of  com- 
mercial conditions,  and  hardened  in  the 
fire  of  industrial  temptation,  and  those 
who  can  meet  this  test  have  spiritualized 
their  social  question  and  found  in  it  the 
instrument     of     a     consistent     religious 
faith. 

And  if  religion  is  thus  called  to  spir- 
itualize the  Social  Question,  so — on  the 
other  hand — the  Social  Question  is  called 
to  socialize  the  religious  life.  The  re- 
ligion of  individualism  which  has  dom- 
inated Christian  thought  for  many  gen- 
erations has  become  as  impotent  to  inter- 


pret the  modern  world  as  the  economics  or 
the  politicsof  individualism.   Through  the 
modern  miracles  of  invention,  discovery, 
exploration,      and     intercommunication, 
the  world  has  become,  as  never  before  in 
its  history,  a  unit  instead  of  a  series  of 
disconnected    interests   and   aims.      The 
probleuis    of    the    time    are    world-prob- 
lems, and  the  power  of  each  part  is  its 
world-power.     What   the   Apostle   Paul 
wrote  of  the  Christian  Church  has  be- 
come realized  of  the  whole  social  order. 
We  are  members  of  one  body,  and  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  each  member  is 
the  health  or  sickness  of  the  whole.    And 
if  it  is  thus  true  that  the  civilization  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  in  an  un- 
precedented degree  socialized,  then  the 
religion  of  the  Tw^entieth  Century,  if  it 
would    continue   to   be    a    factor    in    its 
civilization,  nuist  socialize  its  ideals  and 
must  save  people,  not  singly  but  together, 
as    prosperous   and   poor,    as   employers 
and   employed,    as   white   and  black,   as 
Oriental  and  Occidental.     The  socializa- 
tion of  religion  calls  for  a  new  spirit  in 
missions,  a  new  expansion  of  the  church, 
a  new  definition  of  the  ministry,  and  a 
new  realization  of  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
when  he  "came  into  Galilee   preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."    It 
is  often  said  that  the  profession  of  the 
ministry  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  modern 
world,  and  that  the  future  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chui-ch  is  imperiled  by  lack  of  men 
to  serve   her.      The   socialization   of   re- 
ligion points  to  quite  another  conclusion. 
What  is  really  happening  is  not  so  much 
a  decline  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as 
an  expansion  of  it,  into  ways  of  service 
which  have  not  yet  become  recognized 
as  legitimate  branches  of  the  profession, 
but   which   Avould   certainly   have   com- 
mended  themselves  to   Jesus    Christ   as 
appropriate  for  his  discipleship.     Must 
the  Christian  ministry  be  defined  as  ex- 
clusively a  talking  profession ;  or  may 
it  count  among  its  members  that  great 
body    of    self-ett'acing    servants    of    the 
common  good  who  are  going  up  and  down 
the  modern  world,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  their 
lives  a  ransom  for  many "?    Did  not  Jesus 
himself,   when   he   opened  the   Book  to 
read  of  his  own  mission,  find  the  place 
where   it   was   written :    "The   Spirit   of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  had  an- 
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nointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to 
the  poor,  and  the  opening  of  the  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  the  setting  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised";  and  are  not  they  who 
serve  the  poor  and  blind  and  bruised  of 
this  present  age,  converting  the  age  of 
the  Social  Question  into  an  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord '?  Students  for  the  min- 
istry and  pastors  of  Christian  churches 
may  well  take  heart  again  as  they  ob- 
servethis  expansion  of  theircalling  which 
gives  them  new  allies  and  new  hope.  The 
ecelesiasticism  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  may 
have  involved  many  mistaken  concep- 
tions of  the  Church  and  the  ministry, 
but  on  this  point  at  least  it  has  much  to 
teach  the  modern  world.  It  assumed 
that  the  whole  of  life  lay  within  the 
province  of  the  church.  Not  preachers 
and  monks  alone,  but  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, lay-brothers  and  nursing  sisters, 
had  their  legitimate  offices  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  work,  and  the  hum- 
blest servant  ploughing  the  fields  of  the 
monastery  or  washing  the  utensils  of  the 
scullery,  was  conscious  of  doing  a  sacred 
task  for  whose  success  he  might  fitly 
ask  his  Master's  help.  Vastly  more  gen- 
erous and  inclusive  is  the  new  conception 
of  the  Christian  ministry  which  offers  it- 
self to  the  present  age.  It  includes  not 
merely  priests  and  preachers,  with  their 
still  indispensable  functions  of  religious 
leadership,  and  not  alcme  the  technical 
and  conscious  offices  of  the  organized 
church,  but  the  great  company  of  sincere 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  world's 
great  needs,  the  prophets  of  the  better 
social  order  and  the  instruments  of  in- 
dustrial justice  and  peace.  Never  was 
the  Christian  ministry,  as  thus  largely 
conceived,  more  adcciuately  manned  or 
more  loyally  served ;  and  never  did  the 
ministers  of  religion  have  more  right  to 
confidence  and  courage  than  in  this  sense 
of  large  alliance  with  the  social  con- 
science of  the  modern  world. 

Here,  then,  is  an  approach  to  an  an- 
swer of  the  question  with  which  we  be- 
gan. The  Social  Conscience  and  the 
Religious  Life  are  not  two  ways  of  liv- 
ing, but  one  continuous  path,  along 
which  the  duty  of  the  present  time  is 
led  toward  the  Eternal.  Up  to  the  way 
of  the  social  conscience  toil  the  servants 
of  the  modern  world ;  and  on  that  steep 
path   they   meet   \hr   master   of   the   re- 


ligious life,  saying,  "Follow  me,''  "Take 
up  your  cross  and  follow."  The  farther 
they  go,  and  the  higher  ground  they  gain, 
the  clearer  becomes  their  vision  of  the 
world  at  their  feet.  The  doing  of  their 
duty  has  brought  them  where  they  see 
things  in  perspective  and  proportion. 
They  have — as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
said  of  Jesus  Christ — not  so  much  views 
of  things,  as  a  view.  The  limited  horizon 
of  their  ethics  enlarges  into  the  infinite 
horizon  of  their  religion.  And  finally 
they  discover  that  they  have  not  climbed 
alone,  but  have  been  all  along  the  way 
guided  and  led.  Through  the  silences  of 
duty  they  hear  the  summons  of  the 
Eternal;  and  the  call  of  the  social  con- 
science becomes  not  only  a  call  to  man, 
but  not  less  clearly  a  call  from  God. 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 
■*    *    * 
Conference  Announcement. 

"A  Practical  Conference" — such  is  the 
aim  of  those  who  have  in  hand  the  pro- 
gram of  the  coming  conference. 

First  we  put  the  emphasis  on  "prac- 
tical." Over  the  whole  program  is 
written  "Religion  and  Life,"  for  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  religion  we  care  any- 
thing about,  the  kind  that  relates  itself 
directly  to  daily  living,  Avith  its  cares 
and  duties  and  joys  and  sorrows.  Re- 
ligion Avhich  can  be  translated  into  life 
and  into  the  life  of  each  day  is  the  all- 
important  thing.  So  there  will  be  little 
of  philosophic  speculation,  no  one  put 
down  to  speak  on  "Esoteric  Buddhism"; 
but  just  the  subjects  and  problems  that 
meet  us  and  that  we  try  to  deal  with  in 
our  work  as  ministers  and  people  in  lib- 
eral Christian  churches.  There  is  to  be 
opportunity  also  for  the  weak  and  the 
young  churches  to  learn  something  of 
church  management  from  the  ex[)erience 
of  older  organizations  and  for  the  older 
to  catch  new  enthusiasm  from  the  .self- 
sacrifice  antl  devotion  of  hitei-  i)ioneers. 

Second,  we  put  the  emphasis  on  "Con- 
ference." We  hope  it  is  to  be  a  real 
conference,  with  plenty  of  chance  for 
conferring  together,  to  talk  over  prob- 
lems, to  ask  ({uestions,  to  learn  from  one 
another,  and  not  a  program  tilled  to 
overflowing  with  set  essays,  occupying 
all  the  time. 
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The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  has 
called  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  the 
conference:  Dinner  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  followed  by  a  program  of  excep- 
tional interest;  three  vital  topics  by- 
three  strong  men.  These  dinners  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  are  usually  for  members 
only  and  for  guests  of  members,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  President  authorizes 
the  announcement  that  all  persons  at- 
tending the  conference  may  have  the 
privileges  of  the  members  of  the  club 
and  purchase  guest  tickets  for  them- 
selves. All  ministers  and  their  wives 
are  invited  to  be  guests  of  the  club 
and  will  receive  complimentary  dinner 
tickets. 

Bradford  Leavitt. 


THE    PEOGKAM. 

The  following  program,  submitted  by  the 
Committee,  has  been  adoptetl  by  the  Board  of 
Directors : 

RELIGION  AND  LIFE. 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1910.-10:00  a.  m.,  De- 
votional meeting.  Organization.  1.  Call  for 
Credentials;  2.  Appoint  Credentials  Committee. 
Five-minute  reports  from  churches.  Eeport  of 
Credentials  Committee.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. 1.  Eesolutions;  2.  Nominations  and 
place  of  next  meeting. 

Afternoon  Session. — 1:30  p.  m.,  Further 
reports  from  churches.  Headquarters.  "Pac- 
ific Unitarian."'  Pierce  Library.  Work  of  the 
A.  U.  A.,  Eev.  Mr.  Wilbur.  "Starting  a  Pio- 
neer Unitarian  Church,"  addresses  by  Eev.  J.  A. 
Cruzan,  Edward  G.  Spencer  and  A.  H.  Sar- 
gent. Eeport  of  Committee  on  Constitution. 
Adjournment. 

Evening  Session  in  Chapel. — 8:00  p.  m., 
Address  of  Welcome,  A.  A.  Smith,  of  San 
Francisco;  reply  by  President  of  Conference. 
8:30  p.  m.,  General  Eeception  in  Church  Par- 
lors. 

PEACTICAL  CHUECH  PEOBLEMS. 

Thursday,  May  12,  1910.-10:00  a.  m.,  De- 
votional Service.  The  Worship  Side  of  the 
Church,  Rev.  John  Howlaud  Lathrop.  The 
Business  Side,  W.  H.  Payson.  The  Minister's 
Problems,  Eev.  Wm.  D.  Simonds.  The  Lay- 
man's Point  of  View,  Prof.  Jefferson  Elmore. 
Eecess. 

.  Afternoon.— 1:30  p.  m.,  The  Civic  Develop- 
ment of  Beligion,  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed,  of  Palo 
Alto.  The  Pulpit,  Pew,  and  Politics,  Eev.  Burt 
Estes  Howard.  Discussion,  led  by  Eev.  George 
W.  Fuller.  3:00  p.  m..  Automobile  excursion 
for  delegates. 

Evening.— 8:00  p.  m..  Platform  meeting  (in 
church),  The  Liberal  Gospel  for  America,  Eev. 
E.  Stanton  Hodgin.  The  World  Movement  of 
Liberalism,  Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers.  The  Ee- 
ligion  of  an  Educated  Man,  David  Starr  Jordan. 


Friday,  May  13,  1910.-10:00  a.  m.,  Devo- 
tional Service.  The  Sunday-School,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Gorham ;  one  hour  open  for  discussion. 
Our  Young  People:  1.  What  Has  the  Liberal 
Church  to  Offer  to  Young  People?  Eev.  Nehe- 
miah  Baker;  2.  What  Can  Young  People  Do  for 
the  Church?  Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Luncheon  served  by  Society  for  Christian 
Work  and  Channing  Auxiliary. 

Afternoon' — 1:30  p.  m..  The  Woman's  Al- 
liance. Eeading  Eeports  of  Alliances.  "The  Ee- 
lation  of  the  Alliance  to  the  Church,"  Mrs.  Wm. 
S.  Wattles.  Paper  from  Los  Angeles  Alliance, 
title  and  author  not  determined.  An  hour  of 
song,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Birmingham. 
4:00  p.  m..  Communion  Service,  Eev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer. 

Evening. — Unitarian  Club  Ladies'  Night. — 
"God  and  Mammon,"  by  Chester  Eowell; 
"Hurting  Business,"  Harris  Weinstock;  "The 
20th  Century  Minister,"  Eev.  George  W.  Stone. 

beekeley  day. 

Saturday,  May  14,  1910. — 10  a.  m.,  Greek 
Theater.  1  p.  m..  Lunch  tendered  by  Ladies  of 
Unitarian  Church.  2:00  or  2:30  p.  m..  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry;  Address  by  Eev.  W. 
G.  Eliot,  of  Portland.  4:00  p.  m.,  Eeception  at 
School  Building. 

UNION    SEEVICE. 

Sunday,  May  15,  1910. — 11:00  a.  m..  Union 
Meeting  of  Bay  Churches  at  First  Unitarian 
Church,  San  Francisco. 

This  outline  is  subject  to  changes  that  may 
be  found  necessary  or  that  promise  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  Conference. 

The  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St., 
.will  be  open  as  usual  during  the  Conference. 
After  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sessions,  the 
visiting  delegates,  who  can  find  time  to  call, 
will  be  cordially  welcomed  and  served  with  a 
cup  of  tea  by  Miss  Jennings  of  Braintree,  Mass. 

*      *      * 

jfielD  ^ote0. 

Eureka. — Everything  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture we  shall  see  the  foundation  laid  for 
our  new  church.  The  Woman's  Alliance 
Unity  Circle  have  been  working  along 
all  lines  where  they  could  raise  money  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Our  minister.  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Baker,  is  making  good  on  all 
sides  and  has  won  his  way  both  with  old 
and  young. 

Our  Sunday-school  is  well  attended, 
and  the  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
are  paying  for  a  fine  organ  that  has  been 
purchased  for  our  church.  On  Easter 
Sunday  we  had  an  attendance  of  eighty- 
one  and  the  collection  amounted  to  over 
six  dollars.  Our  minister  has  established 
a  boys'  club  and  also  conducts  the  read- 
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ing  class  on  Monday  evenings,  and  is 
Sunday-school  superintendent  also. 

Early  in  May  we  give  an  entertain- 
ment, "An  Evening  with  Eugene  Field." 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs-  Jennie  P. 
Klongarde,  and  we  hope  for  good  finan- 
cial results,  as  this  is  our  first  attempt  at 
a  literary  entertainment.  We  have  food 
sales,  suppers,  etc.,  and  raise  enough  to 
pay  our  yearly  pledge  to  our  minister's 
salary  and  help  in  other  ways.  We  feel 
gratified  with  our  past  year's  work  and 
are  now  on  a  firm  footing  and  recognized 
as  a  church.  Our  minister  has  been 
accepted  into  the  Ministerial  Union  of 
Humboldt  county,  and  is  an  energetic 
worker  in  the  Good  Government  League. 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  many 
blessings  and  helps  received. 

Fresno. — Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan.  field 
agent  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  by  invitation  held 
a  Sunday-  afternoon  service  recently  in 
Selma,  a  town  of  about  three  thousand 
people,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Fresno. 
The  congregation  numbered  over  a  hun- 
dred people,  who  were  greatly  interested 
in  our  Unitarian  gospel. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  has  accepted  the 
call  extended  to  him  by  the  Fresno 
church,  and  will  begin  his  pastorate  the 
first  Sunday  in  ]May. 

A  very  delightful  reception  was  given 
by  the  Woman's  Alliance  to  Rev.  and 
IMrs.  J.  A.  Cruzan  on  Friday  evening, 
April  22.  Universal  regret  is  felt  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Unitarian  church  at 
the  departure  of  these  efficient  workers. 

The  visit  of  jNIrs.  Davis,  of  New  York 
city,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Alliance,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Fresno  Woman's  Society, 
and  it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the 
ladies  to  become  a  branch  of  the  National 
Alliance. 

Los  Angeles.  —  First  Unitarian 
church.  A  large  Easter  congregation 
was  prevented  by  one  of  the  heaviest 
rainfalls  of  the  season.  The  church  was 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  oecasicm, 
and  Mr.  Hodgin  delivered  an  excellent 
sermon  on  "Easter  Thoughts."  The 
"neighborhood  get-acquainted  gather- 
ings" continue  to  be  held  once  in  two 
weeks  and  have  proved  to  be  very  pleas- 
ant occasions.      The  entire  citv  will   in 


this  way  be  covered  before  the  summer 
vacation. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  3,  a  sec- 
ond musical  program  was  rendered  in 
the  church  by  the  choir,  assisted  by  sev- 
eral other  musicians  of  the  city. 

The  new  Unity  Club  supper  was  held 
Friday  evening,  April  8,  at  which  meet- 
ing ]\Ir.  Guy  W.  Eddie,  city  prosecuting 
attorney,  spoke  on  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  meetings  are 
regularly  held  and  are  fairly  well  at- 
tended. At  the  meeting  of  the  literary 
afternoon,  April  21,  Mrs.  Boynton  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  current  events, 
and  i\Irs.  ]\Iichod  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  "Velasquez's  Influence  in  Art." 

The  Alliance  is  preparing  an  evening 
of  entertainment  for  Friday,  May  6, 
when  a  "Country  School"  will  be  offered. 

At  its  regular  business  meeting  of 
April  7,  1910,  the  Woman's  Alliance,  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Los  Ange- 
les, passed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  by  serving  noonday  lunch- 
eons at  conferences  many  of  our  women 
are  deprived  of  pleasure  and  profit  of 
attending  the  sessions,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Woman's  Alliance 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  send  a  letter  to  the  Woman's 
Alliance  at  San  Diego,  asking  them  to 
set  the  good  example,  by  omitting  the 
serving  of  noonday  luncheon  from  the 
program  at  the'  next  Conference  of 
Southern  California  churches,  to  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  The  Pacific  LTni- 

TARIAN. 

Redlands. — The  annual  church  meet- 
ing and  supper  of  Unity  Church  was 
held  in  the  Sunday  School  room  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  19.  Supper  was 
served  l)y  the  Women's  Branch  Alliance 
to  a1)out  70  jnembers  and  friends.  Re- 
ports were  given  from  the  Sunday 
School,  the  Branch  Alliance,  the  Chan- 
ning  Club,  and  the  church  treasurer, 
showing  a  healthful  condition  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  work.  Tlie  ladies  of 
the  Alliance  have  recently  inaugurated  a 
series  of  Saturday  morning  food  sales 
in  one  of  the  stores  of  the  city,  from 
which  they  hope  to  receive  substantial 
returns.     The  president  of  the  Alliance, 
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Miss  Estelle  Shepard,  left  Redlands  on 
Wednesday.  April  20,  for  an  extended 
European  tour.  Her  place  will  be  filled 
by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sterling,  vice-president. 

Santa  Barbara. — Unusually  unusual 
weather  greeted  us  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  hailstorm, 
and  a  drizzling  rain  all  day  brought 
despair  to  new  Easter  hats  and  gowns; 
but  despite  it  all  the  service  at  Unity 
church  was  fairly  well  attended,  and  the 
brave  ones  were  rewarded  by  hearing  a 
beautiful  sermon  on  Immortality,  with 
extra  nuisic  in  a  most  tastefully  deco- 
rated church. 

It  happened  that  INIrs.  Davis,  in  her 
visit  to  the  Alliances  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
reached  Santa  Barbara  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  but  although  Santa  Barbara 
Aveather  did  not  "do  itself  proud."  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  cheer  Mrs.  Davis' 
presence  brought.  If  all  members  of 
every  Alliance  might  know,  beforehand 
of  the  delight  coming  to  them  when  jNIrs. 
Davis  speaks,  then  there  would  be  no 
absentees.  Her  witty  and  humorous 
accounts  of  her  various  journeys,  com- 
bined with  her  earnestness  in  the  cause 
and  her  gracious  manner,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  renewed  zeal  in  all  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her. 

April  6th  a  rose  tea,  with  a  sale  of 
neckwear,  aprons  and  candies,  was  given 
at  the  parsonage.  The  house  was  like  a 
fairy  bower,  each  room  charming  with  a 
different  color  scheme.  The  drawing- 
room  was  decorated  with  long  sprays  of 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood  roses.  The 
dining-room,  where  were  served  tea,  cof- 
fee and  ice  cream,  was  in  pink — pink 
roses  banked  on  the  mantle  and  side- 
board, pink  roses  in  sprays  over  the  cur- 
tains, pink  roses  ever^^where.  The  hall 
was  in  red,  while  the  study  w'as  mostly 
yellow. 

The  affair  was  a  success,  both  socially 
and  financially. 

San  Francisco. — The  special  event  of 
the  month  was  the  layman's  service 
on  April  24th.  Mr.  Leavitt  w^as  asked  to 
preach  at  Stanford  University  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  show  that  the  First 
Church  was  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  ordained  ministry.  He  called  upon 
three  of  the  regular  attendants  to  divide 
the    Sunday   seryice,    the    sermon    being 


assigned  to  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  who  by 
rights  should  be  called  Dr.,  as  he  has  the 
fitting  degree  of  LL.  D.  His  years  of 
service  as  teacher  of  the  bible  class  have 
fully  demonstrated  his  ability,  but  his 
modesty  has  prevented  his  occupancy  of 
the  pulpit,  where  he  really  has  long  be- 
longed. Rarely  has  a  congregation  fol- 
lowed with  such  close  interest  an  ad- 
dress by  any  one  as  was  manifest  on  this 
occasion.  He  spoke  on  the  Teachings  of 
Jesus.  His  familiarity  with  the  theme, 
through  his  unintermitted  study  of  the 
life  and  significance  of  the  great  histori- 
cal figure,  was  very  evident  and  his  i)res- 
entation  was  fresh,  vigorous  and  direct. 
He  was  not  confined  to  manuscript,  but 
the  address  w^as  so  clearly  and  complete- 
ly thought  out  that  it  showed  no  wan- 
clering  or  loose  ends.  It  presented  a  pic- 
ture so  clear  and  consistent  that  not  a 
few  went  aw^ay  with  a  new  conception 
of  Jesus, — a  stronger,  greater,  more 
heroic  figure. 

JMr.  Leavitt  returned  from  Palo  Alto 
to  conduct  in  the  afternoon  the  funeral 
service  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Pond,  whose 
sudden  death  was  a  shock  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  great  loss  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Pond,  for  two  terms  mayor  of  th^^ 
city,  and  a  candidate  for  governor,  de- 
feated by  a  narrow  margin,  was  a  ster- 
ling citizen,  who  had  retired  fromj^usi- 
ness,  but  was  still  actively  interested  in 
affairs  of  public  interest,  educational  and 
others. 

The  coming  session  of  the  conference 
is  anticipated  keenly  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  for  its  success,  and  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  delegates.  Mr. 
Leavitt  and  jMr.  Davis  are  co-operating 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  with 
a  purpose  to  make  it  of  distinct  help  in 
a  practical  way. 

On  April  11th,  Mrs.  Robert  II.  Davis 
spoke  again  at  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work,  telling  more  of  her  w^ork  and  of 
her  many  interesting  experiences  during 
her  trip.  She  has  been  kept  busy  while 
in  San  Francisco,  visiting,  from  here, 
the  Alliances  around  the  bay,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Palo  Alto,  etc.  On  the  17th  she 
left  us  to  carry  her  word  of  cheer  and 
help  to  the  Alliances  in  the  North,  leav- 
ing pleasant  memories  with  the  many 
friends  whom  she  has  made  among  us. 
We   hope   her   enthusiasm   in   the   work 
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may  incite  us  all  to  renewed  effort  in 
whatever  our  hands  may  find  to  do.  On 
April  25th  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  was  un- 
able on  account  of  illness  to  be  with  us, 
but  ]Miss  Edith  Standart,  accompanied 
by  jMiss  Rhine,  kindly  gave  us  several 
beautiful  songs,  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  always 
ready  to  help,  told  us  something  of 
Halley's  comet,  which  was  most  inter- 
esting. We  are  now  busy  preparing  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference,  to  meet  here  in  May,  and 
from  which  we  anticipate  much  pleasure 
and  benefit. 

*     #     * 

38oobsf. 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
EiAN  are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


The    Composite    Ideal.     By   Eev.    George    W. 

Dodson,     St.     Louis.       Published     by     the 

Church  of  the  Unity.  6.5  cents. 
The  addresses  in  the  little  gray  backed  vol- 
ume bearing  the  fitle  of  The  Composite  Ideal, 
Avere  delivtred  before  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
of  St.  Louis.  The  congregation  having  found 
them  helpful,  and  fairly  representative  of  its 
attitude  and  spirit,  has  given  them  this  per- 
manent form.  Those  of  us  who  know  the 
Eeverend  Mr.  Dodson  know  also  the  fact  that 
these  sermons  were  delivered  by  him  is  their 
best  recommendation. 

Natural  Salvation,  or  Salvation  by  Science. 
By  Charles  Ashbury  Stevens,  M.  D.  From 
the  Colonial  Press,  Boston.     $2.00. 

Dr.  Stevens  claims  that  by  the  means  of 
science,  that  is,  natural  science,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  life  of  man  may  be  prolonged 
indefinitely.  He  has  his  doubts  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul,  but  as  to  the  ability  of  mankind 
not  to  taste  death,  from  this  time  forward,  he 
has  no  misgivings.  The  author  has  as  little  use 
for  churches  as  he  has  for  atheists  and  the  get- 
ting of  money.  Just  what  the  advantage  of 
living  forever  offers,  Dr.  Stevens  fails  to  make 
clear.  The  book  is  well  written  and  is  of  un- 
usual attractiveness  typograjihically,  two  things 
which  men  with  missions  are  not  as  a  rule, 
greatly  given. 

Faith  and  Health.  By  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown,  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&   Co.     $1.00. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  is  pastor  of  a  prominent 
Oakland  church,  puts  himself  in  line  witli  jiro- 
gressive  evangelical  thought  in  this  study  of 
mental  healing  methods.  He  has  jxTuliar  (juali- 
fications  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  as  he 
has  specialized  in  it  for  a  period  of  years. 
He  says,  in  a  vigorous  discussion  of  Christian 
Science,   "I   began  the  study  of  Christiau   Sci- 


ence twenty-three  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  under  Mrs.  Eddy  herself.  I  have 
in  my  home  a  diploma  certifying  that  I  am 
entitled  to  practice  as  a  Christian  Science  heal- 
er." Nevertheless,  he  contests  every  claim  of 
the  cult. 

With  the  Emmanuel  movement  leaders  he  is 
more  in  sympathy,  but  believes  that  the 
movement  itself  could  be  extended  to  churches 
generally  only  at  serious  risk.  A  minister  must 
have  very  especial  qualifications  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  he  contends.  This  profession  has  no  more 
right  to  encroach  upon  that  of  medicine,  than 
the  latter  has  to  arrogate  spiritual  duties.  The 
broad  field  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
forms  the  ideal  ground  of  the  future.  The 
final  chapter  on  "The  Church  and  Disease"  is 
especially  valuable  and  thoughtful,  outlining  as 
it  does  a  broad  working  creed  which  the  church 
of  the  future  could  adopt  with  profit  to  itself 
and  uplift  to  the  community  at  large. 

Karl  Marx.  His  Life  and  Work.  By  John 
Spargo.  New  York:  G.  W.  Huebsch. 
$2.50. 

The  personality  of  the  founder  of  modern 
Socialism  as  revealed  by  years  of  careful 
research  by  the  author  proves  astonishing. 
Marx's  seems  such  a  remote  figure,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  little  understood  even 
by  his  ardent  followers.  Mr.  Spargo  pictures 
not  only  Marx's  life  and  work,  but  the  entire 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  the  movements  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Among  these  were  the  great 
figures  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  his  party  and 
without  it,  notably  Engels,  Bakunin,  Lassalle, 
Heine,  Robert  Owen  and  Mazzini.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  Americans  are  Marx's  attitude  toward 
the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  the  contrasting 
word  pictures  of  Marx  as  given  by  Carl  Schurz 
and  Albert  Brisbane,  and  so  on.  Europe  in 
'48,  England  as  an  asylum  for  political 
refugees,  and  Bismarck  as  a  crafty  politician, 
are  some  of  the  subjects  of  importance. 

The  Basis  op  Musical  Pleasure.  By  Albert 
Gehring.  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Few  things  are  simpler  than  a  melody  of 
sixteen  measures,  few  things  are  capable  of 
moving  us  so  deeply, — and  few  are  so  difficult 
to  explain.  The  mystery  of  musical  emotion, — 
this  is  the  subject  discussed  in  a  volume  en- 
titled The  Basis  of  Musical  Pleasure,  by 
Albert  Gehring.  Why  is  it  that  the  meaningless 
tones  of  a  piano  or  violin  exercise  such  a  j)Ow- 
erful  spell  over  the  imagination,  unfolding 
visions  of  the  infinite,  and  arousing  emotions 
which  are  almost  suiierhuman  in  quality.  It 
is  the  i)ur|ios('  of  the  author  to  examine  the 
more  j)rominent  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
jiosed  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  suj)ple- 
menting  them  with  suggestions  of  an  original 
nature.  The  result  is  a  logical  treatise 
whicli  is  int(>restii)g  to  the  nuisiciau  and  ]'sy- 
chologist  alike.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
brancli  of  literature  in  which  unbridleil  im- 
agination and  em])ty  emotional  effusion  have 
too  often  taken  the  place  of  clear  reasoning. 
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There   was   a   dear  woman   of  Boston, 
The  sea  of  uncertainty  tossed  on; 

Whether   'twere   best 

To  be  rich  in  the  West, 
Or  poor  and  peculiar  in  Boston. 

Hubby— What!  You  paid  $50  for 
that  imported  hat?  It's  monstrous — 
it's  a  sin!  Wife  (sweetly) — No  matter; 
the  sin  will  be  on  my  head! — Lippm- 
cotfs. 

"Id  like  to  get  a  tablet,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer, addressing  the  drug  clerk.  "Dys- 
pepsia or  writing?"  inquired  the  clerk. — 
Ames  Times. 

And  the  War  was  On. — Mrs.  X. 
(quarreling) — "And  what  would  you  be 
now  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  money  ?" 

Mr.  X.  (calmly) — "A  bachelor,  my 
dear." — Boston  Transcript. 

Young  woman  (adoringly)  :  "It  must 
be  awfully  nice  to  be  wise  and  know — oh 
— everything!"    Yale  Senior:  "It  is." 

Easy  for  Him. — Tommy's  Mother — • 
"Why  aren't  you  a  good  boy,  like  Willie 
Bjones?"  Tommy — "Huh!  It's  easy 
enough  for  him  to  be  good;  he's  sick 
most  of  the  time." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Colossal! — "I  want  a  few  colored  il- 
lustrations of  beets  and  tomatoes." 
"Life  size?"  inquired  the  artist.  "Cata- 
log size,"  replied  the  seedsman,  with  a 
significant  smile. — Louisville  '  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  Hour-Glass. — ^Nelle — "Is  that 
fellow  of  yours  ever  going  to  get  up  the 
courage  to  propose?"  Belle — "I  guess 
not — he's  like  an  hour-glass."  Nelle — 
"An  hour-glass?"  Belle— "Yes;  the 
more  time  he  gets,  the  less  sand  he  has." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Mistress — "Who  rang  the  bell  then, 
Katy?"  Katy— "A  boy,  mum,  lookin' 
for  the  wrong  number." — Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gazette. 

A  German  gentleman  who  tried  to 
converse  with  an  English  lady  inno- 
cently gave  this  rendering  of  a  familiar 
saying:  "The  ghost  is  willing,  but  the 
meat  is  feeble." 

Selah.  - —  The  woman  that  maketh  a 
good  pudding  in  silence  is  better  than 
she  who  maketh  a  tart  reply. — United 
Prrshyterian. 
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When  one  has  particularly  enjoyed  a 
Conference  it  seems  to  put  former  like 
experiences  in  eclipse.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  people  who  have  formed 
the  habit  to  consider  the  last  the 
best.  Due  allowance  being  made  for 
this,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary was  really  the  best  the  Confer- 
ence ever  experienced.  There  is  no 
disparagement  implied.  Others  have 
been  good — very  good,  but  this  was  extra 
good.  To  begin  with,  it  was  a  marked 
birthday.  When  a  quarter-centur\'  is 
rounded  off  it  is  a  special  event  calling 
for  a  little  extra  effort  and  awakening 
a  little  added  enthusiasm.  There  was  a 
quickened  sentiment  in  returning  to  the 
point  of  birth  and  in  recalling  the  first 
president  of  the  organization,  and  all 
interested  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
outdo  all  past  records. 

There  is  great  gain  in  a  clear  and 
worthy  purpose.  To  succeed  in  anything, 
there  mu.st  be  an  end  to  be  achieved 
and  a  determined  effort  to  reach  it.  We 
must  know  definitely  what  we  want  to 
do,  and  then  we  must  go  straight  to  the 
goal.  It  was  determined  to  concentrate 
on  one  thought — Religion  in  Relation  to 
Life — and  to  face  every  topic  to  that 
central  truth.  This  was  consistently 
done,  and  the  result  was  a  session  of 
practical  value.  p]very  one  carried  home 
a  sense  of  something  positive,  a  renewed 
courage  and  an  influx  of  cheer  and 
strength. 

The    sessions    were    characterized    by 
life,  liut  not  by  controversv.    There  must 
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be    differences    where    live    men    speak  poor,  the  suffering,  the  outcasts  get  little 

from  their  hearts,  but  in  this  instance  it  from  the  church.     Its  message  doesn't 

was   mainly    a    dift'erence   in   emphasis,  reach    and    its    helpfulness   is   circum- 

always  healthy  and  helpful.  scribed   from   necessity.      The   most   ef- 

The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  fective  practical  work  is  done  by  the 
they  were  interesting.  There  was  entire  Salvation  Army,  and  its  frank  acknowl- 
frankness  and  abundant  courage  that  edgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  blood 
spoke  forcibly  of  confidence.  No  one  of  the  lamb  as  the  means  of  salvation 
seemed  afraid  to  differ  or  of  being  mis-  leaves  the  love  of  God  and  the  service 
understood,  but  to  feel  that  the  occasion  of  man  that  we  claim  to  stand  for  un- 
called for  genuine  expression  of  convic-  represented  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
tion  and  a  free  comparison  of  varied  even  help  them  because  they  alone  seem 
points  of  view.  to  make  any  real  human  helpfulness  a 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  earn-  reality.  This  Conference  emphatically 
est  and  serious,  the  spirit  was  kindly  believes  that  the  function  of  the  church 
and  reverent,  and  the  sense  of  fellow-  is  to  promote  religious  life,  and  that 
ship  very  pleasant  and  encouraging.  The  religion  should  find  expression  in  human 
hours  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse  helpfulness.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
were  heartily  enjoyed,  and  acquaintance-  an  opportunity  offered  for  doing  some- 
ship  seemed  to  solidify  and  strengthen,  thing  practical  through  united  action  in 
The  First  Church  showed  its  training  placing  in  the  field  a  worker  who  seems 
and  exemplified  that  degree  of  self-  fitted  to  render  genuine  and  valuable 
effacement  and  considerate  attention  that  service. 

marks  perfect  hospitality.  The  guests  Mr.  Leavitt  and  Mr.  Lathrop,  after  a 
were  very  appreciative  and  agreeably  good  deal  of  investigation,  strongly  rec- 
demonstrative,  and  good  feeling  ripened  ommended  that  something  be  done  to 
into  regard.  It  was  a  happy  family  enable  a  young  man  temporarily  work- 
reunion,  where  all  were  at  their  best;  ing  through  the  Whosoever-Will  Mission 
everybody  had  a  good  time  and  had  the  to  devote  all  his  time  to  befriending  and 
grace  to  let  it  be  known.  uplifting  the  denizens  of  the  Barbary 

That  it  could  be  improved  goes  with-  Coast — the  most  disreputable  and  piti- 
out  saying.  The  papers  were  good,  but  able  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  The 
further  pruning  in  numbers  could  be  young  man  appeared  before  the  Con- 
done to  advantage.  The  discussion  was  ference  and  made  a  favorable  impression, 
unusually  good,  but  lacked  opportunity  It  was  proposed  that  the  Bay  churches 
from  too  close  packing  of  the  time,  undertake  the  work,  but  the  other 
though  the  danger  was  felt  and  the  at-  churches  seemed  to  recognize  it  as  an 
tempt  was  made  to  avoid  croM'ding.  The  opportunity  and  claimed  the  right  to  co- 
program  was  carried  out  faithfully,  and  operate.  A  rapid-fire  of  pledges  assured 
several  things  not  provided  for  proved  a  good  part  of  the  expense,  and  the  Con- 
of  sufficient  importance  to  gain  a  place  ference  as  such,  relying  upon  special  con- 
and  take  valuable  time.  tributions,    argeed   to   place   the   young 

One  topic  of  this  nature  resulted  in  man,  who  studied  as  a  Presbyterian,  in 

action  that  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  the   field   as   a   worker   for   the   united 

wide   and   significant  departure.     It  is  Unitarian  church.     We  will  have  a  real 

admitted  by  all  that  the  church  fails  to  missionary,  who  will  not  aim  at  turning 

fulfill  its  function  through  not  reaching  sinners  into  Unitarians,  but  who  will  try 

the  class  who   aspecially  need  it.     The  to  make  men  and  women  of  those  who 
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have  the  need  of  a  good  friend  in  a  hard 
fight.  Our  gospel  is  the  love  of  God 
reflected  in  the  service  of  man,  and  we 
ought  to  carry  it  where  it  is  most  needed. 
That  we  shall  make  the  effort  is  one 
result  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  matter  of  the  contrasted  views 
as  to  the  place  and  purpose  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  relative  value  of 
worship  and  service,  there  was  revealed 
a  healthy  difference.  It  is  a  modern 
version  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  while 
there  is  substantial  agreement  that  Mary 
has  chosen  the  better  part,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  disparage  Martha,  or  to 
forget  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
fed  and  hence  to  feed.  Rev.  Wm.  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  happily  put  the  matter  when 
he  alluded  to  those  who  having  failed 
to  successfully  fly  with  one  wing,  at- 
tempted to  fly  with  the  other,  meeting 
renewed  failure,  when  an  honest  effort 
to  use  both  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success. 


the  hearing  of  the   ear,   but  now  mine 
eye^my  inner  vision — seeth  thee.'  " 


It  is  a  gracious  thing,  when  one  is 
able,  to  acknowledge  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  efforts  of 
others.  We  are  too  apt  to  accept  all  that 
comes  as  matter  of  course,  and  miss  the 
opportunity  of  making  glad  those  who 
have  hoped  to  help  or  brighten,  by  the 
assurance  that  they  have  not  failed  in 
their  purpose. 

Many  enjoyed  the  Conference,  and  ac- 
knowledgment was  generous.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  private  letter 
illustrates  what  we  hope  was  widely  felt : 

"What  a  memorable  Conference  we've 
had!  ITow  fine  its  tone  and  spirit;  how 
excellent  its  program  and  arrangements 
in  every  particular;  how  graciously  the 
First  Church  played  hostess !  The  com- 
munion service  Friday  at  twilight  and 
the  union  service  on  Sunday  gave  the 
completing  grace  and  charm.  I  came 
away  at  its  close  twice  the  Unitarian  I 
was  before.  I  felt  like  Job,  at  end  of 
his  experience :  'I  have  heard  of  thee  by 


It  is  not  all  strawberries  and  cream 
to  edit  a  religious  newspaper  under  dif- 
ficulties. If  all  were  calm,  and  time  were 
unlimited,  and  wise  reading  and  peace- 
ful reflection  had  stored  something  that 
wanted  to  be  said,  and  proved  worth 
saying  when  it  was  carefully  decanted,  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  pastime.  But  when 
other  things  engross  and  the  editor  finds 
himself  practically  deserted  and  forced 
into  a  corner  with  space  to  fill  and  con- 
scious of  nothing  that  he  wants  to  say,  or 
can  say,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  experience 
and  results  are  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. The  months  come  with  inexor- 
able tread  and  accelerated  pace,  and  for 
better  or  worse  the  columns  must  be 
filled. 

But  friends  are  good.  When  it  is 
clearly  for  the  worse  they  keep  their 
peace,  and  when  it  is  a  little  better 
they  kindly  magnify  virtues  and  find  it 
very  good.  Sometimes  they  take  pains 
to  say  so  and  then  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
is  felt  by  all  concerned.  '^' 

A  few  days  ago  the  devoted  woman 
who  cares  for  the  temporalities  with  an 
interest  she  could  not  feel  for  her  own 
affairs,  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  lady  who  shall  be  nameless,  but 
whose  good  opinion  is  more  highly 
valued  by  reason  of  the  respect  her  per- 
sonality commands. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Presson — 

Enclosed  please  find  postal  order 
for  $1.30,  and,  after  setting  square  my 
subscription  for  the  coming  year  please 
send  me  three  copies  of  the  April  num- 
ber of  our  little  magazine,  always  bright 
and  earnest,  but  this  issue  is  brilliant.  I 
gave  myself  to  enjoying  it  on  Sunday 
last, — it  was  my  one  companion  for  the 
day,  and  it  met  my  every  need,  deep- 
ened my  faith,  strengthened  my  courage, 
which  falters  sometimes,  for  I  am  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf.  It  is  a  rich  num- 
ber; from  the  ever  and  alwavs  welcome 
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initials  "C.  A.  M."  my  keen  interest  was 
given  to  every  subject.  Mrs.  Fay  is  my 
long-time  friend;  she  gives  her  subject 
the  earnest  thought  it  deserved.  Rich- 
est of  all  is  Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt's  Eas- 
ter sermon ;  it  is  a  joy  to  send  it  to  close 
friends  in  the  south,  and  in  Boston.  I 
wish  the  "Register"  would  republish  it 
to  reach  a  wider  circle  than  our  little 
journal  can  probably  appeal  to ;  but  very 
likely  we  Easterners  think  too  highly  of 
Boston  and  its  influence,  yet  it  is  the 
birthplace  of  our  cause,  the  Mecca  of 
our  hope,  the  head-center  of  our  ac- 
tivities. 

Pardon  my  scrawl,  I  write  with  dif- 
ficulty.— Cordially  yours. 

It  is  only  barely  probable  that  this; 
publication  is  pardonable,  but  it  may 
bring  encouragement  to  those  who  sup- 
port, as  it  has  to  those  who  produce,  the 
Pacific  Unitarian.  C.  A.  M. 


If,  as  we  joyfully  believe, 

"God's  puppets,  best  and  worst  are  we," 

then,  the  incidental  effects  of  even 
our  most  high-soaring  enterprises  will 
often  outweigh  in  value  the  issues  which 
we  struggle  most  determinedly  to  bring 
to  pass. 

This  generalization  will  apply  to  con- 
ferences of  churches,  as  to  other  thino:s, 
and  it  seems  to  have  obtained  confirma- 
tion and  exemplification  in  our  Unitari- 
an Conference  of  1910. 

The  program  was  outlined  with  a  pur- 
pose confessedly  "practical."  It  was  to 
lay  preponderating  stress  upon  the  ma- 
chinery of  church  work, — to  deal  in  the 
main  with  the  ways  and  means,  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  church  admin- 
istration and  extension,  and  it  followed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  predetermined 
course. 

It  w^as  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  tremen- 
dous earnestness  of  laymen  and  minis- 
ters alike  that  the  general  practical  di- 
rection of  the  course  w'as  broken  here 
and  there  by  longer  and  shorter  tacks 
into  the  more  transcendental  regions  of 


the  spiritual,  what  would  be  deemed  by 
some  the  "impractical,"  and  that  there 
were  vouchsafed,  now  and  then,  glimpses 
of  the  motives,  the  incentives,  the  in- 
spirations, and  the  aspirations  by  which 
the  individual  workers  were  urged  and 
governed  and  sustained. 

One  thing  was  clear  beyond  perad- 
venture :  However  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  precise  definition  and  delimitation  of 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  churches, 
we  are  all  profoundly  interested  in  men. 
In  the  heat  and  high  pressure  of  discus- 
sion when  each  is  rightly  intent  upon 
the  most  forceful  and  convincing  pres- 
entation of  his  individual  point  of  view, 
the  points  of  coincidence  are  inevitably 
obscured  by  what  are  for  the  moment 
the  more  obtrusive  points  of  difference. 
All  are  eager  for  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  in  the  thrust  and  parry  of  log- 
ical fence  each  must  wdeld  his  blade  as 
masterfully  as  he  can,  to  the  end  that 
the  question  be  settled  upon  its  merits, 
and  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  factitious  consequences  of  careless- 
ness or  mischance.  Later,  when  action 
gives  place  to  reflection,  we  are  able  to 
discern  the  coincidences,  to  perceive  that 
both  contestants  are  actual  champions  of 
the  same  cause,  though  the  protagonists 
of  different  methods  of  promoting  it, 
and  we  are  able  to  rest  in  the  final  con- 
viction of  mutual  sympathy,  co-opera- 
tion, and  fellowship. 

Those  of  us  who  hear  most  clearly 
the  summons  of  the  changing  order  to 
the  espousal  of  new  duties  and  causes 
do  not  fail  in  appreciation  of  the  great 
and  good  characters  who  give  distinc- 
tion to  our  fellowship.  We  are  proud 
of  them,  we  rejoice  that  we  are  of  their 
household  of  faith;  but  we  would  emu- 
late, not  imitate,  meeting  the  needs  and 
the  opportunities  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration as  faithfully  and  effectively  as 
they  met  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
theirs.     The  dav  and  generation  are  dif- 
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ferent.  They  call  with  voices  hitherto 
unheard,  and  the  grave  accent  of  Yester- 
day is  not  the  acute  accent  of  To-day. 

Furthermore,  our  pride  in  those  men 
and  women  should  pay  serious  court  to 
wisdom,  to  the  end  of  begetting  a  well- 
formed  and  full-functioning  gratitude. 
Though  those  men  and  women  grew  up 
amongst  us  and  wrought  their  good 
works  under  our  standard,  we  did  not 
make  them,  and  in  the  inerrant  book- 
keeping of  Nature  they  are  entered  up- 
on the  debit  side  of  our  account.  We 
are  debtors  to  Nature  for  their  qualities 
and  powers  as  truly  as  for  the  shape  of 
their  hands  or  the  color  of  their  eyes. 
The  universe  has  focussed  to  produce 
them,  not  a  theology,  an  institution,  nor 
a  sect. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Let   us   not  close   the  door  upon   the 

new  custom  of  the  new  order,  because 

the  old  custom  was  and  is  so  good,  lest 

the    old    custom    fail    under    the    severe 

strain  of  the  new  order's  vigorous  life, 

and    there   be   none   to   take   its   place. 

There   are   diversities   of  gifts.   ])ut   the 

same  Spirit,  and  the  energy  of  the  one 

Spirit,    operating    through    the    varied 

gifts,  will,  if  we  are  faithful  and  patient, 

and     mutually     appreciative,     bear     us 

whither  we  shall  be  glad  to  go. 

E.  G.  S. 


Seward  and  Sumner  seem  to  the  men 
of  our  age  almost  inspired  for  having 
secured  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  They 
obtained  for  our  country  a  great  empire 
and  for  reward  received  ridicule  and 
condemnation.  "When  the  history  of  our 
age  is  written  it  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  heroic  battle 
waged  by  Pinchot  to  preserve  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  has  waged  this  conflict  at  times 
almo.st  alone  and  in  the  face  of  hopeless 
odds. 


One  of  the  great  battles  in  the  modern 
war  between  privilege  and  democracy 
is  being  fought  over  the  question  as  to 
Avhether  the  resources  of  Alaska  shall  be 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
few  billionaires,  which  is  the  goal  that 
^Morgan  and  the  Guggenheims  are  en- 
deavoring to  realize,  or  shall  it  be  de- 
veloped in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  The  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
is  the  great  national  problem  of  to-day. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  wealth  of  Alaska.  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
estimates  that  only  twenty  per  cent  of 
Alaska  has  been  surveyed  in  a  general 
manner  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
in  detail.  There  has  been  discovered  a 
coal  area  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  square  miles  in  extent,  which  is 
three  times  as  great  as  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  an  anthracite 
coal-field  on  the  Behring  River  not  far 
from  the  ocean  with  a  vein  ten  feet 
thick.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  coal 
available  to  market  in  Alaska  is  fifteen 
billion  tons.  Estimate  this  coal  as  worth 
fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  ground  and  the 
wealth  of  Alaska  may  be  appreciated. 
The  Bonanza  Copper  ]\line  on  Copper 
River  in  Alaska  is  considered  the  richest 
copper  mine  in  the  world.  Previous  to 
the  year  1909,  Alaska  had  produced 
$142,000,000  of  gold. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Trust,  with  nil  their 
power,  are  mere  playthings  in  compari- 
son to  the  power  of  the  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  Syndicate  if  they  succeed 
in  their  attempt  to  control  Alaska. 

C.  R. 
«    «    « 

The  Church  of  the  Spirit :  "Its  temple 
is  all  space:  its  shrine  the  good  heart; 
its  creed  all  truth;  its  ritual  works  of 
love  and  utility;  its  profession  of  faith 
a  manly  life,  works  witliout.  faith  with- 
in, love  for  God  and  ^Fan." — Theodore 
Parker. 
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One  good  feature  of  the  Conference 
was  that  each  day  beuan  with  a  religious 
service,  which  thus  escaped  being  crowd- 
ed. They  were  all  good  and  made  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  work  that  followed. 

It  indicates  life  and  confidence  that 
four  California  churches  have  within  a 
week  or  two  broken  ground  for  new 
church  buildings — San  Diego  and  Eure- 
ka, on  the  southernmost  and  northern- 
most bays  of  the  coast;  Fresno,  in  the 
great  valley  to  the  south,  and  Woodland, 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  north. 

Eev.  George  W.  Fuller,  of  Spokane, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  come 
the  longest  distance  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference. His  old  friends  were  glad  to 
welcome  him  after  his  six  years'  exile. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  feel  that  the 
ladies  of  the  church  were  able  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  not 
be  busy  about  the  engrossing  duty  of 
preparing  food.  Once  did  they  serve  a 
fine  lunch,  just  to  show  that  they  could, 
but  every  other  day  the  delegates  were 
comfortably  cared  for  at  a  nearby  hotel. 

Even  the  weather  was  on  its  good 
behavior  at  the  Conference.  It  seemed 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  hosts  of  the 
First  Church  in  being  genial  and  mild 
and  in  refraining  from  blowing.  AVhen 
Los  Angelenos  have  kind  words  for  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  it  means  some- 
thing. 

As  an  instance  of  possibilitv  in  the 
matter  of  increase  in  value  of  church 
property,  Mr.  Buckley  reports  that  the 
site  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Leeds, 
England,  is  valued  at  $1,250,000,  enough 
to  build  and  endow  four  good  churches. 

In  the  way  of  recreation  much  was 
possible  in  Conference  week.  Walter 
Damrosch  at  the  beginning  and  Maude 
Adams  at  the  end.  with  'TEdipus"  at 
the  Greek  Theater,  formed  a  strong  com- 
bination, while  a  ministerially  conducted 
automobile  tour  of  the  Presidio,  park, 
and  beach  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  would 
take  it. 

Theodore  Parker  was  born  August  24, 
1810,  and  died  :\rav  10,  1860.  On  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death  a  very 
remarkable  meeting  in  Philadelphia  paid 


tribute  to  his  memory.  On  the  evening 
of  May  10th,  Mr.  Joseph  ^lay  presiding, 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Wendte,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  and  on  May  11th 
sessions  were  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  addresses  being  made  bv  Rev. 

F.  C.  Southworth.  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Boynton,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  Rev. 
Oscar  B.  Hawes,  Rev.  Frank  0.  Hall, 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  Rabbi 
Henry  Berkowitz.  The  opening  hymn 
was  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Ilosmer's  ''0  Thou 
in  Lonely  Vigil  Led." 

The  fifth  International  Congress  of 
Free  Christianity  and  Religious  Progress 
will  be  held  at  Berlin  August  6th  to 
10th.  The  program  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  one  containing  addresses  of 
men  of  eminence  of  many  nationalities, 
illustrating  that  everywhere  there  are 
earnest  souls  striving  for  pure  religion, 
absolute  freedom,  and  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship.   America  is  represented  by  Francis 

G.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Professor  Henry  P.  Forbes,  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer,  Prof.  Clayton  L.  Bo  wen.  Prof. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Rev. 
Frank  0.  Hall,  D.  D.,  and  our  own  Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Wendte,  the  enthusiastic  sec- 
retary. INIrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  of  Oakland, 
will  be  a  delegate  from  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  still  man- 
ages to  offer  its  members  something 
worth  while  at  its  semi-monthly  meeting. 
On  May  11th,  Lieut.  Beck  of  the  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps,  addressed  the 
club  on  Aerial  Navigation,  giving  a  sane 
and  reliable  statement  of  aeronautics 
up  to  date. 

The  Pomona  church  is  enjoying  the 
ministrations  of  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Smith, 
of  Cleavemont,  recently  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Pomona  College.  On  May 
8th  he  delighted  a  large  audience  by  a 
sermon  on  "Religion  Founded  on  the 
Nature  of  Reality."  As  reported  in  the 
"Review"  it  concluded  with  this  fiiie 
statement :  "It  is  so  easy  to  think  of  God 
afar  off  and  to  be  seen  only  in  another 
world,  and  so  hard  to  live  face  to  face 
with  a  living  God  here  and  now;  it  is 
so  easy  to  put  your  religion  in  the  future 
and   so  hard   to   take   up   that   religion 
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whose  essence  is  vital  action,  immediate 
service  to  mankind ;  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
the  Levite  and  pass  by;  it  is  so  hard  to 
be  the  Samaritan ;  it  is  so  easy  to  be  the 
creed-serving-  respected  priest;  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  the  man  serving  persecuted 
Christ,  that  many  fear  to  think  of  God 
as  face  to  face.  But  it  matters.  Your 
religion  is  founded  on  the  outcome  of 
your  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
reality." 

The  Redlands  Sunday-school  has  hap- 
pily held  on  to  the  picnic  habit.  On  May 
7th  they  spent  a  pleasant  day  at  Urbita 
Springs  under  the  wide-spreading  trees. 
Of  course  many  of  the  older  people  re- 
newed their  youth  in  accompanying 
them. 

Kev.  W.  A.  McDonald  was  fittingly 
installed  as  minister  of  the  church  at 
Hood  River.  Oregon,  on  the  last  day  of 
April.  The  principal  speakers  were  F. 
A.  Bishop.  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot  and  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Sargent.  A  high  note  of  optimism  was 
struck  and  maintained  throughout. 
Warning  was  given  not  to  be  impatient 
in  the  absence  of  immediate  results,  but 
to  realize  that  the  good  a  church  or  min- 
ister may  do  is  largely  unseen  and  in 
unexpected  places.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  larger  social  aspect  of 
the  modern  church  and  its  need  of  striv- 
ing to  be  a  civilizing  force.  The  func- 
tion of  the  church  was  declared  to  be 
to  arouse  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  inspire  men  to  work.  All 
the  speakers  urged  both  worship  and 
work. 

Straw  votes  are  not  always  wholly 
reliable  but  they  sometimes  throw  light 
on  the  character  of  the  people  who  vote. 
Some  one  passed  around  ballots  at  the 
last  Unitarian  Club  dinner,  and  out  of 
126  votes  112  were  cast  for  Hiram  John- 
son for  governor. 

It  Avas  a  pleasant  ei)isode  in  the  late 
Conference  that  Mv.  and  i\Irs.  James 
Bucklev  of  Leeds.  England,  members  of 
the  ]\lill  Hill  Chapel,  of  which  Rev. 
Charles  Hargrove  is  minister,  were  able 
to  be  in  constant  attendance.  On  their 
way  around  the  world  they  chanced  to 
be  in  British  Columbia,  and  they  re- 
sponded to  the  Unitarian  lure. 


Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  has  entered 
upon  his  ministry  at  Fresno,  and  if  an 
opinion  can  be  predicted  on  the  impres- 
sion he  made  at  the  Conference,  he  will 
make  himself  felt  to  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  Fresno.  He  can  touch  the  heart 
and  start  the  tears  of  sympathy  in  fewer 
words  than  most  ministers.  He  voices 
the  appeal  of  a  man  with  a  soul  and  a 
message.  On  May  8th  he  preached  on 
"The  Compensation  of  Life,"  and  the 
Republican  printed  liberal  extracts. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  could 
not  have  regretted  his  inability  to  attend 
the  Conference  any  more  than  those  who 
were  his  guests  a  year  ago  regretted  that 
they  could  not  be  his  hosts  this  year.  He 
could  have  given  much,  but  he  surely 
missed  much.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  final  reports  of  his  sermons  in 
the  Seattle  papers,  he  shows  no  especial 
need  of  being  braced  up.  On  May  8th 
he  spoke  on  "Ministry  to  Character  by 
LTnconscious  Influences,"  and  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  mothers. 

The  Unitarian  Boston  May  meetings 
are  in  progress  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
imagination,  based  on  happy  experience, 
pictures  much  that  is  delightful  and 
good.  The  telegraph  tells  us  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  v.-jll  for 
another  term  be  honorary  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Unitarian  Lay- 
men. In  our  next  issue  we  can  chronicle 
particulars. 

Julia  Ward  HoM'e  pased  her  ninety- 
first  birthday  during  the  anniversary 
days  and  naturally  received  kindly  ac- 
knowledgment from  her  Boston  friends. 
If  heart  waves  carry  truly  she  received 
greetings  from  the  farthest  west. 

No  one  who  heard  Colonel  Weinstock 
at  the  ITnitarian  dinner  could  have  any 
doubt  that  business  is  really  hurt  by  too 
much  freedom  rather  than  by  strict  reg- 
ulation. The  California  Wrrklij 
summed  it  up  thus : 

"Taking  the  statistics  of  Los  Angeles 
under  the  wide-open  Harper  administra- 
tion, during  which  it  was  attempted  to 
make  our  southern  city  the  'Paris  of 
America.'  and  contrasting  them  with 
statistics  afforded  since  the  reputable 
Alexander  administration  redeemed  Los 
Angeles  from  reproach,  Col.  Weinstock 
showed  that,  whether  in  point  of  build- 
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ing  permits  issued,  aggregate  invest- 
ments made  in  improvements-  the  total 
of  clearing-house  business  or  commercial 
failures  reported,  good  government  had 
meant  good  times  in  Los  Angeles,  almost 
a  wave  of  prosperity.  Contrasting,  in 
like  manner,  the  reputable  Taylor  ad- 
ministration with  the  discredited  regime 
of  McCarthy,  Col.  Weinstock  showed 
that,  whether  in  point  of  investments,  in 
improvements,  bank  clearings  or  failures 
in  business,  San  Francisco  had  suffered 
substantial  diminution.  To  fail  to  stand 
for  right  thinking  in  any  community  is 
for  a  business  man  to  array  himself 
against  his  own  business  interests.  We 
cannot  have  a  corrupt  moral  life  in  our 
city  without  having  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, and  we  cannot  have  a  corrupt  gov- 
ernment without  having  corruption  per- 
meate our  commercial  life  through  and 
through,  and  rottenness  in  our  commer- 
cial life  means  its  death  and  destruc- 
tion." 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  made  his 
service  for  May  22d  a  memorial  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Theodore  Parker,  speaking  on  his  life 
work.  On  the  following  Sunday  he 
spoke  of  "The  Absolute  Religion  of 
Theodore  Parker." 

Among  the  things  for  which  Theodore 
Parker  stood,  Dr.  Simonds  cited  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  the  enfranchisement 
of  women ;  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  laboring  men ;  the  doing 
away  with  capital  punishment,  and  pris- 
on reform. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  on  ]\Iay 
15th  spoke  on  "The  Greatest  Sin  in  the 
World — the  Sin  of  Worry."  He  preached 
the  Unitarian  gospel  of  good  cheer  and 
dependence  upon  God  and  drew  illustra- 
tions from  the  wise  and  the  cheerful  of 
every  generation.    He  very  truly  said : 

"Every  day  we  take  the  marvelous 
things  of  our  own  life  and  the  things 
of  the  universe  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  make  our  own  plans  as  if  there 
were  no  divine  laws  governing  them  of 
which  we  must  take  account,  and  then  we 
sit  and  grieve  and  wonder  because  things 
do  not  go  just  according  to  our  plans 
and  desires. 

"Trust  God  more. 

"Those  who  have  had  the  largest  faith 
in  the  infinite  life  which  is  at  the  heart 


of  all,  who  have  trusted  most  to  that,  are 
the  ones  who  have  gained  the  most  out  of 
life,  are  the  ones  who  have  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  their  times,  are 
the  ones  who  have  done  the  most  perma- 
nent work  for  humanity." 

■^         -55         -o- 

ContrtbuteU. 
The  Church  of  the  Future. 

By  D.   A.   A. 

Of  vital  interest  to  religious  thought 
was  the  discussion  that  ensued  during 
the  late  Unitarian  Conference  regarding 
the  province  of  the  church.  This  is  a 
question  that  concerns  not  only  the  Uni- 
tarian fellowship,  but  does,  or  sooner  or 
later  will,  concern  most  religious  orders 
in  Christendom.  The  church,  as  the 
human  exponent  of  Christianity  and  of 
religion  in  general,  is  as  yet  an  unfin- 
ished product ;  it  is,  as  is  all  else  human, 
an  evolving  expression.  And  unless  re- 
ligious leaders  can  see  clearly  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  religion  and  make  of  the 
church,  as  the  link  connecting  humanity 
with  the  religious  life,  an  ever  more  per- 
fect exponent,  otherwise,  in  thus  losing 
sight  of  it,s  incomparable  opportunity, 
the  church  will  have  shortened  its  period 
of  usefulness  and  have  made  but  partial 
use  of  the  labor  of  the  last  twenty  cen- 
turies ;  and  humanity  will  suffer  much 
pain  in  groping  for  another  exponent. 
The  present  concern  bodes  good :  the 
church  is  alive  to  its  weakness  and  its 
needs. 

Open  the  Bible  to  Mark  xxii  :29-31, 
and  one  will  find  the  most  concise  and 
clearest  treatise  on  the  purpose  of  relig- 
ion that  has  ever  been  made.  In  answer 
to  a  question  of  a  scribe,  Jesus  says : 
"...  The  first  commandment  is  .  .  .  : 
And  thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like,  name- 
ly this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  com- 
mandment greater  than  these." 

Not  only  does  this  epitomize  the  spirit 
of  religion,  but  also  an  analysis  of  it  will 
explain  very  largely  the  differences  that 
arise  in  the  present  controversy  regard- 
ing  the   province  of  the   church.     The 
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purpose  of  relisrion  as  revealed  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  is.  first,  to  arouse  man's 
inmost  beinof  by  drawing:  attention  to 
the  God,  and,  second,  to  inspire  him  to 
give  out  the  strenorth  thus  gained. 
Surely,  then,  all  will  agree  that  the 
province  of  the  church  is  thus  two-fold. 
The  differences  then  that  have  arisen 
concern  the  cleoree  of  emphasis  that 
should  be  placed  on  either  the  one  or  the 
other  aspect  of  religion. 

Naturally,  one  Avould  wish  to  see  a 
perfect  balance — neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  aspect,  or  phases  of  each,  assuming- 
precedence,  but  both  working  in  har- 
mony for  a  common  end,  the  upliftment 
of  humanity ;  and  some  day  we  may  see 
in  the  race  at  large,  as  we  have  exem- 
plified in  individual  cases,  the  perfect 
balance.  Practically,  however,  one  finds 
the  one  or  the  other  assuming  prece- 
dence, as  the  needs  of  evolution  at  a 
particular  time  and  place  demand.  Then 
the  balance  swing:s ;  but  with  each  swing 
humanity  gains  something  to  add  to  its 
concrete  religious  expression. 

In  orthodox  Hinduism,  the  chief  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  first  aspect — - 
the  love  for  God.  The  religion  has  now 
gone  to  seed,  and  in  the  self-centered, 
selfish  life  of  its  devotees  there  is  pre- 
sented the  effects  of  an  undue,  though 
natural,  emphasis.  iNIan  sought  to  find 
God  and  thus  to  surmount  all  pain  and 
imperfection.  In  his  imperfect  under- 
standing, man  forgot  that  God  is  to  be 
found  as  truly  in  giving  as  in  aspiration. 
He  became  self-centered  in  his  ideal  and 
forgot  his  fellows.  The  spirit  of  brother- 
hood failed  to  thrive.  Result :  India's 
social  im potency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  as  yet 
an  example  of  the  effects  of  an  undue 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  second 
aspect  of  the  religious  ideal — on  that  of 
brotherhood.  The  Christ's  ideal  was 
presented  to  the  modern  world  only  a 
short  two  thousand  years  ago.  Chris- 
tianity is  still  in  the  making,  and  one 
cannot  prophesy  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  what  ultimately  will  be  its 
crystallized  form, — whether  the  church 
will  succeed  in  maintaining  a  more  or 
less  perfect  balance,  and  thus  fulfill  the 
Christian  ideal,  or  whether  it  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  force  of  either  the  one  or 
the   other   aspect,   and   thus   fulfill   but 


partially  that  ideal.  Perhaps  it  may  be, 
as  some  think  and  as  tendencies  seem  to 
portend,  that  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
will  predominate.  If  it  does  it  will  be 
because  of  the  natural  and  necessary 
pull  of  evolutionary  forces.  Though 
perhaps  when  the  form  has  gone  to  seed 
the  world  may  have  the  caricature  of  a 
once  fine  ideal,  nevertheless  the  soul  of 
the  race  will  have  added  to  itself  the 
strength  and  glory  of  that  ideal.  And 
the  race,  presented  with  new  conditions, 
will  then  have  another  church,  the  ex- 
ponent of  ideals  that  then  meet  the 
needs  of  the  time. 

*    #    * 
[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

The  Twilight  CaU. 

"Woods  at  evensong." 

— Henley. 
Lone  cabin  in  these  silent  ■woods 

Encircled  by  these  friendly  pines; 
My  altar-site  in  vesper  moods 

What  time  the  westering  sun  declines: 
The  lordly  sun  that  sets  our  tasks 

And  bounds  our  place  as  each  beseems — - 
What  lies  beyond  day-rule  he  masks 

In  shimmering  veil  of  fervid  beams. 
But  when  the  fires  of  day  burn  low, 

And  Venus,  eager  acolyte. 
Advancing  through   the   ember   glow, 

Leads  out  the  ministries  of  Night, 
Then  Earth  becomes  a  sacristy, 

Wlience  holy  servitors,  to  assoil 
All  stain  or  wrong; — make  sure  and  free 

Our  respite  from  day's  cumbering  coil. 
While  through  the  columned  aisles  is  heard 

The   call   to   prayer,   forever   given, 
We  bow  at  that  adoptive  word ; 

With  all  confess;  with  all  are  shriven. 
***** 

A  holy  convocation  scene! 

Dark  masses,  touched  with  amber  light. 
Approach ;  o'ercome  the  space  between ; 

Unite  as  for  some  mystic  rite. 
And  as  these  shining  shapes  draw  near 

Is  heard, — as  once  was  heard, — a  Voice; 
Our  being's  pulse  suspends  to  hear — 

"My  son  thou  art.  mine,  'tis  by  choice." 
Night!     Wide  and  high  in  afterglow. 

We   hear  it   still; — nor  all   alone;  — 
In  one  great   fellowshi]),  I  trow. 

Where  to-day  the  sun  hath  shown 
*  *  »  «  » 

Within  my  cabin  safe  I  sleep, 

For  all  about  God's  watcher-throng; 

The  pines  th<<ir  constant   vigil   keep 
Till  morning  stars  break  into  song. 

—  W.  Jf.  Lovejoy. 

•     *     *     * 

"Our  business  here  is  not  to  get  a  liv- 
ing, but  to  live." — Ames. 
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Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  opened  at  ten  o'clocl^:, 
Wednesday,  May  11th. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis,  the  president,  in 
the  chair. 

The  devotional  service  was  led  by  Rev. 
Fredericlc  Hosmer. 

Tlie  secretary  reported  fonr  meetings 
of  the  board  of  directors  as  having  been 
held  during  the  year.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  February  4th,  the  date  for 
the  Conference  was  named  and  an 
outline  for  the  program  discussed.  The 
committee  for  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution reported  progress. 

The  annual  appeal  to  the  churches  for 
appropriations,  with  a  letter  to  each  min- 
ister, was  mailed  in  September,  1909. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $458.72 ; 
disbursements :  for  Conference  expenses 
$45.56,  Pacific  Unitarian  $75,  Uni- 
tarian headquarters  $175. 

The  Credentials  Committee  reported 
delegates  as  follows :  Eighteen  churches 
out  of  twenty-five  were  represented  by 
seventy-seven  delegates.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Buckley  from  Leeds,  England, 
also  Mrs.  Ragland  from  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, were  very  welcome  visitors. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

Resolutions:  Mr.  Gorham,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock,  and  Mr.  Sargent. 

Nominations :  Mr.  Hodgin,  Mr.  Good- 
ridge,  Miss  Griffith. 

Appropriations :  Mr.  Payson,  Mr. 
Leavitt,  Mr.  Eliot. 

Reports  were  read  from  all  the  churches 
excepting  Alameda  and  Redlands.  Time 
was  saved  and  uniformity  secured 
through  a  form  mailed  to  each  minister, 
with  questions  as  to  value  of  church 
property,  amount  of  money  received  for 
current  expenses,  number  of  families, 
etc.  In  addition,  each  minister  present 
made  brief  reports  of  special  conditions. 

Eureka,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  and 
Woodland  are  about  to  have  new  church 
homes.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  the 
buildings  at  Eureka  and  San  Diego.  The 
lots  occupied  by  the  churches  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  have  be- 
come very  valuable  and  in  the  center  of 
the  business  section  of  both  cities.  The 
price  for  the  Portland  property  is  rap- 


idly rising  toward  the  valuation  placed 
upon  it  by  the  trustees.  In  Spokane  the 
increase  in  value  is  going  at  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  it  may  be  two  years  yet  be- 
fore the  right  time  for  a  sale  may  be 
reached.  In  the  mean  time  necessar}^  re- 
pairs will  entail  some  expense. 

A  most  encouraging  report  was  given 
of  the  affairs  of  the  new  society  at  Fres- 
no. Under  the  guidance  of  its  minister, 
Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  every  sign  tends 
toward  a  strong  church. 

The  people  of  San  Diego  were  all  too 
busy  with  the  building  of  their  new 
church  to  attend  a  Conference,  but  a  cor- 
dial invitation  was  sent  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  in  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Stone  told  of  the  success  of  his 
Santa  Cruz  Church  Home.  It  had 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
and  was  now  accepted  as  a  valuable  ad- 
junct. 

Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr  reported  that  the 
Everett,  Wash.,  church  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  vacate  the  fine  hall  in  which 
its  services  had  been  held.  This  will 
mean  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
church  building. 

After  the  reports  from  churches  came 
the  following  reports  from  varied  al- 
lied interests : — 

Report  for  Pacific  Unitarian. 

"There  seems  little  necessity  of  any 
extended  report  from  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian. For  better  or  worse  it  speaks 
for  itself  from  month  to  month,  and  in 
modesty  and  humility  it  should  hold  its 
peace  at  Conference.  No  well-mannered 
child  approaches  its  mother  boasting  of 
what  it  has  done,  or  begging  for  any- 
thing it  wants.  This  year  we  are  not 
moved  by  hunger  to  call  for  any  "three 
grains  of  corn."  We  are  well  nourished 
and  independent  to  the  verge  of  sauci- 
ness.  We  owe  no  man  anything,  and 
can  change  printers  if  we  want  to. 

If  anything  is  to  be  said,  let  the  Con- 
ference do  the  talking.  We  are  ready  for 
reproof,  for  suggestions,  and  for  direc- 
tion. We  are  your  organ.  The  only  com- 
plaint we  have  to  make  is,  that  too  much 
grinding  is  left  to  the  editor.  If  all  who 
could,  would  only  play,  it  w^ould  dis- 
course "mo.st  excellent  music." 

In  the  matter  of  support  in  the  form 
of  new  subscribers  the  banner  heretofore 
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held  by  Berkeley  must  pass  to  San  Diego. 
Kev.  Clarence  J.  Harris  is  a  new  broom 
and  he  must  have  swept  his  parish  ex- 
ceeding clean.  The  advance  has  been 
eleven  to  thirty-one,  a  percentage  un- 
precedented. 

Whatever  improvement  may  have  been 
noted  in  interest  and  variety  during  the 
past  year  may  be  credited  to  the  editorial 
committee,  who  have  co-operated  faith- 
fully. Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr. 
Simonds  have  been  most  helpful,  as  was 
Mr.  Snow  till  he  went,  regretted  and  re- 
vered. 

It  would  be  a  fine  celebration  of  this 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Conference  and 
the  nineteenth  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian, 
if  each  minister  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  more  use  of  it,  and  feel 
and  prove  an  increased  responsibility  in 
making  it  all  it  might  be. 

The  business  interests  of  the  paper  are 
admirably  managed  by  Mrs.  Presson  at 
the  Unitarian  Headquarters,  and  !the 
accounts  are  straighter  than  any  string. 
The  individual  subscribers  at  present  are 
883;  alliances,  for  distribution,  115;  ex- 
change list,  advertisers  and  free,  52 ; 
total,  1050.  We  print  usually  1200 
copies. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  from  all 
sources  have  been  $1215.00  and  the  ex- 
penditures $1209.00.  On  April  1st  when 
the  annual  report  was  made  we  had  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $5.52,  with  all  bills 
paid.  The  Conference  contribution  for 
the  year  was  $75.00. 

Realizing  that  every  moment  of  Con- 
ference time  is  precious,  no  further  de- 
tail will  be  given  unless  called  for." 

Report  for  Henry  Pierce  Library. 

"The  First  Church  rejoices  in  its  re- 
sults. It  has  never  been  taught  that 
'good  deeds  are  but  as  filthy  rags.'  It 
believes  in  fruit,  and  is  glad  to  be  judged 
by  it.  It  is  ])roud  of  the  part  borii(>  ])y 
many  of  its  meiiil)ers  in  civic,  educational 
and  charitable  aft'airs,  and  it  is  grateful 
that  several  who  have  been  called  to  the 
life  ])evond  have  provided  for  continued 
helpfiUness.  Tlie  gift  of  Capt.  Win.  C, 
Hinckley  of  $50,000  as  a  fund  for  per- 
petually fostering  human  beneficence 
and  charity  has  heen  a  signal  example 
of  how  niuch  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
when  Avisely  given. 


Another  gift  in  quite  another  field  is 
perhaps  equally  notable  and  is  destined 
to  be  of  far-reaching  helpfulness.  Mr. 
Henry  Pierce,  a  warm  admirer  of  Dr. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  died  in  1903.  Among 
several  bequests,  he  gave  in  trust  to 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Charles  A.  Murdock 
and  Horace  Davis,  $10,000  for  "The  li- 
brary of  the  First  Unitarian  Church." 

Just  what  he  intended  by  his  legacy 
was  not  clear  and  no  directions  or  limi- 
tations accompanied  the  gift.  There  was 
no  library  of  the  First  Church,  aside 
from  that  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
trustees  were  left  free  to  use  the  income 
of  the  money  in  any  way  they  saw  fit, 
to  promote  the  general  purpose  implied 
by  the  terms  of  the  behest. 

They  concluded  to  make  the  field  of 
helpfulness  as  broad  as  possible,  and  not 
to  confine  the  enjoyment  of  the  library 
to  the  church.  They  founded  a  library 
bearing  his  name,  using  the  income  of  the 
fund  in  buying  books  on  religion,  the- 
ology, philosophy,  sociology  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  should  be  open  to  all  the 
members  of  the  church  and  also  to  others 
interested  in  serious  thought,  especially 
ministers  and  teachers. 

It  maintains  a  circulating  library  at 
Unitarian  Headquarters  open  to  all  de- 
nominations, preference  being  given  to 
our  own  ministers.  Those  at  distance  are 
supplied  by  mail  on  payment  of  postage. 
The  best  books  published  are  bought  re- 
gardless of  price,  and  by  this  means  our 
ministers  are  supplied  with  books  not 
otherwise  obtainable. 

The  trustees  welcome  suggestions  as  to 
purchases,  and  within  reason,  any  minis- 
ter can  be  provided  with  any  book  he 
may  wish  for. 

Every  year  since  it  was  established 
$100  worth  of  books  has  been  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  JMinis- 
try. 

We  have  on  our  own  shelves  at  present 
511  volumes.  Our  records  show  89  bor- 
rowers this  year  as  against  G3  last  year; 
32  books  are  out  at  present. 

As  soon  as  this  year's  purchases  are 
received  a  new  and  complete  catalogue 
will  be  prepared  and  greater  publicity 
will  be  given  to  the  opportunitj^  offered. 

A  fortunate  investment  in  bank  stock 
increased  the  fund   materially,   so  that 
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there  is  now  available  the  income  on  a 
little  more  than  .^12,000." 


At  this  juncture  recess  was  taken,  all 
delegates  being  served  with  lunch  at  a 
neighboring  hotel.  At  1 :30  the  confer- 
ence reconvened. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
Report    of    Unitarian    Headquarters. 

"January  16,  1892,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Woman's  Conference 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  which  Miss  Eliza- 
beth B.  Easton  was  president,  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  establishing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  Unitarian  Headquarters.  The 
headquarters  were  opened  in  the  library 
of  this  church  in  March,  1892,  with  Miss 
Sophia  A.  Hobe  as  secretary.  The 
hours  were  from  11 :30  a.  m.  to  12 :30 
p.  M.  Saturdays.  No  systematic  work 
was  done  until  July  10th,  when  reports 
were  received  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
churches  and  their  organizations  of  the 
coast  and  a  catalogue  of  the  tracts  was 
made. 

In  September  the  headquarters  were 
moved  to  No.  10  Post  St.,  with  Miss  M. 
A.  Turner  as  secretary,  and  was  open 
during  usual  business  hours. 

In  Januaiy,  1893,  a  committee  was 
formed  to  take  charge.  It  consisted  of  a 
representative  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  of  the 
Woman's  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  with  the  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian. 

The  small  space  occupied  at  No.  10 
Post  St.  was  no  longer  satisfactory,  and 
in  April,  1893,  a  room  in  the  Crocker 
Building  was  secured.  In  January,  1894, 
]\Iiss  Metta  Curtis  became  the  secretary. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  field  secretary  of  the 
A.  U.  A.,  had  office  hours  every  Monday. 
The  room  now  began  to  be  used  as  a 
meeting  place  for  Conference  directors, 
committees,  etc. 

In  September,  1894,  the  headquarters 
moved  to  a  more  desirable  room  in  the 
same  building. 

In  October,  1894,  Mr.  Weudte  re- 
signed, and  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot  Jr.  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chairman,  nnd  the  commit- 
tee was  increased  to  five  members. 

In  March,  1895,  the  headquarters  was 
moved  to  300  Post  St.,  on  the  ground 


floor,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  mention 
was  first  made  of  the  increase  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts. 

The  year  1897  was  evidently  not  a  suc- 
cessful one  and  in  ]\Iarch,  1898,  a  move 
was  made  to  334  Post  St.  and  in  March, 
1899,  to  318  Post  St. 

According  to  all  reports  1899  was  a 
banner  vear  in  every  way. 

In  October,  1900,  Mr.  J.  Conklin 
Brown,  of  Berkeley,  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot 
as  chairman  of  committee.  The  head- 
quarters then  moved  to  a  room  in  the 
Parrott  Building,  and  Rev.  Geo.  W. 
Stone,  field  secretary  for  the  A.  U.  A., 
had  his  office  there. 

With  the  coming  of  Mr.  Stone  the 
headquarters  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
He  gave  great  assistance  financially  as 
well  as  in  all  other  ways. 

In  March,  1902,  the  headquarters 
moved  to  376  Sutter  St.  In  April,  1903, 
the  Woman's  Conference  disbanded, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  form  a 
new  committee. 

At  the  Conference  in  Seattle,  May, 
1903,  Mr.  Leavitt  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted,  that  the  new 
committee  for  the  headquarters  consist 
of  the  ministers,  the  presidents  of  the 
woman's  societies,  and  one  la.yman  from 
each  of  the  bay  churches.  This  com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  August, 
1903,  and  Mr.  Leavitt  was  elected  chair- 
man. The  personnel  of  the  committee 
has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
new  presidents  of  the  Alliances  have 
been  chosen. 

With  the  forming  of  this  committee 
Mr.  Stone  retired,  but  did  active  work 
for  it  later,  with  the  moneys  of  the  relief 
fund.  ]Mr.  Leavitt  as  chairman  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ]\Ir.  Lathrop. 

In  INIarch,  1906,  all  financial  assistance 
from  the  A.  IT.  A.  ceased.  But  as  al- 
ways, the  A.  U.  A.  came  with  abundan 
aici  to  the  headquarters  after  its  rapid 
exit  from  376  Sutter  St.  in  April,  1906, 
The  A.  IJ.  A.  paid  the  secretary's  salary 
for  several  months,  balanced  the  accouni 
of  the  headquarters,  as  did  also  the  U.  S 
S.  Society.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
headquarters  to  start  again  with  a  clean 
sheet,  and  this  sheet  has  been  kept  clean 
ever  since. 

You  know  all  about  the  stay  in  thii 
church  for  three  vears  and  the  remova 
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to  the  new  building  on  the  old  site,  376 
Sutter  street. 

From  the  beginning-,  in  March,  1892, 
the  work  of  the  headquarters  has  grown 
steadily.  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to 
prove  this  to  you  by  facts  and  figures, 
as  given  in  the  file  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian, but  I  will  steal  time  to  note  the 
growth  in  one  branch  of  the  work. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  tracts 
distributed  in  three  vears.  1907-08-09, 
5822,  12,444.  22,761. 

Thanks  to  ]\Irs.  George  W.  Stone,  we 
now  have  a  headquarters  both  convenient 
and  comfortable.  That  it  is  appreciated, 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  visitors  in 
four  mouths,  497.  This  number  does 
not  include  those  who  have  attended 
meetings. 

The  following  is  the  treasurer's  report 
for  the  vear.  from  April  1st,  1909,  to 
April  1st,  1910: 

Receipts,  $1488.94 ;  disbursements, 
$1426.45;  balance  on  hand,  April  1st, 
1910,  $62.49." 

*  Report  of  Field  Secretary. 

Rev.  Earl  ]\Iorse  Wilbur  gave  a  short 
statement  of  his  work  for  the  A.  U.  A. 
for  the  past  year.  In  part  as  follows: 
All  but  two  of  the  churches  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  District  have  been  visited 
within  the  past  two  months.  The  field 
agent  has  started  the  church  at  Fresno, 
and  will  now  take  up  the  work  in  Ala- 
meda. In  the  near  future  Sacramento, 
Stockton  and  Hanford  will  be  visited 
with  the  view  of  founding  churches. 
Generous  sums  have  been  given  Eureka 
and  Woodland  toward  new  church  build- 
insrs.  ]\Ir.  Wilbur  said  he  did  not  think 
the  churches  ou  this  coast  gave  enough  to 
the  A.  U.  A.  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  extension  work.  With  a  few  addi- 
tional words  concerning  financial  aid, 
which  the  different  churches  had  re- 
ceived. Mr.  AVilbur  closed  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  present  to  attend  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Pacific 
Fiiitariaii  School  for  the  ^liiiistry,  to  be 
held  at  the  church  in  lierkeley,  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  general  subject  of  the  afternoon 
addresses  was  "Starting  a  Pioneer 
Church." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  said  he  never 
started  a  pioneer  church  and  he  sup- 
posed   that    was    the    reason    he    shouhl 


know  just  how  it  should  be  done.  He 
added:  "I  find  people  everywhere  ready 
for  our  gospel,  and  every  minister 
could  and  should  be  a  missionary  by 
looking  after  the  interests  of  some  little 
group  of  seekers  in  a  neighboring  town." 

He  spoke  of  the  use  of  publishing 
sermons  in  the  newspapers  and  of  the 
paragraph  pulpit. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  said  in  part:  "It 
seems  to  me  men  and  women  are  face  to 
face  with  a  problem.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  that  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
minister,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a 
message.  He  must  be  able  to  minister 
to  men  and  women  who  have  lost  con- 
fidence. We  cannot  expect  men  to  come 
to  us  unless  we  have  something  better 
to  offer  than  any  other  church." 

Rev.  A.  H.  Sargent,  of  Eugene,  Ore., 
said  there  were  several  ways  of  interest- 
ing people  in  pioneer  church  Avork,  but 
first  the  minister  must  realize  fully  what 
his  message  is.  It  must  be  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  the  service  of  man,  and  the 
uplift  of  all  who  are  sufi^ering. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Fresno,  told 
of  his  methods  in  founding  a  church 
in  Alleghany,  Penn.,  and  three  others  in 
to-wTis  not  far  av/ay. 

At  4  p.  M.  the  committee  on  framing 
a  new  constitution  reported  by  its  chair- 
man, W.  H.  Gorham,  of  Seattle. 

Beginning  with  a  change  of  name  to 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churches,  each  article  was  voted  upon 
and  accepted,  and  the  constitution  was 
then  adopted  as  a  whole.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  adoption,  by  unanimous 
vote,  of  a  set  of  by-laws. 

At  4 :30  the  session  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  evening  session  convened  at  8 
o'clock,  and  was  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates, giving  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
better  acquaintance. 

]Mr.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  moderator  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First 
Chui-cli.  made  an  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  as  ])resident 
of  the  (conference,  re.spoiided. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  "I  am  sorry  to  in- 
trude upon  this  h(uir  and  disturb  the 
conversation,  but  I  wish,  in  the  name 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  church, 
to  extend  a  most  hearty  welconu""  to  the 
president    and    visiting    clergymen    and 
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delegates.  I  believe,  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  Conference,  this  session 
should  have  been  held  in  Oakland,  but 
through  the  graciousness  of  the  church 
of  Oakland,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
on  the  spot  where  our  Conference  was 
originally  organized. 

"I  think  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
this  Conference  was  held  in  our  church, 
then  located  on  Geary  Street,  in  1885. 
Mr.  Davis  was  the  presiding  officer  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  think  it  is  very  fitting 
that  he  should  preside  here  to-night  and 
celebrate  this  twenty-fifth   anniversary. 

"]Mr.  Davis  will  give  us  a  short  ad- 
dress, after  which  we  will  take  up  the 
social  part,  w^hich  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant feature  of  these  Conferences.  I 
will  add  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  see  you  all  here." 

President's  Opening  Address. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis,  in  response,  said : 

"It  was  a  very  gracious  and  pleasing 
suggestion  that  you  should  invite  the 
allied  churches  of  this  Conference  here 
to-night,  and  I  thank  you  in  their  name 
for  your  kindly  hospitality. 

"It  was  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  invite 
us  back  to  the  old  home  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  its  birthplace,  to  invite  us 
to  spend  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at 
the  old  home  scenes. 

"We  appreciate  it,  and  as  we  look  back 
over  the  years,  we  realize  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  during  these 
twenty-five  years. 

"That  was  a  day  of  small  things.  There 
were  only  four  churches  present  at  that 
Conference  and  we  were  obliged,  Mr. 
Murdock  will  remember,  to  eke  out  our 
program  by  the  assistance  of  allied  in- 
terests. ^Ir.  Dooley.  of  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Aid  Society;  Professor  Howison. 
of  the  university,  spoke  of  the  "Relations 
of  Philosophy  to  Religion,"  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  ]\ri]ls  on  'the  "Relation  of  Capital  to 
Labor."  We  called  in  Rabbi  Cohn  to 
tell  us  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

"We  have  no  need  to-day  of  outside 
assistance.  We  have  now  more  talking 
to  do  than  we  have  time  or  mind  for 
the  talking  and  program.  The  question 
is  What  can  we  spare? 

"It  was  a  day  of  small  things,  but  not 
of  small  men.  We  have  nothing  on  our 
program  that  surpasses  those  two  men, 


Howison  and  Stebbins.  Dr.  Stebbins 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  that  oc- 
casion. I  was  the  nominal  president, 
but  he  was  the  prime  infiuence  of  that 
Conference,  and  he  guided  its  delibera- 
tions and  he  gave  spirit  and  the  impulse 
to  the  occasion. 

"Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  about  the  Confer- 
ence to-day,  of  what  we  have  done,  of 
what  our  prospects  are,  but  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  you  about  this  old  his- 
toric church.  We  have  now  been  sixty 
years  in  existence.  We  have  a  past  be- 
hind us.  Have  we  done  anything  in 
our  Unitarian  religion  that  justifies  the 
existence  of  this  Unitarian  church  ? 
Have  we  shown  the  works,  have  we 
shown  the  community  service,  have  we 
shown  that  devotedness  to  the  interests 
of  the  community  that  justifies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Unitarian  church  for  sixty 
years  ? 

"This  is  the  real  question,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  no  church  in 
this  city  has  among  its  people  so  many 
men  who  have  given  their  time,  their 
thought,  their  labor,  and  their  service 
to  the  interest  of  the  community.  No 
church  can  show  as  fine  a  record  as  w'e 
can.  We  have  had  three  mayors  of 
this  city  come  from  this  congregation ; 
Ave  have  two  or  three  members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  had  the  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  for  many  years, 
who  came  from  this  congregation ;  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society  originated 
entirely  among  the  men  of  this  congre- 
gation ;  the  Lick  School  of  ]\Iechanical 
Arts  has  been  managed  from  its  first 
almost  entirely  by  the  men  of  this  con- 
gregation. I  need  not  go  any  further. 
And  3^ou  know  better  than  I  do  of  the 
devoted  service  of  the  Avomen  of  this 
church.  I  believe  that  if  we  measured 
the  value  of  a  church  by  the  services  in 
this  community,  then  the  value  of  this 
church  has  been  inestimable. 

"But  I  take  the  main  pride  in  the 
record  of  the  men  whom  we  have  had 
as  our  ministers.  AVe  have  had  three 
men  here  whose  services,  all  in  different 
fields,  have  been  of  great  value  to  this 
city  and  to  this  state.  I  need  not  speak 
to  you  of  the  sainted  King.  His  fame  is 
as  wide  spread  as  the  fame  of  our  coun- 
tr5^  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  no 
man  had  done  so  much  to  save  Califor- 
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nia  to  the  Union  as  Mr.  King — he  paid 
for  it  with  his  life. 

"His  successor,  in  a  different  field,  but 
with  no  less  zeal,  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  His  favorite  field  was 
education.  Apart  from  his  general  serv- 
ices to  his  parish,  his  heart  was  in  the 
university,  and  it  is  to  him  (and  I  ask 
you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what 
I  say),  becaiLse  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
fact  that  this  State  university  at  Berke- 
ley is  a  unit.  It  was  the  desire  of  many 
to  divide  it  up  into  two  or  three  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  He  was 
the  man  who  held  it  together,  and  when 
he  had  established  the  integrity  of  the 
university  and  was  sure  it  was  on  a 
firm  basis,  it  was  his  influence  that  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  intellectual 
superiority  over  all  other  institutions 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"Mr.  King  carried  us  through  a  crisis 
of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Stebbins  carried 
the  university  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  life,  and  we  here  have 
passed  through  a  frightful  catastrophe 
trying  our  strength  and  patience,  our 
means,  our  generosity,  all  the  forces  for 
good  that  we  have,  and  among  all  those 
that  were  here  on  the  field  of  action 
there  was  no  man  more  ready,  more 
quick,  more  free  with  his  energy  and 
labor  and  thought  and  time  and  work 
than  ^Ir.  Leavitt. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  that 
the  three  men  that  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  our  church  have  such  records, 
and  I  liope  that  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies  will  go  back  to  your  homes  imbued 
with  the  fact  that  Unitarian  faith  leads 
to  practical  service.  This  justifies  our 
churches,   this  justifies  our  Conference. 

"I  believe  that  in  doing  what  I  can  to 
promote  Unitarianism,  I  am  doing  what 
I  can  to  promote  sound,  efficient,  genu- 
ine Christian  faith." 

Thursday  Morning. 
At  9  o'clock  of  this  beautiful  May 
morning',  the  delegates  asseml)led  at  the 
chureli  and  were  taken  in  ei'^lit  auto'no- 
biles  for  a  ride  through  the  Presidio, 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  along  the  ocean 
beach.  All  enjoyed  the  trip  keenly  and 
retnrned  mneh  im]iressed  with  the  beanty 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  in  time 
to  open  the  session  of  the  Conference  at 
10 :30  .V.  M. 


The  devotional  service  was  led  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Clayton,  of  Fresno.  No  one  will 
forget  the  short  address  he  made  on 
"Church  and  Religion." 

The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  papers 
on  practical  church  problems.  The  first, 
"The  Worship  Side  of  the  Church,"  by 
Rev.  John  Howard  Lathrop  of  Berkeley, 
who  said  "Worship  actually  means 
worth-ship  of  our  faith,  the  worship  of 
God  means  the  giving  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  God  to  you.  There  is  no  need 
to  enlarge  upon  the  practical  value  of 
audible  expression,  the  hymn,  prayer 
and  service  are  all  voices  of  it." 

"The  Business  Side  of  the  Church" 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Pay- 
son  of  Berkeley,  whose  experience  quali- 
fies him  to  speak  with  authority.  He  be- 
gan his  talk  by  saying  that  "We  usually 
leave  the  business  side  of  the  churches  to 
a  kind  providence." 

Mr.  Payson  added,  "We  have  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  which 
in  itself  is  well  organized,  has  consider- 
able funds,  and  properties  which  it  holds 
and  administers  systematically  and  in  a 
buisness-like  way.  We  have  our  local 
Conferences  covering  certain  specified 
territories,  and  we  have  our  local 
churches.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  institutions  will  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  and  co-operate  in 
their  business  activities  to  their  mutual 
advantage." 

INIr.  Payson's  paper  started  a  discus- 
sion in  which  ]\Ir.  Stone.  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr. 
iMurdock  and  Mr.  INIcReynolds  took  part. 

"The  ]\Tinister"s  Problems,"  by  Rev. 
William  Day  Simonds,  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  day  for  discussions.  ^Ir. 
Simonds  said  he  did  not  like  his  subject, 
but  he  plunged  into  it  hurriedly  and 
gave  an  outline  of  the  problems  that 
sometimes  confront  ministers,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  influence  them  often  beyond 
the  point  of  what  they  know  to  be  duty. 
IMr.  Simonds  could  not  remain  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  which  was  carried  on 
by  ]\Tr.  Stone.  :\rr.  Leavitt.  :\rr.  Clayton. 
Mr.  Lathrop,  ^Ir.  Reed  and  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  last  address  of  the  forenoon  was 
l)v  Prof.  Jefferson  Elmore  of  Stanford 
TTniversity,  "The  Layman's  Point  of 
View."  Professor  Elmore  said  "The  lay- 
man should  be  sent  aAvav  from  church  in 
a  religious  frame  of  mind,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  as  of  exaltation.      The  service 
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should  not  be  long.  It  should  be  in  one 
key,  that  is,  the  impression  of  the  service 
should  be  the  same  from  start  to  finish. 
Congregational  singing  was  more  apt  to 
be  in  harmony  than  solo  singing.  To 
read  from  the  bible  and  then  from  Cic- 
ero was  out  of  harmony.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  a  church  is 
for.  The  layman  is  apt  to  be  a  reformer 
himself  and  does  not  care  to  hear  about 
reforms  on  Sunday,  neither  does  he  care 
to  hear  of  literature  or  art  or  even 
science.  Science  is  not  gospel,  it  cannot 
save  a  man's  soul;  souls  are  saved  by 
faith.  A  minister  is  authority  in  spirit- 
ual life,  but  he  is  not  apt  to  be  an  expert 
in  politics.  He  must  be  a  prophet  and 
from  the  pulpit  must  come  a  message 
that  will  touch  the  springs  of  life." 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

At  1  p.  M.  luncheon  was  served  as  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  2  o'clock  the  after- 
noon session  opened  with  the  reading  of 
a  letter  by  President  Davis  from  Rev. 
Clay  McCauley,  superintendent  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

The  letter  gave  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  liberal 
thought,  and  closed  with  the  prediction 
of  a  coming  dominance  in  the  world  of  a 
helpful  internationalism. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was 
by  Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  "The  Civic 
Church."  As  Mr.  Reed  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Palo  Alto,  the  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Leavitt. 

Mr.  Reed  said,  "One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  is  the  place  and  work  of 
a  church  in  the  life  of  a  city,"  and  he 
closed  his  paper  with  a  quotation  from 
Judge  Lindsey,  which  in  strong  language 
revealed  the  need  of  a  civic  church. 

On  account  of  illness,  Prof.  Burt  Estes 
Howard  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
Rev.  George  W.  Fuller  of  Spokane  gave 
some  personal  testimony  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pulpit  and  politics. 

He  said:  "As  a  duty  I  am  glad  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  child  labor  or  civic 
righteousness.  Such  sermons  have  a 
value,  although  I  always  feel  that 
my  li.steners  knoAv  all  about  these 
things.  I  will  admit  I  prefer  to 
preach  a  different  kind  of  sermon. 
A  minister  cannot  avoid  getting 
mixed  up  in  politics,  but  it  need  not  be 


disastrous.  I  believe  a  minister  cannot 
enter  into  any  welfare  movements  with- 
out danger  of  getting  into  politics,  as  he 
must  do  his  work  like  a  citizen  and  a 
man,  but  he  can  preserve  an  even  spirit 
and  need  not  act  in  any  way  irritating." 

]\rr.  Murdock's  remarks,  which  fol- 
lowed, were  in  reference  to  Prof.  El- 
more's paper.  In  conclusion  he  said 
"Religion  that  is  not  religious  is  not 
worth  having.'' 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  out  of  both  the  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  churches,  who 
had  put  into  practice  the  principles 
taught  by  true  worship. 

Mr.  Goodridge  said  he  thought  these 
problems  were  an  inspiration  to  a  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Leavitt  said  he  was  only  sorry 
that  there  was  no  time  to  tell  how  the 
churches  could  go  about  these  problems. 
Mr.  Leavitt  then  introduced  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Wedge,  who  is,  as  he  said, 
"a  worker  among  men."  Mr.  Wedge 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  his  per- 
sonal work  among  the  most  degraded  of 
those  who  live  in  Barbary  Coast.  He  told 
how  many  had  been  brought  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  their  degradation  and  closed 
by  saying  that  he  believed  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  human  could  be  touched  if 
we  only  had  the  patience  to  persevere 
until  the  right  chord  was  struck. 

The  president  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  consider  the  advisability  and 
possibility  of  providing  means  to  enable 
this  young  man  to  continue  his  work. 

Thursday  Evening. 
In  the  evening  a  platform  meeting  was 
held  in  the  church  auditorium.  The  first 
address  was  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin  of  Los 
Angeles.  His  subject  was  "The  Liberal 
Gospel  for  America."  ]\Ir.  Hodgins  said 
in  part:  "The  word  liberal  is  very 
elastic.  Every  one's  gospel  is  liberal. 
The  gospel  for  America  is  the  one  he 
himself  holds.  This  Avorld  was  «never 
more  fit  to  live  in  than  now.  But  it  is 
incomplete  and  our  call  is  to  make  it 
more  fit.  To  the  man  without  imagina- 
tion this  natural  world  is  unforgiving, 
life  is  a  strnugle.  We  believe  in  an  up 
grade,  but  he  has  had  all  the  climbing 
he  wants,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  discour- 
agements, a  rational,  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  this  world  is  do- 
ing much  to  emancipate  this  sort  of  n\an. 
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"In  the  past  fifty  years  man  has  gained 
greatly  in  his  mastery  over  nature,  and 
under- the  influence  of  thLs  mastery  this 
old  world  blooms  into  beauty." 

Mr.  Simonds's  address  on  the  "World 
Movement  in  Religion"  was  partially  as 
follows:  "This  world  movement  in  lib- 
eralism is  in  part  rebellion  and  in  part 
revolution.  It  is  a  noble  rebellion,  it  is 
a  glorious  revolution.  All  liberalism 
begins  in  protest.  The  world  movement 
of  liberalism  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  new  age  of  science  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  the  child  of  that  democracy  which 
gives  to  man  the  right  to  think  and  to 
live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way.  This 
world  movement  is  irresistible.  AVher- 
ever  there  is  a  university,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  liberalism.  Institutions  may  pass 
away,  the  Unitarian  church  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  spirit  of  liberalism  is  im- 
mortal, for  it  is  the  soul  of  progress." 

The  last  address  of  the  evening  was  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  The  subject  was 
"The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  what  is  not  the  relig- 
ion of  an  educated  man.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  things 
men  quarrel  over.  Religion  is  not  bound 
up  in  what  is  untrue,  unrevealed,  irrele- 
vant or  irreligious.  Creeds  are  untrue, 
and  mysteries  unrevealed,  ceremonies  ir- 
relevant, and  war  and  domination  irrelig- 
'■  ious.  Wisdom  is  knowing  what  we  ought 
to  do.  Virtue  is  doing  what  we  know  we 
ought  to  do.  Religion  is  what  keeps  a  man 
up  to  do  that  which  he  knows  he  ought  to 
do.  Religion  makes  a  man  at  home  in  a 
world  of  light,  order  and  justice.  This 
is  God's  world  here  and  now.  The  edu- 
cated man  is  free  from  superstition. 
Nothing  endures  save  rational  intelli- 
gence. His  ideals  are  those  of  love,  ser- 
vice and  patience,  he  is  not  worried  over 
details.  The  religion  of  an  educated  man 
consists  in  knowing  the  world  better, 
knowing  men  better,  knowing  how  to 
make  the  conduct  of  life  better.  He  is 
ready  to  do  what  needs  doing,  and  he  is 
doing  his  best  whoso  service  is  perfect 
freedom." 

Frid.w  Morning. 

The  session  opened  at  10  a.  m.  with  a 
devotional  service  led  by  Rev.  0.  P. 
Shrout  of  San  Jose.  Before  the  subject 
for  the  morning  was  begun.  ]Mr.  Leavitt 
brought  before  the  Conference  a  matter 
that  was  spoken  of  at  the  previous  ses- 


sion— the  missionary  work  on  Barbary 
Coast  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Wedge. 
Mr.  Leavitt  asked  that  the  Conference 
stand  behind  this  young  man  in  the  work 
he  has  undertaken.  The  Bay  churches 
would,  of  course,  bear  the  largest  part  of 
the  expense,  and,  if  necessary,  all  of  it, 
for  a  trial  of  a  few  months.  In  a  sense, 
the  responsibility  of  this  cesspool  of 
iniquity  belonged  to  the  whole  Coast,  as 
San  Francisco  was  used  as  a  jumping-off 
place  for  the  world. 

^Ir.  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz  said  he  want- 
ed to  have  a  hand  in  this  work  and  hoped 
the  Conference  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  "do  something." 

]\Ir.  Lathrop  asked  that  the  experiment 
be  tried,  that  all  moneys  contributed  for 
this  purpose  come  through  the  Confer- 
ence treasury. 

Mr.  Leavitt  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  look  well 
into  this  matter.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Stone, 
duly  seconded  and  carried,  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  committee  be  appointed 
who  shall  undertake  this  work  and  be  em- 
powered to  act.  The  Conference  en- 
dorsed the  action  and  the  chairman 
appointed  ^Ir.  Lathrop,  ]\lr.  Stone  and 
^Ir.  Leavitt  as  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. Quite  a  number  of  delegates  made 
specific  pledges  for  their  churches,  and 
no  doubt  remained  that  the  effort  to 
reach  out  and  do  something  would  be  ade- 
quately made. 

Mr.  Clorham  of  Seattle  opened  the 
part  of  session  devoted  to  Sunday-school 
work,  and  from  his  experience  as  a  super- 
intendent for  several  years  gave  many 
Mise  hints  and  suggestions.  He  laid 
stress  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  as  did  also  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port- 
land :  that  the  children  shouhl  feel  that 
theirs  is  really  a  junior  church,  that 
the  Sunday-school  is  not  a  place  for 
entertainment. 

^Ir.  Corham  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
young  children  reaching  the  church.  He 
closed  by  urging  that  all  talk  of  finances 
be  barred  in  the  Sunday-school.  Let  the 
churches  struggle  with  the  money  prob- 
lem, but  let  the  offerings  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday-school  be  silent. 

^Ir.  Fuller  of  Spokane  told  of  a  similar 
experience  with  the  children  of  his 
Sunday-scliool.  It  was  the  voice  of  all 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  that 
srreater  effort  should  be  made  bv  Unitar- 
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ian  parents  to  bring  or  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Sunday-school  of  their  own 
faith. 

Mr.  Murdock  took  the  chair  and  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  discussion  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Bond  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Mrs.  Sears  of  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Cruzan,  Mr. 
Baker  and  others. 

The  program  of  the  forenoon  contin- 
ued with  a  paper  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of 
Eureka,  on  "What  Has  the  Liberal 
Church  to  Offer  to  Young  People  ?"  Mr. 
Baker  said  in  part,  "Are  we  certain  that 
we  have  something  distinctive  to  offer? 
The  orthodox  churches  demand  an  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not, 
I  find  a  distinctive  opening. 

"When  I  hear  our  young  people  speak 
of  their  faith  with  sparkling  eyes,  I  feel 
that  the  consciousness  of  something  seri- 
ous has  come  home  to  them,  and  it  is  my 
problem  to  get  these  young  people  of  in- 
sight to  influence  others  waiting  for  the 
word  of  religion  which  our  churches 
have  to  give,  and  I  find  them  willing  to 
express  their  faith  if  they  only  have 
encouragement." 

This  was  followed  by  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Goodridge  of  Santa  Barbara,  "What  Can 
Young  People  Do  for  the  Church?"  Mr. 
Goodridge  spoke  convincingly  of  how 
much  the  young  can  do  for  the  church 
and  gave  many  specific  and  encouraging 
instances  of  what  they  had  done.  He 
said  that  the  young  are  a  necessity  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  minister  of  any  church, 
even  their  indiscretions  are  needed. 

Mr.  Lathrop  of  Berkeley  spoke  of  the 
young  people's  religious  union,  the  na- 
tional body. 

The  committee  on  nomination  reported 
as  follows : 

Directors  whose  terms  will  expire  in 
1913 — Mr.  Francis  Cutting,  Oakland; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gorham,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Mixon,  Woodland;  Judge  N.  P.  Conrey, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the 
ballot,  and  the  directors  as  mentioned 
were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Mixon  moved  that  the  next  Con- 
ference be  held  in  the  south.  This  mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  carried.  Mr. 
Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles  proposed  that 
San  Diego  be  given  the  privilege  to  be 
the  host,  as  the  church  would  be  com- 
pleted by  January,  1911.  Provided  San 
Diego  could  not  maintain  the  proposi- 


tion, then  Los  Angeles  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  Conference  for  1911. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
the  following,  all  of  which  were  adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churches  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  and  thank  the 
minister  and  his  people  who  have  made 
these  days  of  work  a  season  also  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches,  now  met 
in  its  twenty-fifth  annual  session,  tender 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Davis,  president  of  the  Conference, 
upon  his  happy  completion  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Conference,  by  filling  the 
position  of  leadership  which  he  held 
when  this  group  of  churches  first  banded 
together  for  united  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches  in  session 
at  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting.  May 
11-13,  1910,  the  centennial  year  of  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  very 
week  that  marks  the  semi-centennial  of 
his  too  early  and  lamented  death,  desires 
to  put  upon  its  records  its  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  wide  and  enduring 
service  of  this  man  of  God,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  his  own  time,  and 
now  numbered  in  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  prophets  of  all  time,  and  in  doing 
this  the  Conference  would  adopt  as  its 
own  tribute  the  words  of  the  memorial 
tablet  now  happily  placed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1836:  "Theodore  Parker,  1810-1860: 
Preacher,  reformer,  scholar,  master  of 
Avide  learning  applied  to  human  uses  by 
frank  and  unsparing  speech :  Fearless 
follower  of  Jesus,  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth :  Lover  of  righteousness,  hater  of 
iniquity:  A  hero  in  fight,  a  saint  in 
prayer :  He  proclaimed  as  human  intui- 
tions the  perfection  of  God,  the  author- 
ity of  conscience,  the  assurance  of  im- 
mortality." 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches  in  session 
in  San  Francisco  at  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual meeting  sends  hearty  greetings  to 
the  Western  Unitarian  Conference  con- 
vening in  Chicago  the  coming  week.   The 
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younger  Conference  recognizes  the  ser- 
vice of  the  older  Conference  in  all  that 
the  latter  has  done  to  nationalize  our 
Unitarian  movement  and  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom  and  faith, 
in  which  that  movement  had  its  origin. 
The  Conference  sends  the  most  cordial 
greetings  by  one  of  its  members,  Kev. 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  dean  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,  who 
is  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches  in  session 
in  San  Francisco,  at  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual meeting,  sends  hearty  greetings  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association 
upon  the  approaching  eighty-fifth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  older  and  national 
organization.  "As  far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west,"  in  the  words  of  the  old  psalm- 
ist, the  distance  in  space  does  not  dim 
our  source  of  common  interests,  common 
sympathies,  and  common  aims,  as  mem- 
bers of  one  fold  and  fellowship.  But 
very  few  of  us  can  ever  be  present  at  the 
]May  anniversary  in  Boston,  but  many  of 
us  have,  at  times,  had  that  pleasure.  This 
most  cordial  message  of  greeting  is  sent 
by  the  Conference  to  the  Association 
through  one  of  its  members  happily  to 
be  present — Rev.  Earl  INIorse  Wilbur, 
dean  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  ^Ministry. 

]\Irs.  J.  G.  Lemmon  of  Oakland,  who 
would  be  present  at  the  International 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  was  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  carry  a  word  of 
greeting  from  this  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence, and  the  directors  were  empowered 
to  appoint  others  who  might  be  able  to 
attend.  A  committee  consisting  of  ]\Ir. 
Leavitt,  Mr.  Hodgin  and  IMrs.  E.  G. 
Spencer  was  appointed  to  draft  a  letter 
of  greeting  to  the  International  Congress. 

On  motion,  the  matter  of  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year  was  referred  to  the 
board  of  directors,  who  were  instructed 
to  report  as  to  subsequent  appropriations 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Leavitt  then  read  the  following 
telegram  from  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation : 

Boston,  ^lass. 

Affectionate  greetings  of  onr  national 
fellowship  to  Pacific  Conference  and 
First  Chnreh.  Samttel  A.  Eliot. 


Friday  Afternoon. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a 
luncheon  served  by  the  women  of  the 
church. 

The  afternoon  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Woman's  Alliances.  First  in  order  came 
the  reading  of  the  reports  from  the  alli- 
ances. All  responded  excepting  Pomona. 
Each  told  the  same  story  as  of  years  gone 
by,  of  work  for  and  devotion  to  its 
church.  There  was  a  widely  increased 
number  of  those  telling  of  contributions 
to  sister  churches  east  and  west.  In  fact 
never  have  these  reports  been  so  per- 
vaded with  a  spirit  of  denominational 
helpfulness. 

To  a  listener  it  was  in  a  way  pathetic 
to  hear  that  so  much  had  been  given  by 
alliances,  many  of  them  young,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  struggling  with  finan- 
cial difficulties,  but  it  all  rang  true  to 
the  tenets  of  our  faith. 

A  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  the  Church"  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Wattles  of  Berkeley,  and  one  on  "Alli- 
ance Work,"  written  by  Mrs.  Baurhyte 
of  Los  Angeles,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Hod- 
gin.  These  papers  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

Then  came  an  hour  of  music,  greatly 
enjoyed,  arranged  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Stadt- 
muller.  The  program  closed  with  "The 
Ballad  of  Despair."  a  dramatic  poem 
from  the  French  of  Henry  Munger,  set 
to  music  by  Bemberg. 

At  4  p.  M.  there  was  held  a  largely 
attended  communion  service  in  the 
church  auditorium.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted most  impressivelv  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot  of  Portland  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hos- 
mer  of  Berkeley. 

Friday  E\t:ning. 

At  6  :30  p.  M.  the  delegates  and  their 
friends  attended  a  banquet  and  recep- 
tion at  Fairmont  Hotel,  tendered  them 
l)y  the  Unitarian  Club,  a  report  of  which 
appears  elsewhere. 

Saturday.  ^May  14th. 

Berkeley  Day. 
]\lany  of  the  delegates  took  an  early 
boat  and  reached  Berkeley  in  time  for 
the  play  of  "(Edii)ns  the  King."  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Greek  Theatre  by  univer- 
sity students  and  professors.  The  audi- 
ence came  away  loud  in  praise  of  the 
acting  and  of  the  delightful  music. 
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Liincheon  was  served  to  the  Confer- 
ence visitors  to  the  number  of  108  by  the 
women  of  the  Berkeley  church  in  their 
new  Unity  Hall.  The  social  hour  which 
followed  was  another  pleasant  feature 
for  those  who  would  soon  leave  for  their, 
homes. 

At  2 :30  p.  M.  the  exercises  of  the 
third  commencement  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  Ministry  were  held 
in  the  church  auditorium.  After  the 
procession  of  the  students  with  Dean 
Wilbur,  the  trustees  and  others,  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Good- 
ridge  of  Santa  Barbara.  Then  followed 
the  singing-  of  a  hymn. 

Dean  Wilbur  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school 
and  spoke  most  feelingly  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Edith  King  Davis,  who  was  one  of 
the  trustees  and  founders  of  the  school. 
Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
has  been  donated  by  eighteen  givers  to 
make  an  increase  in  the  faculty  possible. 
Dean  Wilbur  was  followed  by  Presi- 
dent Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  said  in  part: 
"Every  member  of  the  university  re- 
joices that  this  school  is  in  Berkeley.  It 
is  not  here  to  give  men  recipes,  but  to 
develop  in  the  young  a  fitting  attitude 
towards  life  that  will  make  up  character. 
We  need  the  priest,  but  we  need  more 
the  prophet,  and  most  of  all  the  citizen 
and  man." 

After  a  solo  by  ]\Irs.  John  Howard 
Lathrop,  delightfully  sung,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot  of  Portland,  Oregon,  gave  the  com- 
mencement address.  His  subject,  "Four 
Points  of  Emphasis  in  the  Work  of  the 
Church,"  was  handled  in  a  way  both 
convincing  and  eloquent. 

He  said,  "The  first  point  to  empha- 
size in  this  work  is  freedom,  true  free- 
dom. The  second,  the  present  hour ;  the 
third  is  humanism,  and  the  fourth  social 
interest." 

After  the  closing  of  these  exercises 
the  visitors  were  all  invited  to  a  recep- 
tion held  in  the  school  building  about  a 
block  distant.  The  building  is  in  no  way 
adequate,  but  the  location  is  ideal,  and 
an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  a  school  of  which  all  Unitarians 
will  be  proud. 

Sunday,  May  15tit. 
The   Conference   closed  with   a  union 
service  at  the  San  Francisco  church.    In 


the  pulpit  with  Mr.  Leavitt  were  the  fol- 
lowing ministers :  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot, 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fuller,  Rev.  J.  II.  Lathrop, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Ilosmer,  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin, 
Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout,  and 
Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

Mr.  Leavitt  opened  the  service.  Mr. 
Baker  led  in  the  responsive  service ;  Mr. 
Leavitt  read  the  bible  lessons,  and  the 
Beatitudes  with  responses  by  the  choir. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  INIr.  Hosmer. 
^Ir.  Cruzan  announced  the  first  hymn 
and  ]Mr.  Shrout  the  second. 

The  subject  of  the  three  addresses  was 
"Religion  and  Life."  I\Ir.  Fuller,  the 
first  speaker,  took  the  story  of  Jacob's 
ladder  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  wnth 
the  three  topics  of  knowledge,  inspira- 
tion and  consolation. 

]\Ir.  Hodgin  approached  the  subject 
from  the  text,  "Whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

]Mr.  Eliot  of  Portland  first  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  in  the 
place  occupied  in  the  younger  days  of  his 
ministry.  He  brought  greetings  from 
his  church  in  Portland. 

]\Ir.  Eliot  treated  th.e  subject  of  "Re- 
ligion and  Life"  from  the  point  of  one- 
ness. He  said  the  words  should  be  writ- 
ten as  one  word  with  no  hyphens,  and 
closed  with  the  hope  that  one  word  could 
be  for  all,  one  fact. 

Mr.  Lathrop  of  Berkeley  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

This  most  beautiful  service  brought  to 
a  close  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference — a  Conference 
successful  in  every  way,  in  attendance  of 
delegates,  in  program,  and  in  all  that 
goes  to  fill  one  with  courage  and  hope. 

*  #    * 

"I  should  have  been  glad  for  a  few 
more  years  of  work.  But  I  am  content: 
it  is  all  right  as  it  is.  exactly  right.  I 
have  been  given  a  beautiful  life,  very 
beautiful  if  this  is  death,  then  it  is  beau- 
tiful too.  People  have  said  it  is  dread- 
ful: but  it  is  sweet.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  death  at  all.  but  larger  life.  And 
the  future  is  beautiful.  I  am  not  going 
away :  I  shall  be  with  you." — Last  words 
of  Eliza  R.  Sunderland. 

*  *    * 

"True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within, 
not  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad." 
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The  Worship  Side  of  the  Church. 

By  Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop. 

[Address    at    the    Pacific    Coast    Conference, 
May  12,  1910.] 

I   am   somewhat   uncertain,   from   the 
wording  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me, 
whether  it  is  expected  that  I  should  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  problems  presented  to 
modern   church   worship   or  the   signifi- 
cance of  worship  itself.      I  shall  there- 
fore touch  briefly  upon  both.     It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  foreword  to  the  program 
of  the  Conference,  as  announced  in  the 
Pacific  Unitarian,  that  the  committee 
considers   worship    as    among   the    most 
practical  functions  of  the  church.     And 
I  hope  we  are  all  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee, especially  in  these  days,  when,  as 
President  Faunce  points  out  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  January  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  ThcoJogij,  "a 
wave  of  recession  from  public  worship  is 
sweeping  over  the  land  at  the  same  time 
that   a   wave   of   social   consciousness   is 
obvious.  .  .  .  Just  when  men  are  getting 
together  as  never  before  there  is  an  in- 
creasing disinclination   to   assemble   for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship."     From 
every  side  the  church  is  urged  to  rouse 
itself   to    perform    its    functions    as    an 
agency  for  social  betterment,  and  there 
is  serious  danger  lest  an  over-emphasis 
may  force  it  to  lose  its  balance  to  the 
neglect  of  its  primary  function.     In  his 
crystal-clear    analysis    of    the    religious 
problem.  Hoffding  sounds  the  warning. 
He   is   discussing,  the   excellent    philan- 
thropic work  which  the  church  of  to-day 
is  undertaking  and  concludes:  "Rut  the 
advantage  which  philanthropy  gains  by 
spending  neither  time  nor  strength   in 
thought  cannot  in  the  long  run  make  up 
for  the  disadvantage  to  which  spiritual 
life  is  exposed — by  the  neglect  of  the  free 
discussion  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions  in   life."     When   George   Burman 
Foster   visited   us   some   two   years   auo 
he  took  as  a  text  for  the  consideration 
of  the  function  of  the  church  the  words 
of  Paul  at  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans — "T  long  to  see  you.  that  T 
may  be  comforted  in  you.  each  of  us  by 
the  other's  faith,  both  yours  and  mine." 
Now,   that  is  exactly  the  meaning  and 
value  of  common  worship,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  this  man  worship  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  church  exists. 


If  I  may  be  permitted  to  undertake  a 
definition  of  religion,  I  will  say  that  it 
is  the  faith  that  the  best  in  life  is  the 
most  real  and  eternal ;  that,  as  this  uni- 
verse conserves  all  its  physical  forces,  so 
somehow  it  conserves  its  values.     This  is 
a  faith  in  no  way  to  be  proved  logically 
nor  demonstrated  in  actual  experience. 
It  is  and  must  always,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  remain  a  faith.     Certainly  we  who 
passed    through    the    great    earthquake 
were  unable  to  point  out  the  operations 
of  a  law  of  the  conservation  of  value; 
and  yet  the  degree  to  which  we  were 
buoyed  up  by  such  a  faith  proved  the 
degree  to  which  we  were  able  to  face  the 
situation,  religiously.     Now.  how  comes 
such  an  unprovable  and  undemonstrable 
faith  ?    It  comes,  first  of  all.  by  an  inner 
demand  of  our  natures.     When  we  are 
about  to  fall  we  throw  out  the  hand  for 
support,  whether  the  support  be  there 
or  not.     And  then  it  comes  precisely  as 
Paul  sought  to  increase  his  faith,  "as  I 
am  comforted  in  you,  each  of  us  by  the 
other's  faith."  When  one  man  has  staked 
his  life  on  the  religious  faith  and  has 
grown  stronger  in  it  for  the  staking,  he 
infuses  in  another  a  spirit  similar  to  his 
own  and  becomes  a  center  for  the  relig- 
ious contagion.     The  church  gathers  to- 
gether, concentrates,  organizes  such  cen- 
ters, and  in  its  supreme  act  of  worship 
the   faith   of   its   members  breaks   forth 
into  audible  expression.  Worship  actually 
means  the  display  of  the  worth-ship  of 
one's  faith,   the  worship  of  God  means 
the  giving  evidence  of  the  worth  of  God 
to  you.     Need  I  enlarge  upon  the  prac- 
tical value  of  such  audible  expression  ? 
All  who  hear  it  are  encouraged  to  main- 
tain the  faith  for  themselves.     It  proves 
a   form  of  spiritual  culture.     They  are 
trained  into  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
feeling  according  to  the  faith  and  there- 
by acting  upon  it.     Hymn,  prayer,  and 
sermon  are  all  the  voices  of  it — the  voices 
of  the  present  uniting  with  the  voices  of 
the  past. 

We  hear  inuch  of  the  demand  for  prac- 
tical sermons,  but  the  most  practical  ser- 
mon, if  there  is  anytliing  practical  in 
religion  at  all.  is  the  sermon  that  is  a 
true  part  of  worship;  that  lifts  the  soul 
above  the  perplexities  that  surround  it 
and  lavs  bare  with  such  urgency  the 
|)ossibilities  of  faith  that  the  listener  for 
the    moment    beholds    his    faith    as    the 
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great  truth,  and  is  heartened  again  to 
essay  the  life  of  faith.  Alone  and  by 
ourselves,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  whether 
our  faith  may  not  be  a  peculiarity  or 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  We  need  to  know 
that  it  is  the  burden  of  the  connnon 
human  heart.  To  give  us  this  knowl- 
edge and  hold  us  to  it,  is  the  object  of 
worship.  If  religious  faith  ended  in  it- 
self, it  would  be  the  most  vicious  form 
of  emotional  indulgence.  But  to  feel 
that  the  holiest  and  best  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  eternal  has  its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  action.  It  moves  to 
the  service  of  justice  (social  justice), 
righteousness,  love — and  such  service  as 
knows  no  limit  even  in  death.  For,  what 
is  the  temporal  life  compared  with  the 
eternal  righteousness?  If  we  would  live 
we  may  only  do  so  as  the  eternal  has 
power  to  redeem  us. 

The  problems  presented  in  worship 
have  all  to  do  with  the  symbolic  forms  in 
which  worship  expresses  itself.  To  my 
mind,  all  religious  expression  is  of  the 
nature  poetry,  a  clothing  upon  our  form- 
less faith  by  images  drawn  from  the  con- 
tent of  experience.  Even  those  things 
in  which  we  say  we  believe — God,  Father 
— are  the  images  we  know  in  the  best  of 
life  used  to  express  our  conviction  of  the 
security  of  the  best.  Religiously,  God 
must  always  stand  only  for  our  highest 
ethical  ideals  and  never  be  confused  with 
a  cosmic  force  or  other  conception  which 
the  physicist  uses  as  his  tool.  Thus, 
worship  becomes  a  mode  of  ethical  cul- 
ture, and  the  means  for  faith ;  expression 
becomes  a  means  for  heightening  the 
moral  tone  of  our  lives  through  medita- 
tion and  concentration.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  can  see  no  place  for  worship  in 
such  a  purely  physical  and  unreligious 
use  of  the  word  God  as  President  Eliot 
makes  in  his  "Religion  of  the  Future." 
He  says:  "The  new  thought  of  God  will 
be  its  most  characteristic  element.  The 
twentieth  century  will  accept  literally 
and  implicitly  Paul's  statement,  *In  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being' 
— its  God  being  the  one  infinite  force. 
God  is  so  absolutely  immanent  in  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  no 
mediation  is  needed  between  him  and 
the  least  particle  of  his  creation."  God 
here  stands  for  the  physicist's  concep- 
tion, not  the  ethical  ideal,  and  surely 
there  is  not  the  least  call  to  worship  that 


which  is  one  with  and  nothing  other 
than  life  as  it  is  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent. The  God  of  worship  is  the  God  of 
the  best,  signifying  to  us  our  faith  that 
the  best  is  eternal. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  up  va- 
rious other  symbols  with  which  the  relig- 
ious faith  has  clothed  itself — the  ideal 
man,  built  out  of  the  best  of  the  best 
men,  called  the  Christ;  the  ideal  woman, 
built  out  of  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart  and  worshiped  by  some  as 
the  virgin  mother  and  by  our  own  Theo- 
dore Parker  as  the  mother-God — to  take 
up  these  and  show  how  the  ages  strength- 
en our  faith  by  the  great  faith  they  have 
expressed  in  them  all  and  what  ethical 
culture  has  resulted,  but  time  forbids. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  worship  our  task  is  to  seek  the 
poetic  symbolism  most  in  keeping  with 
our  present  mental  world  and  to  see  to 
it  that  our  symbolism  prove  rich  and  full 
enough  to  express  the  wealth  of  faith 
within  our  hearts. 

I  must  let  first  Hoffding  and  then 
Whittier  draw  my  conclusion  for  me. 
"The  church,"  says  Hoffding,  "stands  as 
the  bearer  of  a  great  tradition,  of  a 
group  of  figures  in  which  countless  gen- 
erations, under  the  influence  of,  and  in 
adherence  to,  the  great  examples  in 
whom  the  church  took  its  rise,  have  de- 
posited their  deepest  experiences  of  life 
- — everything  they  have  felt,  thought  and 
suffered  under  the  buffetings  of  fate  in 
small  things  as  well  as  great.  The  indi- 
vidual feels  that  he  has  here  before  him 
great  memories  common  to  all,  of  experi- 
ences within  the  sphere  of  the  inner  life. 
He  finds  fundamental  thoughts  which 
help  him  to  understand  himself  and  his 
own  experience.  In  the  church's  worship 
the  great  drama  of  all  the  race  is  figured, 
and  a  wide  horizon  is  here  revealed  to 
the  individual,  in  the  light  of  which  he 
views  and  estimates  his  own  life.  As 
he  participates  in  the  church's  ritual  he 
lives  through  in  ideal  fashion  the  great 
primeval  contrasts  of  life,  and  his 
feelings  become  purified  and  idealized  as 
they  become  associated  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  typical  events,  the  memory  of 
which  the  church  celebrates." 

"And  so  I  find  it  -u-ell  to  come 
For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room, 
For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 
Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control — 
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The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 

More  earnestly  our  common  needs; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, 

I  tread  upon  my  lettered  pride, 

And,  lowest  seated,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity. 

Confess  the  universal  want, 

And  share  whatever  heaven  may  grant^ 

Heart  answers  heart;  in  one  desire 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire." 


Unitarian  Club 

It  was  a  brilliant  company  that  assem- 
bled at  the  Hotel  Fairmont  on  the 
annual  ladies'  night.  It  was  also  a  com- 
plimentary banquet  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference.  The  Club 
has  always  entertained  the  ministers 
within  its  reach,  but  on  this  occasion 
their  wives  also  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  the  organization. 

At  a  long  table  on  the  north  side  of 
the  famous  ballroom  were  seated  the 
speakers  and  the  especial  guests  and 
notables.  The  other  participants  occu- 
pied beautifully  decorated  circular  tables 
in  groups  of  six  or  eight. 

There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
Unitarians  were  ever  accused  of  being 
cold.  Brisk  conversation,  kindly  good- 
Avill,  and  delicate  consideration  were 
everj^where  in  evidence.  Some  men  who 
owned  perfectly  good  dress  suits  left 
them  at  home  that  their  delegate  friends, 
who  were  temporarily  without  them, 
might  l)e  more  comfortable  in  having 
company.  When  the  excellent  but 
somewhat  superfluous  dinner  was  finally 
ended,  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  the  ver- 
satile president,  rapped  for  order  and 
let  loose  a  flow  of  pleasantry  introducing 
the  serious  discussion  of  the  evening. 

]Mr.  Chester  Rowell  was  announced  as 
the  first  speaker,  but  his  preference  for 
being  the  last  was  cheerfully  acceded  to, 
and  thus,  once  again,  the  last,  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  became 
first.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  the 
firm,  decided  tones  of  the  prophet  of 
Santa  Cruz.  He  retains  the  direct, 
straightforward  habits  of  his  early  busi- 
ness life,  and  marshals  his  militant  ideal- 
ism in  good  order.  He  has  clear  convic- 
tions and  he  puts  them  strongly  as 
though  he  had  no  room  in  his  mind  for 
doubts. 

He  spoke  on  "The  Twentieth  Centurv' 
Minister,"  and  pictured  a  man  on  fire 
for  a  revival  of  righteousness  and  jus- 


tice. He  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  now 
and  here,  and  the  wisdom  of  dealing 
with  one  world  at  a  time.  His  appeal 
was  for  a  minister  and  a  church  that 
should  better  conditions,  stand  strongly 
for  morality,  and  be  practically  helpful 
in  uplifting  humanity.  He  referred  to 
the  changed  position  of  the  church  since 
science  had  come  to  its  own  and  the 
world  had  found  that  true  religion  and 
morality  were  inseparable,  and  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  manliness  in  the  pulpit 
and  helpfulness  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell  of  Fresno  is 
by  profession  a  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher.  He  might  be  a  preacher,  and 
sometimes  he  is.  This  was  one  of  the 
times.  His  subject  was  "God  and  Mam- 
mon," and  he  even  took  the  familiar  text 
touching  the  inability  of  serving  both. 
He  is  a  vigorous  speaker,  with  a  good 
vocabulary^  an  immediate  grasp  of  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  more  important  still 
he  has  something  to  say.  He  remarked 
that  it  seemed  to  be  his  fate  to  talk  poli- 
tics when  he  met  Unitarians. 

He  recalled  the  Santa  Barbara  Con- 
ference two  years  ago,  where  he  made  the 
preliminary  announcement  of  a  move- 
ment that  afterward  took  form  as 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  leagiie,  and  was 
the  first  outbreak  of  a  spirit  of  re- 
volt that  now  animates  so  many 
troublesome  insurgents.  There  were 
those  present  who  remembered  vividly 
the  surprise  when  this  young  David 
at  that  time  defied  the  giant  po- 
litical machine  and  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  Goliath  would  bite  the 
dust.  He  was  very  plain  spoken  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  name  the  political 
bureau  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
as  the  source  of  corruption.  Since  that 
time  he  has  done  his  full  part  in  turning 
his  prophecy  into  fact,  and  while  the  end 
is  not  yet  it  seems  perceptibly  nearer. 

His  talk  at  this  dinner  was  equally 
fearless  and  rang  true  in  every  note.  He 
alluded  to  the  low  ideals  of  life  prevalent 
in  many  quarters,  but  with  no  pessimistic 
gloom  or  weak  \vhine.  He  spoke  of  the 
newsj)apers  and  made  clear  the  diflficulty 
of  conducting  them  on  a  hiuh  plane,  but 
scoffed  the  impossibility  of  it.  A  news- 
paper was  a  preacher,  but  it  was  also  a 
manufactured',  subject  to  the  laws  of 
business,  dependent  upon  support  and 
compelled   to   command    it.      Thi^    white 
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paper  required  to  conduct  a  great  daily 
for  a  week  cost  enough  to  run  all  the 
churches  of  the  Conference  for  a  3^ear, 
and  yet  it  was  true  that  in  the  news- 
paper world,  as  elsewhere,  character  in 
the  long  run  tells,  and  it  was  being 
proven  everywhere  that  an  upright,  hon- 
orable, reliable  journal  has  the  advan- 
tage and  can  succeed.  The  server  of 
Mammon,  everywhere,  might  gain  tem- 
porary advantage,  but  with  the  server 
of  God  was  the  final  triumph. 

He  spoke  with  the  impetuous  earnest- 
ness that  springs  from  a  full  heart  and 
absolute  confidence  and  he  carried  his 
audience  with  him  in  every  word. 

The  honor  of  closing  the  discussion 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Harris  Wein- 
stock,  than  whom  no  man  in  the  State 
enjoys  higher  regard  and  confidence. 
He  is  an  easy  speaker  with  a  manner 
that  seems  cultured  to  the  verge  of  ele- 
gance, and  yet  he  is  a  plain,  self-edu- 
cated business. man.  He  remarked  to  a 
friend  not  long  ago  that  he  never  felt 
more  at  home  than  when  he  was  with 
"a  bunch  of  Unitarians."  He  showed  it 
in  his  address,  which  was  extempo- 
raneous, in  a  conversational  rather  than 
an  oratorical  key,  but  clearly  held  and 
cleanly  expressed. 

He  spoke  on  "Hurting  Business"  with 
special  reference  to  the  claims  of  the 
class' now  in  political  control,  that  busi- 
ness is  interfered  with  and  suffers  loss 
when  there  is  restriction  of  personal 
privilege  in  the  matter  of  indulgence. 
He  did  not  mince  matters  and  left  no 
uncertainty  as  to  where  he  stood.  He 
had  facts  and  figures  to  back  up  his  con- 
clusions, citing  the  contrasted  records  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  A  fine 
opportunity  is  afforded  since  each  has 
reversed  its  policy  quite  recently,  and 
reversed  in  opposite  directions.  Los  An- 
geles under  Mayor  Harper  was  pretty 
nearly  wide  open,  while  under  Mayor 
Alexander  it  is  practically  closed.  San 
Francisco  under  Mayor  Taylor  was  not 
to  say  closed,  but  in  comparison  with 
present  conditions  with  IMayor  iNIcCarthy 
as  the  exponent  of  liberty,  and  Connnis- 
sioner  Flannery,  the  admitted  friend  of 
bunco  men,  and  himself  a  saloon-keeper, 
at  the  head  of  the  police  department,  it 
is  so  very  open  that  by  comparison  its 
former   condition   was   oyster-like.      He 


read  letters  from  friends  in  Los  Angeles, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  marked  im- 
provement in  business,  to  the  lessened 
arrests,  to  the  fewer  failures,  to  the  les- 
sened number  of  houses  to  rent  since 
decency  was  insisted  upon  apd  vice  was 
prosecuted,  and  then  he  turned  to  San 
Francisco  and  quoted  figures  that  pain- 
fully showed  the  effects  of  the  new  re- 
gime— lessened  business,  more  vacant 
houses,  more  failures,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  disquiet  and  dread. 

For  this  condition  he  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility, not  upon  the  labor  party, 
nor  on  their  allies,  the  saloon  interests, 
but  on  the  business  men  who  had  made 
possible  such  a  condition  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  self-interest,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  disgrace  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  tainted  dollars. 

He  was  unsparing  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  men  actuated  by  low  business 
ideals  and  pointed  out  the  better  way  of 
standiDg  by  a  clean  city  and  all  that  it 

typified. 

*  *    * 

A  Saint  Not  in  the  Calendar. 

She  wears  no  weed,  but  goes  her  ways 
And  cheerful  drops  her  dole  of  days 

Adown  Life's  rosary — 
Each  breath  an  instant  answered  prayer 
Not  for  release,  but  strength  to  bear 

Trial  triumphantly. 

Beset  by  sorrow,  loss  and  care 

Which  none  may  comfort,  none  may  share, 

And  none  can  fully  know; 
She  smiles  with  such  a  tender  grace 
That  hunted  souls  for  resting-place 

To  her  sweet  presence  go. 

By  her  own  sorrows  uuforgot. 

She  ofttimes  gives  what  she  hath  not — 

Eespite  from  pain  and  care. 
But  pain  and  care  are  tools  that  she 
Uses  to  shape  more  perfectly 

A  soul  already  fair. 

— Henrietta  E.  Eliot. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

*  #     * 

"Versatility  as  an  injurious  posses- 
sion, since  it  never  can  be  greatness.  It 
misleads  you  in  your  calculations  from 
its  very  agreeability,  and  it  inevitably 
disappoints  you  in  any  great  trust  from 
its  want  of  depth.  A  versatile  man,  to 
be  safe  from  execration,  should  never 
soar ;  mediocrity  is  sure  of  detection." — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Bellingham,  Washington.  —  The 
Easter  service  was  attended  by  congre- 
gation and  Sunday-school.  The  pres- 
ence of  others  who  wished  to  hear  a  Uni- 
tarian's belief  in  immortality  added  to 
the  number  so  that  the  regular  seating 
*  capacity  was  fully  occupied.  There  is 
room  for  added  seats  in  the  chapel  and 
more  will  be  ordered  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial occasions. 

The  society  has  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Kev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  to  which  the  society 
owes  much  for  its  present  state  of 
grace.  There  was  the  usual  morning 
service.  Mr.  Wilson  preached  in  the 
evening  at  a  special  service  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  chapel.  All  available  space 
was  filled  with  temporary  seats.  The 
following  noon  men  of  the  church  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
farewell  luncheon  with  Mr.  Wilson.  His 
sermon  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
scholarship,  reverence  and  inspiration, 
and  personally  he  will  be  regarded  as  a 
friend  by  all  who  met  him. 

]\Irs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  National  Alliance,  spoke 
briefly  at  a  morning  service  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  more  in  detail  to  the  Alli- 
ance in  the  afternoon.  ^Irs.  Davis  will 
be  recorded  as  the  first  woman  to  speak 
in  the  new  chapel.  Always  energetic  and 
loyal,  ]\Irs.  Davis  impressed  all  who 
heard  her  with  the  work  of  the  National 
Alliance  and  of  the  advisability  of  Alli- 
ance co-operation. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Lewis  G.  Wil- 
son and  J\Irs.  Davis,  Bellingham  has  been 
visited  by  some  one  not  as  favorable  to 
our  work.  For  six  weeks  revivals  under 
"Billy"  Sunday  are  in  progress.  He 
seeks  to  devour  everything  in  general, 
but  Unitarians  in  particular.  Certain 
ministers  who  have  conducted  a  political 
campaign  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
lowest  ward  politician  are  responsible  for 
the  revival.  I  clip  the  following  from 
his  sermon  of  last  night  to  several  thous- 
and people:  "Jesus  said  to  Pilate:  'I 
am  the  son  of  God.'  Jesus  was  either 
what  he  claimed  to  be  or  he  was  a  liar. 
If  he  was  not  the  son  of  God  he  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Jewish  outcast.  I 
say  that  any  man  who  says  that  Jesus 


was  not  the  son  of  God  is  a  liar.  Away 
with  this  miserable  Unitarian  doctrine. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  Unitarian  preacher 
slap  my  savior  in  the  face  and  not  go 
back  at  him  with  all  the  power  I  possess. 
I  don't  care  a  snap  if  Waldo  Emerson 
and  President  Taft  are  Unitarians. 
They  cut  no  ice  with  me."  (At  this 
point  Mr.  Sunday  was  interrupted  by  an 
outburst  of  cheering  that  shook  the  big 
building.)  "Whenever  any  preacher  de- 
clares against  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  saloon  man,  the  gambler,  the 
libertine,  the  hobo,  the  riff-raff  of  the 
earth  will  shout  and  applaud  him.  The 
most  insidious  heresy  of  to-day  is  that 
doctrine  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  universal  sonship  of  man." 
It  seems  well  after  consideration  to  let 
]Mr.  Sunday  fire  his  heavy  guns  before 
entering  into  any  newspaper  contro- 
versy. Congregations  at  the  chapel  con- 
tinue despite  Mr.  Sunday's  concern 
about  Unitarianism.  His  presence  will 
undoubtedly  help  Unitarianism  in  Bel- 
lingham. but  at  a  sad  price  paid  by  the 
community. 

Eugene,  Oregon. — The  First  Unitar- 
ian Church  of  Eugene  has  bought  a  lot 
for  $2,600. 

The  $1,150  required  for  cash  payment 
was  secured  as  a  loan  from  a  bank  on  a 
note  signed  by  seven  of  our  trustees. 

It  is  a  corner  lot  on  the  car  line  be- 
tween the  business  center  of  Eugene  and 
the  university. 

Los  Angeles. — Mr.  Hodgin  being  in 
attendance  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco,  the  ]nilpit  was 
supplied  on  Sundav,  INIay  loth,  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Cantrell. 

The  delegates  who  have  returned  from 
the  Conference  are  enthusiastic  over  its 
success  and  full  of  praise  of  the  delight- 
ful entertainment  so  freely  and  gener- 
ously given  by  the  First  Church  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  that  of  Berkeley. 

The  "Deestrick  Skule."  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report,  was  presented 
Mny  fith  to  a  very  good  and  appreciative 
audience  in  the  First  Church  auditorium, 
and  was  a  complete  success,  resulting 
from  studied  rehearsals  and  the  hearty 
co-operatioTi  of  members  and  friends  of 
the  church.      It   is  intended  that  these 
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characters  shall  again  appear  in  the  near 
future,  in  some  sort  of  entertainment  not 
yet  definitely  arranged. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Unity  (]\Ien"s)  Club  was  held  Friday, 
May  13th.  After  dinner  Judge  York  de- 
livered an  address  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
Humor." 

The  Liberal  League,  composed  of  the 
young  people  of  the  First  Church,  and 
other  liberal  organizations  of  the  city,  are 
preparing  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
the  last  of  May. 

Portland. — Mr.  Eliot  held  a  Parker 
memorial  service  on  May  8,  giving  us  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  using  that  beautiful 
hymn  of  Parker,  "The  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life."  This  anniversary,  tak- 
ing us  back  fifty  years  in  the  history  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  is  of  great  interest. 
As  Chad  wick  says,  "It  is  difficult  to  re- 
construct the  Unitarian  mind  that  was  so 
shocked  and  terrified  by  his  utterances  in 
the  sermon,  'The  Transient  and  Perma- 
nent in  Christianity.'  "  Truly  the  here- 
sies of  one  generation  are  the  beliefs  of 
the  next. 

Our  Alliance,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  profit  of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Davis. 
A  reception  was  given  her  on  April  21st, 
when  she  gave  a  short  but  very  interest- 
ing talk.  Visiting  Hood  River  Saturday, 
she  spent  Sunday  in  Portland,  occupying 
the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  giving  us  a 
genuine  missionary  address.  We  ease 
our  consciences  as  to  work  in  the  field  of 
foreign  missions,  but  Mrs.  Davis's  earnest 
words  ought  to  rouse  our  zeal  in  the  work 
of  home  missions.  We  need  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  truths  of  our  faith  and 
then  to  remember  how  many  places  therp 
are  where  they  never  have  been  preached, 
never  even  heard  of. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  our  Al- 
liance was  addressed  by  Rabbi  Wise  on 
"Modern  Judaism."  It  was  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views  and  was  intense- 
ly interesting. 

The  young  people  of  our  church  re- 
cently gave  a  very  interesting  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  tableaux  from  the 
characters  in  Shakespeare.  The  enter- 
tainment was  a  success  in  every  way,  the 
young  people  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  themselves. 

On  May  15th,  our  pastor  being  absent 


attending  the  Conference,  Dr.  Eliot 
filled  the  pulpit,  giving  a  sermon  appro- 
priate to  Whitsunday.  His  treatment  of 
the  topic  "Inspiration"  was  truly  in- 
spiring— his  illustrations  so  fitting,  so 
forcible,  it  was  one  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sermons. 

Redlands.  —  The     Sunday-school     of    ' 
Unity  Church  had  an  enjoyable  picnic  at 
Urbita  Springs  on  Saturday,  May  6th. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
was  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May.  The  annual  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  read,  and  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  sewing  was  held  in  Mrs. 
Power's  pleasant  garden  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  18th.  Delicious  refreshments 
of  cake  and  Russian  tea  were  served 
by  the  kind  hostess,  and  a  profitable  and 
delightful  afternoon  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Saturday  "food  sales"  recently  in- 
augurated by  the  Alliance  are  well  pat- 
ronized and  so  far  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

San  Diego. — The  architect's  plans  for 
our  new  building  are  completed  and  the 
contract  will  be  let  at  once. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  would  like  to  meet 
with  us  next  year.  We  will  gladly  re- 
ceive it,  together  with  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Conference.  Plans  will  be 
started  shortly  to  outline  our  dedicatory 
gathering.  San  Diego  will  give  the  Con- 
ference a  royal  welcome  as  is  the  custom. 
Let  the  Unitarian  watchword  for  this 
year  be  "San  Diego,  500  Strong  in 
1911." 

Nine  new  members  have  recently 
joined  us,  and  a  good  class  will  unite 
in  June.  Several  new  families  have  re- 
cently come  into  our  fold.  Last  Sunday 
a  young  lady  of  talent  and  ability  came 
to  us — "I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  I  cannot  accept  its  doctrine,  and  if 
I  kept  on  longer  I  would  call  myself  a 
hypocrite.  I  am  a  LTnitarian  and  want 
to  join  you." 

The  Ladies'  Alliance  at  its  annual 
meeting  reported  raising  and  expending 
for  church  purposes  $385  this  year. 
Such  a  report  needs  no  comment. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Brand,  president ;  Mrs.  P.  M. 
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Price,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Watson,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  H. 
C  Goodel,  secretary;  Mrs.  Harry  Stone, 
treasurer ;  Miss  C.  S.  Fisher,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  the  old 
officers  to  the  new  ones  Thursday,  Mav 
26th. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Cook,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair  for  the  two-year 
term  limit.  Resolutions  commending 
her  work  and  heartfelt  expressions  of 
appreciation  were  given  to  the  devoted 
service  she  has  rendered.  Mrs.  Cook  is 
one  of  the  strong  forces  in  our  church, 
and  the  greatest  compliment  given  her 
was  by  her  pastor,  who  said :  "]\Irs. 
Cook  has  been  a  strong  leader,  leading 
without  being  at  the  front,  directing 
work  with  that  wisdom  and  tact  that  all 
were  kept  at  work  zealously  and  har- 
moniously. The  change  of  officers  will 
cause  no  jar  or  commotion.  ]\Irs.  Cook 
has  gathered  the  workers  about  the 
church  and  her  interests,  not  about  her- 
self." 

The  Channing  Club  closed  its  season 
with  a  picnic  at  La  Jolla. 

The  Sunday-school  held  its  annual  pic- 
nic at  Imperial  Beach,  where  the 
Outlook  Club  will  also  picnic  Memorial 
Day. 

I\Ir.  L.  F.  Butts,  who  came  here  two 
years  ago  and  was  a  member,  with  his 
wife,  of  the  San  Jose  church,  died  May 
16th.  his  funeral  taking  place  IMay  17th, 
of  which  Pastor  Harris  had  charge.  He 
was  a  staimch  Unitarian  and  to  the  last 
held  unshaken  trust  in  his  faith,  saying 
his  confidence  in  his  religious  belief  dis- 
pelled all  fear  and  anxiety  as  to  his  fu- 
ture. He  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter, 
who  have  the  sympathy  of  all. 

San  Francisco. — The  month  has  been 
one  of  activity  especially  directed  to 
entertaining  the  Conference.  If  ex- 
pressed appreciation  is  a  proper 
test  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  doiie.  ^Many  delegates 
were  entertained  in  the  homes  of 
members  of  the  congregation.  Others 
w^ere  comfortably  cared  for  in  nenr-by 
hotels  through  the  generosity  of  those 
who  could  not  offer  the  freedom  of  their 
homes. 

The  question  of  lunch  is  not  easily 
answered,  but  in  the  jnvsent  instance  it 


seems  to  have  been  handled  wisely.  To 
show  their  uash  to  render  personal  ser- 
vice, and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  it  well,  the  day  on  which 
the  most  ladies  were  attracted  to  the  ses- 
sions a  very  delightful  lunch  was  served. 
The  other  days  all  delegates  were  sup- 
plied with  a  lunch  at  a  family  hotel  a 
block  distant,  which  left  the  women  of 
the  church  free  to  attend  all  meetings. 

Mr.  Leavitt  practiced  self-supervision 
all  through  the  conference,  contenting 
himself  with  keeping  things  going,  an- 
nouncements of  events,  and  an  occasional 
brief  word  in  discussion.  At  the  union 
service  three  brief  addresses  from  those 
who  had  come  the  longest  distance  took 
the  place  of  the  sermon. 

On  Sunday,  I\Iay  22d,  IMr.  Leavitt  ex- 
changed with  Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  of 
Woodland,  whose  discourse  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  In  matter  and  in  manner  it 
was  uncommonly  good. 

The  Men's  Club  held  an  interesting 
meeting  on  May  24th.  Mr.  A.  H.  Jordan 
spoke  on  "Wireless  Telegraphy,"  and  by 
means  of  charts,  blackboard  illustrations, 
and  fascinating  experiments  which  sup- 
plemented a  lucid  and  logical  explana- 
tion, gave  his  hearers  a  good  working 
grasp  of  a  hitherto  little  understood 
topic. 

Spokane. — The  Spokane  ladies  were 
very  glad  to  have  ^Irs.  i\Iary  B.  Davis  as 
their  giiest  for  a  couple  of  days  on  her 
visit  to  the  Coast  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance.  ^Nlrs.  Davis  was  enter- 
tained at  the  home  of  ^Irs.  M.  A.  Phelps. 
An  informal  reception  was  held  and 
thirty-one  ladies  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  visitor  and  to 
hear  her  inspiring  message  regarding 
the  national  work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Spokane 
Alliance  was  held  ]\lay  16th,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Sloan ;  vice-president,  INTrs. 
E.  H.  Shaw ;  secretary,  ]\[rs.  H.  W.  How- 
ard ;  treasurer.  ]\Irs.  ^l.  B.  Gardner. 

The  annual  reports  showed  $527.96  re- 
ceived and  $496.78  expended.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  were  business  men's 
luncheons  and  a  Christmas  sale.  The 
Alliance  gave  $100  to  the  church.  $203 
for  the  choir,  $28  for  new  dining  tables 
and  $30  towards  new  hynui  books.  The 
remaining  expenditures  Avere  in  smaller 
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amounts  for  various  calls  at  home  and 
outside  the  city. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees  the  minister 
was  sent  to  the  Coast  Conference  this 
year  and  on  returning'  devoted  a  sermon 
to  hopeful  thought  suggested  by  the 
meetings  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Fuller's  numerous  pulpit  duties 
have  been  increased  by  his  appointment 
by  the  mayor  as  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  devise  ways  and  means  of  provid- 
ing better  protection  to  the  city's  youth. 

*     #     ^ 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Waxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  throughi, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 


The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman.  By 
Marian  Cox.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  who  edit  and  publish  so  many 
books  of  standard  merit,  can  be  duped  into 
printing  anything  of  such  a  trashy  nature  as 
"The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman."  It  is 
a  safe  conclusion  that  whenever  this  house  es- 
says anything  in  fiction  it  will  put  forth  some- 
thing that  is  weary,  stale  and  unprofitable.  In 
attempting  to  do  something  that  is  different, 
the  result  is  a  flat  failure.  Miss  Marian  Cox, 
the  author  of  this  book,  bases  her  claims  to 
literary  excellence  upon  her  divine  right  of 
being  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  Southern 
family,  well  represented  in  the  army  and  the 
navy.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Cox  appearing  in  a 
pamphlet  accompanying  the  novel,  shows  her 
to  be  an  unusually  handsome  young  lady.  So 
very  handsome  that  one  is  reminded  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  remark  concerning  a  certain  woman 
in  London,  who,  he  said,  was  too  beautiful  to 
be  intellectual.  Miss  Cox,  to  do  her  justice, 
has  ability,  but  it  needs  careful  nurturing. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  will  do  better 
by  leaving  the  imaginative  fields  of  romance 
alone  hereafter  and  limiting  themselves  to  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias,  where  they  have 
few  equals,  and  no  superiors  in  the  matter  of 
scholarly  excellence. 

The  Winning  of  Immortality.  By  Frederic 
Palmer.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company.     Price  $1. 

The  answer  of  most  persons  to  the  question, 
"Are  you  immortal?"  would  be,  "Of  course,  by 
the  very  fact  of  human  existence."  This  book 
aims  to  show  that  while  the  evidence  for  a  life 
beyond  death  is  trustworthy,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  one  will  enter  on  that  life,  or  will 
persist  in  it  after  entering  it. 

It  happens  to  be  the  case  that  a  belief  in 
immortality  as  an  inherently  necessary  endow- 
ment   of   humanity   is   at   present    counted    the 


orthodox  doctrine.  But  for  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this  opinion 
was  either  unknown  or  was  regarded  as  unor- 
thodox. The  accepted  Christian  belief  was  that 
immortality  is  the  result  of  the  soul's  harmony 
with  Christ.  Those  out  of  harmony  are  not 
kept  forever  in  conscious  torment,  but  are  au- 
tomatically eliminated  from  existence.  This 
vi(?w,  which  submits  to  the  vote  of  each  indi- 
vidual whether  he  will  exist  hereafter  or  not, 
is  the  one  held  by  the  majority  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  author  traces  the  growth  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  from  its  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  discusses  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  cause  thoughtful  minds  to  reject  the  idea 
of  immortality. 

I  Choose.  By  Gertrude  Capen  Whitney.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
Price  $1. 

Gertrude  Capen  Whitney  is  a  Unitarian 
woman,  living  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  Although 
well  nigh  isolated,  she  is  nevertheless  an  en- 
thusiastic Unitarian.  Her  little  book  is  most 
creditable  to  her,  and  is  an  entertaining  as  well 
as  thoughtful  piece  of  fiction. 

Yet  Speaketh  He.  By  Gertrude  Capen  Whit- 
ney. Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Com- 
pany.    Price  80  cents. 

A  short  story  of  Southern  life,  in  which  the 
influence  of  a  dead  hero  makes  itself  manifest 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  survive  him.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  is  presented  to  the  ]iub- 
lic  in  that  attractive  style  so  characteristic  of 
the  publishing  house  of  Sherman,  French  & 
Company. 

The  Evolution  of  Property.  By  Paul  La- 
f  argue.  Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany.    Price  50  cents. 

The  evolution  of  property,  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  is  accomplished  by  Paul  Lafargue, 
the  French  socialist,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  this  book.  The  five  chapters 
lead  the  reader  in  quick  survey  from  primitive 
communism  to  the  forms  of  property,  as  found 
in  modern  bpurgeois  civilization.  Lafargue, 
who  is  a  man  of  exceptional  wit,  has  made  his 
brochure  interesting  throughout  by  his  brilliant 
comments  and  observations. 

The  Class  Struggle.  (Das  Erfurter  Pro- 
gram.) By  Karl  Kautsky.  Translated 
by  William  E.  Bohn.  Chicago:  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

At  Erfurt,  in  1891,  the  congress  of  the  Ger- 
man social  democracy  adopted  a  new  progvani. 
The  following  year,  Karl  Kautsky  })uli!is]i'^d 
"Das  Erfurter  Program."  This  work  proved 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  new 
statement  of  principles.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  explained  that  it  was  designed  to  fill 
the  gap  between  propaganda  pamphlets  on  the 
one  side  and  special  monographs  on  the  other. 
It  was  at  once  scientific  and  popular.  It  con- 
tained a  systematic  survey  of  socialistic 
thought  and  was,  nevertheless,  of  sufficient 
modest  dimensions  to  be  available  for  the  aver- 
age person's  use. 
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The  present  edition  is  based  on  the  eighth 
German  publication,  made  in  1907.  The  Amer- 
ican edition  is  as  exact  a  rendering  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  could  be  compressed  into  two  thirds  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  original.  The  omitted 
passages  consist  chiefly  of  illustrative  material. 
The  author's  statement  of  principles  and  his 
argument  have  not  been  tampered  with. 

The  Poverty  of  Philosophy.  By  Karl  Marx. 
Preface  by  Fredrich  Engels.  Translated 
by  H.  Quelch.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Company.  Price  $1.00. 
The  "Poverty  of  Philosophy"  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  "Miserie  de  la  Philosophic"  and  is 
a  reply  to  "La  Philosophie  de  la  Miserie  of 
Proudhon."  The  book,  by  Marx,  was  written 
in  the  winter  of  1846,  at  a  time  when  Proud- 
hon's  publication  was  making  a  deal  of  discus- 
sion among  the  radical  thinkers  of  Europe. 
Proudhon,  according  to  Marx,  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  singularly  misunderstood  in  Eu- 
rope. In  France  he  had  the  right  to  be  a  bad 
economist,  because  he  passed  for  a  good  German 
philosopher.  In  Germany  he  had  the  right  to 
be  a  bad  philosopher,  because  he  passed  for  one 
of  the  greatest  French  economists.  During  their 
earlier  years,  Marx  and  Proudhon  had  been 
approximately  of  one  mind.  As  time  went  by, 
however,  Marx  developed  his  theory  of  the  evo- 
lution of  society,  which  Proudhon  combated 
strongly.  The  result  was  that  it  was  but  a 
few  years  before  Proudhon  promulgated  his 
theory  of  the  outcome  of  modern  social  growth, 
which  is  best  expressed  in  the  theories  of  mod- 
ern anarchism.  He  felt  that  society  is  now 
so  bad  that  there  is  no  use  of  trying  to  make 
it  better.  By  leaving  it  alone  society  will  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  which  will  be  its  own 
complete  destruction.  In  this  he  was  opposed 
by  Marx  and  his  followers.  The  personal  an- 
tagonism developed  in  this  controversy  became 
bitter,  and  although  it  lessened  in  later  years, 
it  never  entirely  disappeared. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Karl  Marx  will  find  this  book  an  interesting 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  their  libraries. 

The  Development  of  Christianity.  By  Otto 
Phlederer,  Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Daniel  A.  Hliebseh,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:     B.  W.  Huebsch.     Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  a  continuance,  in  a  way,  of 
the  theories  contained  in  "Christian  Origins," 
and  "Religion  and  Historic  Faiths,"  by  the 
same  author,  both  of  which  have  been  reviewed 
in  these  columns.  The  book,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, will  find  interested  readers  among  the  Uni- 
tarian clergy  and  laymen.  In  the  first  cha])ter, 
the  author  defends  the  evolutioiiistie  view  of 
the  gradual  development  of  a  moral  sense  in 
man  against  the  old  Protestant  theory  of  a 
sudden  fall  and  a  comi)lete  degeneration  of  the 
race.  Then  follows  an  outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  from  its  humble  beginning 
to  the  T)lace  it  occupies  in  the  life  of  the  present 
day.  The  author  opposes  the  attitude  of  Eoman 
Catholicism  that  Christianity  is  ])re-eminently 
of  divine  emanation,  a  thing  apart  from  the 
lives  of  men  and  women,  a  som(>thing  that  has 
been  grafted  to  them,  instead  of  springing  from 
the  every-day  struggles  of  the  occidental  world. 


The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
having  to  do  with  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Eeformation,  and  the  second,  with 
the  development  of  Christianity  since  the 
Reformation. 

The  translation,  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch, 
is  a  model  of  clarity  and  of  literary  excellence. 
The  work  of  Doctor  Huebsch,  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  mark  him  as  being  not  only 
a  scholar  whose  abilities  are  based  upon  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  also,  a  man  who  possesses 
that  indefinable,  innate  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, which  all  the  study  in  the  world  cannot 
secure. 

The  Excursions  of  a  Book  Lo\'er.  By  Fred- 
eric Rowland  Marvin.  Boston :  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.  Price  $1.-50. 
A  happy  title  has  indeed  been  chosen  for  Dr. 
Marvin's  new  book,  for  these  excursions  of  a 
book  lover  betoken  literary  pilgrimages  of  rare 
interest  and  charm, — on  personally  conducted 
tours  ideally  planned,  the  tourist  and  his  guide 
forming  a  very  select  party  of  two.  And  the 
guide  will  be  found  not  only  thoroughly  in- 
formed concerning  the  regions  to  be  traversed, 
but  quite  agreeable  and  companionable  as  well, 
employing  ever  with  ease  and  grace  the  best 
of  the  king's  English.  Starting  with  his  books 
the  traveler  will  note  the  place  of  departure 
pictured  on  the  first  page  of  this  itinerary  the 
company,  for  two  is  a  company,  first  stops  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  shop  of  An  Old-Time  Biblio- 
phile, where  much  pleasant  literary  chat  is  in- 
dulged in,  and  then  journeys  along  the  uncer- 
tain path  of  Literary  Fame,  during  which  the 
guide  discourses  most  informingly  of  the  repu- 
tation, often  so  fleeting,  of  men  of  letters,  with 
some  examples.  He  points  out  not  a  few  book 
dedications  by  the  way,  with  illuminating  ob- 
servations thereon,  and  recounts  past  and  pres- 
ent forms  and  customs  in  regard  thereto. 

It  should  have  been  previously  remarked  that 
our  guide  is  a  doctor  of  medicine  as  well  as  of 
divinity,  and  while  en  route  to  Shakespeare's 
bones  he  refers,  from  its  ethical,  scientific  and 
medical  asi^ects.  to  the  sub'ects  of  suicide  as 
raised  by  the  case  of  Ethan  Brand,  The  Man 
of  Genius  a's  set  forth  by  Lombroso.  and  The 
Physician  and  His  Work  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  that  profession.  These 
are  illuminating,  and  from  their  manner  of  pres- 
entation, highly  interesting  digressions. 

A  ticket  for  this  tour,  including  sleeping 
accommodations,  to  cover  as  many  days  as  the 
tourist  himself  elects,  our  guide  is  very  obliging, 
may  be  had  at  any  local  booking  agency  for 
$1.50  net,  or  it  will  be  sent  through  the  mail 
by  the  chief  bonkiii."-  agents.  IMessrs.  Sherman, 
French  &  Company,  for  $1.05. 

«     «     « 

The  Walrus  and  the  BalHnger. 

From  Glavis  in   Plunderland. 

The  Walrus  and  the  Ballinger 
Were  walkintr  hand  in  hand; 
Tliev  wept  like  everything  to  see 
Such  quantities  of  land. 
"If  we  could  only  grab  it  all," 
They  said,  "it  would  be  grand." 

— Collier's  Weelly. 
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fe>parU0. 

Electricity  in  Franklin's  time  was  a 
wonder;  now  we  make  light  of  it. 

Two  OP  'Em. — He  (after  a  qnarrel, 
bitterly) — "I  was  a  fool  when  I  married 
you." 

She — "I  knew  it,  but  I  thonght  you 
would  improve." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Deserter. — "I  notice  that  she  no 
longer  wears  the  suffragette  button." 

"Well,  she's  been  having  violets  sent 
her  every  day  of  late."- — Washington 
Herald. 

His  One  Good  Trait. — Jones — -When- 
ever I  have  to  borrow  money,  I  try  to  get 
it  from  a  pessimist." 

Brown— "Why?" 

Jones — "A  pessimist  never  expects  to 
get  it  back."- — New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 

Harpers  Round  Table  professes  to 
have  found  in  some  cook-book  a  recipe, 
at  the  end  of  which,  after  directions  for 
compounding  and  baking,  the  reader  is 
bidden  to  "sit  on  the  front  of  the  stove, 
and  stir  constantly."  The  final  clause,  if 
not  tautological,  is  at  least  unnecessary. 

HiMKNOWLEDGY. — Stanley  Jordan,  the 
well-known  Episcopal  minister,  having 
cause  to  be  anxious  about  his  son's  col- 
lege examinations,  told  him  to  telegraph 
the  result.  The  boy  sent  the  following 
message:  "Hymn  342,  fifth  verse,  last 
two  lines."  Looking  it  up,  the  father 
found  the  words:  "Sorrow  vanquished, 
labor  ended,  Jordan  passed."  — -  The 
Circle. 

A  minister  had  been  urging  his  flock  to 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  stranger 
within  the  gates.  After  the  service  he 
went  to  the  door  as  usual,  and  began  to 
shake  hands  with  the  people.  An  intelli- 
gent-looking young  girl,  apparently  a 
stranger,  was  greeted  heartily.  "I  hope 
we  may  see  you  often  here."  he  said. 
"We  always  have  a  warm  welcome  for 
new  faces."  "Thank  you,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, modestly.  "Do  you  live  here- 
about?" he  went  on.  The  girl  looked  at 
him  puzzled.  "Yes,  sir,  I  do."  "Will 
you  kindly  leave  me  your  address,  and 
my  wife  and  I  will  call  on  you  some  eve- 
ning," he  said.  "You  would  not  have  to 
go  far  to  find  me — I  am  your  cook."- — 
National  Magazine. 


A    LIST     OF    BOOKS     ON    SALE    AT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Postage 
Channing's  Complete  Works...  $1.00  $0.26 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
Church  of  To-day 75        .07 

J.   H.   Crocker. 
Four  American  Leaders 80         .08 

Charles   W.   Eliot. 
Home  Prayers 1.00         .07 

James  IMartineau. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1.25         .08 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit 1.00         .09 

James  Martineau;  edited  by 
Albert  Lazenby. 
Father  Taylor    80         .08 

Robert  Collyer. 
Shepherd's  Question 80         .06 

Burt   Kstes   Howard. 
Prayers  in  the  Senate  1.00         .10 

Edward   Everett  Hale. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton  Coit. 


SOCIAL    SERVICE    SERIES    TRACTS. 

1.  The    Social  Welfare   Work   of   Unitarian 

Churches. 

2.  Working  With  Boys. 

3.  The  Individual  and  the  Social   Order  in 

Religion. 

4.  A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

5.  Some  Unsettled  Questions  About  Child- 

Labor. 

6.  The  Social  Conscience  and  the  Religious 

Life. 

7.  Friendly  Visiting. 

8.  Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Suc- 

cess of  the  Church. 


BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    ■.  . .  $0.80  $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50  .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 

American" 80  .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 


A  Unitarian  Library  of  Paper-Covered 
Books.     Already   Issued. 

The    Great    Affirmations    of    Religion. 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

Pillars  of  the  Temple. 

Minot   J.    Savage. 
Endeavorers  After  the  Christian  Life. 

James  Martineau. 
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Some   Ethical   Phases  of  the   Labor   Ques- 
tion. 

Carroll   D.   Wright. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson. 

Edwin  D.   Mead. 
The  Supremacy  of  Jesus. 

Joseph  Henry  Crocker. 
West  Roxbury  Sermons. 

Theodore  Parker. 
To  be  pubUshed  one  each  month: 
Pioneers  of   Rehgious  Liberty. 

Various    authors. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit.  (Selections  from  works 
of  James  ^Martineau.) 

Albert   Lazenkj-. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

Joseph  Henry  Allen. 
Discourses   and    Essays.      (Selections    from 
Works  of  William  EUery  Channing.) 

W.   Copeland   Bowie. 
TranscendentaUsm  in  New  England. 

O.   B.   Frothingham. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Oxthodoxy:  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

James    T.    Bixb3^ 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 

376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 
Salvation  by  Character. 

The  Progress  of  Mankind  Onward  and  Up- 
ward Forever. 
By  Charles  E.  St.  John. 
A  Statement  of  Unitarian  Belief. 

Seeing  Jesus. 

By  Frederick  H.   Kent. 

From  the  Old  Faith  to  the  New. 
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DEVOTED   TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH   AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


I  CANNOT  understand  any  American 
citizen  who  has  the  faintest  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  his 
country  failing  to  appreciate  the  absolute 
essential  need  of  religion  (using  it  in  its 
broadest  and  deepest  sense)  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  If  it  were  not  that  in  our 
villages  and  towns  as  they  have  grown  up 
the  churches  have  grow^n  in  them,  this 
would  not  be  a  nation  to-day  ;  because 
this  country  would  not  be  an  abode  fit  for 
civilized  men  if  it  were  not  true  that  we 
put  our  material  civilization,  our  material 
prosperity,  as  the  base  only  upon  which  to 
build  the  superstructure  of  the  higher 
spiritual  life. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
JULY,       1910 
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Hickox!  you  expend  enough  energy  in 
crossing  the  street  to  last  an  ordinary 
man  a  month !"'  Dr.  Stebbins  once  said 
to  a  friend:  "I  am  spending  my  remain- 
ing days  in  respectful  regret  for  every 
time  in  the  past  that  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  in  a  hurry." 

It  is  well  when  rest  is  gained  from 
change  of  occupation  before  weariness 
demands  cessation  in  payment  for  over- 
drafts. The  man  with  varied  interests, 
who  works  moderately,  though  he  works 
steadil.y,  at  one  thing,  and  then  dis- 
misses it  and  turns  to  some  other  inter- 
est, finds  it  a  recreation,  and  by  ending 
the  day  with  some  simple  enjoyment  of 
book,  or  friend,  music  or  game,  he  rarely 
reaches  exhaustion,  and  if  need  be  can 
go  on  for  years  with  no  set  vacation 
where  all  is  laid  aside.  This  is  well.  In 
view  of  the  great  majority  who  are  de- 
nied the  luxury  of  a  real  rest,  by  purling 
brook,  sea-girt  shore,  or  wooded  heights, 
it  is  a  merciful  Providence  that  leaves 
the  greatly  desirable  not  wholly  essential. 

If  you  who  read  these  musings  of  a 
vacationless  editor  are  of  the  privileged 
class  and  are  relieved  of  the  strain  of 
the  customary  pull  on  the  tow-path  of 
life,  thank  your  stars,  and  drink  your 
joy,  but  if  you,  too,  are  denied  that  which 
appeals  to  your  imagination,  let  regrets 
for  the  impossible  trouble  you  not.  We 
can  all  do  very  well  without  many  things 
we  would  enjoy.  Thousands  of  human 
beings,  with  feelings  much  like  our  own, 
never  have  a  vacation — never  can  even 
look  forward  to  one,  and  their  greatest 
fear  is  that  one  may  be  enforced  upon 
them.  Other  thousands  have  nothing  but 
vacation,  and  work,  though  ceaseless, 
would  ])e  hailed  with  joy. 


and  do  well  to  "loaf  and  invite  their 
souls."  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  many 
of  them  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  It 
is  pathetic  to  see  a  man  or  woman  classed 
as  i)r()sperous,  but  with  no  natural  or 
cultivated  love  of  the  country,  trying 
to  enjoy  life  at  "a  resort."  The  test  is 
fatal.  Nature  is  for  the  natural,  and, 
alas,  much  life  is  artificial.  When  a  man 
fights  mosquitoes  and  frets  for  his  club, 
and  his  wife  gossips  on  a  shaded  porch, 
souls  do  not  recognize  an  invitation. 

But  the  country  has  great  and  varied 
charm  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  inward  beauty  to  respond  to  out- 
ward glory,  and  thousands  come  back 
refreshed,  renewed,  recreated. 


It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  vaca- 
tion habit  among  those  who  can  afford 
it  is  steadily  growing.  Americans  pay 
too  dearlv  for  their  hard-earned  dollar. 


But  let  not  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  work  feel  that  they  are  debarred 
from  enjoying  Nature.  A  little  effort 
will  bring  almost  any  one  in  touch  with 
great  beauty.  Surely  this  is  true  in  San 
Francisco.  The  park  and  the  beach  re- 
quire but  an  earnest  desire  and  ten  cents, 
and  scope  of  view,  wealth  of  color, 
rare  fragrance,  and  indescribable  charm 
await  the  seeker. 

If  more  time  and  money  are  available, 
invest  forty  cents  and  a  day  and  see  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  Muir  Woods. 
Take  a  Sausalito  boat  on  a  return  ticket 
to  and  from  Mill  Valley.  Be  in  trim  for 
a  good  walk,  and  pass  up  the  valley,  past 
the  old  mill  that  gives  the  name.  Soon 
at  your  left  hand  you  will  see  steps  that 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  sharp  slope.  Take 
them  gently  and  follow  them  steadily. 
Bear  toward  the  northwesterly  till  you 
strike  a  trail  headed  toward  Tamalpais. 
You  will  know  it  is  the  right  one  \vhen 
you  pass  a  reservoir  and  thereafter  fre- 
quently see  the  pipeline  that  the  trail 
follows  and  whose  name  it  takes.  It 
intersects  the  railroad  track  that  leads 
from  Talmalpais  to  the  Muir  Woods  at 
an  iron  bridge.  Thence  you  follow  the 
railroad  track  to  the  hotel.     You  have 
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walked  three  hours,  or  less,  and  you  may 
if  3^ou  like  rest  a  little  while,  but  not 
long,  for  the  beauty  of  Kedwood  Caiion 
is  toward  its  mouth. 

You  can  hardly  believe  that  in  this 
short  time  and  distance  you  stand  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groves 
of  trees  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
caiion  sides  are  covered  with  ferns  and 
undergrowth  of  luxuriant  loveliness,  and 
down  the  valley  tiows  a  stream  of  crystal 
purit3^  Azaleas,  hazel  bushes,  huckle- 
berries, and  all  manner  of  shrubs  and 
plants  dot  the  expanse,  and  the  carpet 
is  of  loveliest  pattern  of  every  shade  of 
green  against  the  rich  brown  back- 
ground. Quiet  reigns,  the  sunshine  flick- 
ers through  the  spreading  branches,  and 
the  tapering  brown  bodies  of  the  mag- 
nificent sequoias  or  the  russet  beauty 
of  the  vividly  clad  madrones  fill  one 
with  joy. 

And  here  you  may  stretch  at  length 
and  gaze  heavenward  through  such  a 
tracery  of  foliage  as  no  artist  could 
imagine  and  no  artificer  produce,  and 
you  can  really  rest.  You  will  enjoy  your 
simple  luncheon  and  drink  of  the  limpid 
water  that  seeks  the  sea. 

When  you  must  return  you  will  follow 
the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  magnificent 
grove,  thence  up  the  hill  to  the  left  and 
on  southerly  to  the  heights  whence  you 
see  Tamalpais  in  all  its  beauty  of  out- 
line, the  bay  and  its  islands,  with  Diablo 
beyond,  and  to  the  west  the  ocean.  Bear- 
ing inward,  you  soon  reach  "the  place 
of  beginning,"  with  a  sense  of  a  great 
experience  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  the  world  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
free.  

The  Boston  ^lay  meetings  are  a  sort 
of  Unitarian  birthday  celebration,  very 
pleasant  to  experience  and  very  stimu- 
lating to  read  of.  This  year's  meetings 
seem  to  have  been  unusually  alive  and 
earnest.  From  the  President's  address — 
clearly  outlining  conditions  and  ideals 


— to  the  delightful  festival, what  was  said 
and  done  bore  evidence  of  real  interest 
and  an  absence  of  the  perfunctory  and 
conventional.  There  seems  to  be  a  firmer 
grasp  on  vital  problems,  and  growth  in 
appreciation  of  that  which  really  counts. 
There  is  from  year  to  year  a  perceptible 
gain  in  a  becoming  modesty.  Boasting 
is  no  longer  considered  in  good  form,  and 
severe  judgment  of  others  is  nowhere 
found.  There  is  frank  acknowledgment 
of  imperfections,  but  no  evidence  of  dis- 
couragement or  whimpering.  Compla- 
cency seems  to  have  been  left  behind,  and 
in  its  place  is  a  settled  purpose  to  move 
forward  and  upward.  President  Eliot 
makes  an  earnest  plea  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  individual  life  of  our  congrega- 
tional churches  in  a  more  effectively  or- 
ganized church  fellowship.  Our  churches 
are  free,  but  they  need  conversion  to  a 
Congregationalism  that  is  collective,  dis- 
interested and  spiritual.  We  may  well 
lend  ourselves  to  the  tidal  movement  to- 
ward solidarity.  We  ought  to  make  our 
moral  and  spiritual  vitality  tell  through 
large  and  generous  unity  in  action.  He 
refers  to  the  growth  of  the  national  sen- 
timent, to  the  broader  reorganization  of 
social  life,  and  to  the  extension  of  federal 
government,  as  healthy  impulses  that  the 
churches  cannot  afi'ord  to  ignore. 

As  direct  suggestions  he  says  we  need 
to  place  emphasis  on  fellowship  rather 
than  on  independency.  Our  larger  pur- 
pose is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  All  else  is  secondary. 
He  believas  that  under  the  law  of  liberty 
and  out  of  our  own  volition  we  can  de- 
velop a  stronger  collective  force.  He 
says:  "The  future  belongs  not  to  undis- 
ciplined individualism  on  the  one  hand, 
not  to  authoritative  compulsion  on  the 
other  hand,  but  to  the  voluntary  admin- 
istrative union  of  free  people." 

One  valuable  suggestion  that  he  makes 
regarding  the  change  of  emphasis  called 
for  is  the  development  "in  congregational 
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simplicity  and  sincerity  of  common  forms 
of  worship,  so  that  a  Unitarian  from  San 
Francisco  visiting  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Buffalo  or  Providence  will  find  himself 
in  a  familiar  and  friendly  atmosphere, 
and  not  feel  himself  in  a  foreign  land  or 
an  alien  church."  He  favors  a  read- 
justment of  the  relations  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  societies  and  agencies  within 
our  small  constituency.  Efficiency  and 
economy  of  administration  favor  federa- 
tion.   We  need  to  walk  together. 

Finally,  we  should  be  led  into  new 
realms  of  inter-denominational  fellow- 
ship. "The  new  vision  means  the  rapid 
development  of  sympathy  in  our  com- 
munion with  churches  of  different  names, 
but  similar  traditions  and  purposes.  It 
means  co-operation  instead  of  competi- 
tion; it  means  the  removal,  by  negotia- 
tion or  denominational  exchange  of 
fields,  of  all  superfluous  and  unnecessary 
churches;  it  means  that  our  emphasis  is 
to  be  hereafter  upon  agreements  rather 
than  upon  differences;  ...  it  means 
that  all  the  non-sacerdotal  churches  are 
to  get  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  march 
together  in  federated  might.  The  vision 
of  a  'United  Free  Church'  in  America 
has  risen  above  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  ideal  for  which  all  of  us  can 
hope  and  strive,  with  confident  expecta- 
tion, that  it  can  and  will  be  realized." 

This  is  a  call  not  to  be  ignored.  It 
lifts  us  up  and  gives  us  vision.  AVe  see 
the  line  of  march  and  know^  our  place  in 
it.  It  should  fill  us  with  courage,  give 
us  an  abiding  faith,  and  the  strength 
that  flows  from  consciousness  of  purpose. 


Social  Service  and  by  the  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship for  Social  Justice.  A  free  and 
frank  discussion  followed,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  the  leaders  of  the  organi- 
zation referred  to  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  and  that  the  younger 
men  felt  very  strongly  that  not  to  adopt 
it  would  convict  the  denomination  of  in- 
difference to  social  betterment.  Dr. 
Wendte  heartily  supported  the  stand 
taken  by  the  earnest  young  apostles  for 
human  improvement,  and  when  the  vote 
M'as  taken  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
128  to  75.  The  committee  of  fifteen  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  defining  spe- 
cifically the  contribution  which  the 
churches,  both  individually  and  in  their 
collective  capacity,  can  and  should  make 
to  the  work  of  social  progress  and  re- 
form. 

The  Association  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  its  President  to  appoint 
fraternal  delegates  to  nineteen  confer- 
ences or  congresses  of  a  national  or  in- 
ternational character  to  be  held  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places  for  the  discussion 
of  prison  reform,  child  labor,  peace,  edu- 
cation, tuberculosis,  dependent  children, 
municipal  reform,  civil  service,  and  other 
questions  touching  social,  industrial,  and 
political  Avelfare. 

This  action  is  wise  and  progressive  and 
in  line  with  the  growing  purpose  to  em- 
phasize the  service  of  man  as  the  prac- 
tical result  and  the  best  possible  proof 
of  the  worship  of  God. 


The  most  dramatic  and  significant 
event  of  the  Conference  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  providing  for  a 
commission  to  study  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  social  problems.  The  Business 
Committee  reported  adversely,  on  the 
ground  that  the  work  was  already  being 
done  by  the  Department  of  Public  and 


The  dollar  value  of  education  is  not 
the  highest  test  of  its  worth,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  bound  to  be-  made,  and  legiti- 
mately made.  There  is  a  common  im- 
pression that  so  far  as  money-earning 
capacity  is  concerned  a  boy  might  as  well 
go  to  work  after  graduating  from  the 
grammar  school.  A  recent  article  in  the 
American  Educational  Review  contains 
some  interesting  statistics  that  throw 
light  on  the  actual  facts. 
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A  foreign  immigrant,  a  laborer  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  had  a  careful,  thrifty 
wife  with  a  habit  of  accurate  accounting. 
They  had  four  boys,  and  found  that  their 
money  cost  at  14  when  the  grammar 
school  course  was  completed  was  $2,000. 
The  eldest  son  at  14  entered  an  office,  re- 
ceiving for  the  tirst  year  $5  per  week. 
He  took  commercial  training  at  night 
school,  was  promoted  from  time  to  time 
until  he  became  head  of  a  department. 
When  he  was  30  he  earned  $832  a  year. 

The  next  brother  also  entered  an  office, 
but  later  learned  a  trade.  When  he  was 
30  he  was  earning  $1,060  a  year. 

The  third  son,  at  a  cost  of  $557,  was 
given  three  years  more  of  school.  He 
went  to  work  for  a  contractor  and 
builder,  attended  Cooper  Institute  at 
nights,  and  at  30  was  earning  $1,650. 

The  fourth  son  went  through  college 
and  took  a  profession  involving  an  addi- 
tional investment  of  $2,241.  At  30  he 
was  making  $2,200  a  year. 

The  relative  monthly  earning  capacity 
at  30  was  approximately  $70,  $90,  $140 
and  $180  per  month,  but  the  disparity 
would  probably  be  much  greater  as  time 
went  on — the  maximum  having  been 
reached  by  the  older  sons,  but  far  from 
reached  by  the  younger. 

Another  illustration  of  the   practical 

advantage  of  education  is  offered  by  a 

study    of    "Who's    Who    in    America." 

Eighty  per  cent    of    the    men  who  are 

recognized  as  having  really  accomplished 

something  are  college  graduates  or  men 

who  have  attended  college.      Eight  per 

cent  have  attended  an  academy,  a  normal 

school  or  a  high  school,  in  addition  to  the 

grammar  school,  leaving  but  12  per  cent 

who  have  stopped  at  the  grammar  grade. 

C.  A.  M. 
«    «    « 

Latest  news  regarding  the  religious 
situation  cannot  be  calh'd  pleasant  read- 
ing— not  to  one  who  loves  the  church, 
notwithstanding  its  many  errors.  All 
facts  obtained  point  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture.     The    unavailing    cry    for   strong 


young  men  to  enter  the  ministry;  the 
great  churches  "marking  time ;"  the 
spiritual  unrest,  and  the  question,  which 
no  longer  shocks  us,  "How  can  the  church 
be  saved  ?"  are  all  proof  of  what  scarcely 
needs  proof,  of  the  slower  step  and 
weaker  grasp  of  the  ancient  church. 

Yet  let  no  one  be  deceived.  The  Chris- 
tian church  is  not  about  to  go  out  of 
business.  She  still  has  a  mighty  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  society  goes  to 
church  —  Easter  Sunday.  Manifestly 
the  church  is  of  too  great  service  to 
humanity  to  pass  quickly  away. 

But  the  old  regal  tone,  the  kingly 
bearing  is  gone.  To-day  religion  is  apol- 
ogetic. It  humbly  entreats  a  hearing, 
and  meekly  begs  for  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  world's  full  table.  Once  men 
enjoyed  religion.  Perhaps,  because  there 
was  not  much  else  to  enjoy.  It  did,  how- 
ever, afford  relief  from  an  intolerable 
fear.  The  soul  writhing  in  the  anguish 
of  apprehension  found  peace  in  "believ- 
ing." 

To  be  saved  from  an  intolerable  doom 
was,  indeed,  joy  unspeakable.  But  now 
in  our  wisdom  we  have  banished  fear 
from  the  realm  of  religion,  with  the  re- 
sult that  religion  is  no  longer  supreme. 
With  no  hell  to  shun,  heaven  seems  less 
desirable — to  the  majority. 

But  all  this,  sad  as  it  is,  let  us  believe, 
is  a  transient  phase  in  man's  develop- 
ment. By  and  by  we  shall  grow  large 
enough  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake. 
We  shall  no  longer  think  of  religion  as  a 
"means  of  escape,"  but  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  life  of  the  race.  We  shall  then 
know  that 

"The  earth  is  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with' God." 

From  the  cradle  we  shall  be  taught 
that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  science 
is  the  knowledge  of  him. 

Religion  will  then  become  strictly  and 
wholly  natural,  and  men  will  no  more 
boast  of  being  irreligious  than  of  being 
ignorant.  To  a  rational  man  irreligion 
is  ignorance,  for  it  is  blindness  in  the 
presence  of  beauty  and  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Religion  will  live.     Always — 

"From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still 
In  infinite  progression." 

W.  D.  S. 
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Rev.  C.  Augustus  Turner,  formerly  of 
New  Zealand,  and  lately  a  student  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Minis- 
try, has  taken  charge  of  the  church  at 
Santa  Rosa,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
on  June  19th. 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  of  Bellingham 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  li- 
brary board  controlling  the  two  Carnegie 
library  buildings  of  that  city.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  city  council. 

Professor  Henry  David  Gray  filled 
the  pulpit  at  Palo  Alto  on  June  19th  on 
what  the  Unitarian  faith  offered  to  man. 
On  June  26th  Professor  Burt  Estes 
Howard  supplied  the  pulpit.  During 
July  the  church  will  be  closed. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  manv  friends  and  admirers  of  Rev. 
William'G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
to  learn  that  he  is  to  attend  the  Berlin 
International  Conference  of  Religious 
Liberals.  He  deserves  and  will  appre- 
ciate it,  and  we  are  glad  to  feel  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  Unitarians  will  be  repre- 
sented by  him. 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  spent  his  week 
days  during  June  on  his  own  modest 
acreage  at  Woodside,  where  from  his 
model  tent  he  could  watch  the  growth  of 
his  fruit  trees  and  gaze  upon  the  unsur- 
passable beauty  of  the  wooded  'range  that 
protects  "Oak  Crest"  from  the  Pacific 
ocean.  A  part  of  July  will  find  him  on 
the  Nevada  desert — not  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  thought  of  a  summer  re- 
sort, but  rich  in  new  experiences.  Later 
he  will  go  with  his  family  to  Catalina 
Island. 

Professor  Albert  J.  Pineo,  who  is  min- 
istering to  the  newly  organized  Unita- 
rian churches  of  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  is  planning  to  make  large 
use  of  the  stereopticon  in  his  pulpit  and 
lecture  work  during  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter.  He  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  suitable  slides 
for  sale,  exchange  or  loan.  Anything 
really  good,  suitable  for  religious  and 
song  services  or  for  popular  lectures, 
is  desired.  His  address  is  Belmont  Ave- 
nue, Victoria,  B.  C. 


During  July  services  will  be  held  in 
the  Berkeley  church  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  instead  of  in  the  morning,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  service  will  consist 
of  music. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  5th  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann was  celebrated  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  selections  from 
his  works  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Margaret  Goetz. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris  on  June  19th 
spoke  on  "Winning  One's  Own  Soul." 
Self-control,  self-possession,  and  self- 
respect  were  requirements.  In  conclu- 
sion he  said:  "On  the  other  hand,  to 
perceive  the  higher  mission  of  our  indi- 
vidual life,  to  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  living  for  the  noblest  ends,  is  certain 
to  bring  us  satisfaction,  and  the  happy 
consciousness  that  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain.  These  are  they  who  face  death 
with  a  smile,  and  willingly  leave  the  fu- 
ture with  him  who  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  living  a  life  full  of  divine  endeavor 
and  usefulness." 

On  the  evening  of  June  12th,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Hutchins  of  Santa  Rosa  said  fare- 
well to  his  congregation.  He  has  served 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  After  a  short 
religious  service  and  farewell  address,  an 
informal  reception  was  held.  The 
Doctor  distri])uted  fine  bouquets  of  choice 
sweet  peas  among  his  many  friends,  who 
crowded  around  to  wish  him  a  pleasant 
journey.  He  will  go  to  Boston,  stopping 
at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  other 
cities  en  route. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Fresno 
church,  and  the  congregation  expects  to 
occupy  the  structure  by  September  15th. 
The  church  will  be  a  handsome  building, 
after  the  bungalow  style,  the  foundation 
to  be  of  brick  and  the  superstructure  of 
frame.  The  auditorium,  facing  0  Street, 
will  be  twenty-five  feet  in  height  at  front 
end  and  will  contain  a  balcony.  Fac- 
ing on  Tuolunnie  Street  will  be  the  social 
hall  entrance.  A  large  social  hall  will 
be  connected  with  the  main  church  and 
the  auditorium  by  large  sliding  doors,  so 
that  the  two  halls  may  be  thrown  into 
one.    The  seating  capacity  will  be  425. 
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Those  ^^■ho  at  the  late  Conference 
heard  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Eureka  speak 
of  his  Sunday-school  and  of  young  peo- 
ple generallj^  can  understand  what  it 
must  mean  to  the  eight  boys  who  on  June 
6th  left  with  him  for  a  two  weeks'  camp- 
ing trip  on  Yager  Creek  for  fishing  and 
general  enjoyment.  Too  much  teaching 
is  attempted  at  arms  lenglh.  To  get  in 
we  must  first  get  near. 

The  recently  organized  churchas  at 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, are  making  very  encouraging  prog- 
ress. In  the  case  of  these  churches,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  condition,  the  audi- 
ences are  composed  chiefly  of  young- 
men.  These  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  historic  Unitarianism,  but  they  are 
attracted  by  the  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
toleration,  and  spiritual  earnestness 
that  characterizes  our  church  life.  The 
outlook  for  these  churches  at  the  ''out- 
post of  the  British  Empire"  is  most 
promising. 

President  Taft  spoke  from  the  pulpit 
of  All  Souls'  Church,  Washington,  on 
May  22d,  urging  his  hearers  to  join 
heartily  in  the  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  building  that  shall  be  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  At  the  service  over  $18,000  was 
added  to  the  building  fund,  to  which 
$20,000  had  been  previously  contributed. 
One  of  the  largest  subscriptions  was  that 
of  the  President.  The  new  edifice  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $250,000. 

A  late  number  of  the  Everett  Tribune 
prints  a  three-column  report  of  what  it 
terms  a  polished  and  striking  sermon  of 
Billy  Sunday  on  'What  Will  You  Do 
With  Jesus  ?"  In  the  course  of  his  tirade 
he  said:  "Jesus  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  and 
was  the  son  of  God.  or  he  was  a  fraud 
and  a  fake.  Away  with  your  damnable, 
good-for-nothing  doctrine  of  Unitarian- 
ism! It  is  hell  fi-om  beginning  to  end." 
In  concluding  he  said :  "Go  down  your 
streets,  curse  me  and  damn  me,  but  I 
tell  you  old  sinners  I've  got  you  beat." 
His  evening  congregation  is  said  to  have 
numbered  -l.aOO,  and  they  contril)uted 
$79.84.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  sixty- 
six  gained  the  impression  that  they  were 
converted. 


Dr.  Smith,  the  volunteer  supply  for 
the  Pomona  church,  is  at  least  proving 
himself  a  preacher.  In  his  late  sermon 
of  "Jesus  and  the  Historical  Church," 
he  said:  "To-day  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Christians,  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  church,  who  look 
upon  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual 
moral  fact,  not  a  biological-physical  fact, 
and  they  are  pledging  their  lives  to  loy- 
alty to  his  personality  thus  understood. 
Will  the  historical  church  of  to-day  a 
thousand  years,  a  million  years  from 
now,  exalt' Christ  and  be  loyal  to  him? 
If  so,  it  will  not  exalt  him  above  the 
heavens,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
such  loyalty  will  find  its  true  founda- 
tion in  the  immediate  knowledge  that  it 
was  Jesus  who,  in  his  teachings  and  per- 
sonality, revealed  to  us  ourselves  and  our 
Father  in  such  manner  that  the  utmost 
loyalty  to  Christ  is  consummated  in  sim- 
pfe  obedience  to  his  words:  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This  do  and 
thou  shalt  live."  " 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  on 
June  12th  preached  on  "The  True  :\Iis- 
sion  of  Life."  He  said  that  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man,  embracing  his  fall 
and  salvation,  is  no  longer  the  problem 
to  be  considered.  The  question  is  "Why 
am  I  here  ?  What  is  the  real  purport  of 
my  existence?"  Too  many  of  us  go 
through  life  with  no  thought  of  its  high- 
est significance  or  of  our  responsibili- 
ties and  privileges.  There  are  those  who 
seem  to  think  the  world  was  made  for 
their  especial  enjoyment :  their  mission  is 
to  consume;  others  find  accumulation  an 
absorbing  passion:  others  simply  drift. 
But  there  is  a  mission  to  increase  and 
elevate  individual  life.  To  feel  that  we 
are  growing  is  one  of  the  sweetest  com- 
pensations life  brings  us.  But  it  is  also 
our  mission  to  help  others  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  other  lives.  Each  one  of  us  can 
do  some  service  to  humanity.  "Reclama- 
tion of  home  lands  and  not  annexation  of 
foreign  territory  is  the  nation's  watch- 
word today:  make  it  the  per.sonal  key- 
note and  turning  from  what  is  without : 
look  within  :  build  up  the  waste  places  of 
{ler.sonality  and  make  the  soul's  'desert 
l)loom  like  a  rose.' '' 
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Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  recently 
spoke  on  "Unitarianism  in  Universities," 
a  topic  which  had  aroused  some  local 
discussion.  Pie  said  that  while  the  uni- 
versities are  not  teaching  any  variety 
of  religious  belief,  they  are  teaching 
modern  knowledge  of  many  kinds,  and 
unfortunately  for  those  who  want  to 
hold  the  old  theological  dogmas,  modern 
knowledge  contradicts  a  great  many  of 
them.  The  universities  teach  evolution 
as  an  explanation  of  the  origin,  growth 
and  present  condition  of  men.  In  teach- 
ing astronomy,  they  have  mightily  en- 
larged and  transformed  our  universe. 
In  teaching  history,  they  help  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  fact  and  fancy.  In 
teaching  psychology  they  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  operation  of  intellect,  feel- 
ing and  will.  'The  universities  are 
teaching  the  meaning  and  the  purpose 
of  our  social  life,  and  in  the  light  of  this 
new  knowledge  our  old  selfish  scramble 
for  the  salvation  of  our  individual  souls 
looks  paltry  enough.  They  are  teach- 
ing philosophy  and  giving  us  glimpses  of 
the  infinite  origin  of  our  little  lives,  the 
divine  purpose  which  controls  them,  the 
divine  event  toward  which  they  all  move. 
These  are  the  things  which  the  universi- 
ties are  teaching,  and  they  must  produce 
in  the  minds  of  those  Avho  really  receive 
them  dissatisfaction  with  many  religious 
beliefs  formerly  held,  and  a  readiness  to 
accept  something  better.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  the  spiritual  attitude  of  Unita- 
rians, but  we  have  no  monopoly  of  it. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  all  who  believe  in 
keeping  the  mind  open  and  harmonizing 
their  faith  with  their  facts." 

The  Eureka  SfaucJard  of  June  20th 
has  a  good  synopsis  of  the  sermon  of  Rev. 
N.  A.  Baker  on  ''The  Likeness  of  God  in 
Man."  He  found  in  all  men  something 
God-like  and  divine.  "Taking  men  as 
they  are  with  their  shortcomings  in  the 
underlying  nobility  and  capacity  of  their 
nature,  in  their  understanding  and  af- 
fection, in  their  moral  and  religious  sen- 
timent there  is  something  akin  to  divin- 
ity. The  day  of  perfection  may  not 
have  come,  but  the  day  of  perfecting  is 
here.  The  great  change  to  be  effected 
in  the  purification  of  society  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  awakened  conscience  of 
each  individual.  Have  faith  to  believe 
that  there  is  goodness  in  all  men  and 


that  faith,  more  than  all  else,  will  bring 
out  an  answering  goodness.  Down  deep 
in  the  nature  of  every  man  there  is  a 
divine  spark  which  will  shine  forth  as  a 
redeeming  flame  if  only  the  right  word 
of  help  and  encouragement  is  given." 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  on  June  19th 
preached  on  "The  Practical  Man  and 
the  Dreamer."  He  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  a  form  of  religion  that  in  relation  to 
life  and  character  should  be  practiced. 
He  said :  "Religion  is  a  dream.  It  is 
the  soul's  c^uest  for  something  better 
than  now  is.  There  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  our  religious  dreams  as  in  any 
others.  Some  fit  us  for  our  places  in 
life,  others  unfit  us.  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  have  a  religion — that  we  look 
into  the  great  unknown  with  the  eyes  of 
faith  and  hope.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
have  a  religion  that  satisfies;  we  should 
have  a  religion  that  strengthens  us  for 
our  world's  work.  Some  religions  are 
narcotic  in  effect.  They  soothe  us  into  a 
semi-conscious  condition  that  makes  us 
forget  our  troubles.  This  is  apt  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  religion  and  is  a  relig- 
ion that  is  much  sought  after  in  these 
strenuous  days.  Then  there  are  relig- 
ions that  intoxicate,  that  exalt  us  and 
give  us  a  feeling  of  magnified  achieve- 
ment. This  is  apt  to  be  a  very  satisfying 
religion  also.  But  the  best  religion 
should  neither  stupefy  nor  exalt.  It 
should  be  to  the  soul  what  pure  and 
wholesome  food  is  to  the  body.  It  should 
nourish  and  strengthen,  so  that  our 
troubles  disappear  not  in  forgetfulness, 
but  is  the  real  strength  and  power  with 
which  we  find  Ave  can  meet  them." 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  lately  presided  at 
a  rousing  meeting  addressed  by  Hiram 
W.  Johnson. 

A  Prayer. 

"T  would  be  true,  for  there  ai-e  those  who  trust 
me; 

T  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I  would  be  friend  of  all — the  foe  the  friend- 
less— 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift ; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  woiild  look  up — and  laugh — and  love — and 
lift."  —H.  A.  Walton. 
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The  Boston  Unitarian  Festival. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Unitarian  Festi- 
val was  a  fine  meeting.  It  is  considered 
a  time  of  relaxation  and  generally  some- 
body tries  to  be  funny,  which  is  apt  to 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  this  year  there 
was  with  fitting  levity  a  good  deal  of 
rare  common  sense  and  lofty  idealism. 

Mr.  Courtenay  Guild  is  a  seasoned 
and  accomplished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  and  he  opened 
the  proceedings  most  happily,  introduc- 
ing at  the  close  of  his  intellectual  fire- 
works Governor  Eben  S.  Draper,  who 
spoke  with  serious  purpose  of  his  con- 
ception of  what  the  laymen  wanted  of 
the  minister. 

He  said  in  part : 

"I  go  to  church  regularly  every  Sun- 
day and  I  invariably  hear  good  sermons, 
whether  I  go  in  Hopedale  or  in  Boston. 
But,  when  I  go  to  church,  I  go  there  al- 
ways hoping  to  be  a  better  man  when  I 
come  out  of  the  church  than  I  was  when 
I  entered.  In  other  words,  I  go  to  church 
to  get  some  good  out  of  going  there  and 
to  hear  something  that  I  believe  will  be 
for  my  benefit.  I  am  a  Unitarian  be- 
cause I  believe  in  Unitarian  religion  and 
principles,  and  I  have  a  right  to  assume 
that,  when  I  go  to  a  I^nitarian  church.  I 
am  going  to  hear  a  religious  sermon  and 
one  that  is  based  on  Unitarian  principles 
and  on  Unitarian  religion.  I  do  not  go 
to  church  to  study  political  economy  nor 
to  be  instructed  in  political  principles. 
I  go  there  to  have  my  best  feelings 
stirred,  to  have  my  religious  knowledge 
improved,  and  to  come  away  with  all 
that  is  best  in  me  quickened,  so  that  I 
may  be  a  better  citizen  in  every  respect 
because  the  fountain-head  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  good  citi;cenship  has  been 
touched  by  a  good  religious  sermon.  I 
therefore  commend  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  that,  when  they 
preach  to  their  people  on  Sunday,  they 
do  not  forget  tliat  the  people  want  re- 
ligion, and  lots  of  it." 

The  Governor  of  the  State  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Joseph  Walker,  who  made  a  very  good 
address.  He  is  an  ardent  believer  in 
good  works.     He  said: 

"I  am  a  T^nitarian  because  I  believe 


and  love  the  simple  Unitarian  creed, — 
'The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.'  I  know  of  no  ideal  more 
inspiring  or  better  calculated  to  stimu- 
late to  good  works.  I  never  feel  so  much 
at  home  or  so  contented  as  when  I  am 
in  a  company  of  sincere,  earnest,  public- 
spirited  Unitarians.  The  more  I  study 
problems  of  government,  the  more  firmly 
I  believe  that  the  Commonwealth,  the 
nation,  and  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
should  frankly  recogTiize  in  laws  and  in 
institutions  this  great  Christian  ideal, — 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  .  .  .  We  boast 
of  our  civilization,  but  a  civilization 
which  does  not  permit  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  childhood  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  an  industrial  system 
which  destroys  the  bodies  and  crushes 
doAvn  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  ma- 
jority, is  no  true  civilization.  True  civ- 
ilization assures  the  highest  possible  de- 
velopment and  happiness  of  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  the  masses  of  the  pop- 
ulation." 

He  strongly  favored  international  ar- 
bitration. 

"The  only  way  to  discourage  the  pres- 
ent rivalry  among  nations  in  building  up 
their  sea  power,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
haunting  fear  of  Avar,  is  to  cultivate  an 
enlightened  world-wide  public  opinion 
which  will  not  tolerate  war.  lentil  dis- 
putes among  nations  are  settled  by  per- 
manent international  courts  of  law, 
backed  by  an  enlightened  and  Avorld-wide 
public  opinion,  nations  must  and  will  go 
about  armed  to  the  teeth  like  brigands. 
The  conscious  aim  of  America,  therefore, 
and  of  American  statesmen  should  be  to 
discourage  the  arbitrament  of  war  by  the 
establishment  of  institutions  of  peace. 
Let  this  nation  ever  urge  upon  her  sister 
nations  the  true  ideal, — the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

The  next  speaker.  Rev.  Theodore  D. 
Bacon,  discussed  with  much  wit  and  wis- 
dom, "Liberty  and  Progress,"  unfolding 
their  essential  quality  and  their  relation. 

"Progress  means  an  increase  in  the 
abundance  of  life.  .  .  .  The  progress 
for  which  we  care  is,  above  all,  that 
w  Inch  gives  us  depth  and  fulness  of  life." 

In  fighting  for  liberty  we  are  not  of 
necessity  fighting  for  progress. 

"Progress  has   come   first   by   putting 
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restrictions  on  and  then  by  taking  them 
off  again." 

In  religion,  also,  devotion  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty  does  not  necessarily  mean  prog- 
ress. Something  more  is  called  for — loy- 
alty, devotion  to  brotherhood. 

"We  have  a  vast  opportunity  before 
us.  It  is  coming  as  it  never  was  before. 
We  know  that  liberalism  is  permeating 
one  body  after  another  in  ways  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  not  dreamt,  and  the 
question  is,  where  shall  the  rallying  point 
be  found?  Have  we  such  a  rallying 
point  to  give  them?  If  there  is  in  us 
any  power  of  loyalty,  of  showing  them 
that  here  is  something  that  appeals  to  us, 
and  that  we  desire  to  give  that  to  others, 
we  shall  find  that  men  will  come  unto 
us  and  rejoice  in  being  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  laying  indeed  another  course  of 
the  foundation  that  was  laid  by  the  first 
progenitors  of  Unitarianism  when  they 
set  forth  their  ambitions  that  this  should 
be,  not  a  Unitarian  church,  but  some- 
thing far  broader  and  greater,  a  free 
church  and  a  catholic  church,  the  free 
catholic  church,  and  that  cannot  be  done 
by  our  devotion  to  liberalism  alone,  but 
with  freedom  and  loyalty  working  to- 
gether, and  that  work  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Park,  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  who 
spoke  on  "Enthusiasm,  in  Relation  to 
Broad-mindedness,"  discussing  in  a  very 
discriminating  manner  the  tendency  of 
broad-minded  men  to  be  dispassionate, 
and  without  much  enthusiasm.  A  man 
M-ho  is  merely  broad-minded  n^akes  a 
comfortable  neighbor  and  may  be  very 
loveable.  A  minister  of  that  sort  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  "be.  in  his  own 
f|uict  way,  an  auostle  of  sweetness  and 
li.L'ht."  He  cultivates  life's  huml)ler 
amenities  and  has  his  place  in  the  eternal 
economy  of  things. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
can  claim  to  be  TTnitarians.  not  because 
they  are  broad-minded,  but  because  they 
are  impassioned  and  enthusiastic.  It 
may  be  hard  to  love  these  people,  but 
every  heart  must  honor  them  and  admire 
them,  yes,  and  in  a  way  envy  them.  They 
have  toppled  the  grand  monarch.  Broad- 
mindedness,  from  his  throne;  they  have 
denied  his  al)solute  sovereignty,  they 
have  swept  aside  his  system  of  ruinous 


taxatirtu,  they  have  ignored  his  many 
departments  of  justice  and  charity  and 
tolerance  and  humility,  and  they  have 
rushed  their  enthusiasm  to  the  markets 
of  human  life,  untaxed  and  undimin- 
ished." 

It  sometimes  seems  that  these  two 
properties  are  counterbalanced  against 
each  other,  but  they  ought  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  in  his  judgment,  "typical  Uni- 
tarianism is  just  precisely  that  combina- 
tion of  quality  and  quantity  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  be  both  broad-minded  and 
enthusiastic." 

"It  takes  a  huge,  tremendous  faith  to 
produce  that  combination.  But  the  type 
of  manhood  which  is  distinctively  our 
ideal,  to  which  we  aspire,  is  precisely  the 
manhood  in  whose  heart  there  is  domi- 
ciled just  that  great  Faith,  in  whose 
heart  there  is  domiciled  just  that  gigantic 
foster-mother,  at  w^hose  ample  breasts 
are  suckled  those  two  hungry  twins, 
Broad-mindedness  and  Enthusiasm,  and 
from  whose  teeming  dugs  each  receives 
full  nourishment  without  depriving  the 
other.  That  type  of  manhood  is  our 
ideal,  and  that  abundance  of  faith  is  our 
hope  and  our  quest." 

The  last  speaker  was  Ex-Governor 
John  D.  Long,  who  harmoniously  con- 
cluded the  fine  discussion,  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  suggestions  and  join- 
ing opposing  tendencies  in  the  fine  clos- 
ing sentence,  "Religion  and  social  happi- 
ness are  betterments !   That  is  Unitarian- 


ism. 


■^    -^    -© 
Mv  Choice. 


"None  quite  so  iiobie  as  he  who  goes  down  to 
defeat   smiling." 

—Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

"My  choice  of  a  man  of  the  many  who  stand 
At  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame: 

He  who  works  with  a  will  or  the  grind  at  the 
mill 
Or  the  man  who  is  proud  of  a  name. 

The  one  always  in  quest  of  the  goal  of  success: 
All  these,  I  know,  are  worth  while — 

But  the  man  1  like  best    ('though  he  pass  not 
the   rest), 
Goes  down  to  defeat  with  a  smile. 

For  he  is  the  man  who  will  rise  again, 
'Tho'  oft  he  is  swept  from  his  feet, 
As  the  effort  of  struggle  will  yet  gain  him  the 
battle, 
As  he  goes  down  with  a  smile  'fore  defeat." 

— Hamilton. 
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New    Church    Building    for    San 
Diego. 

By  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  Pastor. 

Since  the  fire,  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
this  society  lost  all  of  its  property,  the 
church  has  had  a  trying  experience,  and 
has  worshiped  entirely  in  halls.  The 
society  was  made  of  good  material,  and 
in  spite  of  its  serious  losses  occasioned  by 
people  leaving  for  other  churches  and  the 
severe  financial  trouble,  the  church  has 
withstood  all,  and  today  is  a  recognized 
force  in  the  city  and  considered  a  society 
fully  as  influential  as  any  church  in  the 
city. 

The  present  pastor  came  here  last  fall ; 
he  has  had  the  most  hearty  and  united 
support.  A  church  building  seemed  im- 
perative and  essential  to  its  future  life. 
In  January  it  was  decided  to  take  active 
steps  toward  a  building.  The  pastor, 
after  consulting  all  the  workers,  put 
their  many  suggestions  together,  and, 
after  three  months,  plans  embodying  the 
wishes  of  all  were  drawn  for  suggestion 
to  the  architect. 

The  church  is  to  be  unique,  especially 
adapted  to  our  needs  and  fitted  harmoni- 
ously to  our  environment. 

Funds  had  been  left  to  the  society, 
which  were  wisely  invested  in  good  lots. 
The  present  lot  on  which  the  church  is  to 
be  built  is  worth  $15,000,  but  cost  a  third 
of  that.  About  $6,000  was  invested  in  an- 
other lot,  which  in  six  years  increased  to 
$18,800  in  value.  Generous  subscribers 
are  increasing  the  money  now  on  hand, 
and  today  all  but  $5,000  is  secured. 

May  3rd  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
unique  services  was  held,  at  which  time 
ground  was  broken  for  the  building.  The 
San  Diego  Union  published  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  proposed  church,  a  picture  of 
the  diggers  and  photo  of  the  pastor. 
Following  is  its  report : 

In  an  enclosure  carpeted  with  greens 
and  l)l()ssonis.  on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Unitarian  church.  Sixth  street,  ])etween 
Beech  and  Cedar,  members  of  the  con- 
gregation and  children  of  llic  Sunday- 
school  yesterday  afternoon  formally 
broke  ground  for  the  new  edifice. 

About  100  memliers  of  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  participated  in  the  exer- 
cises, the  numbers  of  the  program  being 
rendered    by    the    children.      After    the 


opening  hymn  and  prayer,  led  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  four 
members  of  the  Sunday-school  gave  read- 
ings. The  next  number  was  the  re- 
sponsive reading  of  consecration  by  Roy 
Dupont  and  members  of  the  school. 

Little  Ester  Hardy,  aged  three  years, 
then  turned  the  first  shovel  of  earth  for 
the  basement  of  the  church,  and  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Huborn,  aged  seventy-nine,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  church,  turned 
the  second.  M  early  every  one  in  the 
audience  then  took  turns  at  shoveling, 
and  a  number  of  small  shovels  used  in 
the  ceremony  were  distributed  as  sou- 
venirs. 

JUDGE    LUCE    GIVES    HISTORY. 

During  the  program  Judge  ]\I.  A. 
Luce,  who  has  been  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  church 
for  twenty-nine  years,  made  a  short  ad- 
dress, touching  on  the  early  history  of 
the  societv,  of  its  early  successes,  and 
finally  of  the  great  loss  by  fire,  when  fif- 
teen vears  ago  the  church  was  destroyed 
and  was  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  parish. 
He  spoke  with  an  attitude  of  optimism 
and  earnestness,  and  assured  all  that  the 
church  building  to  be  erected  would  be 
a  fitting  representation  of  the  tastes  and 
spirit  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

In  his  consecration  address,  which  pre- 
ceded the  closing  hymn,  Rev.  Mr.  Harris 

said: 

"We  have  met  today  under  happy  cir- 
cumstances. If  is  to  make  our  first  for- 
mal move  toward  building  a  church  edi- 
fice in  this  city,  and  I  can  do  no  better 
than  use  the  words  of  Paul  m  Eph.- 
2:19-22,  'Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
sojourners.' 

'"We  are  going  to  have  a  home,  after 
usino-  halls  for  fifteen  years.  We  are 
'being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.'  :\rany  now  sleep- 
iiu.'-  a  ((uiet  sleep  have  made  this  day  pos- 
sible. Their  voices  speak  of  their  gifts 
and  their  past  efforts  to  many  livinti-. 
whose  locks  are  turned  white,  who.  1  da- 
Mrs  S.  A.  TTuborn,  who  turned  the  sec- 
ond shovelful  of  earth,  are  drawing  near 
to  four  score  years.  T'pon  you  we  are 
buildins-  this  church— upon  your  devo- 
tion and  loyalty. 

"Rut  we  are  also  building  on  the  chil- 
dren.     Little  Ester  ITardy.  three  years 
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old,  turned  the  first  sod.    The  earth  from 
both  shovels  mingles  together. 

"Little  ones,  in  1990  a  new  Unitarian 
church  2nay  be  built  in  this  growing  city 
of  paradise ;  a  few  of  you  may  be  here. 
Perhaps  our  three-year-olds,  then  eighty- 
year-olds,  will  be  doing  what  has  been 
done  here.  We  are  building  on  the 
apostles  like  Peter  and  Paul;  on  proph- 
ets like  Elijah  and  Isaiah;  but  most  of 
all,  we  are  building  on  you  who  are  giv- 
ing your  heartiest  service  for  our  cause. 
"As  Paul  said,  'Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone,'  let  San 
Diego  know  the  Unitarians  are  building 
a  Christ  church.  "We  worship  not  the 
man.  We  will  endeavor  to  exemplify  his 
goodness,  his  kindness,  his  humanity; 
the  Christ  that  lived  the  life  that  two 
thousand  years  of  doubt  and  destructive 
thought,  of  every  kind  of  human  experi- 
ence, has  not  dimmed.  My  neighbor 
churches  may  preach  a  different  message, 
but  they  won't  extol  a  different  Christ. 
But  we  will  see  in  him  a  humanity  that 
can  so  bless  life  that  it  can  elevate  to 
divine  living". 

"Again  Paul  says,  'Each  several  build- 
ing fitly  framed."  I  want  to  speak  to 
children  a  moment.  I  will  speak  about 
bees.  There  are  what  are  called  'up- 
holster' bees ;  they  live  in  separate  houses, 
and  line  their  places  with  flowers  and 
leaves.  There  are  'mason'  bees,  some- 
thing like  Captain  Simpson ;  they  have 
single  houses  in  walls  on  principles  of 
masonry. 

"They  are  just  like  us.  We  are  as 
families  living  separately  in  our  little 
homes.  But  when  we  build  a  church — a 
church  home — then  'each  several  build- 
ing groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord.'  The  honey  bee  makes  one  little 
cell,  then  another  six-cornered — the  clos- 
est possible  way  of  getting  together,  and 
they  are  together  in  great  numbers.  We 
live  singly  at  home,  but  here  all  families 
come  together  like  true  honey  bees,  and 
our  greatest  work  will  be  gathering  honey 
— sweets — lovely  things,  and  cheer  and 
bless  lives.  In  unity,  in  true  love,  in  all 
kindness,  we  will  work  in  the  cause  of 
Jesu.s  and  humanity.  When  ill  and  in 
trouble  we  will  carry  honey ;  when  peo- 
ple are  happy,  we'll  bear  honey.  The 
world  has  bitterness,  sorrow  and  care 
enough;  it  needs  the  smile  of  good  will, 


the  word  of  cheer,  the  heart  of  love — a 
gospel  that  can  make  heavenly  our  every 
day.  On  Christmas  day  I  trust  we  will 
enter  our  new  house  of  worship,  and  may 
our  first  song  be  what  our  message  will 
ever  be — 'Peace  and  good  will  toward 
men.'  " 

After  the  address  the  class  song  was 
sung,  and  then  all  present  took  turns  at 
using  the  shovels. 

The  following  hymn,  entitled  "We 
Turn  the  Sod,"  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Harris,  was 
sung  to  America : 

Our  loving  Father  God, 
Hallow  this  flow'r-clecked  sofl, 

Nature's  blest  bower 
For  all  our  bounteous  fare, 
We  raise  a  heart-felt  prayer. 
We  would  thy  spirit  share 

In  this  glad  hour. 

As  we  a  temple  raise 

To  stand  thru  all  our  days 

A  home  of  God. 
Here   may   sweet    songs   abound. 
And  Christ's  true  spirit  found, 
On  this  most  consecrated  ground, 

Where  we  turn  the  sod. 

The  walls  that  here  shall  rise, 
Tow'ring   toward   love-lit   skies. 

Crowned  with  a  dome, 
Shall  stand  for  love  and  light. 
With  hope  the  wrong  to  right. 
Quicken   our   faith   and   sight, 

Our  true  heavenly  home. 

DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    BUILDING. 

The  building  will  occupy  the  entire  lot, 
75x100.  It  will  be  along  the  line  of  Span- 
ish renaissance.  There  will  be  a  hand- 
some tower  about  25x25,  through  which 
the  principal  entrance  will  be  had  to  the 
auditorium,  court  and  Sunday-school 
rooms.  The  material  will  consist  of  cast 
cement  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of  red 
tile. 

The  structure  will  be  two  stories  in 
height  and  the  tower  about  one-half 
higher.  There  will  be  two  entrances,  one 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  south  end, 
also  an  opening  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
Sunday-school  section. 

The  entire  two-story  front  will  con- 
sist of  a  parlor  on  the  first  floor  and  be 
used  as  a  public  reading  and  rest  room. 
Over  this  will  be  a  club  room,  seating 
125  or  more.  Opening  from  this  room 
will  be  a  buffet,  reception  hall  on  one 
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side  and  a  large  reception  room  and 
pastor's  study  on  the  other.  From  these 
rooms  a  fine  view  of  Mexico,  Coronado, 
Point  Lorn  a,  the  bay,  ocean  and  city  can 
be  had.  The  room  will  be  used  largely 
by  the  Outlook  and  Channing  clubs  and 
the  social  meetings  of  the  Alliance. 

The  auditorium  is  50x50,  with  corner 
pulpit.  The  club  room  opens  into  a  bal- 
cony. The  parlors  open  into  church, 
adding  300  to  the  seating  capacity.  The 
organ  will  be  built  back  of  the  pulpit. 
The  Ladies'  Society  contemplates  raising- 
funds  for  it,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  the 
church  as  soon  as  the  structure  is  ready 
for  it. 

The  auditorium  will  seat  350.  The  en- 
tire east  side  opens  into  a  palm  court, 
with  fountains  and  flowers  and  rustic 
seats.  The  court  will  be  about  25x40  feet 
and  will  be  a  very  attractive  feature. 
The  Sunday-school  and  assembly  hall  will 
be  in  the  rear,  connecting  with  the 
church  by  large  rolling  partitions.  Here 
will  be  a  room  75x25  containing  five  class 
rooms,  a  fine  stage  and  seating  capacity 
of  250.  Opening  out  of  this  will  be  a 
kitchen,  toilet  rooms  and  vestibule  to- 
ward the  court. 

The  basement  will  contain  furnace  and 
store  room. 

It  is  impossible  to  Ijuild  a  small  or 
an  unattractive  building.  San  Diego  is 
growing.  Our  church  is  getting  new 
people  weekly,  and  we  believe  no  Unitar- 
ian church  occupies  a  more  encouraging 
field.  With  the  addition  of  new  members 
and  the  reappearance  of  those  who  had 
left  the  society,  we  anticipate  unusual 
growth.  A  good,  substantial  and  at- 
tractive church  building  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  we  need  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  the  denomination.  San  Diego 
supports  herself.  She  receives  no  funds 
outside  the  parish  and  has  always  been 
independent  of  the  national  bodies. 

We  believe,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  secured  all  but  about  $5,000  of 
the  necessary  funds,  that  the  Unitarians 
on  the  coast  and  the  east  will  feel  that 
at  least  they  will  aid  in  furnishing  the 
church.  twenty-five  dollars  to  $100 
will  secure  a  memorial  pew  and  window. 
Other  sums  will  secure  memorial  organ, 
pulpit,  etc.  Will  not  oiu'  generous  friend 
come  to  our  aid?  When  our  church  is 
completed    it    will    be    close    to    $50,000 


property  and  situated  within  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  D  street  and  about  eight 
luinutes'  walk  from  the  U.  S.  Grant  Ho- 
tel. The  church  will  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  we  feel  sure  all  will 
be  pleased  with  it.  In  January  or  Feb- 
ruary we  hope  the  Southern  California 
Conference  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference will  meet  here  jointly  and  dedi- 
cate our  structure. 

*     4     * 
Helping  Men. 

By  F.  R.  Wedge. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  personal  work  and 
missionary  service  in  the  danger  district 
of  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  "Barbary 
Coast."  The  Unitarians  have  evidenced 
their  practical  interest  in  the  uplifting  of 
the  downfallen  by  maintaining  a  worker 
who  will  look  after  the  material  and  phy- 
sical as  well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
unfortunates  of  that  community. 

Work  began  on  the  first  day'  of  June, 
1910.  It  was  thought  best  to  begin  on  a 
small  scale  and  enlarge  as  the  future  re- 
sults warranted.  A  room  was  rented  at 
633  Vallejo  street,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  district,  making  easy  private  consul- 
tation and  special  attention.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  the  services  of  a  physician,  that 
scientific  treatment  may  help  victims  to 
overcome  the  drink  or  dope  habits. 

In  the  slums  of  every  city  there  are 
two  classes  that  present  their  claims  for 
assistance — the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving. Any  plan  which  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  must 
be  a  failure,  because  it  would  encourage 
the  idle  in  their  idleness,  and  so  prove  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  best 
method  of  distinguishing  between  these 
two  classes  is  the  work  test.  So  we  are 
going  to  apply  Cod's  law.  "That  those 
who  are  able  and  do  not  work,  shall  not 
eat."  INIeal  tickets  and  bed  tickets  can 
be  purchased  from  respectable  second- 
class  restaurants  and  lodofing  houses.  A 
man  who  is  in  need  will  be  given  a  meal 
or  a  night's  lodging.  Then  we  will  oflfer 
him  temporary  employment  in  a  wood 
yard,  where  he  can  earti  three  meals  a 
day  and  a  night's  lodging  until  profitable 
work  can  be  found.      By    a   systematic 
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method  of  charity,  guided  by  love  for 
our  fellow  men,  we  believe  we  can  reach 
the  worthy  sufferers. 

Services  are  held  nearly  every  evening-, 
with  the  exception  of  Monday  evening, 
which  is  rest  day  for  the  missionary.  Al- 
though we  have  no  hall  in  which  to  pre- 
sent the  message,  hundreds  are  willing  to 
listen  to  the  truth  presented.  No  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  procuring^  an  audience. 
At  least  a  thousand  a  week  are  reached 
by  our  gospel,  which  is  the  practical  kind 
that  turns  men  and  boys  from  the  places 
of  evil  and  encourages  them  to  lead  clean 
lives.  We  teach  them  that  it  is  the  aim- 
less life  that  is  lost;  that  they  are  sin- 
ners when  they  drift  with  every  impulse ; 
that  they  have  been  redeemed  when  they 
have  forsaken  a  worthless  life  and  become 
a  factor  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

A  detailed  account  is  kept  of  the  in- 
teresting and  promising  cases  that  we 
find. 

INIen  who  a  month  ago  were  leading 
worthless  lives  are  now  working  and 
sober  people,  attending:  their  respective 
churches,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  make 
Unitarians  of  them,  only  to  help  them  to 
lead  cleaner  lives. 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  found  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  an 
unconscious  condition  from  the  effects 
of  liquor.  Two  policemen  were  about  to 
have  him  taken  to  jail.  On  promise  of 
the  missionary  to  provide  a  night's  lodg- 
ing he  was  released,  his  lodging  paid  for, 
a  call  left  with  the  hotel  clerk  for  5 
o'clock,  car  fare  given  him,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  go  to  work  that  morning  in- 
stead of  awaking  in  jail. 

On  lower  Jackson  street  there  is  a  wine 
dump  of  the  lowest  order,  frequented 
by  dope  fiends.  Men  sit  at  the  tables 
drinking  the  cheap  wine,  snuffing  cocaine 
or  injecting  the  drug  into  their  flesh. 
Here  a  young  man  was  found  who  had 
been  drunk  for  several  weeks  and  on  the 
verge  of  delirium.  When  helping  him 
out  of  this  vile  place,  the  bartender  or- 
dered the  missionary  out  and  threatened 
to  use  force.  The  man  was  afterwards 
found  and  helped. 

People  who  make  their  living  destroy- 
ing the  lives  of  others  do  not  willingly 
submit  to  a  missionary  preaching  in 
front  of  their  cesspools  of  iniquity.  On 
the  evening  of  June  25,  while  the  streets 


were  thronged  with  men  listening  to  the 
message,  and  paid  boosters  for  vile  dens 
were  trying  in  vain  to  induce  young  men 
to  visit  their  places,  a  Christian  lady 
came  through  the  crowd,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  service  asked  the  missionary  to  try 
to  find  a  certain  young  man  who  needed 
help.  While  putting  down  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  two  policemen  who 
had  persistently  tried  to  discourage  the 
efforts  for  helpfulness  arrested  the  mis- 
sionary, placed  him  in  a  cell  with  drunks 
and  dope  fiends,  and  there  he  remained 
till  9  :30  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was 
released  on  bonds  in  time  to  attend  the 
services  at  the  First  Unitarian  church. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  struggle 
that  is  going  on  between  good  and  evil 
in  the  vilest  part  of  San  Francisco.  We 
are  not  discouraged,  for  the  effort  the 
forces  of  evil  are  making  to  stop  the 
work  is  a  good  indication  that  something 
is  being  done  for  God  and  humanity. 
The  missionary  is  confident  that  many 
men  have  turned  from  evil  and  useless 
lives  and  are  now  better  citizens.  We 
face  the  future  missionary  effort  on  Bar- 
bary  Coast  with  a  confidence  born  of  ex- 
perience, and  firmly  believe  that  this 
year's  work  among  the  fallen  and  un- 
fortunates will  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  Unitarian  gospel  has  a  vital  message 
for  the  slums. 

«     «    « 

To  keep  my  health ! 

To  do  my  work! 

To  live! 

To  see  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give! 

Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour! 

To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  power; 

But  always  fronting  onward  to  the  light, 

Always   and    always    facing   toward   the   right. 

Robbed,  starved,  defeated,  fallen,  wide  astray — 

On,  with  what  strength  I  have! 

Back  to  the  way! 

— Charlotte  P.  S.  Gilnian. 


Deep-Rooted. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

Fierce  Boreas  in  his  wildest  glee 
Assails  in  vain  the  yielding  tree, 
That,  rooted  deep,  gains  strength  to  bear, 
And  proudly  lifts  its  head  in  air. 

When  loss  or  grief,  with  sharp  distress, 
To  man  brings  brunt  of  storm  and  stress, 
He  stands  secure  who  calmly  bends 
In  strength  that  trust,  deep-rooted,  sends. 
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Parker  Centenary  in  Japan. 

Rev.  Clay  ^MacCauley,  representative 
of  the  Unitarian  JNIission  to  Japan,  sends 
an  account  of  the  memorial  meeting  of 
religions  liberals  of  Japan  held  at  Tokyo 
on  May  15th.  He  adds:  "It  was  not 
only  a  very  interesting  but  a  very  sig- 
nificant gathering  —  this  union  of  the 
liberals  here  in  memory  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker. The  good  time  is  coming,  sure,  when 
they  shall  come  from  the  east,  west,  north 
and  south  of  faith,  and  even  from  the 
land  of  Sinim  and  sit  down  together, 
taking  good  counsel  over  a  common  pur- 
pose." 

The  following  report  from  the  Japan 
Advertiser  is  remarkable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Japanese  appreciation  and  In- 
dus iveness: 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  spacious 
auditorium  of  Unity  Hall  (Yuiitsukwan) 
Mita.  was  filled  with  an  audience,  mostly 
of  young  men,  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
life  and  work  of  the  great  liberal  preach- 
er, reformer  and  philanthropist.  Theo- 
dore Parker.  Parker  was  born  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  near  Boston,  America, 
and,  fifty  years  ago,  died  in  Florence, 
Italy.  His  grandfather  it  was  who  com- 
manded the  Lexington  "minute  men," 
whose  resistance  to  the  British  troops 
opened  the  armed  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  against  the  mother  country  in 
1775.  Parker  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  leaders  in  the  struggle 
which  led  to  the  momentous  civil  war 
between  the  American  free  and  slave 
states  in  1861,  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards. He  was  essentially  a  leader  of 
men.  and  his  leadership  was  consecrated 
to  the  political,  theological  and  social 
emancipation  of  mankind,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  and  life. 

These  distinctive  qualities  of  the  man 
were  the  center  around  which  were  gath- 
ered Saturday  evening's  exercises  at 
Unity  Hall.  Representatives  of  the  four 
denominations  of  Religious  Liberals  at 
work  in  Japan  had  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  platform  was  beautifullv  dec- 
orated with  flowers,  for  which  Parker  in 
the  midst  of  his  life  of  severe  conflict  al- 
ways displayed  niarked  afi^'ection ;  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  were  hung 
pictures  of  several  of  Parker's  contemjio- 
raries    and    fellow    Liberals — Channing, 


Hale,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Emerson  •  and 
Lowell.  Over  the  central  panel  of  the 
wall,  back  of  the  pulpit,  Parker's  por- 
trait, wreathed  in  flowers,  was  placed. 

Professor  H.  ]\Iinami  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  After  singing  by  the  audi- 
ence, a  reading  of  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
and  prayer  by  Dr.  Keiru  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  ^Mission,  Mr.  S.  Kanda,  the  sec- 
retary^ of  the  Unitarian  Mission,  read  a 
much-admired  ascription  by  Parker  to 
the  incomparable  influence  of  religion  in 
the  career  of  humanity.  Then  followed 
four  memorial  addresses.  The  first 
speaker  was  the  Rev.  R.  Aoki  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  ^lissionary  Society. 
His  first  theme  was  "The  Task  of  Our 
Party."  Parker  was  noted  for  his  brav- 
ery and  fortitude.  Herein  lies  a  great 
lesson  that  we  Liberals  should  learn. 
We  obey  too  much  the  minds  of  others. 
We  are  too  much  imitators  and  followers. 
Because  of  this  we  do  not  impress  strong- 
ly the  lives  of  those  who  hear  us.  With 
such  faith,  such  zeal,  such  fortitude,  such 
unfailing  faith  as  Parker's  our  work  in 
our  countrs'  would  show  far  different  re- 
sults from  those  for  which  we  are  now 
responsible.  jMr.  Aoki's  plea  was  a  call 
to  the  followers  of  a  free  religious  faith 
to  arise  from  indiflt'erence  and  timidity, 
to  a  devotion  like  that  of  the  spiritual 
hero  whom  we  commemorate. 

Mr.  0.  INIatsuo  of  the  Uuiversalist 
]\Iission  dwelt  especially  on  "Parker's 
Faith";  its  possession  of  the  innermost 
forces  of  his  life ;  its  intensity,  its  persist- 
ence to  the  end,  in  spite  of  all  antag- 
onism and  all  adversities.  Parker  seemed 
to  be  a  destroyer,  but  he  sought  rather  to 
simplify  and  to  build  anew  on  the  ulti- 
mate foundations.  His  great  themes  were 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  .soul.  He  cared 
nothing  for  elaborate  creeds,  but  re- 
duced faith  to  the  simplest  propositions 
of  love  and  duty,  and  lielieved  and  lived 
the.se  propositions  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity. 

Professor  I.  Abe.  president  of  the 
Tokyo  Unitarian  church  orc-ani/.ation. 
gave  a  most  interesting  biouraphical 
sketch  of  "Parker 'as  Preacher."  Parker 
was  distinguished  by  his  eagerness  to 
preach,  by  his  love  of  bearing  his  mes- 
sage to  the  people ;  so  nuich  so  that  even 
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in  his  vacation  times  and  in  travelino'  he 
was  formulating  sermons.  But  he  was 
not  only  a  constant  preacher;  he  was 
also  a  consummate  student  and  thinker. 
His  work  was  that  of  advanced  scholar- 
ship. Yet  his  personality,  which  was 
intensely  humanitarian,  gave  special  tone 
to  all  that  he  did.  He  habitually  gath- 
ered young  students  about  him  to  help 
them,  and  he  loved  nature,  especially 
tlowers,  devotedly.  He  is  called  a  de- 
stroyer of  old  faiths,  but  much  more  was 
he  a  builder.  The  idea  of  humanity  and 
its  possible  progress  onward  and  upward 
possessed  him.  This  idea  he  emphasized 
and  enforced  always  and  everywhere. 
Pie  was  a  great  man  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  words. 

The  memorial  addresses  were  closet! 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Ebina  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church,  who  spoke  of  "Parker 
in  Theology."  By  character  a  humani- 
tarian and  optimist,  Parker  carried  into 
his  theology  the  qualities  of  love,  faith 
and  beauty.  As  a  masterly  linguist,  his 
intellectual  grasp  became  world-wide 
and  emancipated  him  from  any  local 
bondage.  His  conception  of  the  power 
of  the  human  will  freed  him  from  such 
despair  as  that  expressed  by  Paul  in  the 
saying  "the  thing  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 
•Parker's  faith  led  him  to  saj'^ng  "I 
shall"  when  confronted  by  duty.  Parker 
was  a  destroyer  because  he  was  born  in 
a  time  when  much  had  to  be  destroyed. 
He  became  isolated  among  men  because 
of  his  iconoclasm,  but  at  length  rejoined 
his  place — amon<?  his  kind.  Parker's 
criticism  of  the  Trinity  was  too  mathe- 
matical and  so  he  missed  the  deep  re- 
ligious experience  that  comes  from  faith 
in  the  holy  spirit.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  miraculous,  and  there  his  sight  was 
keen  and  clear.  But  he  was  not  cold  in 
faith ;  on  the  contrary  intensely  ardent. 
He  found  in  Jesus  a  real  friend.  His 
dominant  idea  was  faith  in  the  progress 
of  mankind.  His  reverence  for  the  past 
w^as  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  His 
culminating  religious  faith  was  in  "Tjove 
to  God  and  Love  to  INIan."  Let  us  fol- 
low on  now  as  Parker  went,  and  surpass 
him.  if  possible,  in  our  humanitarian 
faith  and  life.  That  could  best  ])lease 
Parker  himself  should  he  know  it. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Clay  Mac- 
Caulev  of  the  LTnitarian  ^Mission. 


Conference  ^EDDreBfies;* 

[We  coutimie  the  printing  of  the  available 
addresses  of  the  late  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  order  of  their  delivery.] 


The  Business  Side  of  the  Church, 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Payson,  San  Francisco. 

We  usually  leave  the  business  side  of 
the  church  to  a  kind  providence,  with 
the  same  childlike  confidence  that  we 
commit  to  it  our  spiritual  interests. 

But  for  the  determination  of  our  pres- 
ident to  make  this  a  pre-eminently  prac- 
tical Conference,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  left  off  the  program. 

William  E.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  the  strongest  proof  to  him 
of  the  divinity  of  the  church  was  that 
it  had  endured  so  many  centuries  of  busi- 
ness mismanagement;  that  no  mere 
human  institution  could  have  survived. 

Most  of  our  churches  do  not  realize 
that  the  business  side  is  just  as  much  a 
business  as  any  business  organization; 
that  its  obligations  and  support  are  just 
as  binding  and  necessary  as  the  support 
and  obligations  of  any  business  institu- 
tion. Our  contributions  to  the  church 
are  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  charity, 
and  when  we  make  our  contribution  we 
feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  having  sup- 
ported a  worthy  cause,  in  no  way  legally 
binding  upon  us.  The  churches  have 
gotten  into  an  unfortunate  habit  of  beg- 
ging for  money  on  the  basis  of  a  mere 
charity,  instead  of  treating  the  subject 
in  a  practical,  business  way.  If  we  do 
not  wish  to  support  the  church,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  join  it  or  be  a  part 
of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do 
join  it  and  are  a  part  of  it,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  benefits;  if  it  means  some- 
thing to  us  and  is  worth  supporting,  then 
we  are  under  obligation  to  support  it 
the  same  as  if  we  took  shares  in  a  busi- 
ness corporation.  If  everyone  regarded 
this  obligation  in  this  light,  there  would 
be  very  little  to  the  financial  problem. 

Our  Unitarian  churches  labor  under 
one  disadvantage  on  the  business  side. 

The  congregational  fmnn  of  govern- 
ment does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  that 
perfect  organization  and  system  es.sential 
to  a  successful  business. 

Rev.  William  W.  Fenn,  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  stated  in  a 
recent  address:  "It  must  l)e  confessed, 
however,  that  in   one  respect  congrega- 
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tionalism  labors  under  a  real  and  serious 
disadvantage.  Its  lack  of  organization 
makes  etScient  co-operation  very  difficult. 
And  in  an  age  when  there  is  exceptional 
reliance  upon  the  pragmatic  test  of  util- 
ity, when  the  church  is  feeling  as  never 
before  its  social  responsibility,  and  in 
all  departments  of  industry  and  human 
activity  the  value  and  necessity  of  organ- 
ization for  efficiency  have  been  demon- 
strated, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  a 
congregationalist  should  chafe  at  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  his  denomina- 
tion because  of  its  loose  organization." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
M.  Van  Bokkelen,  treasurer  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  California,  I  am  turn- 
ing over  to  the  secretary  some  of  his 
financial  reports,  which  show  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  highly  organized 
body  in  business  administration. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  surrender  the 
freedom  and  other  priceless  advantages 
gained  through  our  congregational  sys- 
tem of  government  for  considerations  of 
business  efficiency ;  I  speak  of  it  only 
as  showing  a  handicap  which  we  must 
overcome. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  the 
fundamentals  in  our  Unitarian  church 
body  for  a  much  more  effective  organi- 
zation than  at  present.  We  have  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  which 
in  itself  is  well  organized,  has  consid- 
erable funds  and  properties  which  it 
holds  and  administers  systematically 
and  in  a  business-like  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cause  in  all  parts  of  the  union ; 
we  have  our  local  conferences  covering 
certain  specified  territories  which  might 
answer  to  the  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  we  have  our  local  churches 
which,  while  not  in  parish  form,  yet 
cover  a  certain  more  or  less  definite  ter- 
ritory. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  these 
institutions  will  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  and  co-operate  in  their 
business  activities  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

Until  two  years  ago  our  Confer- 
ence was  regarded  as  merely  an 
annual  gathering  of  the  different 
churches  to  discuss  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  then  to  disband  until 
the  next  annual  meeting.  But  under 
the   inspiration   of   our   ^\r.    Snow,    the 


then  secretary,  we  made  a  complete 
change  in  the  spirit  of  our  local  confer- 
ence, we  assumed  certain  financial  re- 
sponsibility toward  our  local  activities, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  more 
closely  into  relations  with  the  A.  U.  A. 
and  also  to  be  of  more  use  to  the  indi- 
vidual churches  of  the  Conference  than 
Ave  had  been  before. 

Our  directors  feel  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  developing  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  we  believe  this  assemblage 
will  be  the  most  important  in  that  re- 
spect of  any  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
ference. I  believe  that  a  financial  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  report  at 
every  Conference  a  budget  of  the  amount 
of  money  needed  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  should  be  used  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  that  an  assessment  should 
be  levied  on  each  church  of  the  confer- 
ence based  upon  some  definite  propor- 
tion. The  Episcopal  diocese  bases  its  as- 
sessment upon  the  annual  expenditures 
of  each  church.  That  is  a  more  or  less 
definite  amount,  and  as  a  basis  of  assess- 
ment, is  as  reasonable,  perhaps,  as  could 
be  devised.  This  need  not  be  altogether 
iron-clad,  and  there  might  be  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  as  a  rule  a  weaker  church 
could  be  compensated  for  its  assessment 
by  a  contribution  from  the  conference. 
Perhaps  the  amount  which  the  churches 
contribute  to  the  A.  U.  A.  could  be 
assessed  in  the  same  manner. 

Coming  now  to  the  individual  church, 
its  business  affairs  should  be  conducted 
on  business  principles,  the  same  as  any 
business  enterprise  is  conducted. 

In  most  cases  I  believe  the  treasurer 
of  the  church  should  receive  a  salary. 
The  increased  income  which  he  would 
bring  in  by  a  better  attention  to  church 
affairs  would  more  than  oft'set  his  sal- 
ary. 

As  to  whether  funds  should  be  col- 
lected by  rental  of  pews,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two,  depends  upon  the  traditions  and 
sentiments  of  each  parish,  and  the  meth- 
od is  relatively  unimportant.  But  what- 
ever the  method,  let  it  be  on  a  definite 
and  systematic  basis,  and  be  regarded  by 
everyone  as  a  business  matter. 

Further,  the  amount  of  our  subscrip- 
tions to  the  cluirch  work  should  be  based 
on  the  idea  of  making  the  church  and  its 
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work  as  effective  as  possi])le.  This  phase 
of  life  of  the  church  falls  under  other 
heads  and  will  be  fully  discussed  at  this 
Conference.  But  looking'  at  it  purely 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  more 
the  church  stands  for,  the  more  it  ac- 
complishes in  the  connnunity ;  the  more 
of  real  value  we  can  make  of  it ,  the  more 
business  proposition  it  is,  the  more  at- 
tractive it  is  to  investors,  and  the  more 
readily  will  funds  come  to  support  its 
activities. 

This  is  an  age  of  g:reat  enterprises, 
which  demand  the  best  service  of  the 
best  men,  and  the  world  is  willing'  to  pay 
well  for  it.  Business  men  realize  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  put  a  cheap  man  in  a 
responsible  position. 

The  minister  should  not  be  expected  to 
devote  his  life  and  talents  to  our  service 
for  an  inadequate  compensation  mea- 
sured by  modern  standards. 

I  would  not  detract  from  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  the  Christ-like  spirit  of 
self  giving,  but  it  is  a  cold  business  fact, 
that  service  which  is  given  to  us  with 
little  cost  or  sacrifice  on  our  part  is  little 
appreciated,  and  loses  much  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

We  Unitarians  demand  the  best  for  our 
pulpit.  And  if  the  church  is  to  survive 
and  be  of  practical  use  in  the  life  of 
to-day,  it  must  draw  to  its  service  the 
very  best  talent  that  is  produced  by  our 
institutions  of  learning.  And  the  most 
business-like  thing  our  churches  can  do 
is  to  pay  salaries  to  their  ministers  suf- 
ficient to  attract  the  best. 

The  secret  of  growth  of  a  business  or 
of  a  church  is  to  constantly  enlarge  its 
activities.  Never  be  content  to  regard 
your  enterprise  as  completed.  When  a 
business  concern  gets  to  that  point  it 
goes  down  hill ;  so  does  an  individual ;  so 
does  a  church.  Never  set  a  limit  for  your 
activities  or  be  satisfied  with  the  work 
already  done.  You  can  always  get 
money  and  support  for  a  new  enterprise 
that  is  worth  while.  And  when  the 
church  has  done  these  things  for  itself, 
what  next?  The  larger  its  life,  the  bet- 
ter business  proposition  it  is. 

The  church  which  has  only  the 
strength  to  live  for  the  cultivation  and 
satisfaction  of  its  own  pious  souls,  ac- 
complishes little.  If  man  may  not  live 
unto   himself   alone,    surely   the   church 


may  not.  I  shall  never  forget  the  in- 
spiring example  given  by  the  noble 
women  of  this  church  in  those  trying 
months  after  the  great  fire,  gathered 
within  these  tottering  walls,  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  own  homes  and  fortunes, 
working  for  those  more  unfortunate. 
Month  after  month,  early  and  late,  they 
labored  and  they  may  be  at  it  yet  for 
ought  I  know,  for  they  didn't  seem  to 
know  how  to  stop. 

A  gentleman  high  in  the  councils  of 
our  denomination  once  complained  that 
the  various  functions  of  the  church  have 
gradually  been  taken  away  from  it  by 
lay  bodies.  Its  charities  were  taken  over 
by  the  state ;  its  educational  work  taken 
over  by  school  and  universities,  its  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  taken  over  by 
courts  and  the  legal  profession.  Not  long 
after  some  one  deprecated  a  great  moral 
movement  initiated  by  the  citizens,  say- 
ing it  should  have  been  left  to  the 
church,  that  we  were  taking  away  one 
of  its  principal  functions.  Now-  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nobody  can  take  anything 
away  from  the  church  which  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender,  and  if  the  church 
has  been  shorn  of  many  of  its  activities 
it  is  because  it  has  calmly  submitted  to 
the  shears.  No  one  would  have  dared  to 
suggest  to  the  women  of  this  church  that 
they  give  over  their  labor  of  love  to  the 
associated  charities. 

•Humanity  is  crying  out  for  leadership 
and  help  in  the  things  that  make  for  a 
higher  life  on  earth,  and  if  the  church  is 
not  prepared  to  answer  the  call,  be  as- 
sured that  other  organizations  will,  and 
the  church  will  become  a  back  number. 

Our  liberal  church  has  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  lead  in  the  great  move- 
ments for  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
The  more  it  grasps  this  opportunity  the 
stronger  it  will  become,  the  wider  will 
be  its  influence,  the  greater  financial  sup- 
port it  will  receive  and  the  larger  will  be 
its  dividends  of  moral  uplift  and  good 
works.  A    A    * 

We  are  wise  to  be  less  concerned  with 
Unitarianism  than  we  are  with  truth, 
and  less  with  truth  than  with  what  truth 
may  accomplish.  We  desire  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  should 
care  not  the  least  by  what  path  it  may 
approach. 
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The  Civic  Church. 

By  Eev.  Clarence  Reed. 

In  another  decade  we  are  going  to 
have  a  score  of  citj'-states  in  America. 
Boston  at  the  present  time  dominates 
Massachusetts,  New  York  City  influences 
more  and  more  the  policy  of  New  York, 
and  Chicago  will  soon  have  as  many 
members  in  the  state  legislature  as  the 
rest  of  Illinois.  Denver  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  Colorado,  Portland  to 
Oregon,  and  San  FrancLsco  to  California. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  America,  but  also 
of  Europe.  Paris  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  directed  the  policy  of  France, 
and  London  is  exercising  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  political  life  of  England. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  to-day 
is  the  place  and  the  work  of  the  church 
in  the  life  of  the  city.  It  is  especially  a 
vital  problem  in  San  Francisco,  where  in 
a  population  of  425.000  there  are  not 
more  than  15,000  Protestant  church 
members.  In  the  New  England  towns 
the  church  was  built  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  while  to-day  most  of  the  large 
Protestant  churches  may  be  found  in 
the  wealthy  residential  sections  of  our 
cities. 

The  need  of  to-day  is  a  civic  church,  or 
churches  with  more  of  the  civic  spirit. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  place  in  modern 
life  for  a  reverent,  dignified,  and  devo- 
tional religious  service  and  for  an  in- 
tellectual appeal  in  religion. 

It  is  often  affirmed  that  the  message 
of  Unitarians  is  primarily  for  educated 
people.  If  that  is  true,  our  church  is 
doomed,  for  it  stands  for  the  idea  of 
aristocracy  and  not  democracy  in  re- 
ligion. All  forms  of  aristocracy  are  pass- 
ing away,  for  the  hope  of  our  age  is 
democracy. 

We  must  rise  above  the  idea  that  cer- 
tain people  who  possess  money  or  are 
educated  give  prestige  to  a  church.  The 
great  religious  and  reform  movements 
of  the  past  have  come  from  the  people, 
not  from  the  aristocracy.  A  band  of 
ignorant  fi,shermen,  inspired  by  the  ideals 
of  Jesus,  founded  a  church  and  pro- 
claimed a  religion  that  transformed  the 
world.  It  is  often  remarked  tiiat  in  a 
certain  church  may  be  found  the  wealth, 
the  social  and  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
a    ffiven    citv.      It    is   fortunate    for   tb.e 


wealthy  and  the  educated  that  some  of 
them  are  members  of  the  church,  because 
they  need  religion  the  same  as  the  poor 
ancl  ignorant.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
some  of  the  rich  and  educated  people 
that  the  poor  and  ignorant  need  the 
services  of  the  church,  the  duty  of  the 
rich  being  to  give  money  for  the  support 
of  the  church,  and  many  of  the  educated 
class  look  upon  the  work  of  the  church 
in  a  patronizing  manner. 

The  great  aim  of  the  church  should  be 
to  inspire  men  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty,  disease,  social  injustice  and 
vice,  and  to  univer-salize  material  well- 
being,  health,  happiness,  and  virtue. 

The  idea  that  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  church  is  to  comfort  people  is  an 
inheritance  from  feudalism.  Our  great 
work  is  to  make  man  conscious  of  his 
greatness,  that  he  is  related  to  the  Al- 
mighty God,  that  he  is  a  guardian  of  a 
portion  of  the  being  of  God,  that  he  may 
know  God  in  proportion  as  he  embodies 
in  his  life  individual  and  social  virtues, 
and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possi- 
bility of  man's  knowledge  of  the  divine. 
Every  great  advance  in  religion  has 
come  through  moralizing  and  vitalizing 
the  idea  of  God.  We  need  a  Human  God, 
one  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ^Nloral 
Ideal.  The  passion  of  the  church  should 
be  to  universalize  liberty  and  justice. 
Its  ritual,  sermons,  and  organizations  are 
of  value  as  they  inspire  men  to  help  their 
fellows. 

We  are  responsible  for  the  poverty, 
political  corruption,  industrial  wrongs, 
disease  and  vice  existing  in  our  midst  to 
the  extent  of  our  ability  to  overcome 
them.  Our  religion  is  of  vital  worth  as 
it  endeavors  to  solve  these  problems. 
Some  people  at  the  present  time  are  cry- 
ing, "Peace,  peace !"  when  there  is  no 
peace.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
battle  between  privilege  and  democracy 
in  politics  and  religion. 

We  should  carry  out  to  their  logical 
conclusions  the  implications  of  our  relig- 
ion and  array  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of 
militant  democracy.  The  democracy  in 
which  we  believe  is  something  more  than 
the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience:  more 
than  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  a  free  ballot,  an  equitable  svsteni 
of  taxation,  and  a  speedy  trial  before  a 
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jury  when  cliaro-ed  with  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  These  are  means  to  the 
end,  which  is  universal  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, equal  opportunity  to  all,  and  the 
education  of  each  child  in  order  that  he 
may  be  fitted  to  occupy  a  useful  place 
in  society. 

The  great  mission  of  the  civic  church 
is  to  inspire  men  to  develop  strong  moral 
characters  and  also  labor  for  social  bet- 
terment. There  are  scores  of  .charitable, 
reform,  and  philanthropic  societies  that 
are  religious  in  aim,  but  what  they  need 
is  the  inspiration  that  religion  may  sup- 
ply. There  is  always  danger,  as  Dr. 
Devine  emphasizes,  of  charitable  work 
becoming  cold,  mechanical,  and  formal, 
being  based  on  the  card  index.  The  card 
index  is  of  great  value,  but  a  deep  love 
for  mankind  and  a  belief  in  the  inherent 
divinity  of  every  person  are  also  of  equal 
value.  Reform  and  charitable  societies 
not  only  need  the  church,  but  the  church 
also  needs  to  work  with  them. 

The  poor  define  goodness  in  terms  of 
kindness.  The  corrupt  alderman  and 
politician  makes  use  of  human  friendli- 
ness and  kindness  in  order  to  be  popular. 
He  provides  bail  for  his  constituents 
when  arrested,  advances  the  rent  for  a 
man  who  is  about  to  be  evicted,-  secures 
employment  for  men  out  of  work,  obtains 
positions  for  many  men  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, sends  presents  to  the  weddings  and 
flowers  to  the  funerals  among  the  poor. 
If  the  bereaved  family  is  too  poor  to 
buy  a  grave,  the  alderman  secures  one 
for  them  and  even  pays  for  the  carriages. 
At  Christmas-time  he  sees  that  every 
family  has  a  turkey. 

Such  a  man  is  elected  to  office  in  cer- 
tain cities  over  and  over  again,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  grafter,  but  on  account  of 
his  apparent  interest  in  the  every-day 
life  of  his  constituents.  Most  of  the 
needs  that  such  an  alderman  supplies  are 
legitimate,  and  we  should  be  slow  in 
denouncing  the  poor  for  accepting  such 
favors  unless  we  also  denounce  the  edu- 
cational, religious,  and  philanthropic 
organizations  that  accept  the  gifts  of  the 
rich  criminals. 

Until  the  reformers  and  church  people 
get  as  close  to  the  poor  as  the  corrupt 
politician,  being  interested  in  their  joys 
and   sorrows,   they  will  fail  to   perma- 


nently better  social  and  political  condi- 
tions. The  corrupt  politician  has  a 
better  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  is  nearer  the  expression  of  the  future 
method  of  social  betterment  than  most 
of  the  people  who  desire  to  govern  the 
city  by  experts  or  expect  to  make  people 
good  by  laws  and  sermons. 

We  may  form  civic  leagues,  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  but  we  will  not  reform  the 
city  until  we  show  that  we  really  care 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  as  the  selfish 
politician  seems  to  care  for  them.  We 
do  not  know  what  religion  is  until  we 
forget  ourselves  in  our  passion  for 
human  betterment  and  social  justice. 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  Prime  I\Iinister 
found  time  to  make  weekly  calls  to  see 
a  drunkard  who  was  trying  to  reform 
and  to  climb  to  an  attic  in  order  to  read 
to  a  poor  old  street-sweeper.  This  is  the 
most  expensive  giving  —  that  of  one's 
self. 

Some  of  the  workers  associated  with 
Mrs.  Maud  Balling-ton  Booth,  after  visit- 
ing a  home  of  poverty  in  New  York  at 
Christmas-time  in  order  to  give  presents 
to  the  different  members  of  the  family 
heard  a  person  remark:  "May  God  bless 
j\Irs.  Booth  and  may  she  never  be  hun- 
gry." The  greatest  wish  for  any  of  their 
friends  was  that  they  might  never  be 
hunpTy.  We  know  practically  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  awful  struggle  with 
poverty. 

The  church  should  also  inspire  the 
working  classes  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  rights.  When  the  general  strike  of 
the  shirtwaist-makers  was  ordered  in 
New  York  last  November  thousands  ol 
girls  at  the  meeting  in  Cooper  Union 
repeated  the  Jewish  oath :  "If  I  turn 
traitor  to  the  cause  I  noM^  pledge,  may 
this  hand  wither  and  drop  off  .  .  .  from 
the  arm  I  now  raise."  The  strike  lasted 
for  nearly  three  months,  the  girls  fight- 
ing for  their  rights  with  a  desperation 
born  of  despair.  A  new  York  magistrate 
said  it  was  "a  strike  against  God,"  for 
it  w^as  God's  decree  that  man  should  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  anil 
to  try  to  better  industrial  conditions  was 
blasphemy.  INTany  girls  were  arrested  for 
picketing  the  shops,  others  were  cursed, 
insulted  and  beaten  by  private  detec- 
tives  and  thugs  employed  by  the   em- 
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ployers.  A  number  of  the  girls  were 
taken  to  police  stations,  fined  and  sent 
to  the  workhouse  because  they  could  not 
pay  the  fines  imposed  upon  them. 

Mrs.  George  Biddle,  a  prominent 
woman  of  Philadelphia,  bailed  out  a 
fourteen-year-old  striker.  ]\Iiss  Anne 
Morgan,  ]Mrs.  Belmont,  and  a  number 
of  women  of  influence  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  also  bailed  out  the  girls 
that  were  arrested.  Some  of  these 
Avomen,  as  many  as  thirty  times  during 
the  strike  remained  in  the  police  coiirts 
until  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
amid  the  vilest  of  surroundings.  Others 
of  them  during  the  winter  took  their 
turn  on  picket  duty  in  the  street,  tramp- 
ing back  and  forth  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  in  the  snow.  A  number  of 
young  ladies,  who  are  university  gradu- 
ates, also  did  picket  duty  during  the 
strike.  One  South  Carolina  lady,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  when  doing  picket  duty 
with  a  striker,  was  cursed  b.y  a  brute  of 
a  man,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming:  "I  do  wish  my  brother  could 
meet  that  man  in  South  Carolina."  A 
Vassar  graduate  sold  papers  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of 
the  strikers.  This  is  what  we  call  civic 
religion. 

The  church  should  also  furnish  in- 
spiration to  the  men  who  are  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  which  is  the  great- 
est national  problem  of  to-day.  We 
should  teach  our  people  to  hate  the  land 
thieves,  for  they  are  stealing  the  people's 
land,  which  is  your  land  and  my  land. 
This  earth  is  as  much  God's  home  as  any 
other  place,  so  the  land  thief  is  stealing 
from  God,  and  we  should  have  that  aw- 
ful abhorrence  for  the  timber,  coal,  and 
water-power  thieves  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  has  for  the  person  who  dese- 
crates the  altar  of  one  of  their  churches. 
What  is  needed  is  for  all  the  believers 
in  democracy  to  stand  together.  The 
cause  of  the  people  is  our  cause.  We 
need  to-day  an  organization  of  minute- 
men  who  are  ready  at  a  moment's  sum- 
mons to  rush  to  the  defense  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberties. 

As  a  boy  wlien  studving  American 
history  I  wished  that  I  lived  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionarv  or  Civil  War 


in  order  that  I  might  have  fought  for 
my  country.  Now  I  am  thankful  that 
I  live  to-day  and  can  take  some  part  in 
the  battle  against  poverty,  disease,  indus- 
trial injustice,  and  political  corruption. 
This  is  a  time  of  glorious  opportunities. 
We  are  no  longer  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, but  we  are  either  conservatives  or 
progressives;  we  are  believers  in  priv- 
ilege or  democracy. 

We  are  proud  that  Starr  King  helped 
to  save  California  to  the  Union.  A 
gTeater  war  is  being  waged  to-day  and 
the  vital  question  for  us  to  answer  is: 
"Are  we  in  the  front  ranks  in  this  con- 
flict ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people?"  The 
consequences  of  this  struggle  will  be  of 
even  more  vital  importance  than  those 
of  the  Civil  War.  Then  two  sections  of 
the  country  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  on  account  of  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  states  to  the  Union. 
It  was  a  war  for  principle,  the  men  in 
the  South  being  as  honest  in  their  con- 
victions as  the  men  of  the  North.  The 
conflict  of  to-day  is  between  greed  and 
patriotism,  between  government  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
problem  of  to-day  is  not :  Shall  we  have 
two  republics  existing  side  by  side,  one 
emphasizing  states'  rights  and  the  other 
a  tendency  toward  the  centralization  of 
all  necessary  powers  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment"? but  the  problem  of  to-day  is: 
Shall  we  have  a  republic  at  all  ? 

The  articles  of  Judge  Lindsey_  which 
have  been  in  Evcrjjhoch/s  Magazine  for 
several  months  under  the  general  title 
"The  Beast  and  the  Jungle,"  reveal  the 
need  of  a  civic  church.  They  tell  of 
boys  being  reformed  through  kindness 
and  confidence,  the  ]nissinu-  of  laws  for 
the  protection  of  children,  the  long  battle 
against  the  social  and  industrial  exploi- 
tation of  children  for  profit,  which  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime,  and 
finallv  of  his  great  battle  against  the 
awful  Beast  of  our  age,  the  law-defying 
criminal  corporations.  Tn  these  articles 
we  may  see  the  battle  lliat  is  before  us. 
He  closes  the  series  of  articles  with  the 
words:  "Even  though  T  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  anything  to  check  this 
svstem.  to  oppose  this  corruption.  T 
siiould  still  be  content  that  I  had  fought 
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it.  For  such  a  defense  of  liberty,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  fiyht.  It  is  an  honor  to  bo 
defeated  in  it.  It  is  a  happiness  beyond 
glory  to  succeed,  however  obscurely,  in 
the  smallest  struggle  for  it." 


The  Relation  of  the  Alliance  to 
the  Church. 

By  Mrs.  William  S.  Wattles,  Berkeley. 

In  beginning"  this  discourse  of  mine 
it  is  with  indecision  in  the  foregTOund. 
There  is  no  title,  no  fixed  idea,  so  if  it 
appear  rambling  it  will  be  because  of 
this  somewhat  peculiar  and  singrular  in- 
ability to  hold  to-day  in  my  thinking, 
outside  my  own  home,  to  any  direct  line, 
save  in  those  matters  involving  principle. 
Principles  do  not  change  ever,  but 
methods  and  channels  do. 

I  cannot  disassociate  women  whose 
work  and  effort,  now  or  ever  has  been 
valuable  and  fine  and  constructive,  from 
those  early  organizations  which  found 
their  impetus  always  in  the  religious  life. 
To-day  we  see  many  apparent  changes 
in  the  development  of  Avomanly  activity, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  a  top  wave  has 
been  reached  and  that  a  return  to  the 
"heart  and  the  hearth"  is  certain.  Next 
in  order,  after  church  affiliations  of 
women,  came  those  of  the  fraternal 
orders,  and  in  these  it  would  seem  that 
charity,  kindness,  mutual  benefit  and  up- 
lift were  the  basic  and  inspiring  causes 
of  their  formation. 

And  to-day,  right  here  and  now.  we 
have  the  W'Omen's  clubs  pre-eminently  in 
the  foreground.  But  these,  to  become 
permanent,  must  have  somewhere  relig- 
ion, ethics  or  social  service  as  their 
fundamental  purpose.  Otherwise  they 
Avill  pass  on  most  certainly.  Except  as 
men  and  women  work  together  under 
some  religious  committal  it  is  in  the  end 
poor  endeavor  and  feeble  in  result.  The 
religion  I  am  speaking  of  must  be  akin 
to  our  own.  however — broad  and  free. 

I  confess  that  it  was  a  grief  to  me  to 
see  the  Women's  Conference  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  our  compound  branch  of  the 
Alliance,  given  up  and  each  branch  be- 
come a  separate  organization.  We  were 
well  organized,  and  perhaps  in  reality 
more  tributary  to  the  National  Alliance 
then   than   now.      However,   this   is   old 


history  and  has  no  place  here.  The 
whole  trend  of  thinking  to-day  seems  to 
be  away  from  narrow  lines;  we  could 
not  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  Na- 
tional body  were  we  so  inclined.  Uni- 
tarianism  is  under  many  new  names, 
doing  its  old  work  of  liberalizing  all 
churches.  I  believe  we  Unitarians  have 
always  given  more  than  we  have  ob- 
tained. 

The  one  thing  Ave  must  face  more  than 
any  other  is  that  we  do  not  longer  stand 
as  a  beacon — we  have  lost  our  positive, 
protesting  place.  I  was  told  the  other 
day  by  an  Episcopalian  that  in  Berkeley 
there  were  three  young  ministers — one  a 
Unitarian,  the  others  orthodox  —  who 
could  easily  exchange  pulpits  and  be  as 
permanently  acceptable  to  one  church  as 
the  other.  My  own  point  of  view  would 
not  admit  this,  but  it  may  be  so.  I 
should  feel  some  intellectual  dishonesty 
must  exist  or  at  least  some  mental  com- 
promise somewhere.  I  feel  the  coming 
of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Davis  must 
mean  reinforcement  and  honesty  to  us 
all.  She  is  of  that  fine  type  that  made 
the  backbone  and  fiber  and  sinew  of  the 
early  faith. 

May  I  now  enter  upon  another  subject, 
that  interests  me  deeply  and  which  seems 
to  hold  no  solution  to  me  of  any  adequate 
sort.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
woman's  part  in  church  work.  In  some 
happily  placed  churches  the  financial 
need  is  not  the  only  cause  for  Avork,  but 
these  unfortunately  are  fcAv  and  far  be- 
tAveen.  These  continual  and  long-endur- 
ing financial  conditions  seem  little  chang- 
ed as  the  years  go  on.  Sometime-;  I  Avon- 
der  if  common  sense  introduced  into  it 
would  not  hasten  its  passing.  Why  Avill 
Avomen  continue  to  give  time  and  eft'ort  to 
the  making  of  money  in  more  or  less  sig- 
nificant sums  to  support  some  actual, 
crying  necessity  of  their  churches,  going 
to  the  family  larder  and  taking  pur- 
chased materials,  adding  the  ])rice  of 
fuel  and  labor  to  it,  and  then  selling 
these  products  at  an  actual  cash  loss 
often  and  coming  thereby  A'ery  fre- 
fjuently  into  competition  Avith  Avage- 
earners  Avho  are  depending  on  the  sale 
of  their  production  for  liA'elihood  for 
themseh'es  and  others  many  times. 

Do  not  for  one  instant  feel  that  the 
social  side  of  church  life  does  not  appeal 
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to  me.  AVithout  church  activities  we 
should  not  know  each  other  sufficiently 
to  stand  as  units  for  the  finer  ideals  of 
the  religious  life.  But  it  is  in  this  day 
and  generation  not  the  proper  method 
to  have  the  money  necessity  ever  urging 
us  on,  though  weariness  and  personal 
and  home  needs  conflict.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  conditions  like  this  are  passing  and 
have  passed  in  many  churches.  The 
cause,  of  course,  lies  deep  and  the  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  most  women  ac- 
counts for  it ;  they  cannot  pay  in  money 
the  tribute  necessary  and  so  give  gen- 
erously of  their  tired  bodies  and  spirits 
often.  It  is  disproportionate  and  wrong, 
and  should  by  some  happy  chance  be 
removed. 

The  women's  clubs  have  draw^n  many 
women  away  from  church  work,  and, 
chiefly,  I  take  it  because  of  the  freedom 
from  such  cares  and  anxieties  as  these 
clubs  can  offer.  There  is  a  fee  exacted; 
one's  place  is  often  peremptorily  chal- 
lenged ^or  failure  to  pay  this  fee.  A 
business  idea  prevails,  and  this  does  not 
prevent  a  benevolent  social  or  educative 
purpose  existing  also. 

If  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  amount 
yearly  kept  a  woman  off  the  working 
"force  of  a  church  it  should  in  no  way 
affect  her  church  attendance.  Many 
women  now  attend  churches  who  are  not 
on  the  working  force,  and  vice  versa. 
Work  and  time  given  should  have  face 
value  accorded  them.  How  or  whether 
this  could  1)6  done  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
commend  to  us  all  to  note  the  actual 
money  value  of  the  family  pantry  and 
its  donations,  the  time  spent  on  fancy 
work  or  homely  and  necessary  work,  and 
sum  these  up  in  coin  spent  somehow  or 
someway  or  by  some  good  man  who  does 
not  know  how  blind  he  is,  and  see  if 
thereby  we  cannot  come  to  a  better  and 
freer  church  life  and  social  life  therein, 
by  reason  of  having  taken  our  pencils 
and  paper  arithmetically  in  hand  and 
totalling  up  the  business  cnlnnui. 

Ma.vbe  I  am  growing  old  and  jaded 
and  weary,  but  one  reason  I  re-ently 
resigned  an  office  in  the  Berkeley  church 
Avas  because  I  could  not  bear  to  ask  or  to 
even  see  women  doing  what  T  was  nn- 
willing  to  do  myself,  and  tlie  need  for 
their  M'ork  seemed  as  apparent  to-day 
as  it  did  in  the  pioneer  days  which,  I 


fancied  were  happily  passed  and  when  I 
also  worked  under  what  I  now  see  was  a 
foolish  and  unnecessary  conception  of  the 
value  of  my  work. 

An  old  story  comes  to  my  mind :  One 
of  our  pioneer  members,  a  sensible  and 
fine  person,  once  gave  us  five  dollars  in 
lieu  of  donations  or  of  work.  This  five 
dollars  became  traditional.  We  did  not 
ask  her  for  a  long  time  for  any  second 
donation  of  work  or  money.  But  an- 
other woman,  nameless  because  of  dis- 
crediting her  heritage  of  common  sense, 
gave  three  days  of  effort  and  in  the  end 
spent  in  material  and  money  twenty- 
three  dollars,  and  did  not  realize  it  her- 
self until  the  grocer's  bill  arrived  on 
the  scene  in  due  course.  But  for  her 
the  next  event  again  claimed  service  and 
material  represented  in  the  end  by 
money.     And  so  it  goes  on. 

There  is  a  sort  of  bugbear  called  as- 
sessments, but  do  we  not  assess  our- 
selves after  all  in  some  form  or  another. 
If  women  were  once  over  their  economic 
dependence,  were  they  really  free  agents 
in  financial  matters,  no  more  would  we 
hear  of  their  often  sore  and  troubled 
hearts.  Four  fifths  of  the  early  suf- 
fragists had  the  down-on-the-men  atti- 
tude, like  Aunt  Sally  Ann  of  Kentucky. 
The  other  one  fifth  were  no  doubt  logic- 
al, reasonable  human  beings.  The  ratio 
has  not  changed  much.     It  was  rebellion 

chiefly. 

Now  any  one  who  thinks  this  paper  is 
going  to  end  in  decision,  instead  of  inde- 
cision, directness  instead  of  indirectness, 
by  reason  of  the  value  of  votes  for 
women  as  a  cure-all,  is  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

I  think  republican  government  in 
America  is  quite  sufficiently  on  trial  to 
see  the  unwisdom  of  further  complicat- 
ing it.  Votes  for  women,  except  as  an 
inadenuate  expression  toward  freedom, 
a]ipeals  to  me  in  no  way.  AVomen  never 
will  do  in  the  end  in  public  life  any 
better,  if  as  well,  as  men  have  done. 
The  same  old  dust  made  us  all.  But 
])ersoiml  freedom  is  what  in  the  ultimate 
pursuit  we  must  all  have  as  a  goal.  Per- 
haps true  equalitv  between  men  and 
women  is  like  the  idea  of  socialism  held 
by  some  one.  that  the  one  thiiig  a«rainst 
it  is  that  it  does  not  exist  and  never  has 
existed.      "It    is    a    theory    and    not    a 
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concrete,    existent    thing'.        It    is    only 
prophecy." 

So  I  leave  you  as  I  began — nowhere, 
only  in  so  far  as  I  believe  in  the  con- 
servation of  all  human  energy,  whether 
of  men,  women,  or  children ;  M^hether  in 
churches  or  out  of  them.  As  the  state- 
ment of  the  National  Conservation  So- 
ciety, under  Gifford  Pinchot,  puts  it, 
after  enumerating  various  matters  to  be 
conserved  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
people, — forests,  waters,  lands,  minerals, 
— it  adds :  "We  desire  also  to  further  all 
legislation  which  is  wisely  designed  to 
diminish  sickness,  prevent  accidents  and 
premature  death,  and  increase  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  American  life,  believing 
that  human  efficiency,  health,  and  hap- 
piness are  natural  resources  quite  as  im- 
portant as  forests,  waters,  lands,  and 
minerals." 

So,  in  summing  up  whatever  thought 
there  is  in  this  paper,  I  can  but  say  that 
even  churches  will  pass  and  Woman's 
Alliances  along  with  them  unless  they 
also  contribute  to  human  efficiency,  Avel- 
fare,  health,  and  happiness,  and  this 
without  waste  of  energy  and  time  and 
thought. 

•ff     *     * 

What  the  world  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  just  common  honesty.  There 
is  enough  truth  in  the  world,  but  not 
enough  people  who  dare  tell  it.  Most  of 
us  content  ourselves  with  boring  tiny 
holes  in  the  bushel  that  covers  our 
candle.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  abolish 
the  bushel  altogether.  A  man  is  to  be 
less  blamed  for  the  error  he  honestly 
expresses  than  for  the  truth  he  cowardly 
conceals.  I  plead  for  honesty  of  thought 
and  expression  as  the  only  means  by 
which  all  can  come  to  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  a  common  basis  in  re- 
ligious life.  Whatever  others  are,  be  hon- 
est yours(»lf.  They  will  sometimes  follow 
your  example. — J.  A.  Cruzan. 


A  better  day  is  coming.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.  A  purer  Chris- 
tianity, however  slowly,  is  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  bears  but  its  name. 
Cannot  we  become  the  heralds  of  this 
better  day?  Let  our  hearts  bid  it  wel- 
come !  Let  our  lives  reveal  its  beauty 
and  its  power. — W.  E.  Channing. 


The  Dean's  Report,   1909-10. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry : 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  re- 
port for  the  sixth  year  of  the  school. 
Since  its  last  meeting  this  board  has  suf- 
fered irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Edith  King  Davis,  who  died  May 
23,  1909.  She  was  one  of  four  originally 
responsible  for  the  founding  and  support 
of  the  school,  and  had  been  a  trustee 
since  the  organization  of  the  board. 
Alike  by  inherited  tradition  and  by 
habitual  interest  she  was  devoted  to 
everything  making  for  pure  religion, 
public  welfare  and  higher  life. 

The  school's  record  for  the  past  year 
shows  an  enrollment  of  six  regular  stn- 
dents,  that  is,  students  registering  pri- 
marily with  us  and  studying  with  a  viev. 
to  the  ministry;  and  eighteen  special 
students,  that  is,  students  primarily  reg- 
istered elsewhere,  or  townspeople  attend- 
ing lectures  regularly.  The  tot^l  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  is  thus  twenty-four, 
as  compared  with  fifteen  last  year,  .^t 
the  middle  of  the  year  one  of  our  regular 
students  transferred  his  membership  to 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  and 
another  fell  out  on  account  of  ill  health, 
though  expecting  to  return  next  term. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  our 
three  graduates  of  previous  years  are  ail 
making  progress  in  the  accomplishment 
of  exceptionally  difficult  tasks,  and  that 
one  of  them  received  a  flattering  promo- 
tion before  the  end  of  his  first  year. 

I  have  had  correspondence  or  personal 
conference  with  eight  persons  about  en- 
tering the  school  next  term,  and  inquiries 
from  as  many  more.  At  the  present 
moment  the  outlook  for  the  year  to  come 
is  more  encouraging  than  in  any  previous 
year.  From  the  number  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived and  from  various  other  indica- 
tions, I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  tide  has  at  length  turned, 
and  that  the  trend  of  men  away  from  the 
ministry  which  has  been  remarked  .for  a 
generation  is  now  in  process  of  being 
reversed. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  proceeded 
along  the  usual  lines  without  especial 
incident,  and  courses  have  been  given 
aggregating  thirty-three  term-hours.  Be- 
sides these  we  have  had  two  courses  of 
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special  lectures  covering  four  weeks  from  shelf-numbered  and  labeled.      I  expect 
Professor  W.   C.  Keirstead  of  the  Uni-  that  the  rest  of  the  books  and  all  the 
versity     of     New     Brunswick     on     the  pamphlets    will   be   finished   before   the 
"Philosophy  of  Religion"  and  on  "Chris-  opening  of  the  next  term,  when  the  more 
tian  Ethics,"  and   (in  conjunction  with  thorough    cataloguing    of    the    library 
the  other  divinity  schools  at  Berkeley)  should  proceed  more  rapidly, 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "Hymnody,"  The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  of 
by    the    Rev.     Frederick    L.     Hosmer,  the  Executive  Committee  will  show  that 
S.  T.  D.,  of  Berkeley;  and  one  lecture  during  the  year  we  have  succeeded  in 
by  the  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson  of  Boston  keeping  well  within  the  budget  adopted 
on  "Practical  Ministry."  at  the  last  meeting ;  and  that  a  readjust- 
We  have  continued  the  efiforts  begun  ment  of  expenses  is  possible  which  will 
last  year  to  find  a  suitable  incumbent  correspond  better  to  the  demands  which 
for  a  second  professorship,  but  thus  far  experience  has  discovered.      My  outside 
without  avail.     This  endeavor,  however,  salary  as  field  secretary  of  the  American 
has  furnished  an  occasion  for  testing  the  Unitarian  Association  has,  as  last  year, 
breadth  and  depth  of  interest  felt  in  the  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  nsm, 
school  by  the  people  of  our  churches  on  with    the    approval    of    the    board,    for 
this  coast  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  grati-  repairs  on  the  school  building  and  lor 
fving  to   be   able   to   report   that    from  supplementary  instruction, 
nineteen  different  persons  the  aefgregate  It   deserves  the   thoughtful   attention 
sum  of  $12,600  was    pledged  or    given  of  the  board  that  although  the  material 
toward  a  five-year  guarantee  for  the  sup-  situation    of    the    school    has    been    de- 
port of  a  professorship,  if  the  right  in-  cidedly  improved  in  the  four  years  since 
cumbent  could  be  found,   and  that  the  it  removed  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
appeals  made  were  almost  uniformlv  an-  the  university,  yet  on  the  academic  side 
swered  in  a  very  gracious  spirit.*   Other  of   its   existence   little   progress   can   be 
receipts  from  special  sources  during  the  chronicled.     Almost  no  additional  facili- 
year  aggregated  $2,065 ;  and  among  these  ties    of    instruction    have    been    added 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  con-  within  the   past  three  years,   inasmuch 
tributions    to    the    scholarship    fund    of  as  the  faculty  has  not  been  increased,  and 
$327.50  from  nineteen  of  the  Woman's  the  present  staff  can  hardly  be  expected 
Alliances  in  the  churches  on  this  coast,  to  cover  more  ground  than  that  already 
in  addition  to  the  customary  gift  of  $250  attempted.     To  attract  a  larger  number 
from  the  National  Alliance.  and  a  superior  quality  of  students,  and 

to  retain  them  once  they  are  here,  noth- 
The  librarian's  report  is  as  follows :  jng  else  could  contribute  so  surely  as  an 
Volumes  added  within  the  year—  enlarged  faculty.      And  it  is  almost  en- 
By  purchase 151  tirely  upoii  this,  of  circumstances  sub- 
By  gift  (Appendix  A)   528  -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  control  of  this  board :  that  the 

By  exchange   J  [^^^^^,^^^  ^j^ j  further  development  of  the 

Total  688  school  depend.      If  we  succeed  soon  in 

Duplicates  discarded   31  filling  a  second  chair  we  may  expect  the 

"771  school  to  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  prog- 

■^^^  ^'^'^ ^''^  ress.     If  this  step  is  long  delayed,  while 

Total  number  of  bound  volunies 6,603  the  school   will  be  merely  continuing^ to 

Of  which  there  are —  exist  at  its  present  level  doubtless  strike 
Loaned  by  the  Dean  .3.33  -^^^  ^^^^^  deeper,  yet  it  will  not  be  reason- 
Loaned  by  the  Pierce  Library ido  ,  ,      ,                  i.   -l  ^             ,    i    •<.     k,. ,,,„i,«<, 

■'                             -^  able  to  expect  it  to  spread  its  branches 

The  classification  of  the  librarv  which  "lu.-h  wider,  or  to  bear  much  more  fruit_ 
has  been  long  in  process  is  now  com-  «o  pressing  and  vital  is  this  need  that  I 
pleted,  so  far  as  concerns  the  sections  ean  only  mention  m  passing  the  growing 
most  referred  to,  and  the  books  have  l)cen  ne^l  for  a  permanent  library  building. 
leaviuii'  our   present   house   entirely   for 

*Not    all   these   sums   are   included    in   the  donnitorv  purposes,  savins^  perhaps  one 

treasurers  report,  since  some,  though  given  tor  ,                 '              i               ^       i     j.  t  i                  .i 

this  school  year,  were  received  after  the  books  fla^*^  room  ;  and  repeat  what  I  have  said 

had  been  balanced.  in  previous  years  of  the  standing  need  of 
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an  endowment  or  of  current  ^ifts  to  sus- 
tain the  library,  to  maintain  scholar- 
ships, to  provide  instruction  in  the  im- 
portant subject  of  public  speaking-,  and 
to  satisfy  other  needs  from  time  to  time 
arising-  for  Avhich  the  regular  budg-et 
makes  no  allowance. 

No  one  else,  I  suppose,  can  realize 
quite  so  keenly  as  I  the  deficiencies  of  the 
school  as  it  is,  not  yet  out  of  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  nor  the  extent  to  which  its 
work  falls  short  of  the  ideals  we  cherish 
for  it.  Yet  there  are  two  steady  sources 
of  encouragement :  the  one  is  that  so 
many  people  take  occasion  to  show  by 
their  words  that  they  regard  the  work  it 
succeeds  in  doing  as  remarkable  in  view 
of  its  meag:er  equipment;  and  the  other 
is  that  an  increasing-  number  show  by 
their  substantial  support  of  it  that  they 
are  interested  in  its  work  and  have  con- 
fidence in  its  future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Earl  ]\Iorse  Wilbur, 

Dean. 

*     ■©     * 

God  dwells  in  the  great  movements  of 
the  world,  in  the  great  ideas  which  act 
in  the  human  race.  Find  Ilim  there,  in 
the  interests  of  man.  Find  Him  by  shar- 
ingr  in  those  interests;  by  helping  all 
who  are  striving  for  truth,  for  education, 
for  progress,  for  liberty  all  over  the 
WH'jrld.  0,  there  is  a  fine  passion  in  doing 
this,  in  feeling  the  heart  of  humanity 
beat,  and  in  settins'  your  heart  to  its 
music,  which  will  lift  you  above  a  dis- 
eased self-brooding  in  a  glorious  way, 
and  link  your  whole  life  in  healthy  union 
to  God  through  union  with  man. — Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke. 


iB>ote0  from  clje  jfielD. 

Boise,  Id.\ho. — Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  the 
Field  Agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  spent 
six  Sundays  with  this  church,  preaching 
to  appreciative  congregations.  On  the 
last  Sunday  in  June  the  church  unani- 
mously voted  him  a  call  to  the  pastorate. 
Mr.  Cruzan  has  decided  not  to  accept  the 
call,  but  to  continue  in  the  field  work, 
where,  as  Field  Secretary  Wilbur  phrases 
it,  he  "has  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful." 


Los  Angeles. — On  Sunday,  May  29th, 
Mr.  Hodgin  preached  the  sermon  to  the 
g-raduating:  class  of  the  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy,  the  class  attending  in 
a  body. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  5th, 
the  Schumann  Anniversary  Ccmcert  took 
place  in  the  church,  the  choir  being  as- 
sisted by  several  other  able  musicians. 
This  is  the  last  concert  of  the  season  in 
the  church. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  get-acquainted 
gatherings  that  have  been  a  notable  fea- 
ture in  the  social  life  of  the  church  this 
year  was  held  Thursday  evening,  June 
9th.  at  the  home  of  R.  'w.  Snell,  High- 
land Park. 

"Last  meetings"  are  in  order  these 
days,  so  near  to  summer  vacation  time, 
and  the  ]\Ien's  Club  made  their  meeting 
and  club  supper  of  Friday,  June  10th. 
"Ladies'  Night."  On  this  occasion  those 
present  were  addressed  by  General  E.  C. 
Bellows  on  his  personal  experiences  in 
Japan. 

On  Thursday,  June  16th,  the  Woman's 
Alliance  was  invited  for  a  box-luncheon 
picnic  to  the  pleasant  home  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Nethery.  at  Glendale,  a  growing  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles.  As  this  was  the  day 
for  the  regular  literary  afternoon  the 
two  were  combined  very  delightfully  by 
Miss  Cordelia  Kirkland  reading  in  the 
afternoon  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  which 
was  then  being  played  in  one  of  the  Los 
Angeles  theaters. 

Sunday,  June  26th,  a  memorial  service 
to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Parker 
will  be  given  by  the  young  people  of 
the  church,  this  year  being  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
the  fiftieth  of  his  death.  ^Madame  C.  ]\I. 
Severance,  T.  G.  Bernard  and  others  who 
were  members  of  Parker's  congregation 
sixty  years  ago  will  give  some  reininis- 
censes. 

Redlands. — Sunday.  June  12th,  was 
observed  as  "Children's  Day"  by  the 
Redlands  church.  The  Sunday-school  at- 
tended the  church  service  in  a  body,  and 
Mr.  Rice  preached  an  interesting  sermon 
to  the  children.  At  the  close  of  the  serv- 
ice two  little  ones  were  christened  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful  ritual  of  the 
church. 

On  June  19th  the  Sunday-school  was 
closed  for  the  summer  vacation,  to  be 
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opened    when    church    services    are    re- 
sumed in  October. 

The  last  meetinj^  of  the  Alliance  be- 
fore vacation  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  22d. 

Santa  Ana. — Unity  Church  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting-  on  the  first  Monday 
evening  in  June.  The  ladies  of  the  Alli- 
ance served  supper  in  the  church  build- 
ing on  that  evening,  to  which  they  had 
invited  the  members  of  church  and  con- 
gregation. About  seventy-five  persons 
responded  to  the  invitation  and  enjoyed 
their  hospitality.  After  supper  the  meet- 
ing w^as  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  L.  G. 
Haskins,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  usual  reports  were  presented, 
showing  satisfactory  results  in  all  de- 
partments. Among  the  business  trans- 
acted was  a  unanimous  call  extended  to 
the  present  minister  to  remain  for  an- 
other year,  beginning  with  the  first  of 
next  December.  He  is  now  serving  his 
seventh  year. 

Santa  Barbara.— Mr.  Goodridge  has 
given  some  especially  fine  sermons  of 
late.  One,  the  text  of  which  was  "It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life,"  was  a  very  sympathetic  ren- 
dering of  Jesus'  message.  The  Sunday 
before  he  gave  a  strong  sermon,  taking 
as  the  .subject  "A  Root  of  Evil,"  and 
illustrating  with  the  work  of  Judge 
Lindsay  of  Denver.  His  report  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Sunday  after  his  re- 
turn aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
especially  his  account  of  Mr.  Wedge  and 
the  Unitarian  support  he  is  to  receive. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  June  a  beauti- 
ful christening  service  preceded  the  ser- 
mon.    The  church  was  most  charmingly 
decorated  with  ciuantities  of  asparagus 
fern    and    Cecile    Bruner    roses.      Mr. 
Goodridge  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  the  address  Ijcfore  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  High  School  at  Lompoe. 
The  Alliance  closed   its   meetings  for 
the  summer  with  a   picnic  luncheon   at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  memb(^rs.     The 
big  auto  took  about  twenty,  and  others 
came  in  various  ways.     The  tables  were 
spread  in  a  grove  down  a  flight  of  fifty 
stejjs  l)elow  the  ho\ise.  and  after  an  en- 
joyable repast  the  guests  sat  in  the  sun- 


shine or  the  shade  as  they  chose,  or  wan- 
dered about  the  grounds  enjoying  the 
lovely  views  and  the  rare  flowers  and 
shrubs.  It  was  simply  a  pleasant  social 
atf air,  business  and  work  being  laid  aside 
for  the  summer  vacation. 

Church  will  close  the  last  of  June  and 
immediately  the  work  of  renovating  the 
organ  will'be  begun,  so  services  will  be 
resumed  in  August  to  the  strains  of  a 
nnich  improved  instrument. 

San    Diego. —  The    most    interesting 
social  feature  of  the  month  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  musical  play  called  "Flora 
in  Flowerland,"   a  fanciful  floweresque 
musical  comedy,  written  and  staged  by 
the  pastor.   Rev.   C.   J.   Harris.     About 
forty  young   people   and   children   took 
part,  and  a  crowd  that  taxed  our  hall  was 
present.     The  San  Diego  Union  said  in 
review:      "It    was    enthusiastically    re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  ever  gathered  in  the   Club   House 
Auditorium."    Continuing,  it  said :  "The 
clever    fusion    of    mythological    Greek 
characters,  fairies  and  animated  flowers 
are  indicative  of  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
author-parson,  and  the  interpretation  of 
roles  by  cast  composed  entirely  of  local 
musicians  reflects  great  credit  upon  San 
Diego  talent.    Although  hindered  greatly 
by  a  stage  that  is  too  small  for  such  a 
production,     the    scenic    settings    were 
artistic  in  the  extreme.     Given  the  same 
managerial    ability    and    a    stage   large 
enough  for  the  purposes  and  'Flora  in 
Flowerland'  will  be  well  received  by  any 
theater  audience." 

The  Daily  Sun  said,  among  other 
things:  "It  was  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  city, 
and  1)rought  to  its  author  and  director, 
the  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  many  sin- 
cere compliments.  His  zeal  and  tireless 
efforts  were  crowned  with  all  kinds  of 
success." 

The  play  netted  a  good  sum  for  the 
Sunday-school.  The  pastor  will  present 
another  musical  play  next  January,  and 
repeat  the  same  as  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment for  our  giu'sts  during  the  confer- 
(nices  and  dedication  of  the  church. 

Till'  Women's  Alliance  met  June  22d 
in  Coronado  Tent  Citv  and  held  all  day 
session  with  the  president,  ^Nlrs.  Brand. 
A  delightful  time  was  enjoyed. 
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By  request  of  the  Union,  the  pastor's 
sermons  which  have  been  given  the  paper 
at  times  will  be  published  every  Monday. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  city  paper  for  the 
g-enerous  aid  given  the  "church  at  this 
time  of  special  effort. 

The  laying  of  our  corner-stone  is  the 
next  event  in  our  church  building,  which 
will  take  place  in  July. 

At  the  close  of  a  Sunday  service  re- 
cently, a  gentleman  approached  the 
pastor  saying,  ''This  is  the  first  Uni- 
tarian service  I  ever  heard ;  I  thank  you 
for  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  heathen  any 
longer.  Please  have  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian sent  to  me  to  my  home  in  Col- 
orado," and  he  left  the 'money  for  the 
same. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  people  of 
several  denominations  have  come  to  us. 
A  number  of  our  new  people  are  people 
strong  in  influence  and  usefulness.  Six 
new  members  were  added  to  our  church 
last  Sunday.  Floral  Sunday  will  be  held 
in  July  and  several  babies  consecrated. 

We  will  take  no  vacation.  The  pastor, 
instead  of  stopping  his  Monday  service 
will  speak  evenings  as  well.  The  women 
voted  unanimously  not  to  stop  work.  In 
fact,  summer  is  too  delightfully  cool  and 
comfortable  in  this  city  to  \sit  about 
doing  nothing. 

A  society  has  just  been  organized,  to 
be  in  charge  of  ]\Irs.  C.  J.  Harris  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Cook,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  society,  called  the  "Three 
]\rs."  About  twenty-five  members  are 
enrolled.  President, 'Frank  Cralle;  vice- 
presidents,  Dorothy  McGrew,  Clair 
Funk;  secretary,  Herbert  Dupont; 
treasurer,  Lewis  Harris. 

San  Francisco. — IMr.  Leavitt  preached 
through  the  month  of  June,  excepting  on 
the  26th,  when  Rev.  F.  S.  Hosmer  of 
Berkeley  filled  the  pulpit. 

During  July  the  church  will  remain 
closed.  All  the  church  societies  and  the 
Sunday-school  are  also  "closed  for  re- 
pairs." The  last  gun  to  be  fired  M^as 
an  address  by  IMr.  Herman  Schussler 
the  eminent  engineer  who  constructed 
the  Crystal  Springs  Dam  and  the  other 
works  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. He  spoke  before  the  IMen's  Club 
on  June  23d  and  gave  a  very  instructive 
and  interesting  talk,  profusely  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  slides,  maps  and  dia- 
grams. 


38oofesf« 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Waxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Latter-Day  Sinners  and  Saints.     By  Edward 
Alsworth   Eoss.      The   Art   of   Life   Series, 
Edward     Howard     Griggs,     Editor.       New 
York.      B.   W.   Huebsch,   Publisher.     Price 
50  cents. 
Men  are  not  worse  than  they  have  been,  says 
the   author,   but   they   are   beset   by  unfamiliar 
temptations    and    must    learn    to    resist    them. 
There  are  fashions  in  crime;   the  age  is  averse' 
to  violent  collision,  and  the  vendetta  has  ceased 
to    flourish,    even    in   the   Kentucky   mountains. 
And  some  forms  of  sin  no  longer  pay;  witness 
the  professional  burglar  whose  average  income 
IS  said  to  be  but  $2,500  per  year.  Public  opin- 
ion frowns   on  the  betrayer   of   personal   confi- 
dence as  it  scorns  the  spy  and  informer.     The 
old-time    oppressor   has    had    his    day,    for    our 
laws   protect   widow,    orphan,   workingman   and 
others   who    were    formerly   victims    of   the    un- 
scrupulously powerful. 

In  comparing  the  new  and  old  types  of 
wrongdoing  he  shows  that  to-day  we  sin  at  long 
range.  To-day's  sin  does  not  affect  the  indi- 
vidual directly.  It  spreads  thinly  over  a  large 
surface  and  involves  less  visible  oppression  than 
in  the  past. 

Latter-day  virtue  is  the  greater,  for  it  re- 
quires more  hardihood  to  attack  triumphant 
wrong  than  to  assist  the  unfortunate.  (JVi. 
time  goodness  was  effective  only  in  reme<lviug 
or  allaying  immediate  conditions;  the  neAver 
goodness  takes  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
into  account.  It  is  constructive  rather  than 
compassionate. 

"Latter-Day  Sinners  and  Saints"  is  a  small 
book,  yet  it  may  not  be  lightly  passed  over. 
It  embodies  the  indictment  by  the  progressive 
thinkers  of  to-day  of  the  most  vicious  elements 
of  our  society,  and  a  program  for  social  snd 
political  house  cleaning. 

The  Political  Theories  of  Martin  Luther. 
By  Luther  Hess  Waring.  New  York:  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.50. 
As  a  religious  reformer,  as  a  musician  and 
hymn  writer,  as  well  as  a  representative  of 
other  phases  of  human  endeavor  and  achieve- 
ment, Luther  has  doubtless  received  not  a  dis- 
proportionate measure  of  consideration  from 
serious  students.  But  as  an  eminent  political 
theorist  he  has  not  as  yet  received  his  due.  In 
a  volume,  Luther  Hess  Waring  gives  the  first 
thorough  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
utterances  of  Martin  Luther  on  the  nature, 
necessity,  origin,  sovereignty,  objects,  func- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  state,  with  an  esti- 
mate of  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  the  state.  Students  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Martin  Luther  and  students  of  the  history 
of  the  theory  of  the  state  will  welcome  the 
appearance  of  this  book  as  a  distinct  addition 
to  this  field  of  research.  The  views  of  this 
great  religious  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  civil  government,  cogently  presented 
by  the  author,  will  prove  a  revelation  to  the 
uninformed. 
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EvoLUTiox  OP  Max.     By  Ernst  Haeckel.     Two 

volumes.       Xew     York:      Putnam's     Sons. 

$2.50. 

The  Putnams  have  just  published  a  popular 

edition  of  Ernst  Haeckel's  Evolution  of   Man, 

which    will    make    this    work    accessible    to    a 

large  circle  of  readers. 

Pew  pages  in  the  story  of  science  are  more 
arresting  and  generally  instructive  than  the 
great  picture  of  "mankind  in  the  making." 
The  horizon  of  the  mind  is  healthily  expanded 
as  we  follow  the  search-light  of  science  down 
the  vast  avenues  of  past  time,  and  gaze  on  the 
uncouth  forms  that  enter  into,  or  illustrate,  the 
line  of  our  ancestry.  And  if  the  imagination 
recoils  from  the  strange  and  remote  figures 
that  are  lit  up  by  our  searchlight,  hesitates 
to  accept  them  as  ancestral  forms,  science 
draws  aside  another  veil  and  reveals  another 
picture  to  us.  It  shows  us  that  each  of  us 
passes,  in  our  embryonic  development,  through 
a  series  of  forms  hardly  less  uncouth  and  un- 
familiar. Nay,  it  traces  a  parallel  between 
the  two  series  of  forms.  It  shows  us  man  be- 
ginning his  existence,  in  the  ovary  of  the 
female  infant,  as  a  minute  and  simple  speck  of 
jelly-like  plasm.  It  shows  us  (from  analogy) 
the  fertilized  ovum  breaking  into  a  cluster  of 
cohering  cells,  and  folding  and  curving,  until 
the  limb-less,  head-less,  long-tailed  foetus  looks 
like  a  worm-shaped  body.  It  then  points  out 
how  gill-slits  and  corresponding  blood-vessels 
appear,  as  in  a  lowly  fish,  and  the  fin-like  ex- 
tremities bud  out  and  grow  into  limbs,  and 
so  on ;  until,  after  a  very  clear  ape-stage,  the 
definite  human  form  emerges  from  the  series 
of  transformations. 

It  is  with  this  embryological  evidence  for  our 
evolution  that  the  present  work  is  concerned. 
The  main  theme  of  the  work  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  embryonic  development,  all  ani- 
mals, including  man,  pass  roughly  and  rapidly 
through  a  series  of  forms  which  represents  the 
succession  of  their  ancestors  in  the  past. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Democracy  and  The  Party  System.  By  M. 
Ostrogorski.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2.25. 
Ever  since  the  publication,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  M.  Ostrogorski's  work.  Democracy  and  the 
Organization  of  Political  Parties,  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  demand  for  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  two  volumes  in  which  the  book 
first  made  its  appearance.  The  marked  atten- 
tion which  the  work  created,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  Europe  as  well,  indicated  that  such 
an  abridged  edition  would  greatly  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  upon  the  reading  public. 
However,  desirable  though  this  new  edition 
obviously  was,  the  author  was  prevented  from 
turning  his  attention  to  the  work  of  preparing 
it  by  })olitical  events  in  his  own  country,  Eus- 
sia.  These  absorbed  all  of  his  time  and  energy. 
As  a  member  of  the  first  Duma,  M.  Ostro- 
gorski was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  in 
the  constitutional  movement;  with  the  triumph 
of  reaction,  his  power  in  active  life  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  he  was  free  once  more 
to  resume  his  literary  work.  Mr.  Ostrogorski 
at  once  took  up  the  abridgement  of  his  im- 
portant  work  and  came  to  this  country  again 


to  study  the  latest  political  developments.  The 
results  of  his  new  labors  are  given  in  the  pres- 
ent book,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  United 
States.  The  new  work  has  not  only  been  con- 
densed, but  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
enriched  with  much  new  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chapter  on  "Extra-Constitutional 
Government  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies"  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  probable 
that  the  specialist  will  still  prefer  the  larger 
work  in  two  volumes,  but  the  general  reader 
and  the  scholar  of  wide  interests  will  find  in 
the  present  book,  in  a  more  convenient  form,  all 
the  data  which  he  needs. 

An  Apprentice  to  Truth.  By  Helen  Hunt- 
ington. New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
The  reader  of  Helen  Huntington's  Apprentice 
to  Truth,  is,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  a  prim 
New  England  town,  plunged  into  the  whirl  of 
New  York  society  and  gyrates  with  the  vast 
social  maelstrom  that  sweeps  him  resistlessly 
into  its  vortex.  "Whether  he  listens  to  gushing 
insincerities  at  the  gatherings  of  the  great 
world,  or  from  a  distance  watches  bejewelled 
dames  arranging  themselves  in  effective  tab- 
leaux in  the  first  tier-boxes  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, he  is  from  first  to  last  fascinated  by  the 
scenes  unfolded  before  him.  The  author,  with- 
out hysterically  searching  for  the  sensational 
(a  temptation  to  which  a  writer  whose  good 
judgment  and  sense  of  proportion  are  less 
acutely  developed  might  have  yielded),  pre- 
sents a  story  which  is  not  without  romantic 
entanglements  and  startling  situations.  The 
mighty  drama  enacted  by  the  two  principal 
characters,  characters  that  are  so  fundament- 
ally diverse  that  an  ultimate  clash  between  them 
is  inevitable,  reveals  the  author's  deep  insight 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  human  nature.  The 
book,  a  mingling  of  gayety,  pathos,  and  trag- 
edy, with  its  high  lights  and  its  shadows, 
deeply  human  throughout,  is  one  that  the 
reader,  who  has  once  opened  its  cover,  will  not 
lay  aside  until  he  has  perused  it  to  the  last 
page. 

Promenades  of  An  Impressionist.  By  James 
Huneker.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Huneker  is  at  his  best  in  this  new  and 
brilliant  volume.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in 
art  as  in  letters,  and  the  Promenades  of  an 
Impressionist  is  as  authoritative  exposition  and 
comment  as  its  immediate  predecessor,  Egoists. 
It  is  full  of  information,  and  no  writer  in  this 
field  ever  imparted  instruction  so  entertain- 
ingly. Every  page  sparkles  with  anecdotes. 
But  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  data  of  each 
topic  is  given  by  a  critic  who  is  not  less  a 
sympathetic  interpreter  than  a  brilliant  re- 
corder. The  field  of  Mr.  Huneker's  promenades 
is  for  the  most  part  extremely  modern,  and  the 
material  surveyed  such  as  is  intrinsically  con- 
genial to  the  impressionist  that  indubitably  he 
is.  If  he  goes  back  occasionally  as  far  as 
Greco,  Velasquez,  even  Botticelli,  it  is  because 
these  painters  are  in  a  sense  modern  discoveries ; 
at  all  events  constitute  extremely  timely  and 
modern  subjects.  Plainly,  however,  we  have 
flashed  upon  the  screen,  with  every  vivacity  of 
color  and  crispness  of  outline,  such  figures  as 
Cezanne,    Monticelli,    Rodin,    Carri^re,    Degas, 
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Sorolla,  Zuloaga,  Gauguin,  and  their  congeners. 
Each  one  is  a  masterly  portrait  and  fairly 
alive  with  animation. 


feparbflf. 

"But  do  you  think,"  asked  the  visitor 
in  the  local  option  town,  "that  prohibi- 
tion really  prevents?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  native,  "it  prevents 
a  fellow  from  getting  the  best  of  w'his- 
ky,  but  it  doesn't  prevent  whisky  from 
getting  the  best  of  him."  —  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

In  the  Kindergarten.  —  Teacher  — 
Who  can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
letter  Q  and  the  letter  0  ? 

Johnny  (who  has  visited  in  the  coun- 
try and  studied  Nature  on  the  spot) — Q 
is  an  0  that  is  still  a  polliwog  and  hasn't 
3^et  lost  its  tail. 

"What  distinguished  foreigner  assisted 
the  colonies  in  the  American  revolu- 
tion!" asked  an  Ohio  teacher. 

"God,"  answered  Tommy  promptly. — 
Everybody's. 

A  Timely  Tip. — Little  Brother  (who 
has  just  been  given  some  candy) — If  I 
were  you  I  shouldn't  take  sister  yachting 
this  afternoon. 

Ardent  Suitor — Why  do  you  say  that, 
Tommy  ? 

"Well,  I  heard  her  tell  mother  this 
morning  that  she  feared  she'd  have  to 
throw  you  over." — Lippincott's. 

As  the  celebrated  soprano  began  to 
sing,  little  Johnnie  became  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  gesticulations  of  the  or- 
chestra conductor.  "What's  that  man 
shaking  his  stick  at  her  for?"  he  demand- 
ed indignantly.  "Sh-h  !  He's  not  shaking 
his  stick  at  her."  But  Johnnie  was  not 
convinced.  "Then  what  is  she  hollering 
for?" — Everybody's. 

Male  Visitor — Do  you  have  any  ath- 
letes here? 

Fair  Vassarian — Well,  there's  hardly 
a  girl  here  but  can  twist  some  man  'round 
her  little  finger. — Princeton  Tiger. 


A    LIST     OF    BOOKS     ON     SALE    AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Postage 

Channing's  Complete  Works...   $1.00     $0.26 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .12 

A.  U.  A. 
Church  of  To-day 75        .07 

J.   H.   Crooker. 
Four  American  Leaders 80        .08 

Charles   W.   Eliot. 
Home  Prayers 1.00        .07 

James   Martineau. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1.25        .08 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit 1.00         .09 

James  Alartineau;  edited  by 
Albert  Lazenby. 
Father  Taylor    80        .08 

Robert  Collj^er. 
Shepherd's  Question 80         .06 

Burt   Estes   Howard. 
Prayers  in  the  Senate  1.00         .10 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton  Coit. 


BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80  $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"  ,.     .50  .56 

"Life's   Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The    Religion    of    a     Sensible 

American" 80  .86 


MEMORABLE     SERMONS     AND     AD- 
DRESSES OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The  Government  of  the  Thoughts. 

By  James  Walker,  D.  D. 
The  Open  Windows. 

By  George  Putnam,  D.  D. 
A  Sermon  on  Immortal  Life. 

By  Theodore  Parker. 

The  Regent  God. 

By  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.  D. 

The  Victory  over  Death. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothingliam. 

A  Discourse  on  Some  of  the  Distinguishing 
Opinions  of  Unitarians.    Delivered  at 
Baltimore  in  1819. 
By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

Remarks   on    Creeds,    Intolerance,   and   Ex- 
clusion. 
By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Church. 

By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

The  Divinity  School  Address. 
By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christian- 
ity.    By  Theodore  Parker. 
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Nazareth. 

Bj'  Caroline  H.  Dall. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ  the  Son 

of  Man. 

By  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Orthodoxy   and    Liberal   Christianity    Com- 
pared and  Contrasted. 

By  Henry  W.  Bellows.  D.  D. 
Christianity  the  Absolute  Religion. 

By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Spiritual  Christianity. 

By  Thomas  Starr  King. 
One  Faith. 

By  George  Putnam. 
John  Milton. 

B}'  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
The  Gospel  of  John. 

Bj'  Francis  Tiffany. 
The  One  Religion. 

C.  C.  Everett. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 

376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 

Salvation  by  Character. 

The  Progress  of  Mankind  Onward  and  Up- 
ward Forever. 

By  Charles  E.  St.  John. 

A  Statement  of  Unitarian  Belief. 

Seeing  Jesus. 

By  Frederick  H.   Kent. 

From  the  Old  Faith  to  the  New. 

By  Five   Ministers. 
A  Little  Catechism. 
The  Highest  Criticism. 

By   William   H.   Lyon.  D.  D. 
The  History  of  Unitarianism  in  the  South- 
ern Churches. 

By  Arthur  A.   Brooks. 
What  is  it  to  be  a  Liberal  in  Religion? 

By   Charles  W.  Wendte. 
The  Story  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

By  Joseph  May,  D.  D. 
The  Wonderful  Hope. 

By  Charles   F.   Dole,  D.   D. 
Church  Going. 

By  Hon.   George  F.  Hoar. 
The  Fulfilment  of  Citizenship. 

By  Ten   Leaders  of  .American  Thought 
and  Life. 
From  Doubt  to  Confidence  in  Religion. 

By  John  \V.   Rowlett,  D.   D. 
The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Church. 

By  Julian  C.  Jaynes. 
Christianity  is  a  Life. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  D.  D. 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Laymen  on  Church 

Attendance.     By  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 
Miracles  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Christmas  Birth-poem. 

By  William  C.   Gannett.  D.   D. 
The   Liberal    Church   of    To-day:    Its    Min- 
istry.    By  Frederick  \\'.  Perkins. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    "Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis   H.   Lincoln,    Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized  in   1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
w^omen  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.   Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,  -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  California 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CSi  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL, 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

LAKE  TAHOE 

LOG  CABINS, 

PICTURESQUE   BUNGALOWS, 

and  STONE  LODGES 
are  within  reach  of  all  at  beautiful 

LAKESIDE  PARK 

Building  sites  and  acre  tracts  for  sale. 
Reasonable  prices,   easy  terms,   sparklinsj 
spring   water,    pure   air,    stately   pine    trees, 
balsam  firs. 

For  SPECIAL  OFFER,  maps,  prospec- 
tus, illustrated  folders,  and  further  particu- 
lars, address 

ARTHUR  MARION  HILL,  Prop., 
Stateline  P.   O.,  Lake  Tahoe,  Cal. 
Hotel,  Cottages.  Housekeeping  Tents,  Store, 
Livery,   Bathing   Beach,   Camping   Grounds, 
Etc.     Established  1892. 


Bank  Bond 


A  superior  paper  for 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE, 

INSURANCE    POLICIES 

and  all 

BUSINESS    BLANKS 

At  a  low  price. 

See  Water  Mark 

Manufactured  only  for 
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T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED   TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


Two  thousand  years  to  learn  of  Thee, 
O  Christ,  thou  man  of  Galilee ; 
And  blinded  still,  -we  cry  aloud 
Of  visions  that  we  never  see. 

With  facile  tongue  we  name  the  name ; 
With  ready  phrases  w^e  proclaim 
That  thou  art  Master,  thou  art  Lord, 
Whose  life  our  ow^n  doth  daily  shame. 

We  tread  thy  steps, — on  polished  floor; 
We  bear  thy  cross, — in  golden  ore ; 
A  simple  gem  of  those  w^e  w^ear 
Would  clothe  the  beggar  at  our  door. 

Have  mercy.  Lord,  w^e  humbly  pray, 
And  patience; — that  thy  children  may 
Yet  learn  the  heart  of  Him  to  whom 
A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 

MARY  LAWSON  NEFF. 
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€Ottorialsf- 

The  determination  of  Pacific  Coast 
Unitarians  to  do  something  practically 
helpful  is  gaining  warm  commendation 
from  both  private  citizens  and  the  public 
authorities.  Mr.  Wedge  was  at  first  ar- 
rested for  disturbing  the  peace  and  re- 
sisting an  officer.  On  trial  he  was  imme- 
diately declared  not  guilty  of  the  more 
serious  charge,  and  after  an  examination 
of  the  law  as  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
streets  through  attracting  a  crowd,  he 
was  "honorably  discharged."  The  chief 
of  police  took  occasion  to  reprimand  the 
officers  who  had  interfered,  and  to  tell 

- them  they  ought  to  help  a  man  who  is 

iTnnfrnfct  trying  to  help  others.     On  a  later  occa- 

„,.     .  ,  *  sion  two  men  who  attempted  to  disturb 

Practical  Work  . 289     a    meeting    Avere    quietly    remonstrated 

Encouragement  to  Eeformers  .     .     .  ,  289     with,  but  when  they  persisted  and  one  of 

Antigone  Beset 290      lYiQin    violently    attacked    the    preacher, 

Facing  the  Truth 291     gtj.i}jijjo-  him  forcibly  in  the  mouth,  he 

Vacation    Significance 292  •   ,     t  ■     i  ■     ^         i.i  ii  -u 

„.„„,,       ^    ,  OQQ     was  resisted  m  kind  and  thoroughly  sub- 

Bnefs — Theodore  Parker    ....      293  »     " 

dued.    Upon  his  trial  for  the  battery  he 

was  sent  to  jail   and  Mr.   Wedge   was 

-^^'^°*^  commended  bv  the  judge  for  his  good 

Unitarian  Club  of  California  .      .      .      296 

Protecting  Young  Men       ....     298 

An  Episcopalian  minister  was  heard 

"  T^- "  T     ^4.     Tj      -en   ^^^„.^r.  QQQ     to  remark  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that 

Woodcraft.     Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer    .      .      ^99  ° 

The  Cheap  Man.    Eev.  Francis  Watry    304     Unitarians   could    do    something    more 

How  to  Read.    Rev.  W.  W.  Lovejoy  305     than  attend  to  self -culture. 

Faith  and  Philosophy.   E.  S.  Goodhue,  

M.   D 307 

Later  Flowers.     Harriet  T.  Jennings  308  The  triumph   of  the   forces  of  reform 

What  Has  the  Liberal  Church  to  Offer  in  Denver  is  full  of  encouragement  for 

Young  People.    Rev.  K  A.  Baker  309       ^^^^^  ^-^jg^  ^^^^  j,^  ^j^^,.^!!  ^^  ^^le  corpora- 
Alliance    Work.      Mrs.    Elizabeth    G. 

Baurhyte 311     tions.     It  is  prOof  of  what  can  be  done 

Salvation.    Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  .  313  jjy  determined  effort,  even  when  the  odds 

Distillations 315  gorainst  victoiy  seem  to  make  hope  unten- 

Field  Notes 315  able.     On  May  17th  the  Citizens'  Party, 

Books 316  newly  organized,  routed  the  consolidated 

Scintillations 318  villainies  that  had    held    firm    control. 
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The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
were  adopted.  A  water  commission  was 
established  and  monopoly  was  over- 
tlirown.  The  results  of  the  election  are 
said  to  be  a  complete  vindication  of 
woman  suffrage,  which  will  strengthen 
the  cause,  for  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment for  any  proposed  innovation  is  that 
it  has  been  tried  and  found  to  work. 


of  independence  against  special  pri- 
vilege and  the  domination  of  the  money 
power. 


California  is  so  often  made  to  blush 
that  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
hold  up  its  head  without  any  sort  of 
apology  is  very  great.  We  were  saved 
from  the  shame  of  being  the  only  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  which  would 
permit  a  brutal  prize  fight.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  rescued  the  fair  name 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  Reno,  Nevada, 
notorious  as  the  temporary  dwelling 
place  of  the  united  who  would  be  untied, 
took  over  the  "event."  A  good  stiff  back- 
bone should  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  specifications  for  a  real  governor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the 
change  of  standing  in  a  word  or  phrase 
occasioned  by  the  merit  credited  to  those 
whom  it  represents.  An  insurgent  was 
formerly  a  restless,  cantankerous  indi- 
vidual— an  assailer  of  constituted  au- 
thority, commonly  condemned  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Now  an  insurgent  is  a 
term  that  implies  a  high  type  of  inde- 
pendence and  courage,  put  forth  by  a 
man  of  principle  from  the  highest 
motive.  It  represents  idealism  and 
heroism  and  a  firm  determination  to 
prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  nothing 
that  is  not  found  good. 


The  political  insurgents  are  the  hope 
of  the  party  they  attack.  They  give  due 
notice  that  they  are  not  bound  by  any 
consideration  but  justice  and  right. 
Party  loyalty  is  distinctly  held  subor- 
dinate to  the  dictates  of  manly  honor  and 
fair  treatment.  They  represent  true 
democracy  and  voice  a  new  declaration 


That  there  is  room  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical insurgent  is  equally  evident.  There 
is  always  danger  that  spirit  will  be  sac- 
rificed to  letter,  that  precedent  will 
override  principle,  that  the  non-essen- 
tials will  be  elevated  above  the  vital.  The 
Christian  religion  sprang  from  revolt 
against  the  formalism  of  Judaism.  Prot- 
estantism was  born  when  Luther  and 
others  like  him  became  insurgents 
against  Romanism,  and  Channing  and 
Parker  are  types  of  the  later  revolution- 
ists. Whenever  there  is  stagnation  the 
insurgent  is  called  for,  and  he  appears. 
If  he  is  to  be  avoided  he  must  be  antici- 
pated.   

Few  of  the  eight  thousand  people  who 
enjoyed  the  Margaret  Anglin  production 
of  Antigone  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the 
University  of  California  are  likely  to  give 
any  previous  like  experience  higher  rank. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  the  audience,  and 
evidently  on  the  stage,  that  history  was 
being  made  —  that  since  the  days  of 
Sophocles  no  such  adequate  presentation 
had  been  given.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  then,  the  noble  play  could  have 
been  so  perfectly  interpreted.  To  sub- 
stitute for  Miss  Anglin  the  most  clever  of 
Grecian  youths  would  be  an  offense,  for 
her  conception  and  expression  gave  a 
key-note  that  every  associate  tried  ear- 
nestly to  hold.  The  setting  was  ideal 
— a  Greek  theatre  of  purely  classic  form, 
the  massive  stage  with  the  lofty  eucalyp- 
tus trees  towering  above  its  perfect  lines, 
a  moonlight  night  with  a  temperature 
that  suggested  neither  heat  nor  cold,  a 
stillness  that  allowed  every  word  to  be 
heard  to  the  utmost  height  of  the  en- 
circling tiers.  A  large  orchestra  and  a 
fine  chorus  re-enforced  a  cast  selected 
with  rare  judgment.    That  so  many  men 
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and  women  could  read  blank  verse  so 
satisfactorily  seemed  a  revelation,  and 
surely  an  artist  with  the  finest  apprecia- 
tion of  color  selected  and  grouped  the 
costumes.  The  presentation  seemed  not 
a  performance  but  a  reawakening,  and 
the  renewal  of  actual  events  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

But  while  it  aroused  to  the  full  an  ap- 
preciation of  Greek  art,  and  the  nobility 
of  Greek  thought,  it  brought  a  sense  of 
the  immeasurable  gift  to  mankind  of  the 
thought  of  God  brought  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  life 
under  such  implacable  severity,  the 
cruelty  of  fate,  the  enthronement  of  in- 
justice— seem  to  typify  the  ice  age  of 
civilization.  The  world  of  man  was 
beautiful  but  terrible.  To  look  back 
upon  it  brings  gratitude  for  what  we 
have  escaped  and  encouragement  in  the 
belief  that  other  hard  conditions,  still 
outgrown,  will  in  the  process  of  the  ages, 
through  the  efforts  of  God-loving  and 
God-fearing  men  and  women,  working 
Avith  him,  be  also  left  behind.     ^     .    ,  , 

\J.    ^T-.    j1. 


The  lives  of  men  of  renown  furnish  us 
with  illustrations  of  heroic  expenditure 
of  human  energy  that  is  doubtless  widely 
common,  but  that  fails  of  note  in  the 
ordinary.  Out  of  one  such  life,  about 
which  many  of  us  will  be  thinking  in  the 
next  weeks,  comes  an  insight  into  the  old 
New  England  family  that  has  its  lesson 
and  inspiration  for  the  modern  family. 
The  modem  parent  is  inclined  to  pride 
himself  on  the  care  which  he  expends 
upon  the  training  of  his  children.  He 
knows  so  much  of  physiology'  and  psy- 
chology that  he  thinks  his  two  or  three 
children  the  objects  of  as  much  effort  on 
his  part  as  were  the  dozen  or  more  chil- 
dren in  the  families  of  a  few  generations 
ago.  Let  any  who  thus  prides  himself 
read  what  Theodore  Parker  has  to  say 
of  the  efforts  of  those  parents  who  had 


already  reared  ten  children  and  who  had 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  eleventh 
was  to  prove  worthy  of  especial  care.  It 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  our  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  fathers  and  enlarge 
our  ideal  of  the  possible  meaning  of 
parenthood. 

"j\Iy  early  education  was  not  costly,  as 
men  count  expense  by  dollars ;  it  was 
exceeding  precious,  as  they  might  reckon 
outlay  by  the  fitness  of  the  process  to 
secure  a  development  of  natural  powers. 
By  father  and  mother,  yes,  even  by 
brothers  and  sisters,  great  and  unceasing 
care  was  taken  to  secure  power  of  Obser- 
vation, that  the  senses  might  grasp  their 
natural  objects;  of  voluntary^  Attention, 
fixed,  continuous  and  exact,  which,  de- 
spite of  appearances,  sees  the  fact  just 
as  it  is,  no  more,  no  less ;  of  Memory,  that 
holds  all  things  firm  as  gravitation,  and 
yet,  like  that,  keeps  them  unmixed,  not 
confusing  the  most  delicate  outline,  and 
reproduces  them  at  will,  complete  in  the 
whole,  and  perfect  in  each  part ;  much 
stress  also  was  laid  on  Judgment  and  In- 
ventive Imagination.  It  was  a  great 
game  they  set  me  to  play ;  it  was  also  an 
advantage  that  the  counters  cost  little 
money,  but  were  common  things,  picked 
up  daily  on  a  farm,  in  a  kitchen,  or  a 
mechanic's  thoughtful  shop.  But  still 
more  pains  were  taken  with  my  moral 
and  religious  culture.  .  .  .  ^ly  atten- 
tion was  wisely  directed  to  both  Use  and 
Beauty,  and  I  early  became  familiar  with 
the  flora  of  New  England,  and  attentive 
also  to  the  habits  of  beast  and  bird,  in- 
sect, reptile,  fish."  It  may  be  that  this 
training  on  the  part  of  the  obscure  but 
faithful  farmer  and  his  wife  created  the 
psychical  foundation  for  the  man  Parker. 
We  always  read  endless  attempts  to  dis- 
solve genius  back  into  this  inherited  trait 
or  that.  Possibly  genius  may  be  as  satis- 
factorily explained  by  another  gift  of 
parenthood  than  that  of  the  physical. 
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What  a  wonderful  advance  has  been 
made  in  nearly  every  direction  in  the 
past  fifty  years.    Not  alone  has  the  the- 
ology for  which  Parker  was  an  outcast 
become  almost  the  popular  theology,  but 
that  knowledge,  for  the  want  of  which 
Parker  died,  is  to-day  the  possession  of 
everybody.    It  is  difficult  to  read  Chad- 
wick's  "Life  of  Parker"  and  repress  the 
feeling  of  indignation  that  rises  as  the 
well-meaning  but  ignorant    age    lets    a 
master  mind  step  from  it  because  of  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  simplest  needs  of  the 
situation.      Even    the    attitude    of    the 
biographer  is  provoking,  as  it  seems  to 
present  the  approaching  end  in  the  light 
of  the  inevitable.    Think  of  praising  the 
heroism  of  a  man  who  continues  his  work 
and  study  for  weeks  after  he  is  spitting 
blood  from  "consumption"  !      Truly  it  is 
heroic,  and  yet  in  the  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge it  was  a  crime  on  the  part  of  him 
who  did  it  and  the  congregation  who  sat 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.    I  happened  to 
be  reading  an    English    novel    written 
about  the  time  that  Parker  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  in  it  is  described 
the  care  of  a  little  maid  of  fourteen  who 
was  wasting  away  with  the  same  dread 
disease.     When  the  sun  was  bright  and 
warm  she  was  bundled  up  and  carried 
out  into  it  for  an  Jiour  of  the  day!    If 
there    is  one    religious    command    that 
comes  to  us  from  this  it  is  "Get  wisdom, 
my  son,  get  wisdom."     Did    the    great 
apostle  of  Truth  to  our  churches  of  the 
nineteenth  century  derive  his  evaluation 
of  the  truth  from  a  presentiment  that  his 
life  was  to  be  unduly  cut  off  by  a  want 
of  it?  J-  H.  L. 


A  generation  ago  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  business  life  who  took  any 
form  of  recreation  was  so  small  that  it 
was  hardly  calculable.  Men  of  fortune 
w^ere  few,  and  the  country  was  given 
over  to  steady-going,  hard  work.    To-day 


more  work  and  harder  work  is  being 
done  than  ever  before ;  but  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  work  are  also  the  men  who 
are  seeking  and  finding  recreation  in  all 
manner  of  outdoor  activities.  A  gen- 
eration ago  in  California  a  man  took 
his  vacation — if  he  took  it  at  all — with 
reluctance,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  un- 
lawful pleasure.  To-day  he  takes  it  not 
only  as  a  pleasure  but  as  a  business  duty. 
That  is,  he  takes  it  thus  if  he  is  a  wise 
man  and  farsighted.  The  average  Amer- 
ican spends  far  more  time  out. of  doors 
than  he  did  a  generation  ago,  and  as  a 
result  he  is  a  stronger  man  than  his 
father  was,  bears  heavier  responsibilities 
and  does  more  work. 

In  every  branch  of  business  conditions 
have  changed.  Responsibilities  are  very 
much  heavier  and  risks  far  greater.  Men 
are  carrying  titanic  loads  on  their 
shoulders,  and  they  are  able  to  work 
harder  than  ever  men  worked  before  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  the  secret 
of  health  is  abundance  of  play,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  carry  successfully  the 
colossal  burdens  of  modern  business  is  to 
give  a  large  amount  of  time  to  recrea- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  men  work  now- 
adays, on  the  average,  ten  years  longer 
than  they  worked  fifty  years  ago,  which 
means  that  life  has  been  extended  a  full 
decade.  But  life  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  time,  but  by  intensity;  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  from  this  point  of 
view  men  live  to-day  as  men  have  never 
lived  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Some  are  living  too  intensely,  but  as  a 
rule  men  have  not  reached  their  full 
capacity.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
gotten  out  of  life  than  men  have  hither- 
to taken.  Society  during  the  last  gen- 
eration has  been  energized  in  a  hundred 
different  ways — by  mechanical  appli- 
ances, by  the  opening  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  the  opening  of  new  con- 
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tinents;  by  the  vitalization  of  religion, 
philosophy  and  art.  All  these  larger 
physical  and  spiritual  opportunities  have 
evoked  the  sleeping  energy  of  the  race, 
and  men  are  living  far  more  intensely 
because  they  are  more  fully  responding 
to  the  invitations  to  live.  With  this  in- 
tenser  life  has  come  the  new  interest  in 
nature  and  love  of  out-of-door  living. 
People  have  come  out  of  their  houses 
and  taken  to  the  fields  and  the  woods; 
and  they  weigh  more,  have  better  com- 
plexions and  more  vigorous  health  than 
their  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago. 

There  has  been  also  a  great  liberation 
of  the  spirit.  Out-of-door  life  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  physical  health — it 
means  moral  and  intellectual  sanity. 
Men  and  women  of  sensitive  but  not 
vigorous  natures  are  swept  hither  and 
thither  by  cross-currents  and  become 
victims  of  fads,  are  carried  away  by  all 
kinds  of  strange  doctrines.  The  world 
is  full  of  resurrected  faiths  and  crude 
and  cheap  philosophies.  In  such  a  time 
sanity  is  of  first  importance,  and  vigor- 
ous out-of-door  life  would  save  a  great 
many  people  from  the  excesses  and  ec- 
centricities of  belief  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  B.  L. 


Briefs — Theodore   Parker. 

It  was  a  very  plain,  old-fashioned 
home — an  old  New  England  home — in 
which  Theodore  Parker  was  born  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  month.  The 
house  was  small  and  old ;  the  furnishings 
meager.  The  honest  couple  who  lived 
in  this  house  dined  off  wooden  plates, 
or  pewter  dishes,  on  food  cooked  in 
coarse  earthenware.  For  clothing  they 
wore  home-made  linen.  But  these  good 
people  were  happy  and  contented,  for 
there  Avas  nothing  in  the  house  that  they 
were  paying  for  on  the  installment  plan. 

Yea,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  better 
to  eat  oft'  plates  of  wood  and  out  of 


pewter  dishes  than  to  deck  your  table 
with  silver  and  gold  belonging  to  some 
one  eke  until  the  last  installment  is  paid. 

Very  old-fashioned  were  John  Parker 
and  his  good  wife,  for  when  their 
eleventh  child  came  they  named  him 
Theodore,  a  gift  from  God.  In  those 
far-away  days  the  country  was  large, 
and  men  were  few,  so  each  new  child 
was  added  strength  in  a  family  where  all 
worked  and  nobody  shirked. 
'  Great  good  fortune  to  Theodore  that 
he  was  reared  in  the  country;  that  he 
mastered  the  lore  of  the  fields  ere  he  had 
delved  into  the  wisdom  of  books.  Theo- 
dore Parker  did  not  believe  in  miracles, 
but  the  miracle  called  spring  stirred  his 
soul  to  its  depths,  and  the  miracle  of  the 
starry  heavens  awed  his  spirit  into  rev- 
erential silence. 

Beautiful,  that  boyhood  and  youth 
without  stain;  the  simple  country  life; 
that  book-hunger,  significant  of  future 
scholarship;  that  first  prized  volume, 
the  boy's  very  own — first  of  thirteen 
thousand — a  Latin  dictionary;  slender 
schooling  with  much  hard  work  in  God's 
out-of-doors ;  then  the  culture  of  the  col- 
lege, acquired  at  safe  distance  by  absent 
treatment;  a  little  successful  school 
teaching,  and  youth  is  past — so  runs  the 
story.  

Theodore  Parker  began  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  New  England  theology 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  Unfortunate 
young  man  ?  Not  so.  Here  at  least  was 
work  befitting  a  man.  To  save  the 
people  from  the  dismal  dogmas  of  Cal- 
vinism; to  lead  them  out  into  the  glory 
and  the  serenity  of  natural  religion  was 
labor  of  love  worth}^  one  who  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Channing,  and  who  called 
Emerson  his  friend.  So  at  twenty-six  he 
is  settled  over  a  staid  New  England 
parish,  and  like  all  good  servants  of  the 
Lord, — marries.  Then  came  years  of 
struggle  and  poverty,  during  which  he 
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was  so  poor, — as  he  said — that  he  re- 
frained in  writing  from  crossing  his  "t's" 
and  dotting  his  "i's,"  to  save  ink.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  born  outside  of 
New  England  would  ever  have  thought 
of  that  method  of  reducing  expenses. 

Yet  the  home  was  happy;  clouded  by 
one,  to  Parker,  almost  unbearable  sor- 
row. It  was  a  childless  home.  "I  am 
the  worst  hated  man  in  America,  and 
have  no  children,"  he  was  wont  to  say  in 
moments  of  depression. 


Will  the  preacher  become  a  truth- 
seeker  or  a  "trimmer?"  The  first  five 
years  usually  decides  the  question,  and 
that  period  had  not  passed  without  whis- 
perings of  heresy  against  Parker.  Yet 
he  held  to  the  principle  of  supernatural 
authorit.y  with  pathetic  fidelity.  In  vain 
— a  study  of  the  church  fathers,  revered 
about  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of 
them;  an  examination  into  the  results 
of  German  criticism;  a  faithful  reading 
of  Carlyle  and  Emerson;  independent 
research  in  literature  and  science,  and 
Parker's  mind  was  cleared  of  the  last 
vestige  of  that  false  supernaturalism 
which  to  this  day  shadows  the  temples  of 
religion.  A  bold,  brave  sermon  upon 
"The  Transient  and  Permanent  in 
Christianity,"  and  Parker  receives  the 
reward  of  the  reformer.  Worn  out  in 
the  battle  for  truth,  he  spends  a  year  in 
Europe.  "Resting  like  fury,"  he  wrote 
home. 

Returning,  a  trivial  event  changed 
the  current  of  his  life.  A  kind  of  Bos- 
ton "tempest  in  a  tea-pot,"  concerning 
an  exchange  of  pulpits  in  which  Parker 
had  been  discriminated  against,  caused 
a  few  young  business  men  to  resolve 
"That  Theodore  Parker  shall  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  Boston." 

The  man  finds  his  work.  A  new  chap- 
ter in  the  religious  history  of  America 
opens. 


The  sources  of  Parker's  power?  First, 
a  virile,  rugged  personality.  He  was 
natural,  earnest,  real.  A  man  with  a 
message.  A  true  prophet.  Conscience 
incarnate,  his  words  were  half  battles, 
and  they  were  ninety  per  cent  Saxon. 

He  was  fitted  to  his  environment.  To 
the  honor  of  Boston  it  may  be  said  that 
there  was  not  another  city  in  the 
country  in  which  Theodore  Parker  could 
have  done  so  great  a  work.  Perhaps  no 
period  would  have  so  fully  developed  his 
great  qualities  as  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceeding  the  Civil  War.  The  anti-slavery 
contest  was  at  its  height,  and  Parker — a 
hero  among  heroes — nobly  championed 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  And  this  not 
because  of  any  illusion  about  the  negro, 
for  to  Parker  he  was  intellectually  and 
morally  inferior,  besides  being  physically 
repulsive.  Yet  he  was  a  man  entitled  to 
justice  and  liberty,  and  on  his  behalf 
Theodore  Parker  became  a  slave  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Perhaps  no  higher 
eulogy  remains. 

A  great,  tender  soul,  deeply  religious, 
he  loved  the  people,  and  gave  his  all 
in  their  service.  He  would  travel  miles 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  babe,  and  was 
at  his  best  in  some  house  of  sorrow 
whence  hope  had  fled.  His  life  was  a 
daily  sacrifice,  and  feeling  this  men  loved 
and  honored  him. 

Above  all  he  was  a  man  of  intense  and 
positive  faith.  "The  religion  I  preach," 
he  said,  "will  be  the  religion  of  the  world 
a  thousand  years  hence."  He  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  absolute  conviction. 
That  was  his  strength  as  its  absence  is 
our  weakness.  I  have  found  the  secret 
of  empty  pews  and  dying  churches. 
There  are  so  few  things  of  which  the  min- 
ister is  certain — so  very  few  of  which 
the  layman  can  say,  "I  do  believe."  A^id 
a  church  without  faith  is  like  a  home 
without  love.  It  may  be  costly  and 
beautiful,    but   it   is   only   a   sepulcher. 
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Kightly  the  world  neglects  and  scorns 
a  pulpit  whose  gospel  consists  of  a  few 
faint  yearnings  and  a  few  fond  hopes — 
only  these,  and  nothing  more. 

With  the  zeal  of  a  burning  faith 
Parker  preached  God — Righteousness — 
Immortality.  He  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce that  liberal  religion  must  build  its 
own  structure  upon  its  own  foundation. 
He  knew  that  nothing  can  replace  an  es- 
tablished order  but  a  new  system  of  be- 
lief just  as  positive,  and  more  comforting 
and  inspiring.  Hence  Parker's  absolute 
religion.  This  was  the  divine  audacity 
of  a  heaven-sent  prophet. 

Should  it  ever  be  my  privilege  to 
stand  by  the  lonely  grave  of  Theodore 
Parker  in  Florence  I  think  I  shall  say, 
"This  is  the  shrine  of  that  man  who, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  was  the  greatest 
minister  of  religion  in  the  nineteenth 
century."  W.  D.  S. 

*     *     * 

The  church  at  Santa  Barbara  will  re- 
sume the  customary  services  on  Augaist 
21st.  During  the  vacation  the  church 
organ  has  been  made  practically  a  new 
instrument. 

During  his  summer  vacation  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds  spent  a  part  of  his 
time  at  the  Pacific  Grove  Chautauqua, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  lecturers,  and  a 
part  in  Mill  Valley,  with  his  family, 
where  he  worked  on  a  book  likely  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  near  future. 

Rev.  Florence  Buck  and  Rev.  Marian 
Murdock.  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  arrived 
recently  on  the  Coast,  and  will  spend 
some  time  in  Seattle  and  Portland,  and 
later  come  to  California,  where  they  plan 
to  spend  the  winter.  Miss  Murdock  sup- 
plied the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Port- 
land, on  July  31st. 

The  P^ureka  church  remains  closed  for 
July  and  August.  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  went 
to  Portland  and  filled  the  pulpit  during 
the  vacation  of  his  friend  and   former 


chief,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.  The  new 
building  is  progressing  finely  and  it  is 
hoped  to  dedicate  it  early  in  September. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Milligan  McReynolds 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
having  satisfied  the  Pacific  States  Com- 
mittee, is  hereby  recommended  to  our 
ministers  and  churches.  Unless  objection 
is  previously  made,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  full  fellowship  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  June  15th,  the  date  of  his 
admission  by  the  Pacific  States  Commit- 
tee. 

Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Ben.jamin  a.  Goodridge, 
Earl  M.  Wilbur, 

Committee. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto,  who 
spent  his  vacation  in  the  East,  was  pros- 
trated by  the  heat  in  Wisconsin  on  July 
2d,  suffering  quite  severely.  Starting  for 
home  he  encountered  very  warm  weather 
in  Colorado  and  had  a  second,  but  milder, 
attack.  He  is  now  in  San  Francisco 
under  skilful  care  for  the  necessary  rest, 
and  restoration  of  nerve  force.  He  hopes 
to  resume  his  work  in  Palo  Alto  early  in 
September. 

The  Los  Angeles  ITnitarian  church  will 
be  closed  for  its  summer  vacation  till 
September  11th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgin 
will  divide  their  time  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion between  the  mountain  and  the  sea, 
camping  for  a  time  on  Mt.  Wilson  and 
spending  a  part  of  August  on  the  island 
of  Catalina. 

Rev.  Earl  ]\I.  Wilbur,  dean  of  the  Di- 
vinity School,  returns  from  his  Eastern 
sojourn,  with  fitting  acknowledoinent  of 
his  attainments  and  services.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  permits  him  to  add 
D.  D.  to  his  signature.  He  bears  his 
honors  modestly  and  speal^s  to  his  old 
friends  without  hesitation  or  condescen- 
sion. 

Rev.  William  Thurston  Brown,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  presented  his  resignation  at 
the  close  of  the  service  on  June  26th. 
Mr.  Brown  says  that  while  many  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation  are  social- 
istic in  their  tendencies,  there  are  others 
who  are  not,  and  who  oppose  those  views. 
Rather  than  continue  the  pastor  of  a  di- 
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vided  flock  he  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. 

On  Sunday  evening,  July  17th,  Rev. 
Earl  M.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  addressed  the 
newly  organized  society  at  Victoria,  his 
subject  being,  "If  I  were  God,"  sug- 
gested by  the  title  of  a  recent  book.  He 
traced  the  results  in  a  world  without  suf- 
fering, or  death,  or  sin,  and  showed  that 
the  plan  as  it  is,  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  sentient  life,  progressive  civiliza- 
tion, and  moral  character,  and  that  in 
each  case  man  and  not  God  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  evils  which  were 
left  merely  possible  in  the  plan  of  the 
world  become  actual  in  the  existing 
world  as  it  is. 

It  is  well  to  take  all  the  credit  that 
Unitarians  are  entitled  to,  for  there  are 
respects  in  which  they  make  a  poor  show- 
ing. The  census  returns  show  the  aver- 
age pay  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be 
$663,  and  the  honor  of  the  highest  aver- 
age exists  with  our  little  group,  $1653. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  us  boastful.  It 
simply  shows  that  we  are  relatively 
decent. 

Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr,  of  Everett, 
preached  at  Tacoma  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  June  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
services  invited  those  interested  to  re- 
main to  informally  discuss  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  Unitarian  Society  in  that 
growing  city.  A  part  advised  caution, 
others  favored  immediate  action,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  and  Rev.  John 
Rowland  Lathrop,  ministers  at  our  two 
California  university  towns,  would  thank 
any  of  their  brother  ministers  who 
know  of  any  students  entering  either 
Stanford  University  or  the  University  of 
California,  who  may  be  affiliated  with 
or  interested  in  the  Unitarian  church,  to 
send  their  names  and  addresses,  that 
they  may  be  befriended  and  welcomed. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Gary,  Professor  Emeritus 
and  ex-President  of  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Theological  School,  died  on  the  25th  of 
June,  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  where  he  was 
visiting  his  only  child,  i\Irs.  Frank  W. 
Pratt — wife  of  our  Field  Secretary  for 


Canada.  He  had  left  home  in  good 
health  and  spirits  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore, and  borne  the  long  journey  well, 
despite  his  eighty  years;  but  a  chilly 
mountain  ride  led  to  the  fatal  pneu- 
monia. Rev.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  brought  the 
body  back  to  Meadville  for  burial,  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  will  remain  with  her  mother 
for  awhile.  A  more  extended  notice  of 
Dr.  Gary  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Church  re- 
opened the  first  Sunday  in  AugTist.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruzan,  Field  Agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  pulpit  until  a  permanent 
pastor  is  secured.  It  is  expected  that 
Rev.  Florence  Buck,  who  has  been  so 
conspicuously  successful  in  her  pastorate 
at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  will  be  heard  in 
the  Alameda  pulpit  in  the  near  future. 

*     *     * 

Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

Among  the  praiseworthy  traditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  annual  entertainment  of  the 
visiting  professors  of  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  California.  As  year 
by  year  men  of  distinction  are  drawn 
from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  they 
are  enticed  to  share  the  dinners  and  en- 
couraged to  give  us  their  thought.  The 
enjoyment  is  mutual.  Certainly  very 
pleasant  memories  are  attached  to  names 
of  many  fine  men,  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  how  the  guests  feel,  de- 
clare that  the  dinners  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  are  held  in  high  re- 
gard, and  add  to  the  attractive  power  of 
invitations  to  participate  in  future  sum- 
mer sessions.  "Your  invitations  are  one 
of  our  assets,"  said  the  dean,  not  long 
ago. 

On  the  evening  of  July  26th  partici- 
pants in  the  summer  session  were  giiests 
of  honor  of  the  club,  and  of  them  three 
made  delightful  addresses,  in  addition  to 
a  bright  and  interesting  introduction  by 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Richer,  the  dean  of  the 
summer  session,  and  a  remarkably  elo- 
quent and  inspiring  address  by  Prof. 
Barrows  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. 

Vice-President   Payson    presided,  and 
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after  a  few  pertinent  remarks  presented 
Dean  Kieber,  who  had  declined  to  act  as 
toastmaster,  but  consented  to  speak  of 
the  summer  school.  He  spoke  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  session  and  the 
still  increasing  recognition  of  their  value. 
Ten  years  ago  the  department  of  chem- 
istry made  a  modest  beginning,  \\'ith  one 
instructor,  two  courses  and  a  dozen  stu- 
'  dents.  This  year  there  were  126  courses, 
70  instructors  and  1050  students.  He 
explained  the  workings  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  bringing  such 
men  within  the  reach  of  so  many  eager 
to  hear  and  to  learn. 

The  next  speaker  was  Prof.  Edward 
Parritt,  special  lecturer  in  history  and 
political  science  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, who  simply  but  impressively  told  of 
the  influence  and  services  of  English 
Unitarians  on  the  press,  on  Parliament, 
and  municipal  government  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  him- 
self a  Unitarian,  his  tribute  to  what  a 
group  of  Unitarian  preachers  had  ac- 
complished was  the  more  valued.  Some 
of  these  men  he  had  known,  and  in  re- 
visiting his  native  city  he  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  these  chapels 
and  their  congregations  seemed  just  as 
he  remembered  them  in  his  boyhood. 
They  had  gone  steadily  on.  making  no 
gain  in  numbers,  and  attracting  little 
notice,  but  doing  their  part,  and  exerting 
a  constant  and  powerful  influence  for 
good. 

Following  this  kindly  tribute  was  an 
earnest  address  by  Professor  Richard 
Burton,  of  the  department  of  English 
Literature.  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
spoke  of  "The  American."  and  how  he 
was  being  developed  through  the  inter- 
mingling of  varied  blood,  the  contact  of 
difit'erent  characteristics,  and  the  events 
of  history.  He  contrasted  life  on  the 
Eastern  shore,  in  the  ]\Iiddle  West,  and 
in  the  ultimate  West,  and  found  value  in 
such  work  as  is  done  by  such  gatherings 
as  the  summer  school.  He  closed  by  a 
tribute  to  that  interpretation  of  religion 
that  found  its  worth  in  what  it  con- 
tributed to  manhood— that  found  the  es- 
sential not  in  intellectual  or  theological 
diflPerences.  but  in  life. 

Followinsr  him  came  Professor  Jesse 
Benedict  Carter,  director  of  American 
School    of    Cla.ssical    Studies    in    Rome, 


whose  energetic  utterances  of  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  store  of  well-matured 
thoughts  and  convictions  put  to  the  test 
the  ability  of  his  hearers  to  keep  up  with 
him.  He  sketched  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation from  its  beginning  to  this  great 
moment,  especially  presenting  the  part 
played  by  Rome,  in  receiving  from  the 
Orient  three  distinct  forms  of  religion, 
and  sending  them  forth  on  their  western 
mission.  He  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  significance  of  present  condi- 
tions and  with  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  influences  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Orient  modified  and 
transformed,  have  met  the  Orient,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  greatest 
drama  in  history  is  to  be  played. 

As  the  last  speaker  ]\Ir.  Payson  intro- 
duced Professor  David  P.  Barrows,  of 
the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows has  enjoyed  wide  experience  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  spoke  with  authority  on  the 
phase  of  East  and  West  which,  without 
pre-arrangement  had  so  forcibly  devel- 
oped during  the  evening. 

He  passed  by  the  material  advantages 
of  an  exposition,  generally  dwelt  upon, 
and  showed  first  how  much  we  need  the 
■\^'ider  intercourse  it  would  bring,  how 
greatly  we  would  be  helped  by  coming 
together  with  the  people  that  would 
come  hither  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  above  all  this  was  the  better 
under.standing  that  would  be  nourished, 
an  understanding  greatly  needed,  for  in 
the  future  great  problems  are  to  be  met 
— problems  which  concern  all  nations, 
and  which  to  be  met  adequately  must  be 
met  together. 

Rarely  does  a  speaker  so  impress  an 
audience  as  did  this  strong  and  earnest 
man.  He  spoke  easily  and  with  con\'inc- 
ing  force.  He  lifted  a  trite  subject  from 
the  ruts  of  commercialism  and  gave  his 
hearers  a  view  from  the  heights  that  re- 
vealed a  landscape  undreamed  of. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  not 
large,  as  vacation  time  draws  off  many 
habitually  faithful  mombers,  l)iit  those 
who  may  have  regretted  their  inability 
to  fly  w^ere  rewarded  by  what  was  left 
them,  and  must  have  been  more  than 
reconciled  to  the  fate  that  bound  them 
to  their  customary  duties,  since  it  per- 
mitted such  rare  enjoyment. 
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Protecting  Young   Men   on   Bar- 
bary  Coast. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  we  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  methods  employed  in  helping  men 
who  were  wrecked  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually,  and  our  report  was  one 
chiefly  of  rescue  work.  In  this  article 
we  desire  to  present  the  work  that  is 
being  accomplished  among  the  young 
men,  who  first  visit  the  slums  out  of 
curiosity,  and  who  later  begin  to  indulge 
in  evils  that  will  eventually  ruin  their 
lives.  It  is  a  great  work  to  rescue  fallen 
men  from  the  gutter,  but  it  is  a  far 
greater  work  to  keep  young  men  from  en- 
tering places  of  vice.  They  do  not  need 
to  know  the  worst  or  feel  the  slavery 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  worst  brings. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  work  for 
Christianity  than  the  work  of  protect- 
ing these  boys  and  young  men  from  the 
vile  places.  Thousands  are  being  ruined 
every  year,  while  the  churches,  in  their 
rescue  missions,  are  singing  "Rescue  the 
Perishing"  over  the  prostrate  forms  of 
wrecked  specimens  of  humanity.  While 
one  "bum"  is  being  saved,  the  keepers  of 
these  vile  dives  on  Barbar^^  Coast  are 
sending  ten  j^oung  men  to  take  his  place. 
The  missionary  stands  in  front  of  the 
vilest  dives  on  Pacific  Street  and  deliv- 
ers messages  exposing  the  methods  of  the 
dive-keeper  and  the  inmates  of  these 
cesspools  of  iniquity.  Hundreds  gladly 
listen  to  these  fearless  exposures  of  the 
"red-light  district." 

As  a  proof  of  the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished,  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  most  notorious 
dive  gives  the  best  evidence:  "This 
preacher  is  hurting  my  business,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  this 
'knocker'  is  put  out  of  business."  This 
voices  not  only  the  attitude  of  one  dive- 
keeper,  but  of  every  man  who  runs  a 
"joint"  on  Pacific  Street,  for  the  mission- 
ary plays  no  favorites,  but  from  night  to 
night  sees  that  they  all  receive  their 
share.  AVhen  a  man  is  robbed  and  near- 
ly killed  during  the  night  in  some  dive, 
the  next  evening  the  audience  who  listen 
to  the  message  and  who  have  come  down 
to  run  the  same  risk  are  informed  of  the 
ways  of  the  street.     The  end  of  the  so- 


called  sporting  life  is  shown  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We  take 
the  description  of  a  drunk  or  dope-fiend 
when  he  first  begins  to  partake  of  the 
cursed  stutt'  that  is  now  damning  his 
body  and  soul,  and  we  show  his  condi- 
tion when  he  arrives  at  that  stage  where, 
if  he  stood  upon  the  bank  of  a  fiery 
stream,  and  on  it  were  floating  this  drink 
or  dope,  he  would  have  but  one  choice. 
Concrete  illustrations  are  shown  of  the 
men  who  are  walking  the  streets.  One 
man,  scarcely  30  years  of  age,  who  six 
years  ago  held  a  position  of  trust  in  the 
City  Hall  of  San  Francisco,  is  now  a 
hopeless  drug  fiend,  barred  from  the 
cheapest  lodging-houses,  forced  to  sleep 
under  a  sidewalk  on  Jackson  Street. 
From  night  to  night  these  illustrations 
are  given  as  a  warning  before  these  very 
doors  of  vice. 

The  gospel  of  a  clean  manhood  and 
high  ideals  follows  every  message  of 
warning.  Many  boys  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  helped  by  these  messages,  and 
their  particular  religious  faith  is  not 
antagonized.  We  try  to  give  them  the 
inspiration  that  will  make  them  better 
citizens  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  A  man 
young  in  years,  old  in  vice,  with  his 
health  nearly  gone,  was  found  in  a  wine 
dump.  Because  of  drink  he  had  deserted 
his  wife  and  baby  in  Santa  Rosa.  After  a 
careful  investigation  into  his  life,  he  was 
taken  in  care,  a  room  secured,  placed  un- 
der the  proper  treatment,  and  now  he  is 
able  to  work.  At  the  writing  of  this 
article  he  has  been  laboring  for  several 
weeks,  hoping  to  gain  his  place  at  the 
side  of  the  wife  and  baby  he  deserted  in 
Santa  Rosa.  All  the  gospel  he  heard  was : 
"Old  chap,  you  stick  to  the  good  and 
you'll  come  out  all  right."  And  the  doc- 
trine preached  was  the  love  of  the  girl- 
wife  and  baby. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  mother, 
whose  boy  was  found  on  Barbary  Coast 
on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  hope- 
less and  helpless.  To-day  he  has  a  posi- 
tion as  a  hotel  clerk,  and  is  making  good. 
This  is  the  letter  that  came  to  the  mis- 
sionary from  Chicago  when  the  mother 
was  told  by  her  boy  that  it  was  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Unitarian  Church  that 
he  was  enabled  to  become  a  man  once 
more : 
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"Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge. 

"My  Dear  Unkn&wn  Friend:  —  Will 
you  accept  the  gTatitncle  of  a  mother's 
heart  for  your  Christian  sympathy  and 
the  unselfish  interest  you  have  taken  in 
my  wandering  boy.  May  God  bless  you 
in  the  noble  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged. You  remember  the  words  of 
Christ,  'As  oft  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.'  This  is  the  practical  Chris- 
tianity. My  sympathy  and  prayers  are 
with  you  for  the  reformation  and  salva- 
tion of  all  mothers'  boys.  I  feel  so  thank- 
ful to  know  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
my  poor  boy,  who  is  among  strangers, 
far  away  from  home,  and  discouraged, 
and  hope  by  your  advice  and  pei-sonal 
interest  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  the 
habit  that  has  almost  ruined  his  life,  and 
you  will  have  my  sincere  thanks  and 
prayers  for  your  efforts.  ]\lay  God  bless 
you  and  keep  you  faithful  is  the  prayer 
of  a  grateful  mother. 

"Your  friend  in  Christ. 
"(Mrs.)  Mary  Hutchinson." 

This  letter  is  from  a  dear  old  IMethod- 
ist  mother,  and  I  believe  such  testimonies 
as  these  will  prove  to  other  denomina- 
tions the  true  spirit  of  the  Unitarian 
gospel. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian there  will  be  an  article  entitled 
"The  Great  Opportunity  of  the  Unitari- 
an Church  Among  the  Young  Men  of 
San  Francisco.  F.  R.  Wedge. 

^P       ^P       ^P 

Contributeti* 
Woodcraft. 

'  By  Edward  Glenfaun  Spencer. 

When  we  yield  to  the  spell  of  Nature 
in  her  totality  we  pass  from  the  sphere 
of  precept  to  that  of  impression.  We 
are  not  under  instruction,  but  under 
stimulation.  We  are  played  upon  by 
invisible,  indefinable  realities,  and  are 
made  the  theater  of  unwonted  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  effects.  We  are 
keyed  to  the  acme  of  sensibility,  are 
spurred  to  unaccustomed  activities,  and 
are  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  quick- 
ening of  dormant,  unsuspected  aptitudes 
and  powers.  Nature  is  the  marvelous 
master-musician,  and  the  soul  her  sen- 


sitive, many-octaved  instrument.  We 
thrill  and  throb  under  her  faultless 
manipulation,  rejoice  in  the  harmonies 
she  is  able  to  evoke,  but  are  ignorant 
alike  of  the  cause  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it 
is  produced. 

For  the  most  part  we  are  passive  under 
this  varied  experience,  and  are  singularly 
disinclined  to  attempt  its  interpreta- 
tion. We  are  confirmed  in  this  mental 
indolence  by  the  seemingly  insuperable 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  we  are  warned 
against  the  temptation  to  attempt  it  by 
those  who  have  made  the  attempt  and 
have  failed.  Moreover  there  is  little  en- 
couragement to  the  essay  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  esthetic  privilege 
is  enjoyed.  We  are  not  actual  spectators 
of  the  process,  we  are  simply  the  recip- 
ients of  its  benefits,  and  we  are  deterred 
from  attempting  interpretation  by  un- 
certainty as  to  how  and  where  we  should 
begin.  We  are  surprised  at  the  elusive- 
ness  of  that  which  delights  and  enchants 
us ;  we  wonder  at  the  fulness  and  defi- 
niteness  of  this  effect  which  baffles  every 
attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  exciting  cause; 
and  the  temptation  is  always  present  to 
rest  content  with  the  effect  in  its  full 
and  felicitous  certainty,  and  to  leave  the 
cause  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  track  it  to  its  impenetrable  depth  or 
its  inaccessible  height. 

This  "happy-go-lucky"  humor,  how- 
ever, is  not  congenial  to  the  ministering 
power.  That  power  is  restrictive  and 
dictatorial.  It  does  not  offer  its  benefits 
except  as  means  of  approach  to  itself; 
and  it  does  not  provide  partial  enjoy- 
ment of  its  favor  in  entire  dissociation 
from  the  sense  of  its  largeness  and  its 
mystery. 

The  effect  itself  defies  analysis,  and 
mocks  at  definition.  It  is  too  large  and 
pervasive  to  be  outlined  in  any  terms 
that  we  can  command.  It  is  not  our 
ordinary  satisfaction  in  what  is  pleasur- 
able. It  is  that  satisfaction  with  a  dif- 
ference ;  and  the  difference  is  a  sense  of 
breadth,  of  elevation,  of  fateful  relation 
to  some  transcendent  factor  in  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  our  delight,  which  our 
ordinary  satisfaction  does  not  include. 
It  is  mood  in  which  Ave  expand  beyond 
our  partial  identity  and  relation  and  are 
lost  in  the  profound  depth,  and  are  ear- 
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ried  upward  by  the  mighty  movement  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  we  w^ho  thrill  and 
throb  with  power  and  pleasure,  it  is 
Nature ;  and  we  are  for  the  moment  her 
sensorium,  tremulous  under  the  com- 
munications telegraphed  from  the  re- 
motest areas  of  her  being  along'  the 
thread  of  every  afferent  nerve. 

The  literary  interpreters  of  this  mood 
convey  it  by  the  artful  enginery  of  style 
more  than  by  the  solid  sense  of  proposi- 
tions ;  but  every  hope  and  symbol  is  sat- 
urated with  its  volatile  essence,  and  has 
power  akin  to  that  of  the  original  cause 
to  excite  wonder  and  afford  delight.  Sky 
and  ocean,  field  and  forest  are  not  didac- 
tic but  nurturing.  They  do  not  instruct 
the  soul  in  the  rudiments  and  the  pro- 
fundities of  being  and  beauty,  but  they 
lure  it  into  new  intimacies  and  affinities, 
and  tempt  it  to  the  trial  of  new  capaci- 
ties and  powders.  They  pour  forth  a 
flood  of  portents  and  suggestions  which 
the  soul  transmutes  into  its  own  sub- 
stance, and  reproduces  in  the  modes  and 
forms  of  spiritual  life. 

The  soul  works  thus  by  a  primal  in- 
stinct of  its  universality.  It  is  not  a 
new  reality,  but  a  new  mode  of  the  old 
reality.  It  has  kept  company  with  the 
evolving  solar  system  through  every 
epoch  of  struggle  and  triumph,  and  is  the 
repository  of  all  the  gains  of  cosmic  ex- 
perience. The  virtue  of  every  cycle  of 
being  has  filtered  into  it  through  the  ad- 
vancing types,  and  it  partakes  of  the 
essence  of  all  varieties.  The  forces  that 
fuse  the  granite  in  the  hills,  curl  the 
petal  of  the  rose,  distil  the  balsam  in  the 
cells  of  the  fir.  and  feather  the  wing  of 
the  moth  in  hues  of  sunrise,  survive  in 
the  soul  in  sublimated  form,  and  make  it 
native  to  the  whole  cosmic  order.  It 
knows  the  dialect  of  every  plane  of  ter- 
restrial existence,  the  terms  and  phases 
which  have  no  equivalents  in  the  speech 
of  men ;  and  Nature,  who  holds  common 
converse  with  all  things,  speaks  to  the 
soul  in  a  language  older  than  surds  and 
sonants,  recalling  "things  hidden  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

This  primitive  kinship  and  sympathy 
are  confirmed  by  what  seem  to  be  the 
special  arts  and  aptitudes  of  those  men 
and  women  who  are  frequenters  of  the 
wilderness.  The  dweller  in  cities  is 
amazed  at  what  are  to  him  the  abnormal 


keenness  and  delicacy  of  the  five  senses 
exhibited  by  these  persons;  he  marvels 
at  the  quick  and  significant  inferences 
which  they  draw  from  sights  and  sounds 
and  odors  that  are  imperceptible  to  him, 
and  he  wonders  at  the  unerring  instinct 
of  direction  which  guides  them  whither 
they  wish  to  go.  It  matters  little 
whether  they  are  on  familiar  ground,  or 
amongst  scenes  hitherto  unvisited ;  their 
subtle  woodcraft  does  not  fail  them,  and 
there  are  no  details  that  escape  their  ob- 
servation. They  know  the  haunts  of  bird 
and  beast,  the  signs  of  their  recent  pas- 
sage, the  signals  and  symbols  of  their 
presence.  They  know  where  the  clear 
springs  are  bubbling  through  the  dead 
leaves  or  the  shining  sand ;  in  what  nooks 
and  hollows  to  seek  the  coveted  flower; 
where  the  trout  basks  in  the  shimmering 
riffle,  or  lurks  amongst  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  pool;  where  the  woodcock  probes 
the  rich,  moist  earth,  and  where  the 
grouse  drums  on  the  fallen  tree.  It  is 
not  all  keenness  and  delicacy  of  sense. 
There  is  knowledge,  there  is  instinct, 
there  is  skill,  there  is  power;  but  above 
all  else  there  is  kinship,  there  is  sym- 
pathy. 

This  craft  is  nourished  and  developed 
by  the  wilderness  itself  in  those  who  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  influence  and 
discipline  of  its  mood  and  habit,  and  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  its  life.  The 
powers  are  not  exotic,  the  men  by  whom 
they  are  exercised  are  not  alien.  The 
powers  are  indigenous  to  human  nature, 
the  men  are  native  to  the  wilderness,  and 
their  marvelous  craft  of  the  woods  is 
their  ancient,  hereditary  fellowship  re- 
vived and  restored  upon  the  original 
terms  in  the  old  congenial  environment. 
It  is  a  fellowship  of  traits,  habits,  kin- 
ships and  sympathies  proper  to  a  day 
when,  by  inclination  and  necessity,  man 
was  closer  to  the  heart  of  nature.  It 
has  its  roots  in  his  actual  ancestry,  an 
ancestry  which  runs  back  beyond  pil- 
grim, Norman,  lake-dweller  and  troglo- 
dyte, but  which  excites  no  enthusiasm 
and  nourishes  no  pride.  There  are  shells 
and  scales  and  antennip.  fins  and  fur  and 
feathers,  tails  and  tusks  and  talons  in 
the  genealogy  of  man,  as  well  as  crests 
and  scutcheons  and  armorial  bearings. 
If  these,  or  the  traits  that  go  with  them, 
may  reappear  in  the  sinuous,  stealthy, 
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predatory  ways  of  the  citizen,  surely  the 
wilderness  has  power  to  recall  the  senses 
to  their  ancient  habit  and  etSciency  un- 
der the  influences  which  originally  de- 
termined and  developed  them. 

We  go  into  the  woods  with  predispo- 
sitions favorable  to  this  result.  We  are 
not  aliens,  but  kinsfolk,  of  all  that 
twines,  or  climbs,  or  crawls,  or  swims,  or 
soars.  We  spring  from  the  same  soil; 
are  built  up,  cell  b}^  cell,  in  the  same 
fashion ;  breathe  the  same  atmosphere, 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  same  earth,  and  suf- 
fer dissolution  into  the  same  elements. 
Keenness  of  perception,  suppleness  of 
body,  strength  and  swiftness  of  limb 
come  to  us  by  the  same  means  as  to  them ; 
and  if  we  went  into  the  wilderness  to 
hide  we  would  become  as  free  and  fierce 
and  timorous  as  they. 

We  are  a  race  of  runaways,  and  we  are 
distinguished  by  both  the  gains  and  the 
losses  of  our  stubborn  self-sufSciency. 
Our  mental  and  moral  achievements  are 
the  fruit  of  our  physical  prodigality. 
Our  poverty  of  blood,  our  weakness  of 
nerve,  our  disorders  of  the  viscera  are  the 
price  which  we  have  paid  for  our  prog- 
ress in  civilization.  We  have  abused  the 
body  by  making  it  the  mere  vassal  of  its 
task-master,  the  soul,  not  perceiving  that 
soul  and  body  are  inner  and  outer  phases 
of  the  one  reality;  and  that  the  one  is 
hampered  and  retarded  by  whatsoever 
impairs  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
other.  We  do  not  honor  the  soul  by  con- 
demning the  body,  because  soul  and  body 
are  one,  not  two,  in  our  experience,  and 
that  which  affects  the  one  for  good  or  ill 
reaches  also  to  the  other.  ]\Ian  is  not 
soul,  he  is  not  body ;  he  is  soul  and  body 
in  indissoluble  union,  and  the  attempt  to 
identify  him  as  exclusively  one  or  the 
other  has  always  ended  in  disaster. 

The  worst  feature  of  our  departure 
from  the  natural  order  is  that  we  have 
enslaved  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  pressed  the  spirit  and  its 
vassal  into  the  service  of  that  which  is 
not  spiritual.  Our  increasing  mental 
power,  the  advantages  of  social  organiza- 
tion, all  the  accumulated  gains  of  our 
mental  and  moral  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture, are  concentrated  upon  those  aspects 
and  ends  of  civilization  which  are  ma- 
terial and  temporal.  We  have  to  strug- 
gle to  keep  religion  itself  from  being  con- 


fused with  the  imposing  array  of  insti- 
tutions, associations,  instruments,  .sym- 
bols, properties  and  persons  by  which  it 
is  supposed  to  work  toward  its  divine- 
human  ends. 

It  is  for  these  things  that  we  pervert, 
and  distort,  and  waste  ourselves,  taking 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow;  manacling  the 
body  in  the  name  of  the  soul,  suffering 
the  soul  to  be  led  astray  by  the  body, 
causing  the  one  to  waste  the  other  by  its 
feverish,  unnatural,  fatal  lust  for 
things,  and  to  become  warped  and  ham- 
pered and  impotent  by  the  ill-health  en- 
gendered of  its  perversity.  Then,  when 
the  body  is  sick  because  of  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  is  ill  because  of  the  body,  and 
both  because  of  our  unreason  and  un- 
reality, when  neither  priest  nor  physician 
can  prescribe  for  us,  we  take  to  the  woods 
in  search  of  healing  and  health  and  our 
lost  enthusiasm  for  life. 

We  go  like  the  prodigals  we  are,  leav- 
ing the  husks  and  the  swine  pastures, 
with  all  their  woeful  significance  and  re- 
proach, and  returning  to  what  is,  as 
nearly  as  anything  can  be,  if  not  our 
father's,  then  our  mother's  house.  The 
still,  cool  kindness  of  the  heart  of  the 
wood  awaits  us.  We  enter  and  breathe 
the  balsam-laden  air.  Sweeter  than  in- 
cense to  the  nostrils  is  the  fragrance  of 
tree  and  herb  and  flower  and  warm- 
breathing  earth ;  cooler  and  gentler  than 
soft  hands  upon  tired  eyes  is  the 
illimitable  green  expanse  of  roof  and 
floor ;  more  satisfying  than  the  music  of 
the  tone-master,  the  tuneful  babble  and 
subdued,  monotonous  roar  of  streams. 
We  relax  and  soften  under  the  varied 
ministration,  and  Nature  opens  wide  her 
motherly  arms,  folds  us  close  to  her 
ample  bosom,  and  lulls,  and  soothes,  and 
quiets  us  like  the  wayward,  petulant, 
self-tormenting  children  we  are.  The 
tension  comes  out  of  the  nerves,  the  bur- 
den rolls  from  the  mind,  the  bitterness 
goes  out  of  the  soul,  and  the  sag  out  of 
the  body :  the  spine  straightens,  the 
shoulders  draw  backward,  the  blood 
leaps  in  the  arteries,  the  chest  expands 
with  the  deeper  inhalations,  and  there  is 
a  spring  and  resilience  in  the  frame 
which  works  upward  to  the  head  and  in- 
ward to  the  heart  and  puts  all  their  un- 
wholesome phantoms  to  flight. 
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It  is  impossible  to  think  the  old  low 
thoughts,  to  feel  the  old  threadbare  emo- 
tions in  these  presences.  We  recoil  upon 
our  own  pettiness  and  insincerity  and 
long  to  emulate  the  largeness  and  truth- 
fulness whose  influence  we  feel.  The  ef- 
fects, in  fine,  are  not  wholly  physical. 
They  are  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
moral.  They  are  realized  at  every  point 
of  exposure,  and  they  tincture  all  our 
interests  and  activities.  The  mind  is 
fresher,  finer  and  firmer  in  its  grasp, 
quicker  and  larger  in  its  intuitions  and 
its  apprehensions;  the  heart  gains  in 
warmth,  in  tenderness,  in  responsiveness ; 
there  is  an  instinct  for  the  great  proprie- 
ties of  the  place  and  its  fellowships. 
Certain  familiar  topics  of  conversation 
are  instinctively  avoided,  certain  others 
virtually  force  themselves  upon  mind 
and  tongue.  We  cannot  complain  where 
we  are  so  royally  entertained;  we  can- 
not be  critical  where  is  so  much  to  ad- 
mire and  enjoy;  we  cannot  harbor  the 
uncharitable  thought,  or  utter  the  slan- 
derous reflection  when  everything  is  forc- 
ing upon  us  the  confession  of  our  own 
littleness  and  unreality.  Nature's  gen- 
erous outpouring  shames  our  habitual 
parsimony.  We  discover  how  stingy  we 
are,  not  only  with  our  possessions,  but 
with  ourselves,  and  we  are  strung  to  that 
pitch  of  impulse  and  resolution  which 
lacks  nothing  but  the  adequate  cause  to 
tempt  us  to  exemplary  devotion. 

Now,  if  we  submit  these  effects  and 
impressions  to  the  touchstone  of  the  wis- 
dom embodied  in  certain  popular  axioms 
we  discover  of  what  celestial  metal  they 
are.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  urging  as 
infallible  principles  of  judgment  that 
"the  effect  is  kindred  to  the  cause,"  that 
"the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,"  and  that 
"the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source;"  but  here,  along  with  physical, 
sensational  and  emotional  effects,  are 
others  which  are  manifestly  moral;  all 
of  which  we  are  lumping  together  and 
ascribing  to  a  common  physical  cause. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  cause  of  these 
various  effects  is  one,  and  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  describing  it  as  phy- 
sical, if  I  could  be  certain  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  physical  and  spiritual 
were  real,  or  as  radical  as  is  perhaps  too 
hastily  assumed.  There  are  difficulties 
in  the  wav  of  the  distinction  in  our  com- 


mon human  experience;  there  are  like 
difficulties  in  the  realm  of  natural  sci- 
ence. It  is  true  that  the  causes  of  bodily 
health  and  vigor  are  causes  of  similar 
effects  upon  the  spirit;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  that  which  quickens  and  exalts 
the  spirit  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overtaxed 
or  ailing  body  will  oppress  the  spirit, 
and  extreme  spiritual  depression  will 
bring  on  bodily  disease.  A  sudden 
fright,  a  fit  of  anger,  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  will  deleteriously  affect  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
mother  may  have  fatal  consequences  to 
the  nursing  child.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  mode  of  this  action  and 
reaction,  if  any  reaction  there  be.  The 
effect  is  probably  more  single  in  fact 
than  in  our  apprehension  of  it;  for  the 
spirit  does  not  inhabit  the  body,  it  sat- 
urates it;  and  there  is  more  intelligence 
and  sympathy  in  one  man's  finger  tips 
than  there  is  within  another  man's  skull. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  human  life  which 
does  not  affect  it  in  its  wholeness  and  its 
unity,  begetting  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual effects. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  the 
special  effects  we  are  considering  is  both 
physical  and  spiritual  because  it  is  in- 
clusive of  both  matter  and  spirit,  and  is 
infinitely  greater  and  more  meaningful 
than  what  either  term  connotes  for  us. 
That  perhaps  is  why  it  so  successfully 
eludes  us — not  that  it  is  too  remote,  nor 
that  it  is  habitually  fugitive;  but  that 
it  is  too  large  for  our  apprehension  and 
too  glorious  for  our  immediate  vision. 
We  have  no  clue  to  it  but  such  effects  as 
these — these  soothing,  healing,  invigorat- 
ing, vivifying  influences  which  stream 
from  every  mood  and  aspect  of  nature  to 
minister  to  every  phase  of  our  being. 
Science  proffers  no  help  beyond  encour- 
aging us  to  make  light  of  the  distinctions 
which  hamper  us  in  our  search.  Phil- 
osophy is  lost  in  the  maze  of  its  own  con- 
tradictions. Theology  with  its  inverted 
telescope  merely  makes  it  seem  more  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  than  it  is.  Poetry 
only  sings  with  the  joy  of  its  inpouring, 
and  says  for  us  the  inexpressible  thing 
that  is  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Religion  must  be  our  interpreter,  and 
religion   is   not   thought,    but   life,    life 
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speaking  in  the  familiar  terms  of  ex- 
perience even  of  that  which  is  revealed 
only  in  the  mount  of  vision  whither  few 
have'  the  courage  to  ascend.  Religion 
does  not  urge  us  to  analyze  and  to 
classify.  She  is  preoccupied  with  the 
fact  and  our  relation  to  it,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  our  theories  about  it.  She 
does  not  incite  us  to  name  the  wonder- 
fully beneficient  causal  power  that  is 
perpetually  invading  us.  She  simply 
encourages  us  to  open  every  avenue  of 
our  being  to  its  inrushing  flood;  to  feel 
its  nearness  and  its  kinship,  and  to  go 
willingly,  joyfully  whithersoever  we  may 
be  borne  upon  its  wave.  Religion  is  this 
receptive  attitude,  this  transcendent  fel- 
lowship itself.  It  is  our  nearness,  our 
responsiveness  to,  our  sympathy  with  the 
infinite  source  of  life;  and  the  nearer 
we  are  to  that  source — the  more  respon- 
sive to  it,  the  more  in  sympathy  with  it — 
the  more  religious  we  are,  the  more  we 
are  alive. 

If  the  wilderness  can  key  us  to  this 
pitch,  if  it  can  put  tone  and  temper  into 
the  whole  man  so  that  the  head  is  clear, 
the  heart  buoyant,  the  soul  echoing  with 
gratitude  and  praise  to  he  hardly  knows 
what  or  whom,  it  is  because  in  the  wilder- 
ness he  is  far  enough  from  the  ordinary 
distractions  and  preoccupations  of  life 
to  permit  the  most  obtrusive  fact  of  life 
to  make  itself  felt. 

The  most  obtrusive  fact  of  life  is  not 
matter,  nor  motion,  nor  force,  nor  body, 
nor  spirit,  nor  beauty,  nor  power;  it  is 
God,  the  immanent  soul  of  things  and 
persons  and  events,  whose  presence  all 
things  more  or  less  vividly  attest.  It 
matters  not  that  we  do  not  think  of  God, 
do  not  believe  in  him,  do  not  care  for 
him.  All  that  may  be  important  to  us, 
it  does  not  influence  him.  He  is  here 
and  there  just  the  same,  pouring  himself 
into  us  along  every  channel  of  access  in 
the  eternal  lavishness  and  joy  of  his  self- 
giving.  Here  in  the  dust  and  din  and 
hurly-burly  of  our  common  works  and 
ways  his  ministration  is  as  real,  as  gen- 
erous and  as  fruitful  as  yonder  in  the 
forest  solitudes;  but  we  are  overcharged 
here,  are  preoccupied  with  the  illusion 
of  doing  things  ourselves.  There  we  are 
alone  Avith  his  ministrations  and  with 
him ;  we  are  passive,  not  active,  and  in 
the  silence,  the  sweetness,  the  beauty,  the 


majesty  and  the  mystery  of  nature  he 
makes  himself  heard  and  felt;  often  to 
those  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  he  who 
delights  and  blesses  them;  and  often  to 
those  who  do  know,  and  are  blessed  again 
in  the  knowledge. 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

The  world  lies  floating  and  soaking  in 
a  sea  of  soul.  The  dust  is  saturated  with 
Deity.  It  is  the  impulse  which  sends 
the  swallow  northward  in  the  spring; 
in  the  instinct  which  guides  the  salmon  to 
his  native  stream;  in  the  vague  simula- 
tion of  intelligence  with  which  the  vine 
stretches  its  tendril  toward  the  available 

support;  and  in 

"Some   cause 
Such  as  is  put  into  a  tree  which  turns 
Away  from  the  north  wind  with  what  nest   it 
holds." 

It  is  in  the  finer  effects  of  Nature's  in- 
fluence upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  in  that 
unfailing  impulse  toward  betterment 
which  insures  that  these  are  not  the  final 
effects,  but  the  promise  and  the  foretaste 
of  more  marvellous  effects  that  are  to  be. 
Jesus  went  up  into  the  wilderness  to 
pray- — up  into  the  solitude  he  went,  this 
leader  of  the  sons  of  God.  away  from  the 
din  and  glare  and  distraction  of  the  busy, 
work-a-day  world,  to  be  alone  with  the 
Father.  Other  men  have  gone  up  into 
the  wilderness  upon  various  errands, 
have  felt  in  the  God-filled  solitude  the 
impulse  to  grateful,  reverent  worship, 
which  they  carried  not  thither,  and  the 
full  heart  hath  spoken  while  the  lips 
were  dumb.  Others  will  go  in  the  days 
which  are  to  come ;  the  ancient  spell  of 
the  forest  will  assert  itself,  and  the  les- 
son of  the  woods  will  be  imparted  to  a 
nobler  manhood  than  ours,  living  and 
laboring  to  more  worthy  ends,  in  a  more 
glorious  day. 


Life's  Miracle. 

By  Chas.  A.  Murdock. 

From  muck  and  miro  and  rottititr  mould 
Spring  flowers  of  beauty  manifold. 
On  dreary  waste  of  barren  sands 
The  cactus  in  its  glory  stands. 

From  wrong  and  sin  and  guilty  shame 
May  spring  a  life  that  knows  no  blame; 
From  suffering  and  pain  and  grief 
May  blessing  flow  beyond  belief. 
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The   Cheap   Man.  Later  I  asked  one  of  the  young  men  why 

_       .    ^         ^    .     A  he   did  not  accept  that  offer.     He  re- 

By  Francis  Watry,  Santa  Ana.  ^^.^^  ^    « j^  j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^^^  ^^^^ 

In  his  excellent  paper  on  "The  Busi-  accept  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars 

ness  Side  of  the  Church,"  published  in  a  year  I  would  be  forever  after  regarded 

the  July  number  of  The  Pacific  Uni-  as  a  cheap  man,  and  that  is  one  thing  I 

TARiAN,  Mr.  W.  H.  Payson  says:   "Busi-  wish  to  avoid." 

ness  men  realize  that  it  is  false  economy  A  cheap  man !  What  could  he  mean  ? 
to  put  a  cheap  man  in  a  responsible  posi-  Could  it  be  possible  that  under  such  cir- 
tion.  .  .  .  And  if  the  church  is  to  sur-  cumstances  one  would  be  accounted  a 
vive  and  be  of  practical  use  in  the  life  cheap  man?  No,  it  could  not  be.  He 
of  to-day,  it  must  draw  to  its  service  the  must  be  mistaken.  But  years  of  experi- 
very  best  talent  that  is  produced  by  our  ence  have  taught  me  that  the  inexperi- 
institutions  of  learning.  And  the  most  enced  young  man  was  right.  Some  one 
business-like  thing  our  churches  can  do  had  warned  him  in  good  season,  and  he 
is  to  pay  salaries  to  their  ministers  suffi-  did  not  allow  his  zeal  to  run  away  with 
cient  to"  attract  the  best."  his  discretion.  Let  any  man  among  us 
Here  is  food  for  thought  for  churches  serve  a  church  for  a  small  salary,  no 
and  ministers.  matter  what  his  motives  may  be,  and  he 
The  first  twelve  years  of  my  own  min-  is  immediately  put  down  as  a  cheap  man. 
istry  were  spent  in  the  service  of  the  So  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  find  that 
Catholic  church.  During  those  years,  as  true  in  nearly  all  Protestant  churches, 
well  as  during  the  many  years  of  prepa-  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  every 
ration  for  that  service,  I  had  heard  a  church  should  pay  its  minister  a  living 
good  deal  about  able  men,  weak  men,  wage.  It  is  a  crying  shame  for  church 
good  men,  devout  and  devoted  men,  in-  people  who  can  ride  in  expensive  auto- 
different  and  careless  men,  but  I  had  mobiles  to  pay  their  minister  a  salary 
never  heard  any  one  speak  of  a  cheap  that  will  not  allow  him  to  keep  a  twenty- 
man.  The  reason  is  this:  that  church  dollar  horse.  It  is  not  a  credit  to  the 
has  no  expensive  clergyman.  No  priest  good  sense  of  people  who  demand  that 
draws  a  large  salary,  and  in  that  ad-  a  minister  clothe  himself  in  the  finest 
mirable  system  no  one  lacks  the  neces-  broadcloth  and  his  wife  in  sealskin  on  a 
saries  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  muskrat  salary. 

Consequently  no  one  is  dubbed  a  cheap  It  is  probably  true,  too,  as  Mr.  Payson 
jnan.  '  says,  that  service  which  is  given  with 
After  leaving  the  Roman  church  I  little  cost  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
spent  some  months  at  the  Pacific  Theo-  church  is  little  appreciated,  and  loses 
logical  Seminary,  then  located  at  Oak-  much  of  its  influence.  But  if  the  growth 
land,  Cal.  There  I  met  and  associated  and  prosperity  of  our  Unitarian  churches 
with  a  class  of  young  men  who  were  really  depended  upon  large  salaries,  then 
ready  to  graduate  from  that  institution,  these  churches  ought  to  be  prospering 
They  were  fine  fellows — bright,  alert,  even  now  above  all  others,  because  recent 
energetic,  full  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  statistics  show  that  they  pay  the  highest 
One  day  the  home  missionary  superin-  average  salaries  to  their  ministers, 
tendent  came  to  the  seminary  and  placed  No  !  I  think  we  are  here  on  the  wrong 
before  the  young  men  the  opportunities  track.  The  young  men  who  are  attracted 
for  service  in  some  of  the  churches  un-  to  the  service  of  our  churches  chiefly 
der  his  care.  Among  others  he  named  by  the  prospects  of  large  salaries  ought 
one  field  where  the  need  was  fully  as  to  remain  away,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
great  as  the  opportunities,  but  it  called,  the  cause.  What  we  need  more  than 
he  added,  for  exceptional  devotion  and  large  salaries  is  a  spirit  of  self-forgetful- 
self-sacrifice.  So  far  as  support  was  ness  and  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
concerned,  the  people  would  furnish  a  a  great  cause;  a  spirit  that  will  count 
house  to  live  in  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellent  op- 
year  in  money  to  begin  with,  and  the  portunity  of  serving  their  fellowmen  in 
Missionary  Society  would  give  five  hun-  things  of  the  higher  life;  a  spirit  that 
dred.     But   no   one  volunteered  to   go.  will  find  in  that  service  a  joy  and  a  satis- 
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faction  so  pure  and  exalted  that  to  esti- 
mate it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
would  look  like  a  horrible  sacrilege.  To 
such  a  one  may  sometimes  come  the  need 
of  blackening  his  hands,  but  he  can  keep 
his  soul  white.  He  need  not  at  any  time 
inquire  whether  or  not  the  plain  truth 
will  offend  his  wealthy  parishioner. 
With  Nathan  of  old  he  will  stand  before 
kings  with  his  bold  and  burning,  "Thou 
art  the  man."  And  the  gilded  hypocrite 
in  the  cushioned  pew  will  be  brought  to 
his  knees  and  cry  out  with  David :  "I 
have  sinned,  0  God,  and  done  evil  in 
thy  sight,"  and  "works  meet  for  repent- 
ance" will  follow.  Our  high-salaried 
preaching  is  a  good  deal  too  soft  to  stick. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  salary 
the  Prophet  Nathan  was  drawing,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that,  measured  by 
modern  standards,  he  was  a  cheap  man. 
So  was  Jesus,  the  carpenter;  so  was 
Paul,  the  tent-maker;  so  was  Father 
Damien,  the  servant  of  the  lepers ;  so  was 
Luther,  the  reformer ;  so  was  Savonarola, 
the  monk. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  is 
room  in  our  fellowship  for  an  army  of 
cheap  men  like  that. 

«    «    « 


» 


How  to  Read. 

By  W.  W.  Lovejoy. 

In  a  previous  paper,  "Ah  How,"  we  la- 
mented how  few  people  know  how  to 
read,  why  they  should  read,  did  read, 
with  any  large  intelligence  of  what  liter- 
ature means  to  the  soul,  viz :  the  one  best, 
highest  means  of  finding  ourselves  in  the 
life  of  the  race,  of  which  we  are,  each 
one,  an  integral  part.  "We  are  nothing 
apart  from  our  fellows."   (N.  S.  Shaler.) 

In  our  former  paper  we  gave  two  prin- 
ciples, (1)  That  things  told  in  print  are 
alive;  (2)  that  this  aliveness  is  first  in 
the  author's  spirit,  if  he  is  using  as  his 
material  previous  lives;  and  next  in  our- 
selves, who  are  also  seen  and  felt  there : 
the  me-ness  and  the  ever-presentness  of 
all  literature,  as  we  phrased  it.  So 
Browning  in  the  story  of  the  Fiiig  and 
the  Book,  alive  still  in  him  after  250 
years,  with  the  life  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
which  may  be  alive  again  in  ours  who 
read.      This  is  "literature"  as  a  concep- 


tion— vital,  most  vital,  and  necessary  to 
us.  In  the  Ring  and  the  Book  Bro^^^ling 
himself  is  Caponsacchi;  Mrs.  Browning, 
Pompilia;  and  the  little  "Penini"  be- 
comes Gaetano.  And  Penini  lives  again 
in  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun,  in  "Ape- 
ninno ;"  just  as  Goethe  is  Faust  and  Me- 
phistopheles,  and  Homunculu.s,  Euphor- 
ion  and  the  Boy  Charioteer.  See  B.  Tay- 
lor's Faust,  p.  375. 

Or,  take  another  illustration  of  this 
me-ness,  etc. :  Litchfield  Cathedral  and 
its  west  front — "one  of  the  three  best  in 
England."  Licht  means  corpse, — "lych- 
gate;"  and  litchfield  is  hiirying-gr^ound. 
But  the  dead  are  alive  in  this  west  front, 
covered  all  over,  as  it  is,  with  richly- 
carved  figures  of  saints,  warriors,  bish- 
ops, knights.  On  every  approach  to  the 
church  we  face  them,  and  they  us.  They 
speak  to  us  from  their  niches  as  we  enter 
to  worship,  and  help  us  to  worship. 
Their  victories,  defeats,  honors  and  emol- 
uments become  sympathetically  our  own ; 
though  dead  they  speak  and  live.  This 
facade  reminds  us  of  Carlyle's  definition 
of  history — "the  essence  of  innumerable 
biographies;"  and  we  may  add,  each  of 
them  akin  to  our  own — "Lives  of  great 
men,"  etc.  Or.  as  another  has  said. — 
"Written  memorials  contain  a  potency 
of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  potency  they  are."  And  these 
written  memorials  are  more  numerous 
and  available  and  potent  than  those  in 
stone.  It  is  for  this  reason — and  it  is 
the  secret  of  their  greatness — as  some- 
one exclaims,  "How  religiously  the  great 
authors  read  the  great  books." 

It  is  so  easy,  as  was  said  in  the  previous 
paper,  to  illustrate  this  widely  from  lit- 
erature, Miiich  shines  all  over,  as  wave- 
lets in  the  sunlight,  with  reflected  soul- 
light.  Some  biologist,  because  of  the 
many  physical  inheritances  in  each  man's 
body,  has  compared  us  to  suitcases  cov- 
ered with  hotel  and  steamship  labels — 
"We  are  plastered  all  over  with  innumer- 
able other  lives."  This  is  how  we  came 
to  be  what  we  are  physiologically.  Our 
spiritual  size  and  shape  must  be  condi- 
tioned on  a  like  law.  So  we  read  song 
xcvi  in  In  Mcmoriam: 

"My  love  has  talkod  witli  roeks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain  ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd; 
He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees." 
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Or,  in  Ulysses — "I  am  a  part  of  all 
that  I  have  seen," — seen  truly  and  with 
the  inner  eye. 

It  is  said  of  Selma  Lagerlof ,  the  Swed- 
ish authoress,  poet  and  novelist,  and  win- 
ner of  the  $40,000  Nobel  prize  for  the 
most  highly  creative  writings  of  to-day, 
that  "the  greatest  of  all  realities  was  to 
her  the  reality  of  ancient  legends  and 
folk-lore."  To  become  recreative,  influen- 
tial, prize-winners  ourselves,  we  must  do 
likewise. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  objective 
point — the  bible.  How  few,  in  these  days, 
read  it  with  the  intelligence  and  profit 
that  modern  thought,  scientific,  biologic 
(see  Roosevelt's  address  on  the  relations 
of  biology  to  history),  psychologic,  makes 
possible  to  many  of  us  ? 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  Read  the 
creation  story  as  an  account  of  you  and 
me,  of  man,  in  the  making ;  as  that  other 
creation  story  is  to  be  read,  the  creation 
of  the  Lord  of  glory  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  for  which  latter  statement  our 
authority  is  John  1:13  (take  heed,  all 
good  Unitarians),  "who  were  begotten  as 
such,  not  by  human  descent,  nor  through 
an  impulse  of  their  own  nature,  nor 
through  the  will  of  a  human  father,  but 
from  God"  (Modern  Speech  New  Testa- 
ment: Weymouth — "a  most  valuable  and 
satisfactory  idiomatic  translation  into 
every-day  Greek." — Baker,  Taylor  Co.) 

And  of  this  first  creation,  "Behold  it 
was  good  exceedingly" ;  of  the  second 
how  much  more  so !  It  is  the  truth  of 
Francis  Thompson's  wonderful  poem, 
Maria  Assumpta.    Mary  speaks : 

"  'Then  commanded  and  spake  to  me 

He  who  framed  all  things  that  be; 

And  my  Maker  entered  through  me, 

In  my  tent  His  rest  took  He. 
Lo!   He  standeth,  spouse  and  brother, 

I  to  Him,  and  He  to  me, 
Who  upraised  me  where  my  mother 

Fell,  beneath  the  apple  tree. 

Eisen'  twixt  Anteros  and  Eros, 

Blood  and  water,  moon  and  sun. 

He  upbears  me,  He,  Ischyros, 

I  bear  him,  the  AtJianaton!" 

(The  Greek  words,  end  of  last  two 
lines,  we  may  need  to  translate.  The 
Strong  one,  first;  the  Deathless  one,  the 
second.  Anteros  is  the  avenger  of  love; 
and  Eros,  of  course,  love.  Woman,  the  . 
temptress,  as  Eros,  Helen  of  Troy.  etc. 
Anteros,  the  avenging  tragedies  of  faith- 


less or  misplaced  love;  as  the  Greeks 
were  to  the  Trojans — seems  to  be  the 
poet's  idea.  We  make  this  quotation  and 
long  parenthesis  to  call  attention  to  a 
little-known  poet,  whose  "note  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  natures  and 
destinies  of  man" — quoted  from  The 
Academy,  in  Selected  Poems,  p.  142 ) . 

We  must  ask  pardon  for  our  digres- 
sions.    To  resume: 

Are  not  the  stories  of  Baal  and  Esau 
and  Balaam,  pictures  of  us,  most  vivid 
representations  of  what  is  still  true  all 
about  us?  The  first  in  religion — sensual 
worship ;  the  second  in  personal  tastes — 
self-indulgence;  and  the  third  in  poli- 
tics— grafting,  working  for  the  party 
that  hires  us? 

When  we  read  in  Ps.  40,  "Lo,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  0  God;  yea,  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart,"  may  not  that  tell  us, 
as  was  never  told  better,  how  we,  too, 
as  well  as  Jesus,  came  into  this  world, 
and  why? 

And  lastly.  Paul's  experience  made 
our  own,  by  frequent  and  devout  pon- 
dering— Paul,  "that  great,  calm,  vic- 
torious soldier  of  the  spirit,"  as  James 
Lane  Allen  calls  him.  We  may  find  in 
Gal.  2 :20,  a  veritable  high-water  mark  of 
the  most  exalted  human  experience  pos- 
sible to  any  of  us;  his  ''mystic  realism," 
his  "identity"  (Walt  Whitman's  word, 
in  another  but  related  connection)  with 
all  that  happened  to  Jesus ;  which  Pas- 
cal also  says  must  come  "to  pass  in  the 
body  and  soul  of  each  true  believer." 

And  out  of  this  identity-fication  comes 
what?  All  the  splendid  things  that  are 
born  of  this  race-consciousness,  and  of 
"cosmic  emotion," — the  truest  philan- 
thropy, as  in  Jesus,  in  Paul,  in  John 
Woolman  (see  Whittier's  poem,  "To — ," 
p.  109,  Houghton  Miffiin  edition),  and  in 
many  humble,  less-known  souls  who  have 
quenched  their  thirst  and  fed  their  souls 
in  passing  through  the  wilderness  and 
desert  places  of  this  life,  at  the  water 
from  the  rock  that  followed  them — 
Literature. 


The  Light  Never  Goes  Out. 

A  little  boy  was  lying  in  his  bed.  Be- 
side him  sat  his  mother  telling  him  his 
"good-night  story." 

Suddenly,  through  the  open  window 
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came  a  gust  of  wind,  extinguishing  the 
light  that  burned  beside  the  bed. 

"The  light  has  gone  out!"  cried  the 
little  boy  in  great  distress. 

Then  the  mother,  in  simple  language, 
told  him  somewhat  of  the  great  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy — how  light, 
and  heat,  and  sound,  are  never  really 
lost  or  destroyed,  but  somewhere  and  in 
some  way  are  working  still,  though  we 
cannot  see,  or  feel,  or  hear  them.  So 
the  little  boy  was  comforted,  for  now 
he  knew  that  the  light  never  "goes  out." 

Many  years  afterward  the  boy,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  was  lying  on  that 
same  bed.  But  now  his  form  was  very 
still,  and  those  that  stood  about  the  bed 
were  weeping. 

At  last,  one  gently  laid  his  hand  over 
the  sightless  eyes.  "The  light  has  gone 
out,"  he  whispered. 

But  another  answered,  smiling  through 
her  tears :  "No !  the  light  never  goes 
out!"— ^.  N.  S. 

*    4    * 

Faith  and  Philosophy. 

BEING     SPORADIC     OBSERVATIONS    AND     RE- 
FLECTIONS AT  THE  SHANTY. 
By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  M.  D. 

Men  over  fifty  ought  to  be  reminded 
once  in  a  while  that  there  is  no  special 
credit  in  growing  old. 

The  diploma  of  old  age  is  given  to 
every  man  who  waits  long  enough  to  get 
it.  Despite  the  sayings  of  the  ancients, 
a  fool's  head  will  grow  as  white  as  that 
of  the  philosopher. 

Young  men  have  fire  and  force;  they 
make  one's  ears  tingle  with  their  im- 
petuous words ;  they  have  faith ;  they 
are  serious.  They  plunge  head-first  into 
the  waters  which  rush  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  fearing  no  evil.  They 
get  there. 

The  structures  builded  by  the  faith 
and  enthiLsiasm  of  youth  are  always  con- 
siderable enough  to  arouse  the  criticism 
of  those  whose  low-roofed  sheds  it  took 
no  particular  genius  to  complete- 

The  young  man  makes  us  believe 
things  by  sheer  force ;  he  commands  us 
to  listen,  and  we  obey.  Like  a  tree 
which  bends  and  sways  and  roars  in  the 
gale,  he  never  breaks.  God  save  the 
young  and  keep  them  from  growing  old ! 

Perhaps  an  exaggerated  impression  of 


the  greatness  of  our  own  exploits  gives 
us  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  keep 
them  up;  otherwise  we  should  fall  into 
inertia.  Strange,  too,  what  sticking 
power  Nature  has  given  this  same  exag- 
gerated opinion,  providing  it  against  all 
dislodgement.  If  the  power  Bums 
spoke  of  really  could  give  us  the  ability 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  all  (ex- 
cepting our  mothers,  sisters  and  wives) 
would  regard  us  as  the  stalest,  deadest, 
most  good-for-nothing  creatures  living. 
The  power  would  be  as  disastrous  to 
worthy  endeavor  as  the  reflection  of  one's 
face  in  the  bottom  of  a  new  tin  pan  is  to 
beauty. 

The  world  is  full  of  seeming,  and  we 
must  be  wise  and  patient  if  we  would  see 
things  as  they  are.  The  warmer  the 
days,  the  nearer  seerns  the  sun.  The 
further  away  the  mountain  is,  the  steeper 
appear  its  sides.  The  shallower  the 
brook,  the  louder  it  sings. 

We  are  all  growing  older,  but  I  hope 
none  of  us  will  ever  be  old  enough  to 
feel  so. 

Some  persons  are  like  forest  lakes, 
given  to  peace  and  quiet  and  calm  reflec- 
tion. 

A  man  who  is  afraid  to  speak  or  act 
according  to  his  convictions  is  not  likely 
to  get  any  farther  than  his  physical 
growth  takes  him. 

It  is  well  to  broaden  as  we  grow ;  mere 
width  may  not  add  to  what  we  were,  but 
prove  only  theft  from  the  resources  of 
our  depth.  It  is  better  to  be  deep  and 
narrow,  than  to  be  broad  and  shallow. 

]\Iaturity  is  the  assertion  of  hereditary 
prerogatives. 

We  must  advance  to  a  certain  point 
before  we  are  able  to  see  the  hills  be- 
yond; only  giants  discern  them  from  a 
low  vantage  ground. 

There  is  always  a  connection  between 
the  lack  of  sweat  and  the  lack  of  money. 
If  a  man  is  content  to  live  "abundantly" 
and  let  the  worms  eat  his  cabbages,  he 
must  expect  to  be  poor. 

But  there  are  some  persons  so  eter- 
nally industrious  they  never  find  time  to 
do  anj'thing. 

I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  worse  to 
waste  an  hour  on  a  cracker  box  in  a  cor- 
ner grocery  than  it  is  listening  to  an 
orthodox  sermon  in  a  badly  ventilated 
church. 
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Later  Flowers. 

By  Harriet  T.  Jennings. 

In  all  its  glory  now,  the  great  white 
poppy  may  be  seen.  Romueya  Coulteri, 
Matilija  poppy,  and  tree  poppy,  it  is 
known  by  all  these  names.  It  was  first 
discovered  about  1845  by  Romney  Rob- 
inson, a  friend  of  the  botanist  Coulter, 
and  was  given  their  names  combined. 
The  custom  is  a  pretty  one,  an  honor  any- 
one might  be  pleased  to  receive.  The 
flower  often  measures  six  inches  across, 
sometimes  more.  The  petals  are  pure 
white,  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
poppy  family,  and  set  off  by  the  mass  of 
yellow  stamens.  No  wonder  it  has  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
it.  In  some  of  the  Berkeley  gardens  it 
thrives,  growing  to  a  height  of  ten  feet 
or  more.  Although  its  home  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  in  Ventura 
County  it  is  said  to  be  most  abundant. 
Midsummer  is  the  time  for  lilies,  and 
many  varieties  can  now  be  seen  in  bloom. 
Of  the  large  family  of  something  like 
2,000  species,  comparatively  few  are  cul- 
tivated. The  well-known  tiger  lily  was 
always  found  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
and  is  still  a  favorite,  the  newer  variety, 
splendens,  being  an  improved  off- 
spring. The  fragrant  white  madonna  lily, 
L.  candidum,  annunciation  lily,  some- 
times called,  is  now  in  flower.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  English  gardens  for 
generations,  and  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Bermuda  lily  was  much  used  for 
Easter,  but  that  has  proved  more  adapt- 
able for  forcing.  One  author  (Grant 
Allen)  says  the  name  lily  is  from  the 
Celtic  word  "li,"  signifying  whiteness.  It 
has  long  been  held  as  the  emblem  of  pur- 
ity, and  is  older  than  history  itself.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  are  few  if  any  hy- 
brids of  lilies.  Growers  seem  to  recog- 
nize them  as  perfect  and  wisely  let  them 
alone.  Most  of  our  lilies  came  from 
AVestern  Asia  originally,  but  members 
of  the  tribe  are  now  found  in  every 
known  land,  varying  greatly  in  appear- 
ance and  habit,  from  the  little  fritillaries 
that  bloom  here  in  the  spring  and  are 
only  a  few  inches  high,  to  the  great 
agaves,  now  preparing  to  flower,  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  that  give  up  their  life 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  flower,  the  great 
columnar  spike  apparently  drawing  all 


nourishment  from  the  thick  leaves,  which 
afterward  wither  and  die.  The  plants 
are  renewed  by  offsets  that  start  from 
the  root  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  from  bulblets  found  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  Seeds  are  produced  in  their 
native  place,  but  not  so  freely  in  culti- 
vation. They  belong  to  the  amaryllis 
family  and  differ  very  slightly  from  true 
lilies  in  botanical  reckoning,  the  number, 
form  and  arrangement  of  parts  being 
more  important  than  size  from  that  point 
of  view. 

Another  plant  valued  more  for  its  per- 
fume than  its  flowers  is  in  bloom  now, 
the  lemon  verbena  {Lippia  Citriodora), 
whose  fragrance  is  contained  in  minute 
oil  cells  in  the  leaves.  Its  blossoms  are 
rarely  seen  where  it  is  grown  in  pots  for 
that  quality  alone.  That  comes  to  us 
from  South  America.  The  sweet-scented 
honeysuckle  {Lonicera)  is  much  in  evi- 
dence at  this  time,  and  continues  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  wind  brings 
a  whiff  of  its  fragrance  from  many  gar- 
dens, and  in  the  park  it  is  to  be  found 
in  numerous  situations.  It  makes  a  very 
effective  covering  for  walls,  fences  and 
trellises.  There  are  many  varieties, 
about  sixty,  in  cultivation,  and  as  many 
more  growing  wild  in  all  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  belongs  to  a 
very  old  family,  receiving  its  name  away 
back  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Dr. 
Lonitzer,  a  German  physician  and  nat- 
uralist. 

The  bush  honeysuckle  is  one  of  our 
most  satisfactory  shrubs.  Some  varieties 
are  as  fragrant  as  the  climbing  ones. 
The  berries  are  also  very  decorative,  red, 
black  and  yellow.  Some  varieties  always 
produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  in  pairs. 


A  Choked  Spring. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Unitarian.) 
By  Annie  Margaret  Pike. 
Where  there  abideth  love  and  understanding, 
Fair,    gracious    lives    like    summer    blossoms 
grow ; 
Or.  like  the  streams  that  widen  into  rivers, 
iiless    they    the    lands    through    which    their 
windings  flow; 
But   if   for  thee  these  blessings  should  be  ab- 
sent. 
Scan  well  thy  heart  lest  it  should  arid  be. 
Perchance    some    stone    has    choked    thy    Love 
Spring's  outflow. 
'Twere    worth    thy    while    to    set    the    waters 
free. 
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What  Has  the  Liberal  Church  to 
Offer  Young  People? 

By  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Eureka. 
(Pacific  Coast  Conference,  May  13,  1910.) 

I  suppose  the  secret  of  success  lies 
in  magnifying  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  which  you  are  assigned. 

Had  I  not  already  felt  that  the 
assignments  of  this  morning  were  not 
the  least  important  that  conviction 
would  have  been  driven  home  to  me  by 
the  remarks  of  one  of  my  church  mem- 
bers. 

I  handed  her  one  of  the  skeleton  pro- 
grammes and  as  I  enthuse  over  the  vari- 
ous assignments  I  have  to  thank  her  for 
opening  my  eyes  to  what  she  regarded 
the  most  promising  topic  in  the  list. 

What  has  the  Unitarian  church  to 
offer  the  young  people? 

I  am  glad  that  the  programme  is 
so  arranged  that  whatever  is  said  by  me 
upon  this  question  is  said  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. Just  as  it  is  not  for  one 
man  to  present  his  own  thought  as  a 
definition  of  Unitarianism,  so  it  is  not 
for  any  one  alone  to  say  what  Unitarian- 
ism has  to  offer  to  young  people. 

All  must  have  a  part.  If  we  cannot 
say  what  Unitarianism  offered  to  us  as 
young  people  we  can  say  what  it  is  offer- 
ing to  the  young  people  we  know  in  our 
churches. 

First  of  all  though,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  are  other  churches  and 
that  there  are  more  young  people  in 
these  other  churches  than  in  our  own. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  other  churches 
have  more  to  offer  young  people  than 
our  own? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  young 
people  themselves,  but  I  doubt  if  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  their  testimony. 
I  believe  that  I  should  come  away  from 
my  questioning  disappointed  if  not  dis- 
couraged. Young  people  do  not  stop  to 
analyze  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
thing  they  do ;  they  respond  to  the  im- 
pulse, the  moment  the  society  appeals, 
and  they  are  with  it  before  they  have 
asked  the  question  why. 

This  is  a  day  of  bids.  On  every 
hand  every  institution  and  every  society 
is  holding  out  its  invitation  to  young 
people.  It  is  a  case  of  get  your  follow- 
ing bv  what  vou  offer.     It  seems  to  be 


policy  to  offer  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  as  many  as  possible. 

All  churches  in  common  have  cer- 
tain things  to  oft'er  young  people.  They 
have  a  faith  and  tradition  hallowed  by 
tender  associations. 

They  have  a  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence which  is  a  protection  and  an  in- 
spiration. 

They  have  the  faculty  of  sociability 
and  even  liberty  of  expression  for  youth. 
Added  to  all  this  in  the  day  of  compe- 
tition or  desperation  that  has  come,  there 
is  the  tendency  to  offer  some  one  thing 
more,  a  bonus  of  some  sort. 

When  I  went  into  a  country^  church  up 
in  Humboldt  County  and  saw  on  the  wall 
neatly  printed  quotations  from  Presi- 
dent Jordan  and  John  G.  Whittier,  along 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  I  said, 
"What  have  I  distinctive  to  offer  when 
another  church  offers  my  wares?" 

By  the  side  of  that  same  church  (and 
I  take  it  as  but  typical  of  others  that 
might  be  named)  there  stands  a  newly 
dedicated  social  hall,  and  I  am  told  that 
every  night  in  the  week  its  doors  are 
open  (and  would  be  Sunday  if  per- 
mitted), and  I  say,  what  more  has  my 
church  to  offer  ? 

Perhaps  even  if  there  were  nothing 
distinctive  to  offer,  the  right  of  existence 
would  not  be  discredited.  We  might  be 
justified  in  holding  our  children  for  our- 
selves if  life  and  religion  is  to  be  no  more 
than  following  the  steps  of  the  fathers 
and  entering  the  social  circle  most  con- 
veniently at  hand.  But  are  we  not  cer- 
tain that  we  have  something  distinctive 
to  offer?  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
acquired  some  feature  with  which  to  bid. 
I  am  suspicious  of  bait  held  out  for 
young  people  and  I  believe  that  young 
people  themselves  are  independent  or 
stubborn  enough  to  withdraw  from  that 
which  is  put  forward  over-urgently.  I 
know  that  the  orthodox  church  demands 
an  experience  or  an  expression  such  as 
we  do  not  offer,  and  in  that  very  fact  I 
find  a  distinctive  offering. 

We  may  feel  that  the  young  people 
who  struggle  in  religious  thought  are  few 
and  far  between  and  it  may  be  that  those 
who  actually  find  their  way  into  our 
church  are  small  in  number,  but  it  does 
not  make  this  feature  less  worthy  of  em- 
phasis.   Even  if  it  be  known  by  no  more 
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than  a  few  who  find  release  from  doubt 
or  anxiety,  it  is  worth  while.  Some  day 
the  harbor  of  refuge  in  our  church  shall 
be  known  and  then  it  will  draw  as  it 
has  never  drawn  before. 

When  I  hear  young  people  in  our 
church  speak  of  their  faith  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  I  feel  that  the  consciousness  of 
something  distinctive  has  come  home  to 
them,  even  though  they  may  not  have 
stopped  to  ask  what  that  thing  is. 

When  I  hear  my  young  people  speak 
of  the  wireless  messages  which  flash 
across  their  classroom  as  again  and  again 
they  hear  that  this  poet,  or  writer,  or 
reformer,  or  scientist,  or  great  world 
worker  was  a  Unitarian,  I  know  that  my 
church  does  not  have  an  influence  less 
distinctive  than  others,  but  more  dis- 
tinctive. 

My  problem  is  to  get  these  young 
people  of  insight  to  inform  others  simi- 
larly inclined.  Through  them  I  seek  to 
inform  others.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  the 
gravitational  law  of  our  churches  that  we 
seek  the  shadow  of  the  schoolhouse, 
whether  it  be  the  town  high  school  or  the 
university,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  Unitarian 
church  before  the  leaderless  youth  of 
the  land,  that  though  they  may  not  yet 
enter  into  its  portal,  its  name  may  be 
upon  their  lips  and  thus  naming  day  by 
day,  in  mind  if  not  otherwise,  they  may 
come  to  know^  that  for  which  it  has  stood 
and  that  for  which  it  stands. 

I  rejoice  that  the  Unitarian  church 
has  to  offer  the  kind  of  religion  which  is 
being  so  extensively  presented  in  the 
stimulating  articles  of  Mr.  Boke,  appear- 
ing in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  I 
know  that  young  people  are  reading 
those  articles  and  are  surprised  as  if  a 
new  religious  thought  were  there  ex- 
pressed, but  I  know  too  that  in  our  Sun- 
day-school we  have  taught  from  week  to 
w^eek  the  same  details  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation and  the  same  ideal  of  divine 
immanence. 

When  all  these  agents  are  offering  op- 
portunity shall  I  pause  in  uncertainty, 
not  able  to  say  what  the  Unitarian 
church  has  to  offer  to  young  people  ? 

Shall  I  not  say  that  along  with  all  that 
all  other  churches  have  to  offer  it  has 
to  offer  the  elimination  of  features  that 
reflect  the  religious  expression  of  a  day 
that  is  past? 


Shall  I  not  sum  it  all  up  and  say  that 
the  Unitarian  church  has  to  offer  to 
young  people  its  spirit  of  youth?  And  in 
thus  summing  up,  as  in  the  summary  of 
all  fundamentals,  I  speak  not  to  the 
young  people  all  alone,  but  to  all  people, 
young  and  old. 

I  once  heard  a  young  physician  say 
that  a  man  was  as  old  as  his  arteries.  I 
like  to  think  that  there  is  in  the  Uni- 
tarian faith  that  which  makes  men  and 
women  always  young  and  fresh  in 
thought  and  deed. 

I  find  in  the  ideals  of  this,  my  church, 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  eternal  youth. 

I  find  here,  and,  as  I  find,  I  believe  all 
others,  young  and  old,  may  find,  freedom, 
growth,  and  creation  of  new  values. 

I  find  room  for  all  youth's  impatience 
of  what  is  artificially  formal,  and  love 
for  all  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful. 

I  find  in  my  faith  a  charm  which  is 
the  charm  of  youth,  incompleteness,  pos- 
sibilities and  potentialities.  If  this  ap- 
peals to  me  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
appeal  to  others. 

Across  my  path  from  time  to  time 
there  passes  one  in  the  quest  of  advent- 
ure. The  creative  impulse  of  youth 
strong  within  him  urges  him  to  quit  the 
old  ground  and  seek  new.  If  only  I  may 
say  a  word  in  strong  faith  and  make 
some  urge  for  service,  I  have  confidence 
that  there  will  be  a  response. 

I  find  young  people  waiting  for  the 
word  of  religion  which  our  churches  have 
to  give. 

I  find  them  willing  to  express  their 
faith,  their  ambition,  if  they  only  have 
encouragement. 

In  short,  I  find  the  spirit  of  youth 
over-running  the  bounds  of  institutions 
of  the  past  and  I  have  faith  that  in  this 
church  they  shall  find  place. 

Laughter. 

Worry  stalked  along  the  road, 

Trouble  sneaking  after; 
Then  Black  Care,  and  Grief,  and  Goad — 

Enemies  of  Laughter. 
But  old  Laughter  with  a  shout 

Eose  up  and  attacked  'em; 
Put  the  sorry  pack  to  rout. 

Walloped  'em  and  whacked  'em. 
Laughter  frivols  day  and  night; 

Sometimes  he's  a  bubble, 
But  he  hath  a  deal  of  might 

In  a  bout  with  Trouble. 

— John  KendricTc  Bangs. 
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Alliance  Work. 

[A  letter  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Baurhyte  of 
Los  Angeles,  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference May  13,  1910.] 

To  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

My  dear  Friends: — Occasionally,  at 
meetings, — even  Unitarian  Conferences, 
— there  have  been  given  well-written 
papers,  manifesting  much  thought  and 
study  and  which  were  no  doubt  great 
tasks  for  the  writers — and  these  same 
papers  were  terrible  bores  to  the  audi- 
ences. A  friendly  letter  is  never  a  task 
to  the  writer  and  rarely  a  bore  to  the  re- 
ceiver. This  is  just  a  plain,  friendly  let- 
ter to  the  Alliance  women,  of  the  church 
that  is  mine,  by  inheritance  and  alle- 
giance. 

We  Alliances  are  very  well,  thank  you, 
down  here  in  the  sunny  south,  though  we 
are  too  far  apart  to  know  each  other  as 
we  ought  to  and  to  accomplish  the  results 
that  we  might,  if  we  could  afford  to  meet 
oftener  and  know  each  other  better.  As 
it  is,  we  are  each  working  for  our  own 
and  losing  the  inspiration  of  each  others' 
ideals.  Our  yearly  Conference  intro- 
duces us  to  each  other,  but  there  should 
be  more  frequent  meetings.  And  this 
suggests  the  question,  "For  what  should 
the  Alliance  women  work?"  The  answer 
given  here  is  not  expected  to  be  the  one 
with  which  you  will  all  agree,  but 
friendly  disagreement  means  interest  and 
interest  means  success.  This  answer  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  negative  one;  they 
should  not  work  for  the  regular  running 
expenses  of  the  church.  It  is  paralyzing 
to  the  work  of  any  Alliance  to  pledge  any 
definite  amount  of  money  before  it  is 
earned,  for  the  support  of  the  church. 
Every  effort  must  be  in  one  direction 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  good  that 
might  be  done  in  other  ways.  Unitarian 
men.  as  a  rule,  are  courteous  gentlemen, 
to  their  wives  as  well  as  to  other  women. 
When  a  courteous  gentleman  and  his 
wife  join  any  organization,  the  dues  are 
usually  paid  by  the  gentleman,  for  in 
these  days,  women's  pockets  are  out  of 
date,  but  that  does  not  exclude  the  wife 
from  ('({ual  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion ;  it  ought  not  to  exclude  her  from  the 
equal  interest  in  the  money  that  is  paid 
for  such  membership.  So,  when  it  is 
suggested  that  a  woman  should  do  some- 


thing for  the  church  work,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  she  does  do  just  as  much 
as  the  man,  even  though  she  be  a  wife; 
and  that  the  wives,  with  the  widows  and 
the  bachelor  girls  who  pay  their  own 
dues,  form  three-fourths  of  the  ordinary 
congregations.  So  the  women  really  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  regular  dues,  before 
they  begin  to  give  fairs  and  dinners  and 
various  entertainments  to  make  up  the 
deficit  when  necessary.  This  view  of  the 
question,  of  course,  depends  upon 
whether  the  man  considers  his  wife  an 
equal  or  a  dependent.  If  our  ministers 
will  follow  the  example  of  a  Massachu- 
setts brother,  we  women  will  have  no 
further  cause  to  work  for  money.  The 
Eastern  brother  objects  to  fairs,  dinners, 
and  entertainments  and  so  has  gone  to 
work  in  a  foundry  for  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  to  supply  the  funds  previously 
earned  by  his  church  Alliance.  That 
means  six  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a 
year,  should  he  work  every  .week,  more 
than  the  average  amount  earned  by  the 
Alliances,  and  the  women  will  have  all 
their  time  for  culture  and  philanthropy 
and  just  being  good.  That  is  an  alluring 
prospect,  when  we  are  tired,  but  the 
women  of  these  later  days,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  sitting  around  play- 
ing a  harp,  even  as  a  heavenly  vision,  and 
it  would  be  very  uninteresting  to  most  of 
us  on  earth.  Anyway,  he  will  probably 
tire  of  his  venture  and  then  his  flock  will 
be  like  the  poor  woman  who  had  worked 
hard  all  her  life  and  when  she  pitied 
herself,  one  day,  a  friend  said,  "Oh  well, 
there's  no  use  fretting,  we'll  all  have  a 
long  rest  in  Heaven."  And  she  said, 
wearily,  "It  would  be  just  my  luck  to 
have  it  Resurrection  Day,  right  after  I 
got  there."  So  it  is  better,  probably,  for 
us  to  go  right  on  doing  the  best  we  can 
and  not  depend  upon  our  ministers  going 
to  work  in  foundries.  And  we  like  to 
work — we  want  to  be  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury — and  the  results  of  our  work  be- 
sides the  money  value  are  vastly  import- 
ant, especially  to  our  new  members. 
Life-long  friendships  are  formed  by  set- 
ting tables,  preparing  salads  and  work- 
ing at  the  same  table  at  a  fair,  and  even 
in  ])laniiiiig  the  poor,  abused  church 
social,  which  we  .shall,  we  fear,  have  with 
us  always.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
successful  evening  church  social  without 
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the  attendance  of  the  men  of  the  church. 
How  many  men  do  you  know  who  yearn 
to  attend  a  church  social?     I  know  one 
who  goes,  but  it  is  not  that  yearning  feel- 
ing that  takes  him.      Mostly   they   are 
wearisome  things  and  the  Alliance  that 
creates  a  new  method  for  them  will  go 
down  to  posterity  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
In    addition    to    these    advantages    of 
church  work,  if  the  women  could  have 
their  money  to  spend  for  church  work, 
what  a  glory  it  would  be.    When  a  brave 
little  sister  like   the  Woodland  branch 
wants  to  move  into  a  house  of  her  own, 
what  could  be  so  truly  religious  as  to 
write  her  a  good-sized  check  and  send  it 
to  her  with  our  loving  greetings'?     And 
if,  when  the  approved  Alliance  appeals 
come  to  us,  we  could  respond  to  every 
one  of  them ;  when  our  own  church  needs 
a  spring  cleaning,  we  could  buy  new  cur- 
tains, have  the  old  carpets  taken  up  and 
new  ones  bought ;  add  to  our  collection  of 
dishes;    keep    the    garden    filled    with 
flowers  to  give  away,  and  see  that  the 
organ  did  not  ruin  the  service,  what  a 
joy   it   would   be.      And   then,    if   each 
Alliance   could    afford   to   have   an    "at 
home"  at  least  quarterly,  to  which  should 
be  bidden,  not  only  our  own  people,  but 
the  stranger,  many  times  ill,  lonely  and 
homesick,  it  seems  that  the  true  mission 
of  the  Alliance  would  be  accomplished. 
In  this  southern  country  the  problem  of 
the  stranger  is  a  difficult  one.    There  are 
few  Unitarians  among  them  that  are  in 
need.     If  you  will  consider  a  moment, 
you  will  realize  that  in  all  your  life,  you 
have  known  very^  few  absolutely  needy 
Unitarians.     Something  about  our  creed 
is  responsible    for    this,    probably,  but 
these  others  may  have  no  church  connec- 
tions   and   would   be    grateful    for    the 
cheery  word,  the  friendly  handclasp  and 
the  simple  refreshments  that  might  be 
offered.     Maybe,    too.    they    could    be 
brought  to  realize  that  our  creed  does 
mean  something  real  and  honest,  and  that 
we  do  believe  in  the  fatherhood   of  an 
ever-living  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
Jesus  and  every  other  man,  through  the 
divine  spirit  that  is  in  even  the  least  of 
us.     Missionary  work  like  this  is  fully 
as  effective  as  missionary  work  in  foreio-n 
lands,   though  it  may  not  be  so   spec- 
tacular. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  some 


Unitarian  w^omen  who    believe    that    a 
great    organization    like    the    Unitarian 
church    should    take    up    some    definite 
philanthropic  work,   to  which  the  Uni- 
tarian name  should  be  attached.    As  yet 
this  is  a  dream  which  may  never  come 
true,  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will  show  lack 
of  concentration  and  almost  of  loj^alty. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  modest  about  the 
good  work  that  we  do,  knowing  that  Uni- 
tarians everywhere  are  in  the  forefront  of 
every  humanitarian  movement,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  apparent  to  the  people 
who  do  not  know  us,  and  even  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church.     Our  young  people 
drift  away  from  the  church,  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  the  Sunday-school.  There 
must  be   some   reason   for   this.     Their 
school-friends  go  to  other  churches  where 
all  kinds  of  practical  work  is  done  that 
appeals  to  the    young    people,   for  the 
spreading  of  their  gospel  through  chari- 
table work.     Either  you,  parents,  believe 
our  gospel  with  your  whole  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  and  believe  that  the  world 
would  be  better  if  more  people  under- 
stood it,  or  you  do  not  so  believe.    You, 
no  doubt,  believe  in  truth  and  justice 
and    honesty,   and    have    taught    these 
things  to  your  children  and  continue  so 
to  do,  even  after  they  leave  the  Sunday- 
school.    You  expect  them  to  follow  your 
advice  in  these  moral  principles.     Why 
not   follow  your   church    advice?     The 
future  of  our  church  depends  upon  our 
own  young  people  and  we  must  expect  to 
provide   some   vital,   living   interest   for 
them,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
hold  them.     The  great  principles  of  our 
faith   appeal  to  the  mature  mind.     If 
the  whole  work  of  the  First  Church  of 
San    Francisco    should    stop,    excepting 
that  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work, 
there  still  would  be  a  Unitarian  church 
in  that  dear  city,  for  the  practicing  of 
the  precepts  of  our  religion  is  its  con- 
stant work.     A  few  of  us  here  in  the 
south  hoped  to  establish  something  of  the 
kind,  that  would  cement  the  work  of  our 
far-apart  Alliances,  but  we  have  failed, 
not  in  doing  the  work,  but  in  keeping  it 
under  Unitarian  auspices.    We  were  en- 
couraged in  doing  this  by  a  word  from 
Mr.  Horace  Davis,  who  once  said,  "The 
siiccess  of    Unitarianism    depends  upon 
what  it  accomplishes  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.     Intellectual  correctness  will 
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not  make  up  for  lack  of  heart.  We've 
got  to  do  something."  But  the  Alliances 
were  so  busy  helping  to  make  up  the 
church  expenses  that  they  could  not  do 
the  work  nece.ssary  to  support  the  Ma- 
ternity Cottage  for  needy  wives  and  so 
the  charity  that  they  started  and  to 
which  some  of  them  still  contribute,  has 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  at  present 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  though  the 
thought  of  the  loss  of  its  possibilities  to 
the  Unitarian  church  causes  a  heartache 
to  its  originators. 

As  this  is  just  a  friendly  letter — the 
writer  hoping  that  it  will  be  talked  over 
in  the  church  home-circle — it  seems  a 
fitting  time  to  talk  over  the  business 
methods  of  some  of  our  homes,  since  it 
has  been  proven  that  the'  women  really 
do  pay  part  of  the  regular  expenses.  Is 
it  right,  according  to  our  Unitarian 
ideals,  for  any  church  to  live  beyond  its 
means  ?  for  any  church,  anywhere,  to  own 
a  valuable  piece  of  real  estate  upon  which 
is  a  middle-aged,  unattractive  building, 
needing  all  kinds  of  repairs  and  which 
compels  the  trustees  to  devise  schemes 
constantly  to  pay  the  running  expenses, 
when  the  property  could  be  sold  for  a 
sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  comer 
lot,  erect  an  artistic,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  church  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  town  and  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  congTCgation,  furnish  it  and  have 
a  surplus  that  might  be  invested  so  that 
the  principal  could  not  be  used,  but  that 
would  bring  in  an  income  that  could  be 
applied  toward  the  payment  of  those 
everlasting  regular  expenses?  Any 
church  is  living  beyond  its  means  that, 
for  lack  of  funds,  cannot  practice  what 
its  pastor  preaches,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  are  too  many  heartsick 
women,  discouraged  men,  boys  growing 
up  to  be  a  menace  to  our  communities 
and  girls  to  a  fate  worse  than  we  care  to 
think  about,  for  any  number  of  peoi)le  to 
struggle  forever  to  keep  up  the  expenses 
of  a  place,  where  we  may  go  to  listen  to 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  mcMi  should 
do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

A  crisis  is  the  herald  of  another  crisis ; 
and  the  mid-day  splendor  of  an  era  sends 
its  light  beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
future,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  there. — 
Horatio  Stebhins. 


Salvation. 

By  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 
(Pacific  Coast  Conference,  May  15,  1910.) 

"For  whosoever  shall  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it." 

Here  is  the  higher  thought  of  salva- 
tion to  which  we  must  come.  We  used 
to  think  that  to  save  a  thing  meant  to 
preserve  it,  i.  e.,  meant  to  keep  it  and 
fix  it  in  the  exact  form  in  which  we 
found  it.  We  soon  discovered  that  this 
is  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  notion 
of  saving.  Blind  insensate  nature  teach- 
es us  better  than  this.  The  scientists  tell 
us  that  in  this  physical  universe,  not  an 
atom  is  ever  lost.  Everything  is  saved; 
everything  is  indestructible.  Do  we  then 
find  this  world  in  a  state  of  rigid  fixity  ? 
Do  we  find  it  preserved  in  changeless 
form  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Everything  is 
here  in  a  continuous  state  of  flux.  The 
granite  rocks  are  flowing,  just  as  truly  as 
the  water  that  flows  in  the  streams  and 
that  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 
There  isn't  a  fixed  thing  in  all  the 
world.  It  is  in  this  never-ending  change 
that  we  find  the  saving  power.  The 
leaves  that  fall  from  the  branches  and 
the  grass  that  withers  is  not  lost.  Ac- 
cording to  our  crude  and  primitive  no- 
tions we  would  fancy  that  if  nature  was 
bent  on  saving  the  leaf  or  the  grass  blade, 
when  it  reached  maturity,  nature  would 
send  some  petrifying  fluid  to  it,  that 
would  put  it  into  indestructible  form. 
Nature  saves  the  leaf  in  a  higher  sense 
than  this.  Having  served  its  purpose  as 
a  leaf,  nature  saves  what  remains  by  dis- 
integrating it  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
taking  its  potencies  back  into  the  soil  and 
the  air  to  be  made  into  new  life  forms. 
This  is  the  simplest  sort  of  commonplace, 
but  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  gras])  this 
principle  in  its  higher  significance. 

In  the  economic  world  the  whole  idea 
of  saving  has  been  revolutionized.  In 
primitive  society  the  nmn  who  saved 
money  hid  it  away,  he  buried  it  in  the 
ground  in  some  secret  place.  To  save 
goods  or  property  meant  the  storing  of 
great  quantities  of  goods  away  in  store- 
houses and  barns.  All  that  is  changed. 
The  thrifty  man  who  has  a  true  eye  to 
saving,  hoards  none  of  his  monev.     He 
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keeps  it  in  rapid  circulation  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  more  rapidly 
it  circulates  and  the  more  people  it 
serves  the  better  he  likes  it,  the  greater 
the  saving.  Money  is  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  a  measure  of  value.  Money 
that  is  hoarded  is  neither  a  medium  of 
exchange  nor  a  measure  of  value.  It 
is  nothing.  It  is  dead.  It  has  these 
qualities  and  is  money  only  as  it  is  kept 
in  circulation,  as  it  performs  a  service. 
To  hoard  money  is  to  destroy  it ;  to  lose 
it  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Likewise 
wealth  means  the  possession  of  utilities. 
Nothing  has  the  property  of  utility  un- 
less it  is  being  used.  Modern  men  of 
business  have  caught  this  idea  of  saving. 
The  idea  is  not  to  keep  their  warehouses 
as  full  as  possible,  but  to  keep  them  as 
near  empty  as  possible;  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit between  production  and  consump- 
tion short  and  rapid.  The  modern 
economic  notion  of  saving  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  old  conception,  which 
was  that  of  hoarding.  Hoarding  to-day 
means  economic  stagnation;  economic 
death;  the  breaking  down  of  our  entire 
system.  The  moment  a  thing  becomes 
stationary  it  becomes  dead  so  far  as 
any  cumulative  value  is  concerned. 

A  florist  has  a  large  number  of  rose- 
buds that  are  beginning  to  open.  He 
says  to  his  help  in  the  morning,  "We 
must  work  rapidly  to-day  and  save  those 
flowers."  We  watch  the  workmen  to  see 
how  they  are  to  save  them.  We  expect 
to  see  them  stored  away  in  a  herbarium 
where  they  may  be  preserved.  To  our 
surprise  they  collect  them  into  bunches 
and  send  them  to  the  city,  where  they 
are  rapidly  distributed  in  the  various 
homes.  They  adorn  their  tables  for  a 
few  hours  and  then  find  their  way  to 
the  garbage  heap.  That  was  really  the 
quickest  course  they  could  take  to  de- 
stroy them.  If  they  had  simply  left 
them  where  they  were,  and  had  darkened 
and  cooled  the  room  they  could  have  been 
kept  three  times  as  long.  And  yet  we 
know  they  took  the  right  course  and  did 
save  the  flowers  in  the  best  sense.  They 
brought  joy  and  cheer  and  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  homes  of  people.  They 
ministered  to  higher  human  nature. 
They  entered  into  the  life  of  men  and 
women.  They  were  translated  into  soul 
power  and  were  thus  saved  in  the  higher 


sense,  instead  of  in  the  sense  of  being 
preserved. 

Here  we  have  the  gist  of  the  idea  of 
salvation.  The  flowers  were  saved  by 
being  lost  in  the  service  of  man.  That 
is  the  only  way  anything  is  saved,  by 
being  lost  in  service,  by  being  finally 
merged  in  something  greater  than  itself. 

We  are  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  the  old  idea  of  saving  by  hoarding 
or  preserving.  People  used  to  think  the 
way  to  save  themselves  was  by  hoarding 
themselves.  And  so  they  withdrew  into 
the  solitary  places  and  into  convents  and 
considered  themselves  especially  holy. 
They  were  thus  preserved  by  being  kept 
from  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of 
the  world. 

That  hoarding  or  preservative  idea  of 
salvation  was  present  in  the  old  concep- 
tion of  heaven.  Heaven  was  a  sort  of 
spiritual  storehouse  into  which  the  souls 
of  the  elect  were  to  be  gathered  and 
hoarded  for  the  glory  of  God  as  the 
miser  hoards  his  gold  in  a  strong  box  for 
his  own  glory. 

The  salvation  or  life  of  industry  de- 
pends upon  confidence  or  faith.  When 
people  have  confidence  in  the  economic 
world,  they  put  their  wealth  or  their 
power  or  whatever  they  possess  into  it 
unhesitatingly.  It  passes  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand  and  performs  quick  serv- 
ice. The  number  of  services  it  performs 
is  the  measure  of  its  value.  When  people 
lose  confidence  they  hesitate  about  put- 
ting what  they  may  have  into  industries. 
They  hold  aloof.  Values  shrink  and  stag- 
nation is  the  result. 

The  higher  life,  or  the  higher  salva- 
tion is  of  exactly  the  same  character. 
We  are  saved  by  faith.  If  we  have  faith 
in  the  universe,  we  put  ourselves  into 
it  and  become  a  part  of  it  and  are 
saved,  for  salvation  in  its  final  analysis 
is  becoming  a  part  of  the  living  universe. 
Lacking  faith,  we  hold  aloof ;  we  cut  our- 
selves off  from  the  universe  and  are  lost, 
for  man  is  absolutely  nothing  apart  from 
the  universe  which  gives  him  life. 

The  finest  fruits  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced by  nature's  processes  out  of  the 
refuse  that  was  once  thought  to  be  lost. 
We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  in  the 
rubbish  and  debris  of  the  world,  lie  the 
finest  possibilities.   Emerson  was  thrilled 
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■with  this  thought  and  sang  the  song  of 
nature's  salvation  when  he  said, 

"Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
I  hear  a  sky-bom  music  still: 
It  sounds  from  all  things  old. 
It  sounds  from  all  things  young, 
From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 
Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  rose. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  bird. 
Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 
Nor  in  the  song  of  women  heard, 
But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things. 
There  alway,  alway,  something  sings, 
'T  is  not  in  the  high  stars  alone. 
Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 
Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 
Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 
But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings." 


Bts;tiUation0. 

Disease  is  the  misery  of  our  belief; 
happiness,  the  height  of  our  wisdom. 

Death,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  the  next 
step  onward. 

Only  the  elect  among  mortals  have  a 
sense  of  inborn  worth. 

The  God  within  us,  whose  image  we 
are,  is  reached  only  after  long  search  and 
much  trial  and  testing. 

The  very  greatest  tragedy  of  life  is  not 
the  breaking  of  ties — though  that  is  sad 
enough — but  it  is,  by  misfortune,  to  miss 
making  ties. 

It  is  not  what  happens  to  us  after  all, 
that  matters;  it  is  the  thoughts  with 
which  we  decorate  what  happens. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God. 
To  him  no  chance  is  lost. 

God  is  light,  and  life  is  divine. 

Men  in  all  ages  have  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  the  difference  between  the 
conception  and  the  condition. 

The  noblest  and  best  have  always  had 
the  strongest  conviction  that  a  way 
would  open  in  those  moments  when  it 
seemed  most  impossible. 

We  build  our  future  by  the  shape 

Of  our  desires — and  not  by  acts. 
There  is  no  pathway  of  escape — 

No  priest-made  creeds  can  alter  facts. 

The  truth  which  another  man  has  won 
from  nature  or  from  life  is  not  our  truth 
until  we  have  lived  it. 

Only  that  becomes  real  or  helpful  to 
any  man  which  has  cost  the  sweat  of  his 


brow  or  the  ang-uish  of  his  soul.     He 
who  would  be  wise  must  earn  his  wisdom. 

Any  man  who  suppresses  his  convic- 
tions, to  stand  well  with  his  party,  be- 
clouds his  intellect  and  undermines  the 
integrity  of  his  character. 

Great  fortunes  are  volatile  and  ephem- 
eral— temporary  baubles — without  stabil- 
ity or  endurance. 

But  great  thoughts  grow  hardy  with 
the  years — they  are  molded  on  adamant 
— they  survive  the  erosion  of  the  sons — 
they  outlast  races  and  empires — eras  and 
epochs. 

Perpetual    monuments  are  not    built 
with  gold;  the  towering  milestones  are 
signed  by  martyrs  and  dreamers. 
«    «    « 

Portland. — The  one  important  event 
in  our  church  is  that  our  pastor.  Rev.  W. 
G.  Eliot,  Jr..  is  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Religious  Liberals  in 
Berlin.  He  left  for  New  York  on  July 
4th,  and  sailed  on  the  13th.  This  to  a 
young  minister,  and  especially  to  one 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  means  one  of  the  rare  op- 
portunities of  a  lifetime.  He  needs  the 
rest  and  the  change ;  and  the  companion- 
ship of  so  many  men  of  culture,  with 
their  broad  outlook  on  life  and  thought 
will  be  most  enjoyable  and  profitable. 
Meanwhile  IMrs.  Eliot  and  the  children 
are  enjoying  a  visit  with  her  mother  on 
the  lakes  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Baker,  our  former  associate  min- 
ister, now  of  Eureka,  has  filled  the  pulpit 
two  Sundays  very  acceptably,  having 
good  congregations.  Rev.  Marian  ]\Iur- 
dock  is  expected  for  the  last  of  the 
month. 

The  church  will  be  closed  during  Au- 
gust. The  Sunday-school.  Alliance  and 
Young  People's  Fraternity  have  closed 
for  the  summer. 

On  the  last  meeting  of  our  Alliance  we 
enjoyed  a  most  interesting  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Alliance 
in  Boston  and  a  number  of  the  other  May 
meetings. 

IMrs.  Kate  Stevens  Bingham  was  for- 
merly one  of  our  earnest  church  workers, 
but  now  resides  in  Boston.  We  make  her 
our  delegate  and  she  sends  us  a  most  ad- 
mirable full  report  of  the  meetings. 
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Redlands. — The  Branch  Alliance  of 
the  Redlands  church  held  its  last  meeting 
before  the  summer  vacation  on  June  22d. 
There  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
usual.  All  obligations  incurred  have 
been  met  in  full,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  an  apparent  feeling  of  hopefulness 
for  the  success  of  the  next  year's  work. 

The  church  was  closed  for  the  summer 
after  June  26th,  to  be  re-opened  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  September. 

*     *     * 
38oofe0» 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

The  Coming  Religion.  By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Dole  believes  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  a  great  religious  awakening.  There  is  an 
almost  world-wide  complaint  that  people  are 
turning  away  from  the  churches  and  the  tem- 
ples. There  is  much  skepticism  regarding  tra- 
ditional religion.  New  forms  of  old  questions 
are  arising.  Where  can  we  find  God?  How  do 
we  know  that  there  is  a  God?  What  sort  of 
God  is  it?  Does  he  care  for  man?  Is  he  in- 
finite and  perfect?  Or,  is  he  perhaps  involved 
along  with  man  in  the  toil  and  travail  of  de- 
velopment? Is  he  one,  or  perhaps  many?  Is 
immortality  more  than  a  dream? 

These  are  the  queries  that  one  finds  at  every 
turn,  and  one  even  finds  himself  asking  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  fuller  than  it 
ever  was  of  new  interests  and  possibilities. 
Material  success  is  to  be  found  everywhere. 
All  these  things  seem  real.  Religion  alone  seems 
unreal.  Moreover,  people  frankly  admit  that 
they  find  sermons  tiresome.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Dole  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
must  of  necessity  soon  be  a  new  declaration  of 
the  religious  life  of  man.  Under  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  either 
the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic  expres- 
sions of  Christianity  to  step  forward  and  to 
fill  the  gap  which  is  widening  between  the  life 
of  the  every-day  individual,  and  of  his  possi- 
bilities of  spiritual  expression. 

Men  no  longer  fear  the  church.  Many  go  so 
far  as  to  openly  ridicule  it.  They  ask,  "What 
does  the  church  do?  How  does  it  help  me? 
How  can  it  assist  me?"     There  are  no  replies 


to  these  queries  that  answer  adequately  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

This  is  a  democratic  age.  We  openly  ask 
each  other,  what  do  priests  and  ministers  know 
more  about  the  things  of  which  they  talk,  than 
do  others?  Each  thinks  for  himself,  and  is 
more  willing  to  accept  his  own  conclusions  than 
he  is  those  of  the  doctor  of  divinity.  Men  com- 
plain, too,  that  religion  takes  no  active  part  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  time,  and  the  charge 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  author  hesitates  to  say  that  the  coming 
religion  will  be  rational.  This  has  been  said 
so  many  times,  that  it  begins  to  sound  tiresome. 
It  will  be  rational  in  this  way,  however,  that 
priests  and  preachers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
shut  up  in  a  dark  room  any  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  life.  The  coming  religion  wiU  at 
least  make  men  glad,  which  is  more  than  it  does 
now  in  may  cases.  Few  are  there,  compara- 
tively speaking,  who  can  say  that  religion 
brings  them  any  gladness  of  heart. 

Mr.  Dole  believes  that  much  of  the  present 
unrest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  civilization 
has  not  grown  symmetrically  during  the  past 
century.  The  outward  framework  has  been 
constructed  faster  than  the  inner,  and  vital 
part.  We  in  this  country  have  said  that  we 
believe  all  men  to  be  free  and  equal,  yet  never 
before  has  arbitrary  inequality  been  so  appar- 
ent as  now.  We  say  that  labor  is  honorable, 
but  the  worker  of  to-day  does  not  sing  at  his 
toil.  Here  is  heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 
There,  the  curt  order  to  finish  the  task  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  another  may  be  begun.  There 
is  a  mighty  yearning  for  something  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  So  universal  is  it,  that  one 
who  watches  the  signs  of  the  times  can  but  feel 
that  it  will  be  realized, — and  that  shortly.  That 
something  will  be  the  new  religion.  A  faith' 
that  is  simple,  interesting,  practical,  ethical, 
reasonable,  gladsome,  commanding  and  demo- 
cratic. 

The  Life  of  the  Universe.     By  Svante  Arr- 
henius.     In  two  volumes.     Director  of  the 
Physico-Chemical     Nobel   Institute,     Stock- 
holm.    Translated  by  Dr.  H.  Bohns.     New 
.  York :    Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50. 
In  these  two  volumes  the  author  has  given  a 
lucid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  evolution  of 
modern  scientific  thought.     This  is  in  itself  an 
ambitious    task,    but    to    accomplish    it    in    so- 
limited   a  space   is   a  notable   literary   achieve- 
ment.     The   writer   explains   the   riddle   of   the 
universe  in  the  terms  of  the  physical.     The  last 
chapter,    dealing   with   the   way   in   which    life 
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spread  through  the  universe,  is  probably  the 
most  interesting,  or  at  least  the  most  novel 
part  of  the  two  volumes. 

The  learned  chemist  doubts  if  this  is  the 
best  of  all  worlds,  but  he  is  positive  that  this 
is  the  best  age  this  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  firm  hope  that  the  future  will  be  better,  he 
says  with  Goethe: 

"Es  ist  ein  gross  Ergotzen, 
Sich  in  den  Geist  der  Zeiten  zu  versetzen, 
Zu    schauen,    wie    vor    uns    ein    weiser    Mann 

gedacht, 
Und   wie    wir's    dann    zuletzt    so    herrlich   weit 
gebracht." 

Plays,  Acting  and  Music.  A  Book  of  Theory. 
By  Arthur  Symons.  New  York.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company.     $2.00. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr. 
Symous's  book  of  critical  estimates  of  dramatic 
and  musical  persons  and  subjects:  bright, 
sparkling  sketches,  brimful  of  observation  and 
live  comments. 

The  additions,  corrections,  and  changes  made 
since  the  first  issue  in  1903  are  so  great  that 
it  is  practically  a  new  work,  more  in  line  with 
the  author's  gradual  advance  towards  his  theory 
of  aesthetics  of  the  arts. 

The  volume  reflects  the  author's  artistic  sen- 
sitiveness which  in  itself  is  a  kind  of  genius. 
His  mode  of  expression  has  all  the  subtlety  and 
glamor  of  a  poet  who  has  deliberately  chosen  to 
write  in  prose,  while  his  new  and  essentially 
artistic  way  of  perceiving  things  is  a  perpetual 
delight. 

His  sense  of  beauty,  one  must  hasten  to  assert, 
is  very  intense,  very  rich,  very  subtle.  Among 
contemporary  writers,  Mr.  Symons  has  perhaps 
best  perfected  the  expression  of  rare  and  inti- 
mate aeesthetic  pleasure.  One  goes  to  him,  in- 
deed, more  for  his  latest  word  on  the  latest 
play,  than  for  the  final  word  on  the  highest 
creation.  But  one  cannot  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  the  latest  art  without  knowing  the  truth 
about  the  greatest,  and  Mr.  Symons  is  really 
as  sensitive  to  the  best  as  he  is  perceptive  of 
and  responsive  to  the  newest. 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry. 
By  Arthur  Symons.  New  York.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company.     $2..50. 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry, 
is  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  an  account  of  the 
conscious  action  of  a  large  number  of  minds, 
but  rather  a  series  of  careful  individual  ap- 
praisements of  the  personality  and  jjoctry  of  all 
the  verse  writers  born  within  the  ])eriod  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  1720  and  on  the  other  by 
ISOO. 

The  reason  for  these  particular  limits  is  that 
in  1720  John  Home  first  saw  the  light,  and  it 
is  in  his  lines  we  get  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
reaction  from  the  glittering  formalism  of  Pope 
and  his  imitators,  and  a  suggestion  of  return 
to  a  Shakespearean  idea  and  feeling  in  poetry. 
The  year  1800  forms  a  convenient  boundary  on 
the  far  side,  for  it  admits  of  the  inclusion  of 


Wordsworth,  Keats,  Byron,  and  Shelley  and 
their  contemporaries,  while  excluding  the  Brown- 
ings, Tennyson,  and  the  other  distinctly  Nine- 
teenth Century  Poets.  Within  this  period  Mr. 
Symons  makes  no  choice;  he  notices,  if  only  in 
a  few  lines,  each  name  that  has  been  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  poets,  and  if  he  considers  any  to 
be  there  under  false  pretenses  he  shows  no 
hesitation  in  saying  so,  for  he  is  concerned  with 
nothing  but  the  essentially  poetic  in  what  the 
poets  have  left  behind  them. 

It  is  no  biographical  dictionary.  The  author's 
business  is  with  personality  and  art,  not  with 
dates  and  details  of  everyday  life.  The  book 
forms  a  candid,  stimulating,  and  sj'mpathetic 
body  of  criticism  written  by  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion, eloquence,  and  experience,  who  has  already 
a  very  considerable  reputation  as  an  interpreter 
and  guide  in  such  matters.  To  reader,  student, 
and  instructor  alike,  the  volume  will  prove  sug- 
gestive and  illuminating  in  an  unusual  degree. 

History  of  Great  American  Fortunes.  By 
Gustavus  Meyers.  Volume  III.  Chicago. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.  $1.50. 
This  is  the  last,  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  great  American  fortunes  series,  and  how 
they  were  made.  The  ways  and  means  em- 
ployed by  Russell  Sage,  the  Goulds,  Leland 
Stanford,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Charles  Crocker, 
Mark  Hopkins,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Senator 
Steven  Elkins,  and  James  J.  Hill  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  revolutionary  Mr.  Meyers's  search- 
light. His  book  makes  most  interesting  read- 
ing, especially  to  Californians,  and  people  living 
in  other  western  states.  If  what  Mr.  Meyers 
says  is  untrue,  the  people  he  writes  about  ought 
to  have  him  arrested.  If  it  is  true,  the  people 
he  wi-ites  about  should  themselves  be  made  to 
feel  the  strictures  of  the  law. 


The  Sermons  of  Thomas  Adams,  the  Shakes- 
peare of  Puritan  Theologians.  A  Selec- 
tion, edited  by  John  Brown,  B.  B.  New 
York:  Putnam's  Sons.  Cloth,  45  cents; 
white  cloth  extra,  60  cents;  lambskin,  75 
cents. 

Extract   from   the   Introduction : 

Thomas  Adams  was  an  English  divine  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  whom  Southey  pronounced 
to  be  the  "prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan  theo- 
logians. Scarcely  inferior  to  Fuller  in  wit  or 
to  Taylor  in  fancy."  Another  eminent  writer, 
of  later  date,  claims  for  Adams  that  "he  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  our  great  English  preachers, 
and  while  not  so  sustained  as  Jeremy  Taylor, 
nor  so  continuously  sparkling  as  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, is  yet  surpassingly  eloquent  and  brilliant, 
and  much  more  thought-laden  than  either."  On 
leaving  Willington,  Thomas  Adams  became  till 
1636  Vicar  of  Wingrave,  Bucks.,  and  during 
the  years  he  was  there  he  seems  also  to  have 
held  the  preachership  of  St.  Gregory's  under 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  was  also  Occasional 
Preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  and  at  Whitehall.  In 
addition  to  these  appointments  he  was  "Ob- 
servant Chaplain"  to  Sir  Henrie  Montague, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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g>cmtillattonsf. 

Aunt  Anna  asked  her  little  nephew 
what  he  would  like  to  give  his  cousin  for 
his  birthday. 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  "but  I  ain't 
big  enough." — The  DeUneaior. 

The  Teacher  (reading) — "Then  the 
girl  warrior  faced  the  mocking  foe  and 
unsheathed  her  deadly  weapon."  What 
does  that  mean,  children?    Well,  Elsie? 

Elsie — Please,  ma'am,  I  think  it  means 
she  stuck  out  her  tongue. — Tit-Bits. 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Paul 
Who  went  to  a  fancy  dress  ball, 

Where  just  for  fun, 

He  dressed  up  as  a  bun. 
And  was  ate  by  a  dog  in  the  hall. 

Since  "ocean  greyhounds"  is  the  name 
We  give  our  swift  sea  ferriers, 

Perhaps  we'll  all  agree  to  call 
Our  fleet  airships  "skye  terriers." 

Silas — I  was  readin'  in  a  paper  just 
now  about  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
What  do  you  'low  it  meant  ? 

Rufus — Saturday  nights,  I  reckon. 

A  man  with  a  very  large  nose  said,  "I 
kept  it  out  of  other  people's  business  and 
that  gave  it  a  chance  to  grow." 

A  young  man  who  was  not  particu- 
larly entertaining  was  monopolizing  the 
attention  of  a  pretty  debutante  with  a 
lot  of  uninteresting  conversation. 

"Now.  my  brother,"  he  remarked  in 
the  course  of  a  dissertation  on  his  family, 
"is  just  the  opposite  of  me  in  every  re- 
spect.   Do  you  know  my  brother?" 

"No,"  the  debutante  replied  demurely, 
"but  I  should  like  to." — Lippincott's. 

"So  you  confess  that  the  unfortunate 
young  man  was  carried  to  the  pump,  and 
there  drenched  with  water?  Now,  Mr. 
Fresh,  what  part  did  you  take  in  this 
disagreeable  affair?"  Undergraduate 
(meekly)  :  "The  left  leg,  sir." 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  quick  and  apt 
quotations,  never  made  a  better  one  than 
when  in  answer  to  Lord  Tennyson's  re- 
mark that  his  first  smoke  in  the  morning 
was  the  one  most  enjoyed,  quoted,  "The 
earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  bards." 
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^1^^^  HERE  is  an  idea  abroad  among 
i  ^^  moral  people  that  they  should 
^  W  make  their  neighbors  good. 
^^^  One  person  I  have  to  make 
good  :  myself.  But  my  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bor is  much  more  nearly  expressed  by 
saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy — 
if  I  may.  In  his  own  Ufe,  then,  a  man  is 
not  to  expect  happiness,  only  to  profit  by 
it  gladly  when  it  shall  arise  ;  he  is  on  duty 
here ;  he  knows  not  how  or  why,  and 
does  not  need  to  know ;  he  know^s  not  for 
what  hire,  and  must  not  ask.  Somehow 
or  other,  though  he  does  not  know  what 
goodness  is,  he  must  try  to  be  good  ; 
somehow  or  other,  though  he  cannot  tell 
what  will  do  it,  he  must  try  to  give  happi- 
ness to  others. 
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The  past  month  has  been  one  of  po- 
litical harvest  in  the  California  field. 
The  seed  scattered  by  a  few  sowers  with 
souls  of  faith  has  brought  forth  many  a 
hundredfold.  Perhaps  the  first  public 
announcement  of  an  organized  purpose 
to  redeem  California  from  the  political 
domination  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  was  made  by  Mr.  Chester  H. 
Rowell  on  the  evening  of  May  22.  1907, 
in  his  address  before  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Conference  then  in  session  in 
Santa  Barbara.  No  one  who  heard  it 
could  forget  the  determination  so  forci- 
bly expressed  by  a  man  of  great  strength 
deeply  in  earnest.  He  stated  that  with- 
in a  few  days  there  had  been  organized 
among  a  few  editors  and  proprietors  of 
newspapers  a  movement  that  would 
surely  free  California  from  the  disgrace 
of  political  slavery.  When  it  would  ac- 
complish its  purpose  could  not  be  told, 
but  the  purpose  would  not  be  relin- 
quished, and  it  would  surely  succeed. 
He  spoke  with  thp  tone  of  a  prophet,  and 
far  sooner  than  could  have  been  reason- 
ably predicted  his  words  came  true,  for 
the  immediate  end  sought  was  the 
wresting  of  the  Republican  party  from 
bondage  to  the  political  bureau  of  the 
great  railroad. 

It  was  a  hapiiy  choice  of  names  that 
baptized  the  new  movement  as  tlic  Ijii- 
coln-Roosevelt  League,  and  it  is  good  to 
be  logically  committed  to  all  those  names 
stand  for.  Lincoln's  consecration  to 
princijile.  his  unswerving  integrity,  liis 
magnanimity  and  liis  faith — Roosevelt's 
tirm  gras]i  on  the  right  as  he  sees  it  an<l 
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his  fearless  championship  of  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  form  the  rally- 
ing ground  of  those  Avhose  devotion  to 
their  country  prompts  a  desire  to  fight 
for  it.  If  ever  a  campaign  was  made  on 
a  distinct  issue,  unequivocally  cutting  oft' 
any  possibility  of  retreat,  it  was  Hiram 
Johnson's  refreshing  defiance  of  the  po- 
litical powers  that  have  dominated  the 
state  for  half  a  century.  The  direct  pri- 
mary offered  the  opportunity  of  the  can- 
didacy of  a  really  independent,  bold  and 
aggressive  man,  and  the  people  have 
overwhelmingly  placed  him  in  nomina- 
tion, clearing  the  atmosphere  of  political 
malaria  and  permitting  a  resident  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  hold  up  his  head  in  self-respect 
and  to  feel  within  him  courage,  hope  and 
faith. 


This  evidence  of  moral  awakening  is 
one  of  an  encouraging  series  that  ,is 
variously  manifested.  The  victory  over 
grafters  in  many  cities,  the  defiance  of 
entrenched  political  power  protecting  the 
favored  few,  the  public  enthusiasm  in 
honoring  men  who  refuse  to  bow  down 
to  the  golden  calf  and  put  men  above 
money — all  bring  assurance  of  health  and 
strength,  and  furnish  proof  of  the  es- 
sential soundness  of  civilization. 

What  we  all  need  is  firm  conviction 
that  the  best  in  life  is  not  abundance  of 
material  possession,  not  arbitrary  power, 
or  undeserved  prosperity,  but  self- 
respect,  modest  content  and  rational  en- 
joyment of  all  that  experience  legiti- 
mately brings  to  us.  AVe  are  under  obli- 
gation to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
our  lives,  and  there  is  room  for  ambition 
and  a  clear  call  for  aspiration.  The 
normal  life  is  reasonably  selfish  and 
reasonably  helpful — the  abnormal  is  un- 
reasonable and  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  self-seeking  no  material  results  can 
counter-balance  the  loss  sustained  by  its 
failure  to  consider  the  rights  of  others. 


An  observing  visitor  of  the  Old  World 
recently  returned  greatly  impressed  with 
the  dilferent  estimates  placed  upon  the 
utterances  of  Roosevelt  by  the  various 
classes  of  men  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Almost  without  exception  the 
scholars  and  statesmen  regarded  his  ad- 
dresses as  consisting  of  platitudes,  and  as 
often  surprising  in  relation  to  the  what 
and  the  to  whom.  He  was  a  common 
man  saying  common  things  in  an  un- 
commonly strong  way,  and  they  could 
not  understand  him  or  the  interest  he 
aroused. 

On  the  other  hand  "the  people  heard 
him  gladly."  They  could  understand 
him,  and  they  recognized  their  own  con- 
clusions very  vigorously  and  concisely 
stated.  The  tremendous  earnestness  and 
virility  lifted  up  and  made  new  the  old 
verities  they  had  never  doubted.  These 
half-dead  truths  to  which  they  consented 
in  a  dull  and  ineffective  way  were  mady 
really  vital.  Whatever  else  the  ex-Presi- 
dent is  not,  he  is  a  re.nl  preacher.  He  is 
not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  reiterate  the 
old  verities.  There  are  no  new  truths. 
What  we  need  is  to  make  the  old  truth 
live.  It  lies  within  the  breasts  of  most 
of  us,  awaiting  the  awakening  that  corner 
from  the  spoken  word  or  the  impregnat- 
ing spirit  of  some  earnest,  consecrated 
soul.  Life  begets  life  and  the  strength  of 
Roosevelt  is  that  he  is  tremendously 
alive.  The  conclusion  of  the  observer 
was  that  the  common  man,  deeply  in 
earnest,  backed  by  great  moral  enthusi- 
asm, is  the  greatest  moving  force  in  life.. 


One  of  the  dangers  incident  to  vaca- 
tion experiences  is  that  habits,  estab- 
lished presumably  for  cause,  relaxed  for 
a  time  may  be  lost  in  the  process.  If 
they  are  loosely  held  it  is  very  easy  to 
disregard  the  feeble  call  they  make  and 
to  allow  them  to  permanently  lapse. 
Church-goino-    is    with    manv    not    more 
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than  an  occasional  practice,  not  related 
in  any  conscious  sense  to  life  as  an  es- 
sential duty.  It  ought  to  rest  on  a  firm 
basis  for  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  most 
of  us, — something  we  cannot  afford  to 
forego,  but  it  is  a  need  not  superficially 
obvious,  and  the  results  of  neglect  are 
rarely  felt.  The  body's  wants  are  quite 
insistent  and  appetite,  the  normal  call 
of  the  hungry,  calls  loudly  for  what  it 
wants. 

But  the  spirit  is  not  fed  through  in- 
stinctive action,  and  no  pangs  follow 
its  neglect.  It  is  apparently  very  com- 
fortable when  not  fed  at  all,  yet  its 
health  is  not  maintained  without  nutri- 
tion, and  its  development  and  gro^^i;h 
depend  on  laws  and  processes  analogous 
to  those  that  nurture  the  body.  For- 
tunately the  church  is  not  the  only 
source  of  sustenance,  but  it  ought  to  be 
one  source  and  it  may  be  that  we  are 
disposed  to  underrate  its  value  and  not 
credit  its  possibility  for  good.  There 
are  people  who  are  over-critical  and  be- 
cause of  something  they  do  not  like  in 
the  church  service,  or  in  the  minister's 
methods  or  manners,  stay  away,  to  their 
disadvantage. 

This  is  not  wise.  It  is  a  pretty  poor 
minister  that  cannot  do  a  man  some  good 
if  he  is  given  a  fair  chance,  and  com- 
monly all  that  is  needed  to  insure  results 
really  worth  while  is  a  disposition  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  op- 
portunities offered. 

We  need  to  be  deeply  impressed  of 
this  that  we  may  not  slip  out  of  our  old 
habit,  and  continue  or  confirm  the  pleas- 
ant experience  of  vacation,  rest  or  recrea- 
tion. The  world  is  a  very  beautiful 
place,  and  some  of  us  find  it  out  dur- 
ing vacation  days  and  find  ourselves 
with  an  inclination  to  overcome  Avhen 
duty  says :  "Church  has  reopened  and 
you  belong  there.'' 

And  then  we  need  to  feel  something 


more  than  a  realization  of  what  the 
church  may  do  for  us.  We  live  un- 
worthily if  we  live  only  to  ourselves. 
We  owe  something  to  the  church  for  its 
own  sake.  We  ought  to  recognize  what 
it  stands  for,  and  what  it  means  to  the 
community  which  it  serves.  It  is  to  each 
one  of  us  both  a  privilege  and  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  neither  is  to  be  neglected.  Its 
worth  consists  in  what  we  may  gain  from 
it  and  in  what  we  may  do  through  it.  It 
means  spiritual  awakening  and  growth, 
and  an  opportunity  for  service. 


It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  some 
of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  minis- 
terial office  that  we  may  be  reasonable  in 
our  expectations.  Let  the  critical  man 
put  himself  in  his  preacher's  place,  and 
fancy  the  results.  Putting  aside  the 
varied  and  exacting  duties  as  pastor, 
think  what  it  means  to  prepare  forty 
sermons  a  year — such  sermons  as  are 
expected  in  a  Unitarian  church.  The 
reading,  the  thinking,  the  feeling  in- 
volved, need  but  the  suggestion  to  im- 
press one  with  awe.  And  then  to  know 
what  one's  parishioners  most  need.  To 
give  them  what  they  want,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  probably  unwise,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible. 

How  unreasonable  it  is  for  each  one  of 
us  to  be  disappointed  or  disgruntled  if  we 
do  not  hear  the  kind  of  sermon  we  like, 
for  we  differ  so  widely  that  we  must  not 
expect  more  than  occasional  complete 
satisfaction. 

And  then  we  are  again  unrea.sonable 
when  we  expect  a  preacher  to  be  always 
at  his  best  and  to  send  us  home  with  a 
sense  of  being  stirred  to  the  depths  of 
our  being  with  some  presentation  of 
vital  religious  truth,  or  strengthened  in 
our  purpose  to  do  justly,  to  walk 
humbly  and  to  love  mercy.  No  man 
can  be  always  at  his  best.  Neither  can 
he  be  expected  to  give  each  one  of  his 
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hearers    the    especial    message    that    he 
either  wants  or  needs. 

The  pews  have  much  to  bear  from  the 
pulpit  sometimes,  but  let  us  not  forget 
Avhat  the  i)ulpit  bears  from  the  pews. 
Let  us  at  least  give  the  preacher  a 
chance.  Let  us  hear  him,  and  hear  him 
in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  sympathy,  and 
do  our  best  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  all 
good  works;  and  let  us  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  his  calling 
by  paying  him  at  least  decently  for  his 
services.  

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in 
the  natural  world  is  the  difficulties  re- 
sisted and  overcome  by  a  tree  in  its  strug- 
gle for  life.  On  the  very  summit  of  the 
Sentinel  Dome,  over  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  there  is  rooted  in  the  apparently 
solid  granite  a  lone  pine  of  two  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  not  tall,  as  its  strug- 
gle wdth  the  wind  and  snow  has  checked 
its  aspirations,  but  it  is  sturdy  and 
vigorous,  while  the  wonder  is  that 
it  ever  established  and  maintained  life 
at  all.  Where  it  gains  its  nourishment 
is  not  apparent.  Disintegrated  granite 
seems  a  hard  diet,  but  it  suffices,  for  the 
determined  tree  makes  the  best  of  the 
opportunities  offered.  Like  examples 
abound  w^herever  a  crevice  holds  any  soil 
whatever.  In  a  niche  of  El  Capitan, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the  val- 
ley's floor,  grows  a  tree  a  hundred  feet 
high.  A  strong  glass  shows  a  single  tree 
on  the  crest  of  Half  Dome.  Such  per- 
sistence is  significant,  and  it  enforces  a 
lesson  we  very  much  need. 

Reason  should  not  be  behind  instinct 
in  making  the  most  of  life.  "While  man 
is  less  rigidly  conditioned  and  may  mod- 
ify his  environment,  he,  too,  may  nour- 
ish his  life  by  using  to  the  full  whatever 
nutriment  is  offered.  Lincoln  has  been 
characterized  as  a  man  who  made  the 
most  of  his  life.  Perhaps  his  greatness 
consisted  mostly  in  that. 


We  are  inclined  to  blame  conditions 
and  circumstances  for  failures  that  re- 
sult from  our  lack  of  effort.  We  lack  in 
persistence,  we  resent  disparity  in  the 
distribution  of  talents,  we  blink  at  re- 
sponsibility and  are  slothful  and  trifling. 
Our  life  is  a  failure  from  lack  of  will. 

Who  are  we  to  complain  that  life  is 
hard,  or  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  better 
so  ?  Why  do  we  covet  other  opportuni- 
ties instead  of  doing  the  best  with  those 
we  have  ?  What  is  the  glory  of  life  but 
to  accept  it  with  such  satisfaction  as  we 
can  command,  to  enjoy  what  we  have  a 
right  to,  and  to  use  all  it  otters  for  its 
upbuilding  and  fulfillment.        C.  A.  M. 


On  the  threshold  of  another  season's 
activity  a  glance  over  the  field  of  action 
may  be  suggestive  if  not  inspiring. 

As  far  as  the  "orthodox"  churches  are 
concerned,  they  seem  fairly  well  satis- 
fied with  the  outlook,  especially  in  the 
foreign  field.  The  recent  Missionary 
Conference  at  Edinburgh  reached  the 
highest  mark  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
yet  attained.  Confidence  is  increased 
that  the  world  will  soon  accept  Christ 
according  to  the  "orthodox"  standards. 
Only  those  who  are  thoroughly  commit- 
ted to  the  propaganda  seem  to  share  this 
expectation. 

]Meanwhile  the  church  leaders  are  con- 
tinuing to  lament  the  lack  of  interest 
and  the  decline  in  moral  tone  at  home. 
Doubtless  the  coming  winter  season  will 
witness  many  attempts  at  "revivals," 
and  earnest  efforts  to  arouse  or  keep 
alive  the  zeal  of  members. 

Regarding  our  Unitarian  churches,  the 
outlook  seems  inviting,  though  there  are 
conditions  and  problems  that  "must  give 
us  pause." 

The  number  of  thinking,  progressive 
people  inclined  to  listen  to  our  message 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  demand  is 
for   a    "reasonable"   gospel — something 
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tliat,  while  appealing  to  the  best  in  men, 
does  no  violence  to  their  intelligence ; 
something  that  will  satisfy  the  inevit- 
able "spiritual"  hunger.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demand,  and  justify 
our  presence  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion f  For  as  yet  we  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  busy  arteries  of  human  life. 

What  kind  of  a  "gospel"  are  we  pre- 
pared to  offer  f  Have  we  "a  word  in  sea- 
son for  the  w^eary" — a  message  of  condo- 
lence for  the  sorrowing  and  a  note  of 
cheer  for  disheartened  or  despairing 
souls  ?  If  we  fail  to  respond  adequately, 
these  must  seek  elsewhere ;  and  they 
surely  will  if  we  fail  to  help  them.  But 
surely,  with  our  faith  in  "divine  Father- 
hood" and  our  fine  conception  of  the 
birthright  and  value  of  each  individual 
soul,  we  need  not  fail  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  all  these  and  bind  them  to  us  forever ! 

The  success  of  the  twentieth-century 
church  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  bring  home  to  men  the 
sense  of  a  divine  presence  active  in  this 
world.  The  inscription  on  the  Athenian 
altar  is  constantly  facing  us — "The  Un- 
known God."  Many  even  now  worship 
in  ignorance.  Can  we  make  him  intel- 
ligible to  them?  Not  only  so,  but  a  liv- 
ing real  presence  in  their  experience? 
Such  we  regard  as  the  supreme  task  of 
the  hour.  The  churches  that  succeed  in 
this  will  live  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  posterity.  No  other  body  seems  quite 
so  M-ell  prepared  to  do  this  for  the 
thoughtful  people  of  our  time,  as  our 
T'nitarian  churches. 

Yet  we  often  see  it  stated  and  hear  it 
i-emarked  that  we  are  failing  to  do  this 
great  work.  And  the  occasional  closing 
of  a  church  seems  to  lend  color  to  the 
accusation.  We  may  at  least  make  this 
charge  false  on  the  very  face  of  it.  A 
united  campaign  for  the  intensifying  of 
the  religious  life  of  our  churches  would 
bring  us  such  a  large  success  as  friend 


and  foe  alike  have  not  thought  to  be  pos- 
sible." Let  us  but  impart  our  confessed 
deep  sense  of  Divine  Immanence  to  the 
many  who  still  doubt,  and  yet  hunger  for 
it,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  gTeat  enlargement. 

In  emphasizing  these  things,  one  may 
be  criticised  by  some  as  overlooking  or 
underestimating  the  importance  of  the 
social  needs  and  conditions  of  the  times. 
We  are  not  forgetting  them,  but  have 
learned  long  ago  that  men  will  never  be- 
have to  each  other  as  brothers  should 
until  they  feel  the  thrill  of  divine  life. 
As  some  able  writers  have  shown,  the 
progress  of  society  has  rested  in  the  past 
ages  on  some  fundamental  beliefs,  chief 
of  which  has  been  the  presence  in  the 
world  and  in  human  life  of  a  supreme 
power — a  God  who  has  been  at  once 
man's  help  and  ideal,  as  well  as  his  in- 
spiration to  the  noblest  conduct.  Once 
this  divine  ideal  is  lost  or  surrendered, 
whence  do  we  expect  to  find  the  induce- 
ment to  the  highest  living?  Frederick 
Harrison  says,  in  the  worship  of  human- 
ity. Such  a  suggestion  is  not  new,  and 
has  been  tried  before  with  discouraging 
results.  To  socialize  men  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  make  them  religious,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  abolish  religion  as  a 
factor  in  our  civilization.  For  to  make 
men  conscious  of  a  divine  power  in  life 
is  to  prepare  them  ])oth  to  see  and  per- 
form their  duties  to  each  other.  We' 
hold,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  urgent 
we  "spiritualize,"  than  that  we  socialize, 
our  churches :  or,  rather,  that  we  seek 
to  deepen  the  religious  consciousness  in 
order  that  we  may  lead  men  more  readily 
to  perform  all  their  social  obligations. 

Some,  becoming  discouraged  over  the 
l)urely  spiritual  outlook,  have  turned  to 
socialism  as  furnishing  a  better  and  more 
hopeful  field  for  labor.  We  think  it  is 
safer  and  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  primary 
function  of  the  church,  viz.,  developing 
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the  divine  in  the  life  of  man ;  for  with- 
out that  all  social  reforms  and  remedies 
are  hopeless  and  useless. 

We  do  not  write  this  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, but  rather  as  an  appeal  to  our 
churches  not  to  allow  the  present  wave 
of  social  propaganda  to  carry  them  away 
from  the  chief  ministry  of  all  such 
bodies  in  every  age — a  freer  and  fuller 
fellowship  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  which  alone  fits  us  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "Golden  Rule."  Surely,  we 
can  extend  a  friendly  hand  toward  every 
movement  for  social  betterment,  with- 
out losing  our  poise  as  the  ministers  of  a 
larger  religion  that  is  seeking  to  elevate 
the  whole  life  of  man  and  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  T.  C. 


Vatican.  Would  you  be  anchored  to  the 
Past?  Anchor  there,  it  is  the  Past 
strangely  perpetuating  itself  in  the  pres- 
ent. Would  you  retreat  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages?  This  is  not 
difficult,  for  here  is  Ancient  Night  dis- 
puting the  Dawn. 


Briefs — Spain  and  the  Vatican. 

It  is  hard  to  repress  a  certain  admira- 
tion for  the  determined  resistance  with 
which  the  Vatican  everywhere  opposes 
the  modern  spirit.  France  or  Germany, 
Italy  or  Spain,  Europe  or  America,  it 
matters  not,  the  time-spirit  is  confronted 
by  one  implacable  foe, — the  Vatican. 
Other  institutions  change.  Even  the 
most  rigid  churches  revise  their  creeds, 
compelled  thereto  by  irresistible  prog- 
ress. But  the  throne  by  the  Tiber  suf- 
fers no  change.  All  that  it  ever  claimed 
it  claims  to-day.  Supremacy  of  the 
Pope  within  the  church,  supremacy  of 
the  church  within  the  state,  the  denial 
of  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  speech,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Vatican  program  as  in  the  days  of 
Plildebrande.  Here  is  a  "stand-patism" 
worth  while.  Our  politicians  calling 
for  the  good  old  ways  of  yesterday 
are  quite  ridiculous.  If  in  the  midst 
of  a  changing  world  the  soul  longs 
for  something  that  never  changes,  that 
stands  in  the  current  of  the  ages  like  a 
rock  in  a  running  stream,  that  some- 
thing  is   at   hand, — the   church   of   the 


What,  then,  is  the  matter  in  Spain? 
First,  somebody  blundered  when  a  few 
months  ago  that  noble  teacher.  Prof. 
Francisco  Ferrer,  was  condemned  to 
death  with  hardly  the  pretence  of  a  fair 
trial.  For  once  the  astute  Jesuit  hand 
reached  too  far.  That  this  good  man 
should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  for 
the  crime  of  establishing  the  first  free 
schools  in  Spain,  this  being  the  real  head 
and  front  of  his  offending,  was  too  much 
even  for  a  population  drugged  for  cen- 
turies with  the  absolutism  of  the  Vat- 
ican. In  honest,  human  indignation  a 
liberal  ministry  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Spanish  affairs.  And  just  what  has  this 
liberal  ministry  attempted  to  do  that  the 
powers  at  Rome  should  so  fill  our  ears 
with  lamentation?  Just  what?  It  is 
best  to  be  clear. 

For  the  sake,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  peasants  of  Spain  almost  solidly 
Catholic,  the  government  proposes  to 
limit  the  number  of  religious  houses,  and 
to  regulate  those  permitted  by  law.  And 
this,  because  these  houses  M^hich  pay  no 
taxes,  and  which  are  often  centers  of 
industry,  limit  the  resources  and  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  poor  people  of  Spain. 
They  are  not  in  the  true  sense  religious 
houses  at  all,  but  industrial  monopolies 
operated  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Hence  the  loud  wailing  about  the 
attack  on  "Mother  Church." 

What  else  does  this  wicked  govern- 
ment propose  to  do?  Secure  to  the  va- 
rious Protestant  bodies  in  Spain  equal 
rights  to  pu])1icity  with  ancient  eccle- 
siasticism.       That's    all.       Hereafter    a 
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Methodist  chapel  need  not  go  unmarked 
or  nnnnmbered.  It  may  write  the  word 
Methodist,  or  the  Spanish  equivalent 
thereto,  across  its  front  unabashed  and 
unintimidated.  And  for  this  "wiggle," 
so  to  speak,  in  the  direction  of  modern 
ideas,  all  Spain  is  in  an  uproar. 

The  Twentieth  Centurv?  Xo,  not  in 
the  land  of  Cervantes.  Nor  in  any  land 
where  the  Vatican  rules.  The  gifted 
orator  was  right  when  he  said  that  "the 
church  had  reduced  Spain  to  a  guitar 
and  Italy  to  a  hand-organ,"  and  if  one 
might  add  to  so  good  and  ju.st  a  state- 
ment. I  would  say,  "and  Ireland  to  a 
harp  with  broken  strings."' 


Doulitiess  this  has  for  us  no  direct 
interest.  We  live  in  free  America.  The 
first  article  of  our  creed  is  that  "God 
takes  care  of  children,  fools,  and  the 
United  States."  Yet  it  may  be  well  to 
ponder  upon  one  fact, — huge,  palpable, 
monstrous.  Only  one  organization  call- 
ing itself  religious  in  all  the  land  has 
the  power  to  mass  votes,  bargain  votes, 
deliver  votes,  and  that  organization  is 
ruled  by  the  Vatican.  Hold!  there  is 
one  other, — the  church  of  Brigham 
Young.  And,  sad  to  relate,  absolutism 
in  religion  works  the  same  mischief  in 
politics  whether  that  absolutism  be 
called  Catholic  or  IMormon.  Any  church 
which  can  promise  votes  in  a  close  elec- 
tion )iioij  hold  the  balance  of  power  to 
such  ends  as  it  Avould  serve,  and  the 
ends  sought  by  such  a  church  are  antago- 
nistic to  that  separation  of  religion  and 
politics  which  we  hold  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  freedom. 

If  there  be  three  millions  of  voters  in 
the  United  States,  wielding  the  full 
powers  of  citizenship,  subject  to  possible 
priestly  direction,  it  is  time  to  awake  out 
of  our  sleep ;  time  to  remember  that 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
ertv."     Surelv  it   is  time  to  strengthen 


all  institutions  and  forces  that  endeavor 
to  maintain  that  dearly  purchased  free- 
dom which,  having  enjoyed  so  long,  we 
are  tempted  to  undervalue. 

Was  Heinrich  Heine  right  in  saying 
"Love  of  liberty  is  a  plant  of  dungeon 
growth?"  Must  the  people  suffer  the 
loss  of  liberty  ere  they  come  again  to 
love  it  ?  ]\Iy  optimistic  heart  says  not, 
my  pessimistic  head  says — ? 

W.  D.  S. 
*    *    * 

Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  of  Woodland  is 
nearly  as  good  at  tramping  as  at  preach- 
ing or  Avriting.  During  his  vacation  he 
walked  from  Woodland  to-  Bartlett 
Springs,  to  Point  Arena  and  down  the 
coast  to  San  Francisco — more  than  200 
miles. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  will 
give  a  reception  to  Rev.  Florence  Buck 
and  Rev.  ]\Iarian  Murdock  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  12th.  It  is  a  rare 
circumstance  to  catch  two  women  preach- 
ers of  the  Unitarian  faith  at  one  time. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  is  improving,  but 
as  an  assurance  against  too  soon  engag- 
ing in  active  life  that  might  be  ill  ad- 
vised,* he  sails  for  Japan,  with  Mrs.  Reed, 
on  Sept.  20th,  to  return  in  December. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, at  the  unanimous  reciuest  of  the 
trustees  and  congregation,  has  with- 
drawn his  resignation,  and  with  renewed 
vigor  has  entered  upon  a  new  year  of 
church  work. 

Unitarian  women  in  Los  Angeles  are 
long  lived.  ^Madame  Elizabelh  Foard, 
long  an  active  worker  in  the  church  now 
mini.stered  to  by  Rev.  E.  'SI.  S.  Iloduin. 
and  residing  with  her  niece.  Miss  ]Mar- 
garet  Fette,  entertained  on  August  16th 
a  number  of  friends  who  gathered  to  cel- 
ebrate with  her  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  her  l)irth. 

Rev.  Florence  Buck  is  temporarily 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Pah)  Alto 
church  during  the  convalescence  of  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed.  Tliis  kindly  act  is 
Avarmly  appreciated   l)y   ^Ir.   Reed,   and 
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no  doubt  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Anyone  who  can  preach  mnst  like  to, 
and  the  Palo  Alto  people  are  not  of  the 
kind  that  are  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
staying  at  home. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Fresno  church 
will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  that  the  first  services  will  be 
held  by  October  1st.  The  congregation 
is  reported  as  large  and  growing,  and  it 
is  expected  that  with  a  church  building 
of  its  own  and  such  a  minister  as  Rev. 
Thomas  Clayton  it  will  become  a  power 
for  good  in  that  thriving  community. 

Rev.  C.  Augustus  Turner  has  begun 
his  work  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  has  shown 
his  purpose  to  make  his  ministry  help- 
ful by  organizing  a  physical  culture  club 
for  the  boys  of  the  town. 

The  Santa  Ana  church  resumed  serv- 
ices on  August  28th.  For  four  weeks 
the  services  will  be  held  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  the  evening,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  vacation  will  be  extended  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
]\Iinistry  reopens  with  an  increased  at- 
tendance ancl  good  prospects  generally. 
Dr.  William  Sachens  Morgan,  Ph.  D., 
Yale,  will  occupy  the  chair  of  Systematic 
Theology  during  the  year.  Formerly  a 
Baptist  preacher,  he  became  affiliated 
with  our  denomination  ten  years  ago. 
He  is  an  experienced  teacher. 

Rev.  John  Howlancl  Lathrop  began  a 
new  year  at  the  Unitarian  church, 
Berkeley,  on  August  14th.  delivering  a 
sermon  on  "The  Church  in  Relation  to 
Social  Problems"  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
was  also  renewed  under  a  new  superin- 
tendent. The  first  meeting  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Club  for  the  year  was  held  Sunday 
evening,  August  28th.  .  The  church  looks 
forward  to  a  year  of  active  work. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Beringer,  editor  of  the 
Oi^erland  Monthly  and  a  resident  of 
Alameda,  who  recently  spent  four 
months  in  Mexico,  entertained  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  Alameda  by  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  August  17th.  giving  a 
graphic  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
the  conclusions  he  had  reached.     He  de- 


nied the  statements  of  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican magazines  that  Mexico  is  a  bar- 
bar<ms  country.  Mr.  Beringer  predicts 
that  in  fifty  years  Mexico  will  be  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  mills  are  owned  by 
foreigners.  The  Americans  own  and 
control  one  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  mining  industry,  ^liile  the 
French  own  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  dry  goods  business. 

The  members  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Pomona  have  accepted  the 
services  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Clare- 
mont,  who  offers  to  serve  the  congrega- 
tion as  regular  pastor  without  remunera- 
tion, Avith  the  understanding  that  an  as- 
sistant pastor  be  engaged  for  routine 
pastoral  work.  The  Unitarians  have 
therefore  called  P.  M.  McReynolds,  of 
Redlands,  to  fill  the  latter  place.  Serv- 
ices at  the  church  w^ill  be  resumed  Sun- 
day, September  18th,  and  continued 
Sunday  morning  and  evenings  there- 
after. 

It  is  hoped  by  organized  labor  that 
the  clergy  of  San  Francisco  will  observe 
Labor  Sunday  by  addresses  which  will 
appeal  to  trade  unionists.  In  the  East 
this  day  is  generally'  given  over  by  the 
churches  to  sermons  on  labor  subjects. 
The  labor  council  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  clergy  on  the 
subject.  The  only  clergyman  so  far  who 
has  notified  the  labor  council  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  observe  Labor  Sunday  is  Rev. 
Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt,  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church.  In  his  com- 
nninication  on  the  subject  to  the  council 
he  said :  "As  the  labor  movement  is.  in 
a  great  measure,  a  religious  one,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  preach  a  sermon  on  labor 
topics." — San  Francisco  Call. 

Rabbi  Meyer,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Temple  Emanu-El,  addressed  the  Ala- 
meda I'nitarian  Club  on  August  31st. 
speaking  of  the  white  slave  traffic,  a 
subject  to  which  he  has  given  earnest 
study,  enabling  him  to  know  actual  con- 
ditions. He  places  much  l)lame  for  de- 
plorable moral  conditions  on  the  low 
wages  paid  young  girls.  He  severely 
censured  department  stores.  Declaring 
that  the  average  wage  paid  girl  clerks 
was  but  $5  a  week,  the  lecturer  said  that 
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if  owners  of  big  stores  w(.)uld  give  less 
to  charity  and  build  fewer  summer 
homes  for  their  help  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in,  and  use  this  money  in  paying 
an  adequate  wage,  that  they  would  be 
doing  much  more  for  humanity  and  the 
girls  they  employ  than  they  are  now 
doing. 

*    #    * 

ContributfD. 
Strike  Out. 

By  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker. 

"Eemember  them  that  are  in  bouds,  as  bound 
with  them."  Hebrews  xiii:3. 

At  best  we  are  all  within  walls.  We 
cannot  go  far  in  life  without  finding  this 
out.  In  this  wide  world  if  we  could 
travel  east  or  west  steadily  in  a  straight 
line,  in  time  we  would  come  back  to  the 
point  from  which  w^e  started.  However, 
as  the  earth  is  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  straight  line ;  there  are  great  obsta- 
cles in  our  w^ay.  Now  we  are  turned 
aside  by  mountains  of  difficulties  which 
rise  directly  before  us  and  we  must  do 
hard  climbing,  tedious  hammering  or 
endure  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  get  over, 
through  or  around  them. 

Again,  we  stand  upon  the  shore  of  a 
vast  ocean,  the  sea  of  life.  Into  its 
waters  we  confidently  strike  out,  the 
strong  waves  toss  our  frail  bodies,  our 
strength  fails  and  we  must  turn  back  or 
perish.  We  made  the  wrong  start,  we 
did  not  know  what  was  before  us.  Now 
we  know  we  cannot  cross  the  deep  alone ; 
w^e  must  work  with  those  about  us,  for 
their  sake  and  our  own,  to  build  the  ship 
of  character  to  carry  us  over.  And  we 
must  look  to  the  God  who  made  us  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  with  us  all  the 
way.  Contrary  winds  will  blow,  storms 
will  rise  and  angry  weaves  will  threaten 
to  destroy  us;  time  and  again  we  shall 
be  driven  from  our  couise,  yet  if  the 
boat  be  honestly  made  we  need  not  fear. 
In  conscience  we  have  a  compass  w^hich 
always  points  to  what  is  right,  and  in 
that  guidance  we  may  confidently  strike 
out. 

No  matter  what  obstacles  may  rise 
the  full  tide  never  stays  in  all  its  course, 
but  silently  with  fluid  steps  follows  the 
compelling  call.  Stoi-m-liound.  bar- 
bound,   quarantined   ships   chafe   at   an- 


chor, but  their  destination  is  unchanged ; 
they  wait  only  for  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo.  Life  with  its  full  flowing 
calls  to  us  to  break  enslaving  bonds  and 
strike  out.  We  are  here  to  make  the 
most  of  ourselves.  We  must  stand  upon 
our  feet  like  men  and  face  all  that  would 
drag  us  down.  We  cannot  be  efficient  in 
the  great  tasks  unless  we  are  first  faith- 
ful in  the  things  of  commonplace.  We 
cannot  sail  the  blue  unless  we  stand 
ready  to  cross  out  when  the  full  tide  of 
the  sea  calls  to  its  own. 


Elizabeth  Boynton  Gladding. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  last  May  there 
entered  into  rest  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Boynton  Gladding,  born  in  Sau'gus, 
Mass.,  December  5,  1817.  She  was  a 
w'oman  of  ciuiet  and  unostentatious 
taste,  strong  in  domestic  virtue  and  in- 
terested in  the  best  of  all  things.  She 
was  modest  and  retiring,  but  a  staunch 
and  loving  friend  and  of  ability  in  many 
w^ays  that  would  be  unsuspected  by  those 
who  did  not  know  her  well.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  her  church  and  con- 
stant in  attendance  until  the  weight  of 
years  made  it  impossible.  She  united 
with  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  in  1838,  and  be- 
came attached  to  Dr.  Hall.  Coming  to 
California,  she  became  an  attendant  at 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  deeply  appreciated  Dr.  Steb- 
bins,  who  in  turn  admired  her  gentle- 
ness and  modest  worth.  For  many 
years  .she  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work,  where  she 
found  many  congenial  friends. 

She  was  possessed  of  fine  and  deep 
poetic  feeling,  and  after  she  had  passed 
her  ninetieth  year  she  wrote  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  prayer,  which  was  most 
sympathetically  read  at  her  funeral  by 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt : 

EVENING   PRAYER. 

Tliiiiiks,  for  thy  kindly  care. 
Thanks  for  thy  keeping, — 

Thou  who  art  everywhere. 
Wliose  eyes  are  unsleeping. 

To  us  through  the  silent  night 

Thy  watch  Ix^  gi\en ; 
Bring  us  to  morning  light 

Here,  or  in  heaven. 
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George  Lovell  Gary. 

When  Horace  Mann,  the  ^reat  edu- 
cator, consumed  by  his  unstinted  toils 
and  sacrifices  for  Antioeh  College,  found 
that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  more  on 
earth  and  was  sending  affectionate  mes- 
sages to  the  absent,  prominent  among 
those  he  remembered  was  Prof.  Gary. 
"Dear  Gary  ! — Solid,  steadfast,  well-bal- 
anced, always  wise,  always  right,  always 
firm — tell  him  how  much  I  loved  him !" 
And  again  he  murmured,  "Good,  reli- 
able, judicious,  firm,  gentle,  beautiful 
Mr.  Gary!" 

Prof.  Gary  was  then  (1859)  in  his 
30th  year,  filling  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Yellow  Springs,  and  Pres. 
Mann's  most  appreciative  co-operator 
and  counselor.  "He  never  needed  to  be 
told  what  were  the  peculiar  requisites 
of  a  professor  in  an  institution  founded 
on  the  plan  of  educating  young  men  and 
women  together.  His  presence  created 
order;  his  manners  precluded  opposition 
and  inspired  the  right  sentiment  for  the 
occasion  without  word  of  remonstrance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  his  value 
to  Mr.  Mann  or  to  the  institution.'"* 

In  1862  he  became  professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  in  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  and  in  1892  its  presi- 
dent, retiring  ten  years  later  by  reason  of 
waning  strength,  but  maintaining  an 
active  interest  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  local  church  until  he  came  to  his 
grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
Cometh  in  in  its  season.  And  through  all 
these  years  he  kept  on  quietly  .justifying 
the  high  esteem  and  warm  affection  in 
which  he  had  been  held  by  the  President 
of  Antioeh.  Accurate  and  faithful  in 
scholarship,  clear  in  thought  and  state- 
ment, he  seemed  utterly  forgetful  of  self 
in  his  unobtrusive  readiness  to  serve 
others:  and  so  mild  and  unassuming  were 
his  ways  that  one  hardly  suspected,  on 
first  acouaintance,  what  vital  and  dy- 
namic efficiency,  what  complete  devotion 
to  the  highest,  lived  within  that  gentle 
presence — but  if  privileged  to  become  his 
pupil,  one  soon  began  to  know,  revere 
and  love,  until  at  last  the  man  himself 
stood  installed  in  your  regard  as  prac- 
ticallv  and  par  excellence  The  School. 


*Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  liis  wife,  p.  552. 


How  important  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Meadville  Theological  School  has 
been  Dr.  Gary's  life  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury is  gratefully  testified  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  the 
day  of  his  death. 

"For  forty-eight  years  he  has  faithfully 
served  the  school  as  professor,  president, 
and  trustee.  He  came  to  it  when  its  re- 
sources were  small  and  its  teachers  were 
few.  During  the  first  year  of  his  service 
he  was  one  of  only  two  resident  profes- 
sors. But  he  represented  from  the  be- 
ginning a  high  ideal  of  theological 
scholarship,  and  worked  with  ability  and 
singleness  of  purpose  to  make  his  ideal 
that  of  the  school.  As  professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  he  began  to  apply 
modern  principles  of  interpretation  to 
the  New  Testament  books  at  a  time  when 
the  validity  of  these  principles  was  not 
recognized  in  any  school  of  theology  in 
America.  But  he  lived  to  see  the  meth- 
ods of  the  higher  criticism  indicated  by 
the  scholarships  of  the  world  adopted  in 
many  theological  institutions  East  and 
West.  As  a  teacher  he  endeared  himself 
to  successive  generations  of  students  by 
his  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  In  him  thoroughness  of  scholar- 
ship was  combined  with  a  capacity  for 
lucid  statement  and  successful  imparta- 
tion  of  knowledge  to  others.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator he  was  sagacious,  prudent, 
and  patient.  Attending  with  absolute 
fidelity  the  meetings  of  this  board  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  showed  on  these 
occasions  a  wisdom  which  was  born  of 
long  experience  and  a  readiness  to  render 
any  possilile  service  to  the  school  he 
loved." 

At  the  simple  home  funeral.  July  1st, 
reported  in  the  Tribuue-FppiihJicau, 
President  Southworth  spoke  of  his  own 
impressions  of  Dr.  Gary,  and  said  he 
would  select  two — and  the  first  would  be 
his  great  modesty.  Dr.  Gary  was  always 
most  generous  and  considerate.  "I  could 
not  but  notice  how  distinctly  his  own  per- 
sonality was  divorced  in  all  his  work.  All 
selfishness  was  cut  out.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment was  he  thinking  of  self.  It  has 
never  been  mv  fortune  to  know  a  man  of 
finer  or  more  self-effacins-  modesty. 

"My  second  thought  of  liim  would  be  of 
his  great  optimism.  His  life  seemed  to 
have  been  founded  in  deep  and  abiding 
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faith.  He  was  not  only  a  settled  theo- 
logian, but  he  had  a  deep  piety  of  the 
heart,  a  piety  which  did  not  appear  on 
the  surface,  and  in  this  appeared  a  faith 
in  the  power  of  goodness — faith  in  young 
men,  and  at  four-score  years  of  age  he 
was  still  a  young  man  himself.  His  abil- 
ity to  sink  self  and  personal  aims  in  great 
ideals  was  wonderful.  After  nearly  fifty 
years  with  young  men  he  seemed  still  to 
have  retained  the  optimism  of  youth. 

"Now  the  grief  that  comes  to  us  is  a 
personal  grief,  because  he  has  been  taken 
away.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  that  such 
a  life  has  been  among  us.  The  life  of  the 
community  has  been  made  better  by  his 
presence." 

Dr.  Mason  of  Pittsburg  bore  witness  to 
the  worth  of  his  teacher,  his  friend,  and 
spiritual  father.  "I  would  like,"  said  Dr. 
Mason,  "to  have  my  few  words  regarded 
not  for  myself,  but  for  the  great  com- 
pany of  men  scattered  all  over  the  world 
who  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Gary.  He  was  more  than  teacher  to  the 
young  men  who  came  here  through  these 
long  years.  He  was  their  hero,  and  justly 
so ;  for  did  they  not  know  him  as  the  first 
teacher  of  religious  faith  in  any  irLstitu- 
tion  of  the  land? 

"In  spite  of  his  great  scholarship,  there 
was  never  any  condescension  among  us; 
but  we  were  all  as  common  students,  pur- 
suing the  great  things  of  life.  Dr.  Gary 
was  not  only  master  of  the  subjects,  but 
of  our  needs.  He  revealed  the  student  to 
himself.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  hon- 
esty, courage,  gentleness,  purity,  rever- 
ence,— these  were  all  possessions  of  his : 
they  animated  the  whole  fibre  of  his  be- 
ing. He  has  been  for  me  the  embodiment 
of  the  Christ  life,  he  has  been  the  Ghrist 
ideal.  He  is  still  present  with  all  his 
students:  in  all  their  lives  Professor  Gary 
speaks  and  always  will  speak." 

N.  E.  B. 


EXORCISED. 


Spied  a  bit  of  care  to-day. 

Looked  as  black  as  anything; 
But,  as  he  came  up  the  way, 

I  began  to  sing 
Songs  and  trills  tliat  thrilled  with  glee, 

Songs  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  dawn. 
Then  I  peeped  out  warily — 

Mr.  Care  had  gone! 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


In  the  Sierras. 

By  Chas.  A.  Murdock. 

Belated  vacations  perhaps  gain  more 
than  they  lose,  and  in  the  sum  total  at 
least  hold  their  own.  It  is  one  advan- 
tage of  being  well  distributed  that  op- 
portunities increase.  In  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  salaryless  editor,  extensive  or 
expensive  trips  are  unthinkable ;  that 
his  calling  aifords  necessities  but  a 
scant  allowance  of  luxuries,  leaves  recre- 
ation in  the  Sierras  out  of  the  question, 
but  that  by  the  accidents  of  politics  he 
happens  to  be  a  nominal  supervisor, 
certain  privileges,  disguised  attractively 
as  duties,  prove  too  alluring  to  resist. 

The  city  has  an  option  on  certain  re- 
mote lands  supposed  to  be  of  great  value 
for  water  and  power,  and  no  one  wants 
to  buy  a  pig  of  that  size  in  a  poke,  so 
it  was  ordained  that  the  city  fathers 
with  their  engineer  and  various  clerks 
and  functionaries  entitled  to  a  vacation 
and  desiring  information  (or  vice  versa) 
should  visit  the  lands  proposed  to  be 
acquired. 

Two  years  ago  the  supervisors  in- 
spected the  dam-sites  at  Eleanor  and 
Hetch-Hetchy,  but  gained  little  idea  of 
the  intervening  countrj^  and  the  route 
of  the  water  on  its  way  to  the  city. 
This  year  the  trip  was  more  thoroughly 
planned  and  the  result  was  satisfactory, 
both  in  the  end  attained  and  in  the  inci- 
dental process. 

On  the  morning  of  August  17th  the 
party  of  seventeen  might  have  been  seen, 
and  in  fact  were  seen,  disembarking 
from  the  Stockton  boat,  followed  by  four 
fine  municipal  automobiles.  When  the 
men  and  the  machines  were  satisfactorily 
supplied  with  fuel  and  the  outfit  was 
appropriately  photographed,  the  proces- 
sion started  mounta inward.  For  some 
time  the  good  roads,  fairly  well  watered, 
passed  over  level,  fruitful  countiy,  with 
comfortable  homes.  Then  came  gently 
rolling  land  and  soon  the  foothills,  with 
gravelly  soil  and  .scattered  pines.  A  few 
orchards  and  ranches  were  passed,  but 
not  much  that  wa.s  really  attractive. 
Then  we  reached  the  scenes  of  early-day 
mining  and  half-deserted  towns  known 
in  Bret  Harte  and  the  days  of  gold. 
Knight's  Ferry  became    a    memory  in- 
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stead  of  a  name.  Chinese  Camp,  once 
harboring  thousands,  is  now  a  handful 
of  houses  and  a  few  lonely  stores  and 
saloons.  It  had  cast  sixty-five  votes  a 
few  days  before. 

Then  came  a  strata  of  mills  and  mines, 
mostly  deserted,  a  few  opera t in o-  suffi- 
ciently to  discolor  with  the  crushed  min- 
eral, the  streams  flowing  by.  Soon  we 
reached  the  Tuolumne  with  clear,  pellu- 
cid water  in  limited  quantities,  for  the 
snow  w\as  not  very  plentiful  last  winter 
and  it  melted  early. 

Following  its  banks  for  a  time,  the 
road  turned  to  climb  a  hill  that  sharply 
tested  the  automobiles,  l)ut  they  proved 
equal  to  the  task,  and  well  along  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  "Priests,"  a  favor- 
ite roadhouse  of  the  early  stage  line  to 
the  Yosemite.  Here  a  good  dinner  was 
enjoyed,  the  machines  were  overhauled, 
and  on  we  went.  Then  Big  Oak  Flat,  a 
mining  town  of  some  importance,  was 
passed,  and  a  few  miles  further  Grove- 
land,  where  a  quite  active  community 
turned  out  en  masse  to  welcome  the  dis- 
tinguished travelers.  The  day's  work 
Avas  done  and  the  citizens  showed  a  pa- 
thetic interest  which  testified  to  how 
little  ordinarily  happened.  The  shades 
of  night  were  well  down  when  Hamil- 
ton's was  reached — a  stopping-place  once 
well  known,  but  now  off  the  line  of 
travel.  Here  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained and  slept  soundly  after  a  full 
day's  exercise.  In  the  memory  of  all, 
perhaps  the  abundance  of  fried  chicken 
for  breakfast  stands  out  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature.  A  few  will  always 
remember  it  as  the  spot  where  for  the 
first  time  they  found  themselves  aboard 
a  horse,  and  no  kind  chronicler  would 
refer  to  which  side  of  the  animal  they 
selected  for  the  ascent.  The  munici- 
pally chartered  pack-train,  with  cooks 
and  supplies  for  man  and  beast,  num- 
bered over  sixty  animals,  and  chapare- 
jos  and  cowboys,  real  and  near,  were 
numerous. 

The  ride  to  the  rim  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Tuolumne  was  short.  The  new  ' 
trail  was  not  sufficiently  settled  to  be 
safe  for  the  sharp  descents,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  the  horses  and 
mules  were  turned  loose  and  the  com- 
pany dropped  down  the  mountainside 
on  foot.     The  lovelv  stream    of    water 


running  between  mountainous,  wooded 
banks  was  followed  up  for  many  miles. 

About  midday  a  charming  spot  for 
luncheon  was  found,  where  Corral  Creek 
tumbles  in  a  fine  cascade  on  its  way  to 
the  river.  Here  the  official  photographer 
again  plied  his  office,  with  results  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
when  the  mouth  of  Eleanor  Creek  was 
reached  many  found  a  deep  basin  very 
attractive  and  enjoyed  a  good  swim. 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  bank  of 
Eleanor  was  followed  to  the  first  camping 
place,  Plum  Flat,  an  attractive  clearing, 
where  wild  plums  have  been  augmented 
by  fruit  and  vegetables.  Here,  after 
a  good  dinner  served  in  the  open  by 
the  municipal  cooks,  the  municipal  sleep- 
ing-bags were  distributed,  and  soft  and 
level  spots  were  sought  for  their  spread- 
ing. The  seasoned  campers  were  happy 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury.  Some  who 
for  the  first  time  reposed  upon  the 
breast  of  Mother  Earth  failed  to  find 
her  charm.  One  father  awoke  in  the 
morning,  sat  up  promptly,  pointed  his 
hand  dramatically  to  the  zenith,  and 
said,  "Never  again !"  But  he  lived  to 
revel  in  the  open-air  caravansary,  and 
came  home  a  tougher  and  a  wiser  man. 

A  ride  of  fifteen  miles  through  a  finely 
wooded  country  brought  us  to  the 
Eleanor  dam-site  and  the  municipal 
camp,  where  general  preparations  are 
being  made  and  run-of¥  records  are  be- 
ing taken.  In  a  comfortable  log  house 
two  assistants  to  the  engineer  spent  the 
winter,  keeping  records  of  rainfall,  etc. 

While  in  camp  here,  Lake  Eleanor,  a 
mile  distant,  was  visited  and  enjoyed  in 
various  ways,  and  those  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  main  purpose  of  the  trip 
rode  over  into  the  Cherry  Creek  water- 
shed and  inspected  the  sites  and  rights 
whose  purchase  is  contemplated.  Satur- 
day morning  we  left  Lake  Eleanor  and 
climbed  the  steep  ridge  separating  its 
watershed  from  that  of  the  Tuolumne. 
From  Eleanor  to  Hetch-Hetchy  as  the 
crow  would  fly,  if  {here  was  a  crow  and 
he  wanted  to  fly,  is  five  miles.  As  mules 
crawl  and  men  climb  it  takes  five  hours. 
But  it  is  worth  it. 

Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  is  about  half  as 
large  as  Yosemite  and  almost  as  beauti- 
ful. Early  in  the  si^ason  the  mosquitoes 
make    life    miserable,    but    as    late    as 
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August  the  swampy  land  is  pretty  well 
dried  up  and  they  are  few.  The  Tuol- 
umne tumbles  in  less  effectively  than 
the  Merced  enters  Yosemite.  Instead  of 
two  falls  of  900  feet,  there  is  one  of 
twenty  or  so.  The  Wampaua,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Yosemite  falls,  is  not  so 
high  nor  so  picturesque  but  is  more  in- 
dustrious, and  apparently  takes  no  va- 
cation. Kolano  is  a  noble  knob,  but  not 
quite  a,s  imposing  as  Sentinel  Rock. 

We  camped  in  the  valley  two  days 
and  found  it  very  delightful.  The  dam- 
site  is  not  surpassed.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  said,  can  so  large  a  body  of 
water  be  impounded  so  securely  at  so 
small  an  expense.  It  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  the  opposition  to  its  use 
has  been,  in  general,  so  bitter  and  so 
unfair.  No  one  can  see  it  without  being 
impressed  with  its  beauty,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural that  those  who  love  it  should  pro- 
test against  its  being  used  to  store  a 
Avater  supply  unless  it  is  greatly  needed. 
But  the  right  to  use  it  when  it  shall 
be  needed  clearly  belongs  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  the  natural  reservoir  for 
the  great  city  that  is  to  be.  Believing 
it  to  be  our  natural  right,  we  have 
sought  to  make  it  legally  ours.  We  have 
purchased  all  the  floor  of  the  valley  that 
the  government  has  sold  or  will  sell,  and 
have  been  accorded  the  right  to  use  it 
when  it  shall  be  needed,  on  the  condi- 
tioft  that  we  first  develop  Lake  Eleanor 
to  its  full  capacity.  It  is  not  fair  to 
claim  that  to  use  the  water  of  the 
Tuolumne  for  its  highest  purpose — 
human  consumption — will  result  in  re- 
moving a  large  part  of  the  park  from 
the  domain  available  for  visitors, 
b  The  magnificent  lake  to  be  formed 
Avould  largely,  if  not  wholly,  atone  for 
the  loss  of  the  valley  floor,  which  never 
has  been  much  used  for  camping  pur- 
poses, and  from  its  inaccessibility  and 
other  causes  would  never  be  largely  used. 
No  one  who  heard  Professor  ]\Iarx,  of 
Stanford,  give  the  actual  number  of 
people  per  square  mile  permanently  re- 
siding on  the  watersheds  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  could 
believe  that  a  few  tourists,  visiting  the 
High  Sierras  in  the  summer  months, 
under  such  restrictions  as  are  now  im- 
posed, would  in  any  way  endanger  the 
purit}^  of  the  supply,  and  consequently 


the  claim  that  the  city's*  use  of  the  val- 
ley would  practically  close  a  large  part 
of  the  park,  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  is  an  admirable  camping  ground 
within  easy  distance  of  the  valley,  and 
engineers  say  that  at  small  expense  a 
good  trail,  and  even  a  wagon  road,  can 
be  built  along  the  face  of  the  north  wall, 
making  possible  a  fine  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent lake  to  visitors  of  the  region. 

The  grant  now  sought  to  be  set  aside 
was  intended  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
future,  after  the  Lake  Eleanor  supply 
should  prove  inadequate  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  availed  of  for  fifty  years, 
but  the  assurance  that  it  could  be  used 
when  needed  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  San  Francisco,  and  when  used 
it  would  infringe  on  the  rights  of  no 
individual,  while  giving  a  great  com- 
munity the  greatest  blessing  imagina- 
ble— an  abundance  of  pure  water.  That 
a  right  of  this  nature,  based  on  the 
city's  right  to  use  its  own  property  for 
a  beneficent  purpose,  upon  which  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  invested,  would 
be  set  aside  by  an  oflicer  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  unthinkable.  But  this  plea  is 
an  unintended  digression  that  wrote 
itself.  The  only  purpose  in  view  is  the 
casual  recital  of  a  good  time.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  delightful  sojourn  in  good 
company,  with  songs  around  the  camp- 
fire,  trips  up  and  down  the  valley,  the 
taking  of  photographs,  the  appreciation 
of  brook  trout,  the  towering  mountains, 
the  moon  and  stars  that  looked  down  on 
eyes  facing  direct  from  welcome  beds. 
^Mention  might  be  made  of  the  discovery 
of  characters, — types  of  mountain  guides 
who  prove  to  be  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers; of  mules  like  "Flapjack."  of  lit- 
erary fame :  of  close  intercourse  with 
men  at  their  best;  of  excellent  appetites 
satisfactorily  met;  of  genial  sun  and  of 
water  so  alluring  as  to  compel  intemper- 
ance in  its  use.  But  the  story  must  be 
draAATi  to  a  close. 

The  climbing  of  the  south  wall  in  the 
early  morning,  the  noonday  stop  at  Plog 
Ranch,  and  the  touching  farewell  to 
mounts  and  pack-train,  the  exhilarating 
ride  to  Crockers,  and  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  that  fascinating  resort,  must  be 
unsung.  A  night  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  rest  with  every  want  luxuriously 
supplied,  a  half  day  of  good  coaching, 
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and  once  more  Yosemite — the  wonder  of 
the  West. 

Its  charms  need  no  rehearsinji:.  They 
not  only  never  fade,  they  (^row  with 
familiarity.  The  delight  of  standing  on 
the  summit  of  Sentinel  Dome,  conscious 
that  your  own  good  muscles  have  lifted 
you  4.100  feet  from  the  valley's  floor, 
with  such  a  world  spread  before  you; 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  a  sunrise  at 
Glacier  Point,  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  Vernal  and  Nevada  falls,  the  knightly 
crest  of  the  Half  Dome,  and  the  impos- 
ing grandeur  of  the  great  Capitan — 
what  words  can  even  hint  their  varied 
glory. 

All  this  packed  into  a  week,  and  one 
comes  back  strengthened  in  body  and 
spirit,  with  a  renewed  conviction  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  a  freshened 
readiness  to  lend  a  hand  in  holding  hu- 
man nature  up  to  a  standard  that  shall 
not  shame  the  older  sister. 


The  Unitarian  Mission  to  Japan. 

(Pacific  Coast  Conference,  May  12,  1910.) 
To  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Christian  Churches — 
Greeting: 

The  president  of  this  Conference  has 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  tell  you 
somewhat  "about  the  character  and  suc- 
cess" of  the  Unitarian  Mission  to  Japan. 
Naturally,  as  a  co-worker  with  you  in 
serving  a  common  faith,  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept this  invitation.  But,  along  with  this 
pleasure,  I  am  particularly  gratified  at 
having  an  opportunity  to  send  a  message 
to  you  of  the  American  West.  The 
American  Pacific  Coast,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Occident,  is  in  close 
interrelation  with  the  border  empire  of 
Asia,  and  I  like  to  think  that  what  I  have 
to  report  to  you  may,  to  some  degree, 
serve  in  making  this  relationship  increas- 
ingly helpful  to  the  peoples  of  both  ocean 
shores.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  Unitarian- 
ism,  as  a  whole,  as  eminently  one  of  the 
agencies  that  are  hastening  the  domin- 
ance of  a  beneficent  intercourse  among 
the  world's  races  and  nations;  and  I  re- 
gard the  Japan  Unitarian  mission  as  hav- 
ing, probably,  its  most  important  field  of 
operation.  It  is  a  favorite  notion  with 
me  that,  notwithstanding  many  seeming 
evidences  against  it,  mankind  have  now 


fairly  come  under  the  sway  of  a  recipro- 
cal internationalism.  The  last  of  the  old- 
established  barriers  to  an  open  inter- 
course among  the  world's  peoples  has  just 
been  broken  down  on  the  borders  of 
Tibet.  This  achievement  I  welcome  as 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
ages  long  racial  and  political  isolations 
that  have  prevailed  on  the  earth.  It  is 
the  culmination  of  a  preparatory  process 
which  under  the  guise  of  conquest,  of  en- 
forced commercial  exchange  and  the  like, 
has  been  going  on  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity ever  since  the  European  Renaissance. 

The  coming  of  Japan  under  this  ex- 
tending internationalism,  after  centuries 
of  obstinate  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  dra^matic  and 
pathetic  events  in  human  history.  And 
her  progress  since  the  barriers  about  her 
were  broken  down,  not  quite  sixty  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  racial  and 
national  achievements.  This  progress 
has  been  carried  on  by  patriots  who  with 
few  exceptions  actually  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  Their  chief  stimulus 
was  self-preservation  against  the  aggres- 
sive nations  of  the  West.  Their  over- 
mastering aim  was  to  appropriate  the 
agencies  of  the  world's  civilization,  not 
for  their  own  desirability,  but  that 
through  them  they  might  speedily  rank 
alongside  the  most  powerful  and  pro- 
gressive peoples  whose  strength  lay  in 
commanding  these  forces.  The  half  «en- 
tury  through  which  Japan  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  free  international  intercourse 
has  been  consequently  one  of  exceptional 
interest  to  all  students  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nations.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  become  of  especial  importance  to  us 
who  are  seeking  for  and  hoping  for  the 
prevalence  in  the  world  of  the  highest 
and  truest  principles  needed  for  man's 
progress  as  a  religious  being. 

Japan's  career  through  her  modern  era 
has  so  far  taken  a  thoroughly  natural 
course.  First  came  the  struggle  within 
the  nation  against  the  inevitable,  that 
Avas  held  before  it  because  of  the  Perry 
expedition.  The  government's  conserva- 
tives resisted  the  American  demands 
almost  to  an  attempt  at  armed  resistance. 
But  Japanese  political  shrewdness  saved 
the  land  from  a  vain  war.  Face  to  face 
with  the  irresistible  power  of  the  West- 
ern civilization,  the  existing  government 
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succumbed  and  the  long-sustained  politi- 
cal order  of  the  empire  was  revolution- 
ized. The  Shogunate  gave  way  to  an 
emancipated  imperialism,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  restored  emperor  inaugu- 
rated a  new  political  order  more  fitted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  internationalism 
that  the  nation  had  been  compelled  to 
accept.  Under  the  new  imperialism, 
about  forty  years  ago,  Japan  deliberately 
proclaimed  to  mankind  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  national  conduct  that  should 
follow  Occidental  methods  and  so  pro- 
mote the  stability  and  glory  of  the  em- 
pire. Thereupon  began  an  eager  appro- 
priation of  the  instrumentalities  which 
evidently  had  made  Europe  and  America 
powerful  and  prosperous.  Plain  to  sight 
in  this  connection  was,  for  instance,  the 
machineiy  used  in  Western  industries 
and  commerce.  There  followed  then  a 
large  inbringing  into  Japan  of  the  tools, 
utensils,  engines,  vehicles  that  filled  the 
factories  and  were  in  use  on  the  highways 
and  streams  of  the  West.  Railways, 
steamships  and  telegraphs,  the  long  train 
of  associated  implements  and  appliances 
that  were  used  in  Europe  and  America 
for  varied  manufactures,  for  freight 
transportation  and  for  rapid  travel  be- 
gan to  find  place  in  the  country.  Upon 
these  things  followed  requisitions  upon 
the  West  for  skilled  mechanical  workers 
and  instructors  in  the  Avays  of  industry 
and  trade.  Along  with  this  work,  se- 
lected Japanese  were  sent  out  into  the 
world  on  a  search  for  useful  science  and 
mechanical  skill.  It  is  a  widely  diversified 
and  a  long  story  that  an  adequate  chron- 
icle would  have  to  tell  of  what  was  done 
by  Japan  to  get  hold  of  the  means  of 
material  prosperity  and  physical  power 
which  evidently  made  the  West  great. 
But  for  forty  and  more  years  the  best 
energies  of  New  Japan  have  been  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  most  efficient 
utilitarian  and  physical  of  the  forces  of 
the  West.  What  has  been  gained  in  the 
realm  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  activity 
during  these  years  has.  as  a  rule,  been  in- 
tentionally associated  with  material  and 
utilitarian  development.  The  sensational 
and  jihenomenal  ])hil()so])hy  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  practical  and  utili- 
tarian sciences  and  arts  have  had  eager 
acceptance.  ]\Iuch  has  been  done  to  de- 
velop a  widely  inclusive  system  of  school 


and  university  education  after  Western 
patterns,  but  almost  exclusively  in  purely 
practical  and  utilitarian  relationships. 
Armies  and  navies  have  received  the 
able.st  thought  and  care  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ocean  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  domain  where  aggressive  enter- 
prise, for  the  sake  of  Japan's  aggrandize- 
ment, should  be  carried  as  far  as  possible. 
In  a  word,  Japan's  new  age  has  been 
characterized  by  a  concentration  of  na- 
tional energy  towards  an  appropriation 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  and  grandeur 
of  the  empire,  of  whatever  was  appar- 
ently the  source  of  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Throughout  this  era  there  has  been, 
however,  the  notable  fact,  in  contrast 
with  this  expenditure  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy, that  the  Japanese  have  shown  prac- 
tically no  favor  for  the  religious  faith 
and  life  associated  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Not  only  have  they  not  felt  any 
desire  to  go  out  among  Western  peoples 
to  study  it  as  a  means  for  promoting 
their  nation's  prosperity  or  power,  but 
for  most  of  their  new  age  they  have 
barely  tolerated  it  v.-hen  it'  was  brought 
to  them  and  presented  to  them  with  the 
most  earnest  invitation  to  accept  it.  In- 
deed, the  very  name  Christian,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  first  missionaries  of  Chris- 
tianity entered  modern  Japan.  Avas  the 
synonym  of  the  thing  most  evil  in  Jap- 
anese judgment.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  the  rulers  of  the  empire  then  had 
expelled  many  followers  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  West  from  the  land,  in  fire 
and  blood.  From  that  time  on.  the  mem- 
orv"  of  the  religion  called  Chri-stian  had 
been  kept  in  obloquy  throughout  the 
country  as  most  destestable,  and  of 
Christ's  followers  as  "the  evil  sect"  which 
every  Japanese  must  despise  and  hate. 
The  chief  cause,  in  fact,  for  Japan's  long 
seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  her  experience  with  the 
Christianity  she  knew  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
consequently,  apart  from  any  other  rea- 
son, that  with  the  re-entry  of  Japan  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  anything  of  the 
West  other  than  its  religion  might  re- 
ceive her  courteous  attention.  So  it  was. 
that  all  along  through  the  beginninsrs  of 
Japan's  new    era,  whatever    the    facts 
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might  be  concerning  the  importance  or 
usefuhiess  of  Christianity  in  Western 
civilization,  the  Japanese  saw  in  it  noth- 
ing that  they  could  either  need  or  should 
desire.  The  early  missionaries  of  Chris- 
tianity consequently  were  not  only  ig- 
nored in  this  land,  but  they  were  under 
real  personal  peril.  They  ^vere  safe,  in- 
deed, only  as  the  government  and  people 
were  held  under  fear  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Christendom.  And  when,  at  length, 
the  Japanese  government  did  grant  to 
Christian  missionaries  the  right  of  resi- 
dence here  and  of  teaching  their  faith,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  any  Japanese  sub- 
ject was  willing  to,  or  dared,  profess  alle- 
giance to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

But  nearly  thirty  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Japanese  people  had  come 
so  far  along  the  ways  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion that  there  was  a  wave  of  pro-foreign 
enthusiasm  among  them  that  almost  ob- 
literated their  ancient  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity and  carried  the  religion  into  dan- 
gerous favor  as  a  possible  political 
agency  for  the  government.  There  was 
soon  a  wholesome  reaction  from  this 
peril,  yet  enough  good  had  been  done 
to. leave  the  various  forms  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  working  of  natural  condi- 
tions, dependent  for  their  growth  or 
decay  mainly  upon  the  free  negotia- 
tions that  might  take  place  between 
the  missions  of  Christendom  and  Ja])- 
anese  people  themselves.  Up  until  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  the  makers  of 
New  Japan,  as  said  before,  had  been 
eager  for  the  appropriation  of  only  the 
material  and  utilitarian  forces  and  in- 
struments of  the  West.  The  law  of  im- 
mediate self-preservation  actuated  them. 
They  were  resolved  that  if  they  must 
submit  their  country  to  internationalism 
they  Avould  as  soon  as  possible  learn  to 
know  and  to  use  those  agencies  that  se- 
cured national  power  and  wealth  else- 
where. But,  as  the  years  passed,  it 
dawned  upou  the  thinking  of  some  astute 
political  guides  that  possibly  a  favoring 
of  the  religion  of  the  West  might  also 
be  helpful  to  their  country  in  its  new 
relationship.  And  to  some  others  the 
feeling  came  that  back  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  West  possibly  there  were 
mighty  moral  and  spiritual  forces  whose 
source  was  Christianity.  At  any  rate,  it 
happened  that  early  in  the  eighties  the 


repute  of  Christianity  in  Japan  began 
suddenly  to  change.  A  widely  spreading 
impulse  was  started  to  accept  it  in  place 
of  the  decaying  faiths  that  had  prevailed 
along-  in  Japanese  history.  For  a  time 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  purely  as 
a  bit  of  practical  politics,  was  a  nuich- 
discussed  proposition.  Several  native 
travellers  and  publicists  imagined  that  a 
profession  of  Christianity  by  the  im- 
perial authorities  would  greatly  hasten 
Japan's  advance  in  international  esteem 
and  prominence.  This  shallow  motive 
was  the  impulse  to  much  of  the 
pro-Christian  agitation  that  occurred 
twenty-five  years  ago.  But  shallow  and 
cunning  though  its  advocacy  was,  it  had 
some  good  effect  among  the  people.  It 
certainly  aroused  an  interest  that  went 
far  enough  to  cause  a  number  of  earnest 
thinkers  to  consider  the  question.  "Is 
there  any  form  of  Christianity  that  we, 
as  a  j)eople  aspiring  to  the  front  rank 
among  nations,  could  accept?  And  the 
agitation  did  gather  to  the  score  and 
more  of  the  Christian  missions  in  the 
empire  a  relatively  large  number  of  con- 
verts and  advocates. 

It  was  during  this  interesting  epoch  in 
the  career  of  modern  Japan  that  Uni- 
tarianism  first  received  public  attention. 
There  were  a  few  really  earnest  and  ap- 
preciative Japanese  who  came  to  regard 
Christianity  as  having:  some  radical 
value  for  the  future  of  their  couutry. 
They  did  not  see  that  worth  in  the  forms 
of  Christianity  with  which  they  had  be- 
come acquainted,  but  they  had  become 
ready  for  the  appeal  that  was  soon  made 
to  them  by  one  of  their  travelled  fellow 
countrymen,  who  believed  that  back  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  West  as 
its  necessary  supplement,  is  the  inspira- 
tion that  is  derived  from  what  is  essen- 
tial in  the  Christian  gospel — a  spiritual 
aspiration  and  a  moral  imperative  that 
proceed  from  the  Christian  faith. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  convic- 
tion that  actuated  Mr.  Fumio  Yano,  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  earnest  men 
of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  when, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  set  forth  in 
some  newspaper  articles,  his  judgment 
that  Christianity  is  the  only  means  for 
the  moral  salvation  of  his  country,  and 
that  Unitariauism  is  that  form  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  Avhich   the   essential   Christi- 
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anity  is  freed  from  the  burden  of  super- 
naturalism.  He  believed  that  under  an 
intellectually  free  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  there  would  be  an 
open  way,  and  the  only  way,  by  which 
the  true  grandeur  of  his  nation  could  be 
achieved.  Mr.  Yano  published  these  en- 
dorsements of  national  Christianity,  as 
showing  the  way  for  his  country's  true 
progress,  soon  after  his  return  from 
England,  in  1886.  His  words  were  so 
effective  that,  soon  afterwards,  suggas- 
tions  came  from  a  gTOup  of  active  Jap- 
anese publicists  and  educators  that  the 
American  Unitarians  Avould  do  wisely  to 
utilize  the  judgment  that  favored  Chris- 
tianity in  a  rationalized  form.  In  this 
event  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  in 
1889  of  the  Unitarian  Mission  in  Tokyo. 

Now,  from  this  recital  of  the  part  that 
New  Japan  has  taken  in  the  world's 
growing  internationalism  you  will  easily 
learn  what  is  true  of  the  character  of 
the  mission  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Our  Japan  mission,  you 
perceive,  is  unique  among  Christian  mis- 
sions. It  has  a  character  which  tends  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  prestige  among  the 
Japanese  people,  and  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  American  Unitarians  should 
amply  justify  it,  and  which  should  bring 
to  it  the  cordial  support  of  every  one 
who  bears  the  Unitarian  name  and  loves 
its  sublime  aspirations  and  hope. 

So  then,  in  answer  to  President  Davis's 
(piestion.  I  can  say,  first,  that  the  Uni- 
tarian mission  to  Japan  is  characterized 
by  an  earnest  purpose  to  put  before  the 
Japanese  people  a  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity,  as  a  religious  factor 
in  Western  civilization,  with  the  hope 
that  thereby  the  Japanese  may  see  in  it 
a  peculiar  and  needful  source  of  per- 
sonal and  national  power  and  prosperity; 
also  Avith  the  claim  that  this  specific 
power  and  prosperity  are  as  needful  and 
as  desirable  for  New  Japan  as  any  of 
that  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
dustry, the  mechanics,  the  commerce,  tlie 
science  and  the  utilitarian  philosophy 
and  art  which  they  have  hitherto  so 
eagerly  been  seeking  and  making  their 
own.  When  this  mission  was  established, 
the  general  aim  set  for  it  was  "to  meet 
with,  to  encourage  and  to  co-operate 
with  any  individuals  or  groups  of  per- 


sons in  Japan,  irrespective  of  forms  of 
religion,  sect  or  personal  belief,  who 
might  wish  to  know  the  most  m.ature  and 
advanced  thought  of  Christendom  about 
any  of  the  higher  or  spiritual  problems 
and  intere.sts  of  man.''  The  Unitarian 
representatives  came,  so  one  of  them 
then  said,  "as  messengers  of  the  new 
gospel  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  mankind."  We  sought,  so 
another  said,  "to  build  broader  founda- 
tions than  creed  or  sect;  to  demonstrate 
reason  in  religion,  science  in  theology, 
and  all  things  in  God."  We  bore,  so  it 
was  announced,  "the  simple  gospel  of 
freedom,  fellowship  and  character;  and 
acknowledging  with  frankness  all  that  is 
true  and  uplifting  in  the  religious  faiths 
already  in  Japan,  we  held  up  the  pure 
theism  ^  and  deep-rooted  optimism  of 
Christianity."  We  based  our  methods,  so 
it  was  declared,  on  "the  sympathy  of 
religions."  And  the  goal  for  our  work, 
so  it  was  proclaimed,  was  to  "hasten  the 
coming  in  the  world  of  the  empire  of 
love  and  righteousness  which  will  make 
of  humanity  a  true  brotherhood  under 
the  care  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  God — 
our  father." 

Actuated  by  this  unique  character  the 
Japan  Unitarian  mission  entered  upon 
its  work.  Historically,  it  happened  to  be 
the  agency  that  rounded  out  and  fulfilled 
the  varied  influence  that  had  been  flow- 
ing in  upon  the  em|)ire  from  the  West 
and  giving  it  shape  as  a  co-worker  witli 
the  others  of  the  world's  peoples.  With- 
out this  representation  of  the  rational 
Christianity  Avhich  is  in  the  lead,  re- 
ligiously, among  Western  nations,  the 
transformation  of  Japan  after  the 
methods  and  ideals  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion could  be  only  partial  and  seriously 
inadequate. 

Here,  then,  the  second  part  of  Presi- 
dent Davis's  question  comes  to  us :  What 
sort  of  a  record  has  been  made  by  Uni- 
tarianism  during  the  score  of  years  in 
which  its  mission  has  had  place  among 
the  Japanese  people?  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  would  involve  far 
more  time  than  we  can  give  to  it  now. 
but  I  venture  to  say  that,  regarding  its 
influence  as  a  whole,  Unitarianism  has 
had  a  wider  and  deeper  reaching  effect 
than  any  other  of  the  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious agencies  that  have  been  brought 
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into  New  Japan.  Do  not  understand  me, 
however,  as  making  this  claim  directly 
for  the  little  mission  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  This  mission,  so 
far  as  its  work  appears  in  organized  and 
avowedly  denominational  form,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  evident  Ilnitarianism 
that  is  more  and  more  giving  character 
to  Japanese  Christianity.  There  is  a 
local  Unitarian  church  in  Tokyo,  in 
avowed  fellowship  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  It  has  a  definite 
working  parish  organization  under  an 
elaborated  constitution.  It  is  similar  to 
a  parish  church  in  America  or  Europe. 
Its  meetings  are  held  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  and  at  other  fitting  times,  and 
it  is  the  center  of  much  specific  religious, 
ethical  and  social  activity.  This  church 
was  organized,  is  officered  and  is  con- 
ducted wholly  by  Japanese.  Then  there 
is,  separate  from  the  Tokyo  church,  the 
Unitarian  ^Mission  itself,  which  at  pres- 
ent, pending  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional association,  conducts  the  general 
business  of  representing  in  Japan  the 
purposes  and  methods  and  work  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  It  has 
departments  of  publication,  of  church 
extension,  and  of  education,  through 
which  liberal  religious  ideas  are  spread 
over  the  empire  in  tracts,  in  books,  by 
correspondence  and  by  pulilic  speech. 
The  mission  issues  a  magazine  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  best  religious  and  ethical 
thinking.  It  is  admirably  edited  and  re- 
ceives a  wide  and  careful  reading,  ex- 
ceptional consideration  from  the  press 
of  the  country  and  from  the  public  gen- 
erally. Under  charge  of  the  mission  at 
present  there  is  also  an  extensive  post- 
ofSce  work,  by  which  a  close  relationship 
is  maintained  with  many  inquiring 
minds,  especially  among  young  men. 

But,  apart  from  the  Tokyo  Unitarian 
church  and  the  mission  of  the  American 
I^nitarian  Association,  there  are  many 
other  religious  bodies  in  Japan,  both  of 
the  Christian  and  of  the  ethnic  and  tra- 
ditional faiths,  which  are  pervaded  by  a 
rational  liberalism.  This  liberalism  is 
following  exactly  where  Unitaririnism 
has  long  been  leading,  and  it  uses  essen- 
tially the  same  speech  as  that  first  spoken 
by  us.  I  do  not,  of  course,  identify  our 
denon)inational  T'nitariaiiism  and  the 
Liberalism  that  has  so  conspicuous  and 


commanding  a  place  particularly  in 
Japanese  Christianity,  but  I  must  claim 
that  the  present  distinctive  liberalization 
of  Japanese  Christianity  is  synchronous 
with  the  activity  of  our  Unitarian  mis- 
sion, and  that  the  work  of  organized  Uni- 
tarianism  here  has  attracted  extra- 
ordinary attention  and  led  to  exceptional 
comment  in  religious  i)eriodicals  and 
from  church  platforms  and  pulpits. 

The  most  fitting  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  Mr.  Davis's  question  would  be, 
naturally,  a  full  history  of  Japanese  Uni- 
tarianism  as  connected  immecliately  with 
the  mission  of  the  American  Association. 
This,  in  complete  form,  would  make  a 
very  interesting  story.  But  it  is  one  of 
so  much  varied  experience,  and  it  needs 
so  much  side  comment  that  it  is  beyond 
our  power  of  telling  now.  Some  glances 
at  the  twenty  years'  record,  however, 
may  supply  an  apt  illustration  to  j\Ir. 
Davis's  supposition,  put  in  his  letter  to 
me,  that  our  Japan  mission  is  "a  crucial 
experiment"  on  whose  issue  depends  the 
success  of  "Christianity  in  an  independ- 
ent Asiatic  form." 

Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  a  general,  or  even  a  widely  ex- 
tended, acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the 
Far  East,  which  will  persist  beyond  one 
generation,  it  will  be  in  some  form  very 
different  from  that  known  as  Orthodoxy 
— I  mean  the  orthodoxy  that  is  based  on 
the  creeds  which  were  associated  with 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  is  prac- 
tically beyond  question,  I  think,  that  if 
there  is  ever  a  prevalence  of  professed 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  the  world  it 
will  be  of  a  Christianity  not  only  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  but  also  of  natural- 
istic rationalism.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Christian  missions  in  Japan,  pro- 
fessed converts  to  the  orthodoxy  that 
teaches  an  original  fall  and  the  total  de- 
pravity and  ruin  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  sole  hope  for  present  and  eternal 
salvation  from  hell  by  means  of  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ  made  on  Calvary, 
were  very  few  indeed.  And  now  I  ques- 
tion very  much  M^hether  there  is  one 
Japanese  church  with  an  ordinarily  in- 
telligent membership  in  which  the  fun- 
damental orthodox  doctrine,  namely  of 
the  total  depravity  of  human  nature 
and  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  divine 
.iustice   by   the    sacrifice   of   the    divine 
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victim,  Christ,  as  the  only  hope  of  man's 
salvation,  has  a  place  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Amono-  the  Japanese  the  con- 
ception of  Christianity  inevitably  tends 
towards  making  it  the  revelation  or  open- 
ing of  the  way  towards  a  better  motive 
and  guidance  for  the  natural  life — as 
being  an  inspiration  towards  higher 
spiritual  truth  and  good  for  the  natural 
man.  The  meanings  of  orthodoxy  are 
practically  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
power  and  kind  of  understanding.  Ra- 
tionalistic methods,  naturalistic  aims,  a 
practical  ethical  emphasis,  an  awakening 
of  dormant  spiritual  faculties,  a  trans- 
figuration of  one's  own  nature  under  the 
guidance  of  spiritual  prophets, — these 
and  kindred  instrumentalities  are  far 
nearer  to  the  impulses  and  operations  of 
the  Japanese  mind  than  the  contra- 
naturalism  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Protest- 
antism. Even  liberal  Christianity,  in  some 
measure,  speaks  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  Japanese  mind.  Its  theism  and  its 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  imagination  are 
in  the  main  outside  the  course  of  Japan- 
ese mental  and  spiritual  activity.  Mr. 
Davis's  question,  consequently,  has  a 
very  pertinent  meaning,  "Can  Christi- 
anity, in  any  adequate  sense  of  the  faith, 
succeed  in  Japan  ?"  And  I  am  compelled 
to  answer  that  only  in  a  purely  rational, 
natural  and.  chiefly,  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  faith  and  of  the  person  of  its 
founder  is  there  any  promise  whatever 
of  its  success. 

Under  this  conviction  the  work  of  our 
Unitarian  IMission  has  been  conducted 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  beginning's. 
It  has  been  an  increasing  part  of  oiir 
aim  to  minister,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fun- 
damental spiritual  impulses  and  ideas  of 
human  nature;  to  awaken  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being,  in 
whom  the  universe  has  existenco  and 
guidance ;  to  put  forward  the  thought  of 
this  Being  as  God.  the  father  of  the 
human  soul,  to  whom  man  is  like  in  kind 
though  infinitely  distant  from  him  in 
degree;  and  to  present  .Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  tlie  well-beloved  son  of  God  and  first 
among  many  brethren,  to  follow  whom 
as  way,  truth  and  life,  will  lead  the 
human  soul  into  a  realization  of  the  best 
ideals  of  human  existence. 

Of  course,  we  liave  tried   to  make  it 


clear  all  along  in  our  work,  that  we  rely 
upon  the  authorit.y  of  the  human  reason, 
and  man's  natural  powers  of  spiritual 
apprehension  in  our  study  of  religious 
truth;  and  we  have  set  it  forth  as  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  each  mind,  that  it 
should  think  for  itself  and  not  be  com- 
pelled by  external  and  arbitrary  author- 
ity. We  have  spoken  of  science  and 
philosophy  as  useful  allies  and  aids, — as 
friends  and  co-workers  with  us,  in  our 
study  and  practice  of  religion.  And,  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  followers  and 
representatives  of  the  forms  of  religion 
already  existing  in  Japan  we  have  gen- 
erously utilized  the  principle  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  religions.  As  far  as  possible 
we  have  avoided  controversy  with  our 
differing  Christian  mi.ssions.  Our  main 
effort  has  been  to  arouse  and  to  nurture 
in  those  who  heard  our  message  the  life 
of  the  spirit  as  we  have  conceived  it  in 
the  Christian  gospel.  The  literature  that 
we  circulated  to  the  extent  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  in  the  first 
decade  of  our  work  had  such  themes  as 
these:  "Our  Unitarian  Principles;" 
"The  God  of  Evolution;"  "The  Man  of 
Evolution;"  "Jesus  Christ;"  "The  Life 
of  the  Bible ;"  "In  What  Sense  Are  Uni- 
tarians Christians;"  "The  Fellowship  of 
All  Religions ;"  "Our  Father's  Church ;" 
"Reality  in  Religion,"  and  others  of  like 
purposes.  We  published  and  distributed 
generously,  biographies  of  such  liberal 
spiritual  leaders  as  Channing.  Parker, 
Emerson  and  IMartineau ;  and  we  gave 
freely  to  inquirers  such  specific  exposi- 
tions of  Christianity  as  those  of  Pflei- 
derer  and  James  Freeman  Clarke.  But, 
over  and  in  all  our  .service  to  the  Jap- 
anese people  we  have  steadily  laid  our 
emphasis  on  the  faith  of  Jesus  towards 
God,  the  eternal  spirit  and  the  father 
of  mankind,  and  on  his  gospel  of  love 
to  God  and  man. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Unitarian 
Mission  came  much  into  public  notice 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  work,  be- 
cause of  its  plea  for  the  naturalness  of 
Christianity  and  its  consemiont  evident 
difference  from  the  other  Christian  mis- 
sions. In  the  early  nineties  we  passed 
through  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Uni- 
tai'ian  Controversy.''  But  tht^  more  we 
were  talked  about  the  more  favor  was 
there  for  us.     Our  local  church  fjathered 
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large  congregations,  we  had  many  large 
mass  meetings  in  various  cities.  We  built 
our  commodious  Unity  Hall,  Avhich  still 
stands,  a  conspicuous  building  in  West 
Tokyo.  We  carried  on  for  eight  years  a 
post-graduate  college,  the  Senshin  Ga- 
kuin,  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  accomplished  a  work  of  notable 
value  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  people.  We  supported  a  cor- 
respondence bureau  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  name 
Unitarian  gradually  gained  a  fame  and 
prestige  that  was  felt  widely  and  held  as 
representing  a  distinctive  religious  move- 
ment, prophetic  in  the  future  spiritual 
and  moral  development  of  the  empire. 

During  the  past  ten  years  organized 
Unitarianism  of  Japan  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  had  been  hoped  for  it,  but 
Unitarian  ideas  and  the  forward  move- 
ment of  Liberalism  in  Christianity  have 
continued  to  be  the  most  potent  of  the 
forces  shaping  the  spiritual  and  moral 
life  of  this  people.  It  is  now  more  than 
ever  clear  that  there  is  no  promise  for 
an  established  and  expanding  Christi- 
anity among  the  Japanese,  that  is  not 
animated  and  developed  by  the  very 
ideals  and  methods  which  have  always 
had  their  characteristic  expressions  in 
what  is  called  Christian  liberalism  gen- 
erally, and  distinctively  in  what  we  pro- 
fess as  Unitarian  Christianity. 

At  present  the  Japan  Unitarian  Mis- 
sion is  hopefully  at  work  with  a  reorgan- 
ized local  church  in  Tokyo,  with  various 
specific  denominational  agencies  engaged 
in  renewed  service  to  their  tasks,  and 
seeking  beyond  our  denominational  limits 
to  aid  rational  liberalism  w^herever  our 
help  may  be  desired  among  organizations 
bearing  either  Buddhist,  Christian  or 
other  religious  names.  By  the  time  this 
letter  reaches  you  we  shall  have  cele- 
brated in  Tokyo  the  memory  of  Theodore 
Parker  for  this  centennial  year.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  Evangelical, 
the  Universalist,  and  of  some  liberal 
orthodox  churches,  on  INIay  10th,  will 
join  the  Unitarian  associates  in  remem- 
bering the  ministry  of  this  great  prophet 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  Parker, 
though  a  Unitarian  preacher,  now  be- 
longs to  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets  of  the  gospel  for  which 


Jesus  lived  and  died.  It  is  some  such 
universal  gospel  as  that  which  was  his 
standard,  that  we  of  the  Japan  Mission 
seek  to  make  known  as  our  ideal  and  aim, 
and  which  I  believe  will  at  some  time  be- 
come one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
Christianity  of  Japan.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  "the  crucial  experiment"  which  your 
honored  president  finds  in  our  Unitarian 
Mission  in  Japan  is  really  a  forerunner 
and  prototype  of  a  rationalized  Christi- 
anity that  as  time  goes  on  will  become 
more  and  more  self-reliant  as  "Japanese 
Christianity,"  and  be  the  source  of  im- 
measurable spiritual  power  and  blessed- 
ness to  this  people. 

You  see  then,  that  there  is  exceptional 
pleasure  for  me  in  receiving  President 
Davis's  invitation  to  tell  you  of  the 
"character  and  success  of  our  Japan 
work."  I  commend  our  mission  to  you 
as  a  power  that,  if  worthily  supported, 
will  do  much  to  guide  the  religious 
future  of  this  New  Japan  among  the 
world's  leading  nations. 

This  prediction  brings  us  back  to  the 
thought  with  which  I  began  my  letter — 
the  coming"  dominance  in  the  world  of  a 
helpful  internationalism.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  is  in  just  such  gains  as  we 
are  making  in  Japan  that  the  maturing 
internationalism  of  mankind  is  to  find  its 
most  beneficent  and  happiest  culmina- 
tion, and  therein,  I  believe  it  will  be  sure 
to  follow,  that  the  necessary  intercourse 
henceforward  of  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  Island 
Empire  of  Asia,  will  become  increasingly- 
harmonious  and  mutually  helpful. 
Clay  MacCauley, 

Bepresentative  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  Japan. 

Tokyo,  April  20,  1910. 


THE  MAKCH. 


I,  who  was  very  weary,  turn  again 

To  face  the  journey  of  the  winding  day, 

To  take  my  place  amid  the  march  of  men 
And  be  as  brave  as  they. 

To  toil — to  dare — to  battle — to  rejoice 

Until  again  night  yields  us  resting-place; 

And  yet  I  have  not  heard  my  Captain's  voice 
Nor  ever  seen  his  face. 

Nor  do  I  know  wherefore  we  strive  or  when 
The  strife  shall  end.    I  only  know  each  day 

I  take  my  place  amid  the  march  of  men 
And  listen — and  obey. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 
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Value  of  the  Church  to  Modern 
Social   Life. 

By  Prof.  G.  A.  Bond,  of  Santa  Cruz. 

[Delivered  at  the  Congregational  Church 
Sunday  evening,  May  22,  1910,  in  connection 
with  remarks  by  Profs.  Champ  Price  and  J.  "W. 

Linseott.] 

This  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  talk 
to  you  this  evening,  though  one  of  an 
eminently  practical  nature  is  profound 
and  difficult,  and  as  I  am  in  no  sense  an 
expert  along  the  line  it  suggests,  nor 
have  I  had  time  to  accord  it  the  deep 
and  extensive  study  it  deserves,  I  prob- 
ably shall  not  present  to  you  anything  of 
startling  novelty  or  wisdom,  but  can  only 
hope  to  state  in  a  plain  way  a  few  simple 
though  (to  me)  vital  truths  that  I  have 
gained  through  my  observations.  In  the 
days  of  our  fathers  the  position  of  the 
church  was  such  that  few  people,  how- 
ever skeptical,  ever  thought  of  question- 
ing its  lofty  character.  But  in  this  age 
when  all  things,  no  matter  how  sacred, 
are  subject  to  scrutiny,  when  all  institu- 
tions, no  matter  how  venerable,  must 
present  their  credentials  for  examination 
— the  sanctity  of  the  church  has  been  in- 
vaded ;  its  hitherto  unquestioned  right 
to  exist  has  been  attacked,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  are  not  lacking  men  of  in- 
telligence and  sincerity  who  honestly 
believe  that  the  church  is  an  outworn 
relic  of  a  past  age,  with  no  practical  use- 
fulness in  the  present.  Now  while  I  do 
not  belong  to  this  class,  I  do  believe  in 
that  freedom  of  examination  and  fear- 
lessness of  facing  the  truth,  though  it  be 
so  blazing  as  to  blind  us,  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  era.  for  I  am  sure 
that  no  institution  or  belief  that  is 
worthy  or  true  need  dread  its  searching 
beams  and  in  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct 
sanitary  effect  produced  by  the  letting 
in  of  light  to  the  dark  corners  of  our 
ancient  systems  and  institutions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  church  should  face  this 
glare  of  critical  examination  and  if  it 
cannot  satisfactorily  answer  the  uncom- 
fortable ((uestion  whether  as  one  of  the 
powers  that  be  it  is  a  power  that  ought 
to  be.  it  is  doomed,  and  rightlv  so. 


In  this  spirit  of  fearlessness,  then,  I 
propose  to  ask  and  modestly  to  attempt 
to  answer  the  great  question,  "Of  what 
value  is  the  church  to  our  modern  social 
life?"  I  believe  if  its  attitude  is  right, 
it  is  of  immeasurable  value.  What  is  the 
right  attitude  ?  What  attitude  should  it 
take  toward  the  social  problems  of  to- 
day? Should  it  enter  actively  into  their 
solution,  be  a  direct  force  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  social,  political  and  economi- 
cal conditions  of  the  people,  or  should 
it  confine  itself  strictly  to  spiritual 
things,  holding  itself  aloof  from  the 
social  arena  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  attitude 
in  the  past  or  whatever  is  the  eternal 
propriety  of  things,  I  am  convinced  that, 
for  its  own  prosperity,  yes,  for  its  very 
existence,  it  must  thrust  its  hands  into 
the  soil  of  the  work-day  world. 

Shall  we  not  find  it  to  be  true  that  the 
vast  numbers  of  good  men,  who  are  in 
no  way  interested  in  or  connected  with 
the  church,  have  become  so,  precisel}^  be- 
cause they  have  seen  little  or  no  good 
that  the  church  is  doing  along  practical 
lines.  It  is  a  time  of  intense  interest  in 
municipal  and  governmental  purifying 
and  beautification,  good  citizenship  in 
the  town  and  country.  The  church  owes 
it  to  herself  to  enlist  actively  in  the 
fight.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  .she 
can  be  of  service  to  society  by  so  doing. 
And  that  is  my  subject. 

There  is  not  lacking  a  strong  senti- 
ment that,  even  if  the  church  may  be 
needed  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  the 
practical  life  may  get  along  very  well 
without  her.  They  say  that  all  move- 
ments for  the  practical  betterment  of 
mankind  have  started  and  have  pros- 
pered outside  of  her  borders  and  can  do 
so  without  her  aid — prison  reform,  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  schools,  the  war  against 
drunkenness,  good  government,  public 
opinion  against  graft,  municipal  beauti- 
fication and  sanitation,  public  play- 
grounds and  hosts  of  others  which  are 
typical  of  our  era.  What  they  say  is 
partially  true,  but  one  point  is  forgotten  ; 
that  is,  that  all  these  things  are  the  ex- 
pression of  practical  Christianity  and 
have  resulted  in  part  at  least,  from  an 
age-long  contemplation  of  the  gentle 
Jew  of  Nazareth.    And  this  has  been  the 
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chief  mission  of  the  church,  no  matter 
if  she  has  often  apparently  lost  sight  of 
Jesus  in  the  fogs  of  doctrinal  hatred  and 
theological  bigotry.  This  charge,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  remain  even  partially 
true  any  longer.  How  much  faster  all 
good  movements  would  gain  ground  if 
the  church  should  east  her  mighty  in- 
fluence actively  in  their  behalf.  Their 
course  is  not  so  smooth  that  they  are  in 
no  need  of  help.  Graft  is  still  rampant, 
our  prisons  are  high  schools  of  crime, 
education  is  still  outrageously  crude,  our 
cities  are  hideous  scars  on  the  face  of 
nature,  disease  is  an  unconquered  giant, 
and  our  children  are  slaves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  crowded  municipal  life.  We 
need  the  church.  How  long  would  the 
evils  that  are  flagrant  in  Santa  Cruz  last 
if  the  churches  of  the  city,  united  in  a 
common  cause,  should  actually  set  about 
to  eradicate  them.  Whenever  there  has 
been  any  step  taken  at  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  vicious,  it  has 
been  a  faltering  step  and  half-hearted, 
as  of  a  person  who  was  not  sure  he  was 
the  one  who  ought  to  take  it. 

You  may  ask  how  the  church  can  take 
an  active  part  in  compaigns  of  this 
kind.  I  w^ould  not  pretend  to  outline 
a  course  of  procedure,  but  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  first  thing  that  is 
needed  is  a  campaign  of  education. 

The  church  is  free  to  conduct  just 
such  a  campaigTi  and  has  the  machinery 
with  which  to  do  it.  With  its  Sunday- 
school  and  other  classes,  its  various  or- 
ganizations and  its  pulpit,  no  line  of  pro- 
cedure could  be  more  profitable  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time  than  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss all  the  problems  of  modern  social 
and  political  life.  I  think  less  study  of 
the  ancient  Jew  and  more  of  the  Ameri- 
can would  not  only  bring  about  results 
quicker,  but  fill  pews  and  Sunday-school 
rooms.  Why  not  have  a  class  or  classes 
where  can  be  studied  such  subjects  as 
civic  beautification,  municipal  govern- 
ment reform,  municipal  sanitation,  the 
care  of  the  ])()dy,  all  in  the  school  of 
practical  Christianity  and  in  the  light  of 
science?  Why  not  have  lectures  that 
are  scientifically  presented  that  shall 
help  our  boys  to  live  lives  of  purity, 
without  resorting  to  the  outworn  appeals 
to  sentimentality,  which  never  convince. 
Why  not   get  the  parents  together  and 


teach  them  how  to  make  known  to  the 
children  what  they  need  to  know  from 
a  mother's  or  a  father's  lips?  Why  not 
have  a  parental  class  for  the  discussion 
of  such  problems  as  "teaching  the  child 
to  save,"  "to  tell  the  truth,"  "to  love 
work,"  "to  be  interested  in  the  home," 
"what  entertainments  children  should 
have  these  days?"  Such  a  campaign  of 
education  along  the  lines  indicated  might 
be  only  the  first  step,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  about  half  the 
journey.  And  who  knows  but  what  the 
other  half  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
church  also,  in  holding  its  children  to 
the  course  of  wisdom  therein  learned, 
by  means  of  the  encouragement  and  com- 
fort of  religion  itself? 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  if 
the  church  is  to  enter  vigorously  upon 
this  campaign  of  education,  it  must  as- 
sure mankind  of  one  thing  before  it 
would  be  met  half  Avay.  All  studies 
must  be  taken  up  with  a  desire  to  learn 
the  truth,  in  a  spirit  of  hospitality  to 
new  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  their 
honest  examination,  even  if  these 
thoughts  may  threaten  violence  to  old 
and  cherished  notions.  All  progress  that 
has  ever  been  made  has  been  through 
violence,  great  or  slight.  Elijah  wel- 
comed new  truths  to  his  mind  and  gave 
them  forth ;  Jesus  tore  down  old  sys- 
tems of  Jewish  orthodoxy  and  set  up 
new  ideals;  Luther  w^elcomed  the  new 
and  did  violence  to  the  old.  So  it  must 
ever  be.  The  church  cannot  afford  to 
give  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  it 
is  inseparably  wedded  to  the  thought  of 
past  ages  when  it  comes  to  the  task  of 
educating  its  men,  women  and  children 
for  the  life  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

But  when  all  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  church's  help  to  society,  by  engaging 
actively  in  its  problems,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  church's  chief  function  is 
not  in  this  field.  In  the  last  analysis, 
society's  problems  will  only  be  solved  by 
producing  the  kind  of  men  Avho  can  and 
will  solve  them.  We  may  pass  laws  and 
build  institutions  to  better  the  state  of 
mankind,  but  the  heart  of  man  nnist  be 
reached  and  softened  and  uplifted  before 
any  real  and  lasting  progress  can  be 
made.  Is  this  the  work  of  the  church  ? 
Or  is  this  the  ancient  business  of 
the  church,  fulfilled  perfectly  now  by  the 
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home  and  the  school?  Perhaps  if  the 
latter  two  institutions  were  perfect,  it 
would  be  true ;  but  how  many  homes  or 
schools  have  you  seen  that  complete  the 
work  of  character  building  and  uplift  ? 

Man  needs  to  worship.  He  needs  to 
look  at  the  spirit  of  goodness  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice, 
to  call  it  father  and  to  bow  down  in  rev- 
erence to  that  which  is  better  and  wiser 
and  juster  than  he  can  ever  be.  It  is  an 
unfailing  instinct,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  practical  value.  For  it  is  only  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness 
that  we  are  kept  strongly  in  the  path  of 
goodness  ourselves.  We  find  in  it  our 
hope  and  our  strength.  These  are  plain 
truths  that  you  all  know.  I  would  not 
need  to  express  them  except  that  they 
are  fundamental  to  the  belief  that  the 
church  is  a  necessity.  As  man  is  con- 
stituted, no  way  of  worship  better  than 
the  church  has  yet  been  found. 

The  man  is  rare,  who  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  home,  without  the  ministering  fac- 
tors of  music,  fellowship  and  guidance, 
can  worship  God  adequately.  The  man 
who  will  see  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  God  in  the  hills  and  along  the  streams 
is  a  poet,  and  so  long  as  poets  are  in  the 
minority,  man  will  need  churches.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  my  subject,  I  must 
here  again  ask,  "Is  the  church  serving 
this  function  ?"  Can  it  serve  society  any 
better  than  it  is  along  this  line?  Pre- 
sumably if  worship  is  a  necessary  in- 
stinct of  the  human  race,  that  place 
where  the  instinct  best  finds  expression 
ought  to  be  frequented  by  vast  numbers 
of  men  and  women.  I  think  that  we 
are  led  irresistibly  to  admit  that  here 
the  church  needs  scrutiny.  There  was 
a  time  when,  as  I  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  church  was  all-powerful; 
when  the  people  held  it  in  ])erfect  ven- 
eration, and  were  in  perfect  content- 
ment over  its  lofty  ])ositi()n ;  when  it 
served  as  a  satisfactory  ])lace  for  them  to 
worship.  Are  not  some  of  the  factors  of 
I  success  in  those  old  times,  these?  Size 
of  the  building,  its  cloistered  beauty,  its 
dim  religious  li'^lit,  its  inspiring  nnisic, 
the  brilliant  minds  and  the  oratorv  of 
its  priests,  the  great  size  of  its  l)ands  of 
worshipers?  And  have  we  not  forfeited 
in  no  small  measure  the  elements  of  suc- 
cessful   worship    by    our    doctrinal    dis- 


putes, our  creed  loving  and  our  creed 
chasing,  our  intolerance  that  has  di- 
vided our  numbers  and  pauperized  our 
churches?  Could  we  not  agree  on  the 
essentials  near  enough  to  unite  our 
efforts  to  reproduce  the  noble  edifices  of 
time,  the  music,  the  great  preachers  and 
the  massive  congregations  of  worshipers  f 
You  may  say  that  the  little  rough  meet- 
ing-house with  its  plain  glass  windows 
has  always  had  its  coterie  of  faithful  and 
contented  worshipers.  I  grant  it,  but  it 
is  only  because  they  had  other  things  to 
keep  them  firm,  such  as  an  inherent 
loyalty  to  a  struggling  cause,  which  are 
born  of  conditions  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  perpetuate.  If  all  the  church-goers 
of  Santa  Cruz  would  unite  in  one 
church  and  get  the  best  of  buildings,  best 
of  music,  the  best  of  pastors,  it  would 
soon  be  far  too  small  for  their  use.  If 
the  church  is  an  institution  which  is  des- 
tined to  live,  the  time  will  come  when 
every  town  will  have  its  cathedral,  just 
as  it  has  its  city  hall — a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  its  people,  who  are  near  enough 
akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Father  God, 
to  be  willing  to  reverence  him  side  by 
side. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  why  I  be- 
lieve the  church  can  help  society  directly 
by  entering  actively  into  its  problems 
and  also  that  it  can  help  society  indirect- 
ly through  helping  the  individual  man, 
first  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
worship,  and  now  second,  by  helping  him 
to  develop  his  character  and  keep  his 
ideals  high.  Here  is  the  place  above  all 
others  where  the  practical  ideals  of  life 
may  be  instilled  and  encouraged  to  per- 
sist. The  home  and  school  may  do 
their  part,  and  in  their  perfection  will 
some  day  do  nuich.  (!od  grant.  Uut 
there  is  more  to  do  than  either  of 
these  can  do,  since  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  education  stare  the  school  so 
in  the  face  that  it  has  little  time  for 
moral  training.  AVhile  the  home  seems 
to  have  lost  nuieh  of  its  hold  on  the 
family,  though  we  hope  it  may  be  only 
a  ])assing  condition,  so  nuu-li  of  life  now- 
adays beckons  both  parents  and  children 
away  from  home:  anuisements  and  enter- 
tainments, the  complicated  conditions  of 
modern  life  appear  to  be  h^airued  to- 
gether to  break  it  up.  So  that  the  home- 
Iv  virtues  seem  destined  to  be  inculcated 
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either  away  from  lioiiie  or  not  at  all. 
The  parent  looks  with  smug'  complacency 
at  the  public  school,  his  latest  device  of 
shifting-  his  own  responsibility,  and  con- 
signs to  it  the  moral  training  of  his  off- 
spring. But  how  often  does  he  enter  its 
doors  to  ascertain  if  the  work  so  con- 
signed is  being  done?  The  fact  is  that 
the  schools  have  not  worked  out  a  method 
and  the  average  teacher  is  not  capable 
of  doing-  it.  The  church  nnist  lend  a 
hand  and  here  it  rises  nobly  to  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  has  made  a  strong-  effort  to 
produce  moral  character. 

Has  it  succeeded?  Has  it  succeeded  in 
large  measure?  Is  there  any  way  to  im- 
prove? Benjamin  Franklin  testified  that 
he  stayed  away  from  church  because  he 
never  heard  a  sermon  which  was  of  any 
moral  value.  Theological  dogma  was 
frequently  to  be  heard,  ethical  and  moral 
instruction  never.  Is  the  case  at  all  the 
same  now?  Do  the  eternal  verities  of 
justice,  goodness  and  righteousness  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit,  or  theology  or  at  best, 
spiritual  abstractions  ?  Will  we  not  pro- 
duce better  results  by  insisting  upon  the 
great  moral  truths  that  pertain  to  this 
life  and  that  every  one  can  prove,  and 
by  minimizing  dogmatic  speculations 
that  no  one  can  prove?  We  can  live  in 
but  one  world  at  a  time,  and  what  we 
want  to  know  now  is  how  to  live  in  this 
one.  We  want  to  be  good  citizens  and 
we  want  our  children  taught  how  to  be 
good  citizens  of  their  town,  their  State 
and  their  country.  We  want  to  keep 
our  ideals  high,  to  counteract  the  ultra- 
practical  and  utilitarian  tendencies  of 
the  age,  to  look  above  money  matters,  to 
develop,  in  short,  the  kind  of  moral 
characters  that  will  fit  us  for  citizenship 
here  and  now.  We  want  to  learn  the 
great  elemental  laws  of  life,  "of  justice, 
which  means  that  all  crime  will  be  pun- 
ished and  all  virtue  rewarded,  some- 
where, eith(M'  here  or  hereafter;  of  truth, 
which  looks  with  frank  face  on  thiiu/s 
fearlessly :  and  of  righteousness,  which 
means  that  the  most  acceptable  service 
to  God  is  doing  good  to  men."  If  the 
church  can  convince  the  children  of  men 
of  these  thinus,  and  can  hold  its  hands 
under  ours,  that  we  may  be  strong  to  act 
that  wisdom  which  it  teaches.  I  know  it 
has  a  real  place  in  the  needs  of  tlie  world, 
and  that  its  existence  is  eternal. 


A  Seven-Day  Church. 

A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script has  this  appreciation  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  experiment : 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  George 
W.  Stone  there  has  been  developed  in 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  a  social  center 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  After  a 
long  and  successful  business  career  Mr. 
Stone  took  up  church  work.  As  field 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  California  he  put  the 
churches  on  a  firm  financial  basis  and, 
among  other  things,  built  All  Souls 
Church  in  Santa  Cruz.  He  finally  de- 
cided to  take  charge  of  a  church  and 
the  desires  of  the  people  and  his  inclina- 
tions both  brought  him  to  one  he  had 
himself  built. 

It  was  when  laying  plans  for  his  work 
in  the  actual  ministry  of  a  church  that 
INIr.  Stone  began  to  consider  what .  that 
ministry  should  embrace.  This  he  was 
ready  to  outline  when  he  preached  his 
installation  sermon.  He  believed  that 
churches  should  "do  things  rather  than 
talk  about  them."  It  is  what  men  do, 
not  wiiat  they  think,  that  counts.  "We 
need  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  work 
nearest  at  hand;  in  popular  phrase,  'to 
mind  our  own  business.'  Our  work  is 
to  do  what  we  can  for  humanity  here  in 
Santa  Cruz,  to  study  conditions  here,  to 
minister  to  present  needs.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  our  work  is  material 
only;  by  no  means.  It  is  mainly  spir- 
itual, but  it  is  idle  to  look  for  spiritual 
results  in  the  midst  of  poor  social  con- 
ditions." 

Mr.  Stone  had  had  a  dream  of  a  church 
home  in  which  to  make  possible  all  the 
activities  which  he  considered  as  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  modern 
church.  He  told  this  dream  to  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Hackley,  a  woman  who  had 
helped  him  nuich  in  his  work  as  field 
secretary.  She  knew  his  ability  and 
gave  him  a  check  for  the  $15,000  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  build  the  home  and 
start  the  work. 

But  now  to  the  home.  All  Souls 
Church  is  a  small  structure  of  classic  de- 
sign. The  church  home  has  been  built 
in  close  proximity  and  in  architectural 
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Its     generous     front     door 
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stands  at  right  augles  to  that  of  the 
church  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
most  directly  invite  entrance.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  tirst  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  home  room,  a  spacious  place  in 
which  two  hundred  or  more  people  may 
gather  in  comfort.  Here  comfortable 
chairs  offer  rest,  a  large  table  in  the 
center  holds  magazines  and  papers,  a 
piano  at  one  end  offers  its  services  and  a 
screen  and  reflectoscope  indicate  still 
further  possibilities.  Opening  from  the 
home  room  is  the  recreation  room,  where 
a  billiard  table  holds  the  central  place. 
A  large  fireplace  and  plenty  of  tables  for 
cards  and  other  games  add  to  its  attract- 
iveness. Dominoes,  checkers  and  chess 
are  in  evidence. 

There  were  some  idle  glances  when 
all  these  things  were  announced,  but  Mr. 
Stone  looked  upon  them  all  as  harmless 
and  useful  pastimes  when  followed 
under  proper  conditions,  and  it  was  his 
aim  both  to  supply  the  pastimes  and  the 
conditions.  And  the  men  do  not  have 
to  leave  their  pipes  and  cigars  outside. 
]\Ir.  Stone  thinks  that  if  a  man  wishes  to 
smoke  he  should  have  a  chance  to  do 
that,  too,  in  a  good  environment. 

But  we  are  not  through  with  the  home. 
Opening  in  another  direction  from  the 
home-room  is  the  children's  room,  where 
may  be  found  cabinets  containing  many 
kinds  of  games  for  the  youngsters. 
AVhile  the  father  is  at  his  billiards  or 
other  game  and  the  mother  reads  or 
joins  in  a  game  of  cards,  the  little  ones 
may  find  many  things  to  their  taste. 
Joining  the  home-room,  still,  is  a  kitchen, 
with  gas  range  and  cupboards  well  filled 
with  dishes.  Afternoon  tea,  suppers, 
dinner.s,  anything  that  may  be  required 
is  easily  provided.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
family  club  conducted  under  the  best  of 
auspices. 

A  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
where  is  found  the  audience-room,  a  gen- 
erous space  equipped  with  stage,  dress- 
ing rooms,  a  screen  for  stereopticon  and 
an  excellent  floor  for  dancing.  Here 
again  Mr.  Stone  argued  that  dancing 
was  enjoyed  by  many  and  that  its  chief 
evil  came  from  its  being  indulged  in 
under  bad  conditions.  lie  did  not  de- 
sire that  the  young  people  should  have 
to  go  elsewhere  for  any  rational  pleas- 


ure. Amateur  theatricals  and  many 
similar  lines  of  work  find  opportunity 
because  it  is  believed  that  art,  science, 
amusement,  the  drama,  social  life,  re- 
creation, entertainment,  all  go  to  make 
up  a  well-rounded  life  and  that  they 
should  all  receive  recognition. 

Here,  then,  is  a  seven-day  church,  in- 
stead of  a  Sunday  affair,  and  it  is  all 
developed  in  the  belief  that  an  institu- 
tion that  is  to  affect  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple must  enter  into  and  become  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  school 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  proper 
home  for  such  social  activities  and  many 
developments  in  that  direction  have  been 
made.  There  are  many  successful  social 
centers  of  an  entirely  independent  nat- 
ure, like  the  Stevens  ^Memorial  at  Lud- 
low. But  they  will  all  have  to  look  to 
their  laurels  in  competition  with  All 
Souls  Church  Home  in  Santa  Cruz,  even 
though  it  has  the  handicap  of  a  denomi- 
national connection.  Its  activities,  here 
only  hinted  at,  are  so  man}"  and  so 
varied  that  Mr.  Stone  is  able  to  add: 
"Not  all  will  avail  themselves,  every 
day,  of  the  opportunities  offered,  but  I 
believe  that  the  attractions  may  be  made 
strong  enough  to  command  the  loyal 
attention  of  some  among  you  every  day 
and  evening  in  the  week."  The  home 
is  ahvays  open,  except  during  the  night, 
and  with  this  alone  it  stands  out  as 
unique  among  church  institutions. 

Here  is  food  for  thought  by  people 
who  Avould  get  under  social  conditions. 
It  is  no  mere  scratchina'  of  the  surface- 


New- Year  Wish. 

Helen  Pearson. 

Dear  fiien'  far  awa',  or  in  hamelan"  still  near, 
I  wish  ye  g[uid  luck  an"  a  hapipy  New  Year! 
May  a"  that  belangs  tae  ye  prosper  an'  thrive, 
An'  yer  trade  gang  as  briskly  as  ouy  bee-hive! 
May  yer  meal-poke  ne'er  sen'  a  moose  greetin' 

awa', 
Xor  puirtith  come  nigh  tae  yer  biggin'  aval 
Lang,  lang  may  yer  lum  reek,  an'  ne'er  may  ye 

lack 
A   frien'   staunch   and   loyal   tae  staun'   at   yer 

back! 
May  a  blessin'  rest  on  ye  ilk  mornin'  an'  nicht. 
An'  loove  smooth  yer  patli  an'  gar  labour  seem 

lieht ! 
May  that  Peace  which  is   far  abune  a'  mortal 

ken 
Be  yer  portion  throughout  "nineteen-hunuer-an* 

ten!" 
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All  of  the  branches  of  the  church 
work  except  the  two  literary  clubs  have 
been  movino'  on  with  good  results 
through  the  summer. 

The  Women's  Alliance  is  preparing 
for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  expected  to 
be  much  larger  than  usual.  On  Septem- 
ber 16th  they  will  give  an  Old  Folks' 
Concert. 

The  Sunday-school  children  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hawley  at 
their  ranch  in  El  Cajon  on  August  18th. 
The  merry  party  went  out  in  automo- 
biles and  spent  the  time  there  eating 
fruit  in  the  vineyard,  horseback  riding, 
and  a  general  good  time.  The  San  Diego 
8u)i  called  this  a  Sunday-school  picnic 
up  to  date,  as  it  used  automobiles  in 
place  of  wagons  or  street  cars. 

The  work  of  building  the  new  church 
is  being  rapidly  pushed.  The  building 
committee  has  been  reduced  from  nine 
to  three  members,  consisting  of  Judge  M. 
A.  Luce,  Rev.  C.  J.  Harris,  and  H.  L. 
Stone.  No  contractor  will  build  the 
church,  but  the  work  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  who  will  act  for  the 
committee.  The  October  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian will  contain  cuts  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  church. 

Two  new  members  have  come  into  our 
church  in  a  unique  manner.  They  were 
Baptists.  During  the  vacation  season, 
a  gentleman  at  the  close  of  service  said 
that  that  was  the  first  Unitarian  sermon 
he  had  ever  heard.  He  subscribed  for 
the  Pacific  Unitarian.  Since  receiving 
our  monthly,  he  and  his  wife  have  ap- 
plied for  membership,  and  with  their 
application  enclosed  $400  in  stocks  for 
our  new  church.  Any  Unitarian  litera- 
ture sent  them  will  be  appreciated. 
They  will  also  distribute  literature  in 
their  section.  Address  I.  D.  ]\IcFadden, 
Paonia,  Colo. 

The  subjects  of  the  pastor's  recent  ser- 
mons are:  "A  Mere  Carpenter's  Son." 
"A  Shady  Booth  and  a  Sunny  Bower,  or 
"Whining  or  Winning,"  "Civic  Pride  and 
Co-operative  Purpose,"  "Sham,  Paid  in 
Full." 

San  Diego.- — Our  church  has  lost  by 
death  a  most  devoted  member.  jNIrs. 
Sophia  ]\r.  IMartin.  who  has  been  act- 
ivelv  interested  in  the  church  work  for 


a  number  of  years,  passed  into  the  other 
life  on  August  11th.  Mrs.  Martin  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Women's  Al- 
liance and  the  Channing  Club,  and  was 
an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  until 
illness  compelled  her  to  lay  aside  her 
active  duties.  She  was  a  very  quiet, 
unassuming  woman,  and  one  whose  voice 
was  little  heard  in  public,  but  her  pres- 
ence ever  felt  with  lasting  results.  Her 
pastor,  Rev.  C.  J.  Harris,  likened  her  to 
Mary,  of  whom  Jesus  said :  "She  hath 
chosen  the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  from  her." 

The  dear  Lord's  best  interpreters 

Are  humble  human  souls; 
The  gospel  of  a  life  like  hers 

Is  more  than  books  or  scrolls. 

San  Francisco. — The  services  since 
the  reopening  on  August  first  have  been 
well  attended  and  a  good  spirit  seems  to 
be  apparent.  ]\lr.  Leavitt  shows  that  he 
has  profited  by  a  good  rest,  and  his  con- 
gregation is  benefiting  by  it. 

The  various  societies  have  resumed 
their  meetings  and  the  usual  activity 
and  interest  are  manifest. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  met 
on  August  22nd  and  proved  that  they 
loved  work  as  Avell  as  rest.  Whenever 
announcement  is  made  that  Rev.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt  is  to  speak,  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  is  sure  to  follow.  On 
this  occa'sion  he  spoke  of  the  work  of 
Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge  in  the  helping  of  men, 
giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  showing 
how  singularly  he  is  fitted  for  the  mis- 
sion he  has  undertaken. 

Dr.  IMorton  R.  Gibbons  corroborated 
Mr.  Leavitt's  views  and  told  of  how  un- 
selfish ]\Ir.  Wedge  was  in  a  recent  ill- 
ness, when  his  only  concern  seemed  to 
be  that  he  could  not  hold  his  services. 
Dr.  C4ibbons  expressed  the  hope  that  in 
connection  with  IMr.  Wedge's  work  a 
gymnasium  could  be  equipped  so  that 
the  practical  Christianity  that  he  incul- 
cated could  be  made  a  physical  help 
to  the  young  whom  he  interested.  The 
society  voted  a  generous  contribution  to 
be  paid  monthly,  in  aid  of  this  fine  work, 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  of  several  members. 

INIrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  a  former  member 
of  the  society,  who  has  returned  to  the 
citv   after  six   vears'   residence    in    the 
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East,  was  the  center  of  interest  during 
the  social  hour,  being  most  cordially 
welcomed  home. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  holds 
an  informal  reception  to  Rev.  Florence 
Buck  and  Rev.  Marian  ]\Iurdock  on  Sep- 
tember 12th,  and  on  the  26th  will  be 
addressed  by  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  on  Septem- 
ber 6th  gave  an  informal  reception  to 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky  in  congratulation  on 
her  return  to  San  Francisco,  and  con- 
firming their  unanimous  desire  that  she 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  society, 
made  vacant  by  the  regretted  resigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Peart. 

The  Men's  Club  will  hold  the  first 
meeting  after  vacation  on  September 
20th.  The  Starr  King  Club  met  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  and  will  meet  again  on  Sep- 
temlier  22nd. 

The  Religion  of  Great  Americans. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  creed  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  l^elieve  in  one  God,  the  creator  of 
the  universe;  that  he  governs  it  by  his 
providence ;  that  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
shiped ;  that  the  most  acceptable  service 
we  render  to  him  is  doing  good  to  his 
other  children ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  jus- 
tice in  another  life  respecting  its  conduct 
in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  funda- 
mental points  in  all  sound  religion.  As 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  think  his  system 
of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left 
them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw, 
or  is  likely  to  see:  but.  I  apprehend,  it 
has  received  corrupting  changes." 

Thomas  Paine's  creed  was  as  follows 
("Age  of  Reason")  :  "I  l)elieve  in  one 
God  and  no  more,  and  I  hope  for  happi- 
ness beyond  this  life.'  I  believe  in  the 
equality  of  man,  and  I  believe  that  relig- 
ious duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  lov- 
ing mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our 
fellow  creatures  happy." 

NEVER  TOO  LATE. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  be  hajipy, 

It  is  never  too  late  to  smile; 
It  is  never  too  late  to  extend  a  hand 

With  a  cheering  word  once  in  a  wliilo. 
For  there's  never  a  sorrow  or  worry, 

In  all  this  jjreen-oovered  earth, 
But  is  followed  soon  by  a  gladsome  joy 

And  a  generous  measure  of  mirth. 


A  Winter  Lesson. 

When  the  winter  snow,  down-drifting. 

Shrouds  the  landscape  from  our  sight, 
Are  springs,  hope  and  summer's  promise 

Lifeless  'neath  the  pall  of  white? 
And  when  snows  of  age  fall  thickly 

Does   their   silver  tinting   show 
That  the  powers  of  youth  and  manhood 

Useless  are  our  dead  below? 

Heed   the    lesson    Nature   brings   us, 
Hear  the  song  the  snow-flake  sings  us. 

O'er  the  mountain  streamlet  dancing  in  the 
sun. 

When  I  spread  my  mantle,  lo,  the  dance  was 
done. 

Not  a  ripple  showing  of  the  stream  whose  flow- 
ing 

Brightened  all  things  growing  where  its  course 
was  run. 

But  strong  life  lay  hidden  close  within  its 
breast. 

And  when  Nature's  summons  bade  it  break  its 
rest. 

With  wild  bound  and  quiver  and  with  foam- 
wreath's  shiver 

Came  a  broadening  river  from  the  streamlet's 
nest. 

When  I  touched  earth's  vesture,  bud  and  blos- 
som   died ; 

Bare  grew  all  the  forest,  bleak  the  mountain 
side. 

Not  a  green  blade  peeping,  not  a  moss  wreath 
creeping — 

Only  snow-piles  heajiing  over  summer's  pride. 

But  the  sap,  sent  downward,  fed  the  rootlets 
there 

Deeper  still  and  broader  shoots  spread  every- 
where. 

8o  when  sunbeams  round  them  burst  the  chains 
that   bound   them 

The  new  spring-time  found  them  doubly  bright 
and  fair. 

When    our    locks    are    silvcreil,    then    they    only 

show 
That,  like  i)]ants,  we're  gathering  strength  be- 
neath the  snow. 
And  the  fire  of  manhood,  all  the  faith  of  youth, 
All  we  know  of  duty,  all  of  love  and  truth, 
Garnered  safe,  and  growing  deeper  day  by  day 
Till,   this   shrouding  body   taken   quite  away, 
And  from  earthly  fetters  all  our  powers  free, 
We  shall  greet  the  spring-time  in  eternity. 

April  2,  1910.  —Fannie  Bird  Pugh. 


Little  Ben's  father  caught  a  bat  in 
the  barn  and  ])rought  it  in  to  show  to 
his  small  son,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  it  was.  "0,  jiapa,"  said  little 
Ben,  "it's  an  angel  mouse!" — Delineator. 
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[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
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the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Songs  of  Cheer.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  little  book  of  verse,  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  foremost  of  contemporary  American 
himiorists,  puts  the  versatile  merrymaker  in  a 
new  light.  Heretofore  he  has  made  life 
brighter  by  his  whimsical  attitude  towards  it. 
In  this  little  volume  of  poems  he  gives  his 
philosophy  of  living,  which  is  a  most  optimistic 
and  hopeful  one.  The  following,  A  Smiling 
Paradox,  taken  at  random  from  the  neatly 
printed  little  volume,  is  illustrative  of  the  gen- 
eral contents. 

I've  squandered  smiles  to-day. 
And,  strange  to  say, 
Altho'  my  frowns  with  care  I've  stowed  away, 

To-night  I'm  poorer  far  in  frowns  than  at  the 
start ; 

While  in  my  heart, 
Wherein  my  treasures  best  I  store, 
I  find  my  smiles  increased  by  several  score. 

Health  and  Suggestions.    The  Dietetics  of  the 

Mind.       By     Ernst     von     Feuchtersleben. 

(Sometime    professor    of    medicine    in    the 

University    of    Vienna.)       Translated    and 

edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  M.   A.     New 

York:        Published     by    B.    W.    Huebsch. 

Price  $1.00. 

The   literary   adviser   of   a   large    New   York 

publishing    firm    happened    to    be    reading    Dr. 

Elwood   Worcester's    article    on    the    Emmanuel 

Movement   in   a   back   number   of   the   Century 

Magazine  and  paused  at  this  paragraph : 

"I  thought  about  this  work  for  ten  years 
before  beginning  it,  and  during  those  j-oars 
I  think  I  may  say  that  I  read  the  best  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  psychother- 
apy in  English,  French  and  German,  with  the 
exception  of  Fouchtersleben's  'Diaetetik  der 
Seele.'  In  some  Avay  this  inimitable  wDik  es- 
caped me,  and  I  have  become  familiar  with  it 
only  during  the  last  year.  It  contains  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  whole  project,  and  exprssses  many 
phases  of  our  thought  better  than  we  are  aliie 
to  express  it." 

Why,  thought  he,  has  this  work  not  been 
translated  for  the  tens  of  thousands  eager  for 
good  literature  on  psychotherapy?  He  read  the 
book  and  was  charmed.  He  ]>roposed  a  transla- 
tion to  his  house,  but  as  large  bodies  move 
slowly  and  the  book  seemed  such  a  small  mat- 
ter,— it  contains  but  168  pages, — the  great  piece 
of  machinery  failed  to  snap  it  up.  Then  the 
literary  adviser  brought  the  book  to  Mr. 
Huebsch's  attention  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  before  us  in  Mr.  Lewisohn's  translation. 

Its  peculiar  value  is  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  will  in  therapeutics,  not  by 
a  psychologist  or  a  priest,  but  by  a  scientist. 
His  breadth  of  view  and  sanity  conform  to  the 


best  niudcru  thinking,  though  he  wrote  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  He  was  a  student  of  human 
nature  and  human  nature  has  not  altered.  He 
was  able  to  see  the  world  in  long  perspective, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  vision  deter- 
mines the  life  of  a  book. 

Labrador.    By  W.  T.  Grenfell.     San  Francisco: 
Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch.     $2.25. 

Labrador  is,  relatively  speaking,  an  unknown 
land.  Its  great  natural  resources,  the  wonder- 
ful awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  its  rugged 
scenery,  with  mountains  of  fantastic  architec- 
ture and  the  delicate  and  fascinating  colors  of 
Arctic  auroras  jjlaying  over  all, — these  are 
things  of  which  the  vast  majority  of  readers 
know  nothing.  The  general  impression  is  that 
the  country  is  a  barren  waste,  and  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  its  ever  being  anything 
else. 

Dr.  Grenfell,  so  well-known  for  his  philan- 
thropic medical  missionary  work  in  this  region, 
in  his  admirably  full  and  adequate  account 
corrects  these  mistaken  impressions.  He  gives 
entertaining  and  valuable  discussions  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  laud,  of  its  present  occupa- 
tion, of  the  people,  their  habits  and  customs. 

Over  fifty  of  the  author's  photograjihs  have 
been  reproduced,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
volume  and  assisting  materially  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  life  of  the  people  and  the 
scenery  of  the  country. 

History  of  Great  American  Fortunes.  Vol- 
ume Two.  Great  Fortunes  from  Eailroads. 
By  Gustavus  Meyers.  Chicago:  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Company.  $1.50. 
This  volume  is  one  of  three,  two  of  which 
are  now  on  the  market,  giving  the  means 
whereby  certain  prominent  American  families 
have  acquired  the  fortunes  that  have  made  them 
independent  of  the  laws  commonly  applied  to 
the  great  masses  of  citizens.  It  is  usually 
taught  that  he  that  has  prosperity  obtains  it 
througli  frugality,  industry  and  honesty,  but 
this  young  author  j)roves  that  to  this  rule  there 
are  certain  exceptions.  The  second  of  these 
sidelights  upon  the  great  fortunes  of  certain 
Americans  does  not  place  the  A^'anderbilt  or  the 
Gould  families  in  enviable  positions.  It  shows 
how,  by  methods  that  cannot  be  disputed,  for 
Mr.  Meyers  has  documentary  proof  to  sustain 
his  assertions,  these  two  families  have  gained 
land,  money,  railroads,  steamship  lines  and 
dukedoms — as  well  aa  dukes — by  means  not  of 
the  most  honorable  or  unquestionable. 

The  book  is  one  that  will  not  be  popular  read- 
ing in  certain  financial  and  social  circles,  but 
that  is  nothing  against  it. 

Prince  Hagan.     Bv  Upton  Sinclair,     ('liieago: 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.     Cloth,  $1.00. 
Paper,  25  cents. 
This  book,  which  the  author  calls  in   a   sub- 
title, "a  phantasy,"  possibly  with  the  object  of 
disarming  criticism,  purports  to  be  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  present  social  system.    It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  story,  so  poorly  written,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer  as  "The  Jun- 
gle."   Kerr  &  Company,  whose  books  are  usually 
stimulating,   even   if   one   does   not   agree   with 
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them  entirely,  gives  the  volume  its  endorsement 
hj  saying  that  "As  a  work  showing  the  value 
of  existing  institutions  for  the  protection  and 
support  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  society, 
Prince  Hagan  is  invaluable."  A  careful  reading 
of  the  novelette  fails  to  sustain  this  assertion. 

China  and  the  Far  East.  Lectures  Delivered 
During  the  Second  Decennial  Celebration 
of  Clark  University:  Edited  by  George 
H.  Blakeslee.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Sc  Company. 

This  invaluable  study  of  the  Far  East  is 
not  the  product  of  one  man's  pen,  but  is  a  sym- 
posium representing  a  score  of  authorities, 
both  Oriental  and  Occidental.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  Clark 
University,  and  dealing  in  the  main  with 
China,  although  Korea  and  Japan  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  discussion.  On  behalf  of 
Korea  we  have  three  authoritative  articles — 
first,  "The  Awakening,"  by  Hon.  Horace  L. 
Allen,  former  U.  S.  Minister;  second,  "The 
Japanese  Administration,"  by  Prof.  George  T. 
Ladd,  of  Yale;  and  third,  "Eeligious  Condi- 
tions," by  Eev.  E.  F.  Hall.  Dr.  Kan-Ichi 
Asakawa  describes  "Japan's  Relation  to  China," 
and  two  other  pertinent  chapters  on  Japan 
appear. 

Three-fourths  of  the  volume,  however,  arc 
devoted  to  China,  showing  that  nation's  "Posi- 
tion in  World  Politics,"  "Trade  Relations," 
"Monetary  Conditions,"  "Army,"  "Opium  Prob- 
lem," "Learning,"  "Missions,"  etc.,  etc.,  each 
being  written  by  some  professor  or  official  best 
qualified  to  speak  upon  his  especial  phase. 
The  result  is  a  volume  of  especial  timeliness 
and  importance,  giving  as  it  does  a  group  of 
expert  opinions,  separately  expressed,  but 
forming  as  a  whole  a  remarkable  consensus  upon 
this  "kingdom  of  mysteries."  America,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  needs  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Far  East,  since  this  portion  of 
the  globe  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  international  politics.  Students  and 
readers  generally  will  wclcomo  this  mature 
contribution. 

The  Ci'P  OF  Silence.  A  book  of  poems.  By 
Helen  Huntington.  New  York.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons.     $1.00. 

A  small,  unpretentious  Iwjok  of  verse  is  Helen 
Huntington's  latest  voluiiic.  She  is  a  member 
of  that  l)and  whom  wo  dub,  rather  d\ibiously,  as 
"the  minor  poets."  Of  tliis  number  she  is,  jier- 
haps,  its  most  promising  representative.  On 
Trading  this  thin  little  book,  one  is  impressed 
with  tlicse  things.  Its  author  has  vision,  feel- 
ing, a  message  and  ex))r('ssion.  These  poems 
are  tiie  sincere  speecli  of  an   honest  soul. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more 
of  Helen  Huntington's  kind.  We  are  too  prone 
to  believe  that  unless  it  is  possible  for  the 
poet  to  be  "a  lone  jieak  of  song,"  he  had  better 
Iceej)  still.  Tlie  reviewer  lias  a  theory  of  his 
own,  that,  even  though  it  remain  for  but  a  few 
to  lielong  to  the  Class  A  division  of  poets,  that 
to  be  silent  and  voiceless,  when  one  might  be- 
long to  the  lesser  school,  is  a  literary  crime.     It 


being  impossible  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mara- 
thon class,  should  not  debar  one  from  enrolling 
in  the  hundred-yard-dash  division. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Huntington.  Her 
volume  takes  its  name  from  the  first  poem  in 
the  book,  which  is  given  here  in  its  entirety : 

I  drink  from  the  cup  of  silence 

And  my  long  parched  soul  revives. 
Till  I'm  free  from  the  strain  of  living 

The  pressure  of  other  lives. 
They  fade,  the  forgotten  voices ; 

They  die,  the  tormenting  fires; 
And  alone  in  an  exaltation 

Rise  the  raptures  of  old  desires. 

In  silence  as  keen  as  perfume. 

In  silence  deep  as  prayer, 
The  old-time  dreams  come  thronging 

Like  swallows  that  wheel  in  air. 
On  waves  of  silence  I'm  lifted 

To  uttermost  heavens  of  sound, 
I  am  clothed  in  robes  of  purple. 

With  gold  and  jasper  crowned. 

The  thoughts  that  dissolved  like  vapor 

Take  forms  and  shining  hue. 
The  nameless  joy  that  thrilled  me 

No  more  is  strange  and  new; 
I  come  to  my  own  possession. 

The  world's  shrill  doubts  are  past. 
For  the  dream  was  truth  foreboded 

And  I  know  my  own  at  last. 

:\IusiCAL  Memories.  By  William  Spark.  New 
York:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.      $1.50. 

"Musical  Memories,"  by  William  Spark,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  of  reminiscences 
published  in  recent  years,  has  just  been  brought 
out  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  and 
with  sixteen  portraits  a<l(led.  "Reminiscences 
of  a  musician,"  as  the  foreword  says,  "on 
musicians  are  always  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive." In  these  "Memories"  will  be  found  many 
swiftly  drawn  character  sketches,  from  which 
a  better  idea  of  the  note<l  men  of  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  may 
be  gathered  than  from  later  cut  and  dried 
biographical  volumes  or  encyclopa?dias.  Dr. 
Spark  was  familiar  with  many  of  the  musical 
celebrities  of  his  time  and  his  book  will  be 
found  full  of  good  things.  The  continued  de- 
mand for  copies  of  these  "Memories"  has  made 
a  third  impression   necessary. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  played  an  im- 
portant i)art  in  Dr.  Spark's  career  were  Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer.  Spohr,  Thalberg,  Patti, 
(Jrisi  and  Mario,  liesides  a  great  number  of 
interesting  people  with  whom  he  camo  in  slighter 
contact. 


"Papn.  Avliat  Ls  a  tip?" 

"A  tip,  my  son.  is  a  .small  sum  of 
money  which  you  «iive  a  man  because 
you  arc  afraid  he  won't  like  not  beinp: 
paid  for  something  vou  didn't  ask  him 
to  do." 
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A  proniineut  lawyer's  wife  had  fads 
about  hygienic  sleeping.  She  once  asked 
her  husband :  "Is  it  better  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  or  on  the  other?"  He  an- 
swered, absently:  "My  dear,  when  one 
is  on  the  right  side  it  generally  is  not 
necessary  to  do  much  Ijing."— Index. 

"Yes,"  confessed  the  leading  man  of 
the  barnstorming  aggregation,  as  he  led 
the  bunch  cityward  via  the  cross-tie 
route,  "I  am  wedded  to  my  art." 

"Well,  don't  let  that  worry  you,"  re- 
plied the  soubrette.  "You  can  easily 
get  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incom- 
patibility."—C/iica^ro  News. 

Doctor— I  can't  say  I  like  your  heart 
action  very  much.  You  seem  to  have 
had  some  trouble  with  angina  pectoris. 

Patient— You're  partly  right,  doctor, 
but  that's  not  her  name. 

"Uncle,  what's  chagrin?" 

"Well,  it's  what  a  fat  man  feels  when 
he  runs  his  hardest  and  jumps  on  a 
street  car  that  doesn't  go  for  ten  min- 
utes." 

Upson — Do  you  have  to  be  examined 
by  a  physician  before  joining  the  Avia- 
tors' Club? 

Downing — No;  not  until  after  you 
have  made  your  first  flight. — Chicago 
News. 

Scotch  humor  burns  low  in  the  church, 
but  it  is  never  wholly  extinguished. 
"Weel,  friends,"  said  the  minister  to  his 
congregation,  "the  kirk  is  urgently  in 
need  of  siller,  and,  as  we  have  failed  to 
get  money  honestly,  we  will  have  to  see 
what  a  bazaar  will  do  for  us." 

There  is  a  saying  current  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  this  effect:  "You  can 
always  tell  a  Boston  man,  but  you  can't 
tell  him  much." 

A  counter-irritant  is  described  as  a 
woman  who  is  forever  shopping  and 
never  finds  anything  she  wants. 

"Waiter,  ask  the  orchestra  to  play 
something  different."  "Any  particular 
selection,  sir?"  "Something  slower.  I 
can't  chew  my  food  properly  in  waltz 
time." 


A     LIST     OF    BOOKS     ON     SALE    AT 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Postage 
Channing's  Complete  Works...  $1.00  $0.25 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
Church  of  To-day 75         .07 

J.   H.   Crooker. 
Four  American  Leaders 80         .08 

Charles   W.   Eliot. 
Home  Prayers 1.00         .07 

James   Martineau. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1.25         .08 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit 1.00         .09 

James  Martineau;  edited  by 
Albert  Lazenby. 
Father  Taylor    80         .08 

Robert  Collyer. 
Shepherd's  Question 80         .06 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Prayers  in  the  Senate  1.00         .10 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton  Coit. 


BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"   $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80        .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .85 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"  . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80        .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The    Religion    of    a      Sensible 
American" 80         .85 


MEMORABLE     SERMONS     AND     AD- 
DRESSES OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The  Government  of  the  Thoughts. 

By  James  Walker,  D.  D. 

The  Open  Windows. 

By  George  Putnam,  D.  D. 

A  Sermon  on  Immortal  Life. 
By  Theodore  Parker. 

The  Regent  God. 

By  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.  D. 

The  Victory  over  Death. 

By  Octavius  B.  P'rothingham. 

A  Discourse  on  Some  of  the  Distinguishing 
Opinions  of  Unitarians.    Delivered  at 
Baltimore  in  1819. 
By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

Remarks   on    Creeds,    Intolerance,   and   Ex- 
clusion. 
By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Church. 

By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 

The  Divinity  School  Address. 
By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christian- 
ity.    By  Theodore  Parker. 
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Nazareth. 

By  Caroline  H.  Dall. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ  the  Son 

of  Man. 

By  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Orthodoxy   and    Liberal   Christianity   Com- 
pared and  Contrasted. 

By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 
Christianity  the  Absolute  Religion. 

By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Spiritual  Christianity. 

By  Thomas  Starr  King. 
One  Faith. 

By  George  Putnam. 
John  Milton. 

By  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D. 
The  Gospel  of  John. 

By  Francis  Tiffany. 
The  One  Religion. 

C.  C.  Everett. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 

376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


What  is  Heaven? 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
How  to  Get  Eternal  Life. 

By  James   Freeman   Clarke,  D.   D. 
Sureties  of  Life  after  Death. 

By  Edward  D.  Pressey. 
The  Belief  of  Count  Leon  Tolstoi. 
An  Outline  of  Unitarian  Thought. 

By  George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
The  Thorn  Bearer. 

By  William  C.   Gannett. 
What  Unitarian  Parents  Can  Teach  Their 
Children. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
The  Influence  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Church 
Universal. 

By  Edward  G.  Spencer. 
A  Reasonable  Easter. 

By  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Do   You   Believe  in   Human   Nature  or   Do 
You  Not? 

By  Charles  E.  St.  John. 
Songs  in  Exile. 

By   Paul   Revere  Frothinghain. 
The  Reproach  of  Christ. 

By  William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Why  We  Should  Be  Loyal  to  Unitarianism. 

By  Prof.   Francis  A.  Christie. 
The  Passing  of  Calvinism. 

By  James  T.  Bixb}'. 
The  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 

By   Paul    Revere    Frothingham. 
Is  There  a  Righteous  God? 

By  Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  Unitarian  Purpose. 

By   Howard  N.   Brown. 
What  Is  "EvangeHcal"? 

P)y  -Augustus  P.  Rcccord. 
Real  Christianity. 

By   Edward  Everett  TTale. 
The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought. 

By  Henry  Wilder  Footc. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  Yorlc  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
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conditions  of  certain  old-time  and  funda- 
mental moralities." 


It  is  not  only  to  politics  and  the  just 
administration  of  government  to  which 
these  fundamental  moralities  must  be  ap- 
plied if  we  are  to  have  health  and  prog- 
ress, but  every  department  of  life.  So- 
cial and  industrial  health  is  equally 
dependent  upon  their  acceptance  as  the 
only  terms  of  life  worth  having. 

In  our  sympathy  with  the  results  of 
injustice  and  selfishness  we  have  mag- 
nified the  importance  of  political  forms 
and  social  organization  and  half  per- 
suaded ourselves  that  if  we  can  only  hit 
it  there  must  be  some  short  cut  to  the 
millenium,  but  we  may  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  society  can  be  saved  in  the 
lump.  There  are  doubtless  advances  to 
be  made  in  systems  and  in  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  surest  way  to  reach 
them  is  by  upbuilding  the  individual,  by 
fortifying  the  moral,  by  grounding  in- 
tegrity and  justice  in  the  human  heart. 

The  greatest  need  is  clear  thinking 
and  true  feeling.  If  we  have  these  we 
will  find  the  way  to  make  them  effective. 
If  socialistic  methods  could,  by  any  po- 
litical miracle,  be  forced  upon  a  people 
not  equal  to  them,  they  would  be  of  no 
real  value. 


tage  has  a  very  pleasant  smell  now.  To 
be  long-minded,  to  realize  that  well-doing 
has  its  sure  reward,  is  not  an  easy  at- 
tainment. It  results  from  wise  training 
and  true  education,  and  there  is  a  piti- 
ful lack  of  both  in  this  half-made  world. 

Just  now  man  is  money-mad.  It  is  a 
disease  that  is  dreadfully  contagious, 
and  the  fever  is  so  exhilarating  that  those 
who  haven't  caught  it  seem  deadly  dull 
in  comparison,  and  appear  to  regret 
that  they  are  immune.  But  it  consumes 
the  finer  tissues  and  in  the  end  the  vic- 
tim loses  all  trace  of  humanity  and  be- 
comes merely  a  bloated  purse. 

The  loss  sustained  from  coining  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  possibilities  into  money 
and  its  equivalent  is  the  cause  of  the 
poverty,  injustice,  and  degradation  of 
the  twentieth  century. 


The  problem  is  the  making  alive  the 
old  fundamental  moralities.  The  world 
clamors  for  something  new,  and  there 
is  nothing  worth  having  that  is  new. 
What  we  suffer  for  is  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  old  things  that  are  good.  The 
world  around  us  is  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things  and  we  choose  the  cheap.  We 
have  a  birthright,  but  we  gladly  give  it 
for  a  very  thin  mess  of  pottage.  Why? 
There  are  many  reasons.  Children  are 
poor  judges,  and  we  are  more  childish 
than  childlike.  But  mainly,  we  are  im- 
patient. We  do  not  want  to  wait.  Birth- 
rights commonly  are  deferred,  while  pot- 


Californians  are  nothing  if  not  loyal 
to  California.  Even  those  to  Avhom  she 
is  a  step-mother  regard  her  with  ardent 
affection,  but  her  own-begotten, — favored 
mortals,  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
twin  orders,  proudly  called  "The  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,"  and  "The 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West," 
are  sure  that  there  is  no  mother  worthy, 
in  any  respect,  to  be  compared  with  her. 
And  when  her  birthday  comes  they  are 
exuberant  in  their  demonstration  of 
affection.  They  celebrate  in  a  way  that 
makes  an  impression.  This  year  they 
outdid  themselves.  They  gathered  from 
far  and  near  for  three  days,  September 
8th,  9th  and  10th.  San  Francisco  was 
given  up  to  their  merrymaking  and 
demonstrating. 

The  city  was  brilliantly  decorated 
with  pillars  of  flowers  by  day  and 
gleams  of  electric  lights  by  night.  There 
were  "events"  of  many  sorts,  but  the 
day  procession  outdid  them  all.  From 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  sons  and 
daughters,  old  and  young,  garbed  in 
varied  beauty,  walked,  or  stood,  in  honor 
of  their  mother.     There  were  miles  of 
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moving  "parlors,"  interspersed  with 
floats,  and  bands,  and  banners.  The 
danger  of  monotony  was  forestalled  by 
contrasting  features, — soldiers,  firemen, 
letter  carriers,  "red  men,"  vaqueros, 
emigrants,  boy  scouts,  and  genuine 
Chinese.  Pathos  was  added  by  a  car- 
riage of  "Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War." 
Sentiment  found  expression  in  enormous 
flags,  whose  stars  were  human  daughters 
in  white,  in  a  field  of  human  sons  in 
blue.  Great  taste  and  originality  were 
shown  in  uniforms  and  dress,  and  great 
devotion  and  endurance  by  the  thous- 
ands of  women,  not  all  young  and  slim, 
who  marched,  many  of  them  bareheaded, 
for  five  hours. 

It  was  fortunately  a  lovely  day,  and 
all  in  all,  it  was  about  the  greatest  of 
many  great  successes  to  the  credit  of 
enthusiastic  California. 


It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  those  who 
are  transplanted  products  in  this  glori- 
ous orchard,  that  the  excuse  for  being 
of  these  two  orders  was  somewhat  thin. 
Being  born  in  a  favored  spot  is  a  happy 
circumstance,  but  as  a  basis  of  exclusive 
membership  suggests  inadequacy.  Or- 
ganization generally  implies  purpose, — 
an  end  to  be  sought,  but  these  fellow- 
ships have  always  faced  backward  to  an 
event  accomplished,  without  volition. 
But  one  float  in  this  parade  brings  hope 
and  justification.  Enthroned  on  high 
was  a  matronly  woman,  holding  in  her 
arms  a  beautiful  child.  Around  her 
were  groups  of  children  of  varied  ages 
and  toward  the  front  was  a  crib  and  a 
cradle.  In  bold  letters  on  the  side  of  the 
float  appeared  this  legend : 

"The  Mother  on  the  Throne." 
We  are  Striving  to  Bring  Together  the  Home- 
less Child  and  the  Childless  Home. 
N.  S.  G.  W.  N.  D.  G.  W. 

This  typified  a  serious  movement  un- 
dertaken during  the  past  year  and  being 
developed  with  great  promise.  The 
Native  Sons  and  the  Native  Daughters 


have  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
crusade  to  place  the  homeless  child  in 
the  childless  home.  It  is  a  greatly 
needed  office  and  its  accomplishment  will 
be  a  double  blessing.  The  orders  are 
well  fitted  for  the  work. 

There  are  in  the  State  250  parlors  of 
sons  and  200  parlors  of  daughters.  They 
are  well  organized  and  enthusiastic  with 
great  capacity,  but  have  heretofore  had 
no  adequate  object.  Now  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  something  well 
worth  while. 

They  have  set  aside  October  eighth  as 
Children's  Day  in  California.  On  or 
near  that  day  every  parlor  will  give 
some  form  of  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  central 
agency  conducting  the  home-placing 
work.  This  agency  consists  of  a  central 
council  of  three  officials  of  each  of  the 
orders  and  one  representative  each  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  the  Protestant 
charities,  the  Catholic  charities  and  the 
Hebrew  charities.  Its  office  is  in  the 
Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  its 
executive  officer  is  the  past  grand  presi- 
dent of  the  Native  Daughters,  whose 
term  has  just  expired.  The  children's 
agency  works  in  co-operation,  and  the 
various  parlors  find  homes  and  have 
supervision  of  the  children  placed  in 
them.  This  gives  a  State-wide  field  and 
permanent,  interested,  unsalaried  care  of 
the  children. 

Applications  are  coming  in  freely  and 
as  fast  as  the  fitness  of  the  home  is 
established  by  a  trained  investigator 
children  are  being  placed.  Where  the 
religious  faith  of  parents  can  be  ascer- 
tained it  is  respected  in  placing  the 
child,  and  from  the  list  of  children 
awaiting  homes  almost  any  preference 
can  be  met.  The  supply  of  blue-eyed 
girls  of  three  years  old  is  apparently 
inadequate,  but  if  minor  matters  be  set 
aside,  almost  anybody  who  is  childless 
can  be  accommodated.  C.  A.  M. 
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The  readers  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
have  reason  to  be  more  than  connnonly 
interested  in  the  Reed  Institute  just  be- 
ing established  at  Porthind,  because  the 
founder,  Mrs.  Amanda  W.  Reed,  was  for 
many  years  active  in  our  church  there, 
and  because  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  is  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  board 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  having  se- 
cured for  president  William  Trufant 
Foster  of  Bowdoin  College,  whom  Pres- 
ident Hyde  praised  as  being  "a  born 
college  president."  The  principles  he 
has  laid  down  so  far  augur  well  for  the 
character  of  the  new  college.  His  first 
task  is  to  find  a  faculty;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  this  he  has  said:  "The  sort  of 
men  I  am  looking  for  must  be  men  first 
of  all.  Second,  they  must  be  teachers. 
Their  proficiency  as  research  scholars 
will  rank  third  in  importance  with  me. 
In  some  of  our  universities  the  order  of 
these  qualifications  appears  to  have  been 
reversed — to  the  detriment  of  the  stu- 
dents, I  believe." 

That  has  the  right  ring.  It  means  that 
the  moral  element  in  the  education  of 
the  young  people  in  that  college  is  to 
be  considered  the  most  important  thing, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  subordinated  to 
any  other  interest.  It  recognizes  that 
what  a  man  does  is  of  more  importance 
than  how  much  he  knows.  It  has  the 
support  of  modern  psychology,  w^hich 
holds  the  will,  rather  than  the  under- 
standing, is  the  supreme  factor  in  per- 
sonality. And  if  this  idea  is  firmly  ad- 
hered to  and  is  realized  with  any  degree 
of  success,  we  expect  that  Reed  Insti- 
tute will  presently  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  college  where  parents  are  particu- 
larly glad  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated. For  educators  are  nowadays 
more  and  more  recognizing  that  the 
secret  of  education  lies  more  in  some 
subtle  contagion  of  personality  than  in 
the  communication  of  mere  knowledge; 
and  the  personal  character  must  first  of 


all  be  wholesome,  or  else  education  will 
tend  to  impair  the  total  efficiency  of  the 
life  it  aims  to  train  up.  We  wish  this 
principle  were  universally  recognized  in 
institutions  of  learning  and  by  the  par- 
ents who  patronize  them. 


That  was  a  wonderful  World  Mis- 
sionary Conference  at  Edinburgh  last 
summer;  and  it  ought  to  stir  up  Uni- 
tarians for  very  shame  to  do  their  share 
in  the  great  work  of  religious  enlighten- 
ment of  some  of  the  darker  corners  of 
the  earth.  And  this  the  more,  because 
it  was  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  points 
most  emphasized  wgre  points  with  which 
Unitarians  feel  hearty  sympathy  and 
which  they  have  long  advocated;  the 
broader  work  of  promoting  Christian 
civilization  rather  than  the  narrow^er  end 
of  making  converts  to  a  particular  form 
of  doctrine ;  the  greater  appreciation  of 
good  elements  in  non-Christian  religions ; 
the  recognition  that  the  form  of  theology 
which  grew  up  in  the  West  and  found 
expression  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
is  little  suited  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  peoples  of  the  East ;  and  a  repeated 
insistence  on  the  fact  that  what  is  wanted 
is  a  Christianity  based  not  on  creeds, 
but  on  Christ,  and  expressed  not  in  doc- 
trines, but  in  life. 

Strange,  indeed,  that  although  ortho- 
dox Christianity  has  for  many  centuries 
resisted  by  every  means  within  its  power 
any  tendency  toward  Unitarianism,  mis- 
sionaries should  come  back  from  their 
fields  persuaded  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  work  to  declare  that  that  standard 
of  doctrine  which  was  intended  as  a 
final  bar  to  Unitarianism  is  precisely 
what  most  prevents  the  Christian  relig- 
ion from  spreading  in  heathen  lands. 
The  cry  came  back  from  Japan,  from 
China,  from  India,  but  most  urgently  of 
all  from  the  Land  of  the  Crescent. 

It  was  a  Church  of  England  mission- 
ary in  Eg3^pt  who  bitterly  complained 
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that  it  is  Athanasian  theology,  the  the- 
ology of  the  fifth-century  controversial 
creeds,  that  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
Christian  evangelism  in  Mohammedan 
lands,  and  that  "a  pre-Raphaelite  theol- 
ogy, by  which  he  meant  a  pre- Athanasian 
theology,  is  needed  to  encounter  Islam." 
And  one  of  the  most  important  commis- 
sions, with  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  Pro- 
fessor Cairns,  as  chairman,  presented  as 
a  part  of  its  report  the  following  re- 
markable passage : 

"Dissatisfaction  With  Islam. — Mos- 
lems are  said  to  be  growing  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  Islam.  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  Mohammed  as  an  ideal 
character,  especially  in  relation  to 
W'Omau.  They  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Christianity  and  civilization  go 
together.  This  dissatisfaction  does  not 
mean,  however,  a  readiness  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Three  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  cause  diifieulty  to  the 
Moslem  mind.  The  Trinity  appears  to 
them  to  teach  tritheism,  to  be  a  relapse 
into  the  polytheism  from  which  the 
Prophet  rescued  his  followers.  Accord- 
ingly some  of  the  missionaries  desire 
very  cordially  a  careful  restatement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  as  to 
throw  into  prominence  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  The  divine  sonship  of  Jesus 
is  a  difficulty  to  the  materialistic  ]\Io- 
hammedan  mind.  The  Koran  repeatedly 
condemns  the  'blasphemy'  that  God  can 
have  any  is.sue.  Then  the  history  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  a  great  stumbling-block. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  Moslems,  death 
and  corruption  are  synonymous  terms,  or 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  of  the  corruption  of 
Christ  if  Christ  were  God;  and  again 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is  rejected  be- 
cause it  seems  'to  imply  impotence  to 
intervene  on  the  part  of  God.'  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  metaphysical  relation  of 
the  son  to  the  father  should  more  fre- 
quently be  presented  to  the  INIoslem  mind 


in  the  terms  of  John's  Gospel,  as  the 
'Word  of  God,'  and  'the  term  "son" 
should  receive  its  content  from  the  his- 
torical life.'  " 

If  orthodox  Christianity,  in  its  most 
aggressive  form,  is  to  come  to  this,  why 
should  it  any  longer  even  pretend  to 
exclude  from  full  sympathy  a  body  of 
churches  whose  chief  offense  has  ever 
been  that  of  proclaiming  the  very  doc- 
trines here  declared  to  be  indispensable 
in  the  mission  field?  E.  M.  W. 


Briefs — The  People's   Senator. 

As  a  former  Wisconsin  man  I  held  my 
head  a  good  bit  higher  when  the  news 
came  last  month  of  Senator  La  Follette's 
splendid  victory.  Too  well  I  remember 
the  old  days  when  Wisconsin  was  as 
contented  a  boss-ridden  State  as  could 
be  found  between  the  two  oceans.  And 
right  well  I  remember  when  the  ma- 
chine used  to  beat  La  Follette  to  a  "fraz- 
zle" at  each  election,  and  then  boast  of 
its  ability  to  do  so  times  without  num- 
ber. "He  can  never  win  in  this  State, 
never,"  said  an  ex-boss  in  my  hearing, 
one  noted  for  his  astute  judgment  in 
■politics.  "If  La  Follette  wants  to  get 
into  office  he  had  better  go  West,  and 
mighty  far  West  at  that." 


And  it  all  seemed  true.  One  morning 
some  dozen  years  ago  I  passed  Robert 
La  Follette  on  the  street  in  ^Madison,  his 
home  city  and  mine.  Seldom  have  I  felt 
sineerer  sympathy  for  any  man.  He 
looked  worn,  and  poor,  and  sick.  He 
had  just  been  defeated  for  the  second 
time  in  the  councils  of  his  party  as 
candidate  for  Governor.  Not  a  fair  and 
sf|uare  defeat  that  a  good  fighter  learns 
to  meet  with  patient  courage,  but  one 
brought  about  by  foul  means,  and  be- 
cause weak  men  could  not  withstand 
bribe  and  tliroat.  ^Fen  who  had  prom- 
ised to  support  him  and  the  principles 
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at  stake  to  the  end,  had  miserably 
yielded  to  the  "wiles  of  the  politician," 
and  what  had  seemed  assured  victory 
gave  place  to  bitter  failure. 


It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  La  Follette  was  at  this  time  broken 
in  health  and  purse.  Hopelessly  broken, 
it  was  feared,  in  health,  and  deeply  in 
debt.  Even  his  modest  home,  so  it  was 
whispered,  was  mortgaged  in  the  fight. 
No  man  was  ever  more  decisively  beaten. 
He  was  literally  "down  and  out."  When 
Tom  Johnson  was  so  sorely  defeated  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  La  Follette  sent 
him  this  telegram :  "Fight  on,  brave 
heart.  The  only  men  who  win  final  vic- 
tory are  the  men  who  never  accept  de- 
feat." Do  such  men  never  accept 
defeat?  Is  there  not  an  hour  in  which 
the  heart  bowed  down  surrenders?  If 
such  an  hour  ever  came  to  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  it  must  have  been  in  the 
fall  of  1898.  Honoring  the  man  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  cause  I  did  not  dare 
to  hope  that  such  monstrous  odds  could 
be  overcome.  He  had  done  all  that  mor- 
tal could  do,  and  was  beaten.  Not  once, 
but  again,  and  again.  It  seemed  the 
end. 

Yet  a  fool  I  was  and  blind.  Two  years 
later  La  Follette  was  elected  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  and  his  great  career  as 
leader  of  progressive  Republicanism  in 
this  country  was  royally  beginning.  Not 
accepting  defeat  he  had  won  the  fight. 
So  has  he  ever  lived.  The  record  is  in- 
spiring. 


Robert  Marion  La  Follette  was  born 
near  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1855.  That 
year  the  Republican  Party  came  fairly 
into  being.  The  man  and  the  party  he 
seeks  to  save  that  it  may  fulfill  its  high 
destiny,  began  life  together.  It  is  fit- 
ting. And  now  the  old,  old  story.  A 
childhood  of  toil  and  poverty,  with 
earnest  strivings  after  knowledge,   and 


impossible ( ?)  dreams  of  student  days 
at  the  State  university.  Always  im- 
possible(?)  dreams  in  course  of  time 
coming  true.  The  ymUh  is  a  dreamer 
and  a  doer.  Look  well  to  that  combina- 
tion; it  prophesies  achievement.  We 
are  not  surprised  then  that  he  enters  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1874,  nor  at 
his  honorable  record  there,  brilliant  in 
some  phases  of  it.  Students  of  the 
period  remember  his  widely  heralded 
victory  in  the  interstate  contest  in 
oratory  at  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  a  State  university  to  discover 
genius  among  the  sons  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  this  case  it  had  fulfilled 
that  mission.  In  1880  he  graduates 
from  the  law  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  almost  immediately  gives 
the  politicians  their  first  surprise  by 
getting  himself  elected  district  attorney 
of  Dane  County.  Here  school  days  end. 
Here  public  service  begins.  We  follow 
the  record. 


Four  years'  efficient  service  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  followed  by  six  years  in 
Congress;  ten  years  of  public  service, 
during  which  he  fought  his  first  battles 
with  the  "big  interests,"  and  in  his  de- 
feat in  1890  for  re-election  to  Congress 
he  was  first  given  notice  that  these  same 
"big  interests  never  forget  and  never 
forgive."  He  had  manfully  opposed 
land-grabbing  and  other  abuses,  and  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  given  to  another.  Ten  years  of 
private  life,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
given  to  a  "campaign  of  education," 
with  the  result  that  as  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury dawns  he  is  finally  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin.  Not  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  high  station  but  to  the  privilege 
of  repelling  from  the  governor's  chair 
as  bitter  assaults  as  were  ever  waged 
against  a  public  official.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  once  bewailed  the  fact  that  the 
"perseverance  of  saints  never  equalled 
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the  perseverance  of  the  sinners,"  and  cer- 
tainly the  bitter  warfare  upon  La  Fol- 
lette  up  to  the  present  hour  in  his  o^^ti 
State  is  proof  of  the  relentless  enmity 
of  men  whose  pockets  have  been  touched 
by  honest  laws  enacted  in  the  interests  of 
the  people. 


January  1.  1906,  Eobert  La  Follette 
entered  the  Ignited  States  Senate  and  at 
once  became  known  as  the  ''lonesome 
man,"  so  studiously  was  he  avoided  by 
most  of  his  fellow-senators.  This  frig- 
idity of  reserve,  however,  gave  way  to 
quite  different  tactics  when  early  in  the 
session  he  vigorously  opposed  a  specially 
vicious  piece  of  legislation.  Again  the 
battle  was  on,  and  it  is  still  on,  to  end 
when  right  has  triumphed — not  before. 

What  do  we  owe  to  the  People's  Sen- 
ator? ]\Iore  than  any  other  man  in  offi- 
cial station  he  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Father  of  Direct  Democracy  here  in 
America.  He  was  first  in  the  field 
battling  in  a  large  way,  and  effectively, 
for  the  primary  election  law ;  one  of  the 
first  to  say,  "Place  power  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  results."  The  first  man, 
of  equal  prominence,  to  advocate  the 
equitable  taxation  of  railroads,  and 
among  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  phy- 
sical valuation  (i.  e.  the  real  value)  of 
railroad  property  as  the  basis  of  such 
taxation.  He  stands  for  equal  and  exact 
justice  for  the  corporations  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  people  on  the  other.  In 
other  words,  for  righteousness  in  gov- 
ernment. 


It  will  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Pacific  L^nitarian  to  know  that  when 
the  writer  was  laboring  to  revive  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  ]\radison.  one  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
turned  for  assistance  was  to  Robert  '^]. 
La  Follette.  The  appeal  was  not  in 
vain,  for  though  it  certainly  could  noty 


have  been  of  advantage  to  him  in  his 
uphill  fight  against  corruption  in  Wis- 
consin polities — rather  otherwise — Mr. 
La  Follette  gave  his  name,  influence  and 
support  to  our  struggling  cause.  One 
more  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  courage 
of  the  People's  Senator.  W.  D.  S. 

4    «    « 

Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr,  of  Everett,  Wash., 
has  been  holding  some  evening  services 
at  Tacoma  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  has  discovered  an  encouraging  num- 
ber of  Unitarians  there,  where  we  had 
an  organized  church  from  1885  to  1893, 
when  it  withdrew  from  Unitarian  fel- 
lowship and  reorganized  as  the  First 
Free  Church.  The  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  assisting  in  carrying  on 
the  services;  and  if  sufficient  local  in- 
terest is  developed  a  new  church  will  be 
organized  and  pushed  forward  to  a  posi- 
tion of  permanence. 

Rev.  Henrv^  W.  Foote.  the  Secretary 
of  the  newly  organized  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, also  expects  to  visit  our 
churches  early  next  spring.  His  visit 
will  have  a  double  object:  to  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  young  people  in  our 
churches,  by  meeting  the  young  people's 
societies,  or  by  organizing  new  ones 
where  needed;  and  to  visit  the  four  or 
five  college-town  churches,  discovering 
candidates  for  the  ministry  Avhenever 
possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social 
and  Public  Service,  will  also  be  able  to 
visit  our  churches,  and  stimulate  their 
activities  in  the  lines  of  social  better- 
ment. 

Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  the  new 
President  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school  Society,  hopes  to  visit  the 
churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year. 
His  plan  is  to  meet  the  Sunday-school 
workers  in  each  place  and  stimulate  in- 
terest in  Sunday-school  work,  and  bring 
the  inspiration  of  fresh  methods.  If 
possible,  Sunday-school  Institutes  com- 
prising several  sessions  will  be  held  in 
some  of  the  larger  places.  Since  the 
isit  of  ^Ir.  Lawrance  is  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Sunday-schools,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  make  considerable  contribu- 
tions toward  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
If  this  can  be  managed,  the  plan  wi'l 
doubtless  be  carried  out. 

The  Eureka  church  hopes  to  complete 
and  dedicate  its  new  building  by  the 
sixteenth  of  October.  It  has  entailed 
hard,  faithful  work  and  much  self-sacri- 
fice, but  it  has  been  forthcoming  as  re- 
quired and  the  edifice  completed  without 
loss  of  self-respect. 

A  Round-the-Bay  meeting  of  the  vari- 
ous Women's  Alliances  was  held  at  the 
First  Church,  San  Francisco,  on  October 
1st.  Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge  spoke  of  his 
work  in  helping  men,  and  Miss  Rhoda 
M.  Mitchell  treated  the  company  to  de- 
lightful Scotch  dialect. 

San  Francisco  expects  to  loan  one  of 
its  ministers  to  the  East  for  a  brief 
period.  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  is  to  sup- 
ply a  vacant  Boston  pulpit  for  the 
month  of  November,  which  will  give  the 
staid  lambs  a  fresh  pasture  while  the 
rotation  of  crops  will  undoubtedly  bene- 
fit the  soil. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  San  Diego 
gave  an  Old  Folks'  Concert  in  the  Club 
House  on  September  16th.  Costumes  and 
music  were  quaint  and  anuising.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  old-fashioned  reception 
and  followed  by  an  old-time  luncheon. 

A  touching  funeral  service  was  held 
in  Reno  on  September  21st,  when  the 
body  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  B.  Vining  was 
laid  to  rest.  Mr.  Bender  read  selections 
from  the  scriptures.  Mrs.  Chandler 
spoke,  words  of  eulogy  and  two  lady 
friends  joined  in  a  duet.  At  the  grave  a 
poem  was  recited.  The  simple  services 
are  reported  as  the  first  Unitarian  fune- 
ral held  in  that  city. 

Services  were  resumed  at  the  Pomona 
church  on  September  18th.  Rev.  Arthur 
M.  Smith,  of  the  Claremont  College,  is 
the  minister  of  the  church,  with  Rev. 
Paul  ]\IcReynolds  as  assistant. 

The  rebuilt  and  enlarged  organ  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  church  was  dedicated  by 
a  recital  on  the  evening  of  September 
20th.  The  organist  of  Trinity  Church 
gave  a  fine  program  of  classical  and  pop- 
ular music. 


The  Berlin  meeting,  from  all  accounts, 
was  a  great  success, — large  in  attend- 
ance, with  good  interest,  and  notable  ad- 
dresses. We  shall  hope  for  a  report  of  it 
by  our  Portland  delegate.  Rev.  Wm.  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  after  he  clears  up  accumulated 
duties  on  his  return. 

The  Oakland  Club  has  taken  up  its 
cpiarters  in  the  comfortable  and  well  ar- 
ranged rooms  of  Unity  Hall,  of  the  Oak- 
land Unitarian  church,  which  will  ac- 
commodate all  its  activities  most  satis- 
factorily without  interference  with  the 
use  of  the  rooms  by  the  church  societies. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Boynton,  president  of  the 
California  Club,  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  died  in 
that  city  after  a  very  brief  illness  and 
was  buried  from  the  Unitarian  church 
on  September  15th.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hod- 
gin  gave  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  life 
and  work.  Mr.  Boynton  was  a  leading 
business  man  and  had  been  known  in  all 
the  forward  movements  of  the  city. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cady  is  conducting  services 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  occupying  the 
chapel  of  the  Christian  Science  church. 

The  sudden  death  of  Rev.  George  C. 
Adams,  minister  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  is  a  distinct  community 
loss.  He  was  a  fine  citizen  as  well  as  a 
good  minister.  A  large-minded,  gener- 
ous, wise,  and  kindly  man,  he  was  re- 
spected and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him  or  knew  of  him.  His  people  have 
lost  a  strong  leader  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  fill  his  place. 

Among  many  preachers  of  many  fel- 
lowships who  have  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy by  service.  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  pastorless 
church  Sunday  evening,  September  25th. 

Some  people  retain  the  old-fashioned 
regard  for  the  exact  truth.  Among  them 
is  the  preacher  at  Woodland.  Last 
month  we  reported  Mr.  Spencer  as  tak- 
ing a  200-mile  walk.  We  did  so  because 
we  supposed  he  had.  He  said  he  in- 
tended to  and  he  can  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  do  what  he  intends  to  do.  But 
it  seems  he  met  with  an  accident  on  his 
tramp  and  was  obliged  to  cut  out  the 
last  long  lap.  He  might,  could  or  would 
have  done  it,  but — his  performance,  for 
good  reasons,  fell  short  of  the  fact. 
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The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  was 
addressed  on  September  14th  by  Capt. 
W.  J.  Peterson  of  the  Oakland  police 
force.  He  took  strong  ground  against 
attempts  to  wipe  out  the  restricted  ten- 
derloin districts  in  great  cities,  as  certain 
to  result  in  greater  abuses  scattered  and 
unguarded. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  in  a  sermon  on  the 
''Nobility  of  Toil,"  preached  in  Seattle 
on  September  5th,  pointedly  said  to  his 
hearers:  "You  should  see  to  it  that  the 
same  ethical  and  social  and  moral  and 
political  and  mental  and  spiritual  laws 
that  govern  your  growth  should  be 
shared  equally  with  every  other  man. 
We  should  care  not  very  much  about  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  population  of 
our  city;  but  we  should  make  it  our 
divine  duty  to  see  to  it  that  every  man 
here  has  the  very  best  mental,  moral, 
social,  political  and  industrial  opportun- 
ity civilization  affords." 

The  Fresno  church  held  its  fir.st  meet- 
ing in  the  new  church  edifice  on  Septem- 
ber 18th.  holding  services  in  the  social 
rooms.  The  formal  dedication  of  the 
building  will  be  deferred  till  the  audi- 
torium is  completed  and  furnished.  Rev. 
Mr.  Clayton  preached  on  the  gospel 
needed  for  to-day:  "The  day  of  the 
pessimistic  gospels  is  past.  'Scarecrows' 
are  out  of  date,  like  the  old-time  ghosts, 
and  will  soon  vanish  into  the  same  ob- 
livion. The  age  of  optimism  is  here. 
For  evolution  is  the  keynote  of  the  hour, 
and  evolution  is  optimistic.  It  is  teach- 
ing an  endless  progress  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  from  the  less  to  the  more 
perfect.  Our  note  then  must  be  cheer- 
ful and  buoyant.  Not  a  'lost'  'but  a  ris- 
ing humanity  our  audience;  our  message 
one  of  healing  and  inspiration." 

The  circle  of  hearers  is  greatly  enlarged 
when  such  a  paper  as  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  prints  in  full  such  a  sermon  as 
Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout  preaches  to  his  congre- 
gation. On  September  18th  he  spoke  on 
"Prayer  in  the  Light  of  Science  and 
Reason."  a  well-rea.soned.  reverent  and 
helpful  word,  closing  with  these  words: 
"Prayer  is  a  personal  nuitter  l)etween 
the  individual  soul  and  God.  There  are 
times  when  one  may  not  be  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer  and  under  such  circumstnncs 
should   not  be  compelled  by   custom  to 


pray  and  give  utterance  to  aspirations 
he  may  not  at  the  time  feel.  Pra5'-8r 
should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  soul's  deepest  feeling  and  aspiration. 
May  it  never  become  a  mere  form.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  get  older,  as  we 
think  more  deeply,  as  we  g:et  closer  to 
God,  we  leave  behind  us  much  of  the  old 
attitude  of  begging  for  selfish  advan- 
tages. The  best  and  sweetest  things  do 
not  come  along  these  channels.  If  God 
be  our  father,  let  us  pour  out  our  heart's 
desire  to  him,  and  love  him,  and  believe 
he  loves  us,  and  learn  to  trust  him  so 
that  we  may  be  patient  if  the  burden 
crushes  u.s.  Only  let  us  get  hold  of  his 
hand,  we  will  not  trouble,  we  will  not 
doubt.  We  will  wait  in  patience  until 
the  light  breaks.  Holding  his  hand, 
feeling  his  touch,  we  shall  find  a  new 
joy  in  life,  and  the  heart  will  have  found 
a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  in  a  recent  Uni- 
tarian pulpit  paragraph  clearly  states 
the  issue  between  truth  and  tradition : 
"Sooner  or  later  you  must  choose  be- 
tween tradition  and  truth.  Your  aim 
in  religion  must  be  either  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  old  form  or  the  perception 
of  the  new  fact.  You  cannot  be  both  the 
server  of  tradition  and  the  seeker  of 
truth.  You  must  preserve  the  flower-pot, 
at  the  expense  of  the  flower,  or  you 
must  nourish  the  flower,  at  the  possible 
expen.se  of  the  pot.  You  must  choose 
between  the  tradition  according  to 
others,  and  the  truth  accordins'  to  your- 
self. The  Unitarian  is  one  who  has  met 
the  issue  squarely,  and  stands  by  truth 
and  self-perception." 

The  Oakland  church  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly gaining  in  its  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic and  the  loyalty  of  its  members.  The 
attendance  is  good  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  determination  is  manifested 
in  many  ways.  The  subjects  announced 
for  the  five  Sundays  in  October  are: 
"Fellowship  Sundav — A  New  Religio'i 
for  a  New  World;"  "The  Public  School 
nTid  Direct  Democracy — ,\nimal  Fdnca- 
tional  Address;"  "The  Sublimity  of  Fail- 
ure— A  Biographical  Sermon ;"  "The 
Easiest  Way — Euffene  Walter's  Anneal 
to  Conscience;"  "Wei'rhin<r  the  Word 
'Ought"  Where  Paths  Divide." 
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An  Oakland  Anniversary. 
On  September  14th  the  Unitarian 
church  of  Oakland  celebrated  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds.  The  Woman's  Al- 
liance served  a  very  bountiful  dinner  in 
Wendte  hall  to  nearly  two  hundred  in- 
terested friends.  At  the  end  of  the 
pleasant  breaking  of  bread,  the  program 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  George  S.  Mere- 
dith, who  was  a  model  toastmaster,  not 
unduly  impressed  with  the  opportunities 
offered  for  self-display.  He  contented 
himself  with  very  briefly  introducing  the 
speakers  in  a  manner  that  sustained  in- 
terest to  the  end. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Elliott  spoke  well  on  'What 
Constitutes  Good  Citizenship,"  and  il- 
lustrated it  by  leaving  the  conclusion  of 
his  manly  talk  to  discharge  his  duty  as 
a  charter-maker. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Capwell  followed  on  "Do 
It  for  Oakland" — and  he  did  it.  The 
civic  spirit  is  evidently  strong,  and  his 
stirring  address  was  well  received. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cramp,  the  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  spoke 
very  easily  and  brightly  on  "The  Church 
and  the  Woman's  Alliance,"  combining 
very  attractively  humor  and  an  appeal 
for  activity. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  IMurdock  was  scheduled 
for  "Unitarian  Laymen  in  California," 
but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  laymen  to  the 
church,  especially  as  to  what  each  owed 
the  other. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Boyer  of  the  Christian 
Church  spoke  on  "The  Churches  and 
Public  Welfare"  in  a  way  that  held  close 
attention  and  gained  frequent  applause. 
A  rapid-fire,  witty  talker  with  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  apt  stories,  liberal  spirit 
and  plenty  of  hard  sense,  he  greatly 
pleased  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Simonds  had  the  closing  word, 
making  much  in  a  few  moments  of 
"There's  a  Reason."  If  a  church  fails 
there  is  always  a  reason,  and  if  it  is  to 
win  any  large  success  it  must  find  a 
reason  for  it  in  determination  backed  up 
by  hard  work  and  common  sense 
methods. 

In  conclusion  all  joined  in  singing 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 

A  fine  spirit  was  shown  in  all  the  ad- 


dresses and  an  air  of  encouragement  and 
good  feeling  was  plainly  manifest. 
Excellent  singing     was     interspersed 


during    the 


evening. 


Mrs.  Fickenscher 


and    Rev.    C.  A,  Turner    singing    most 
acceptably. 


Unitarian  Club. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Fair- 
mont on  September  26,  1910.  It  was  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  organization,  but  no  special  notice 
was  taken  of  the  event. 

The  annual  report  was  that  during  the 
year  fifteen  members  had  resigned  and 
three  had  died.  Five  new  members  had 
joined  the  club,  leaving  the  present  mem- 
bership 186.  Five  dinners  had  been 
given  at  wiiich  the  clergymen  within 
reach  had  been  the  guests  of  the  club. 
The  sum  of  $450  had  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian headquarters  as  the  club's  con- 
tribution to  their  support.  A  balance 
of  $368  remained  in  the  treasury. 

In  calling  the  club  to  order,  Vice- 
President  William  H.  Payson  announced 
the  death  of  ]\Ir.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  who 
had  most  acceptabl.y  filled  the  presiden- 
tial office  for  two  years.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the 
club  the  council  had  called  upon  one  who 
for  many  years  had  been  a  near  friend 
and  asked  him  to  submit  a  fitting  mem- 
orial. Mr.  Murdock  would  read  the  re- 
port. The  memorial  was  read  and  on 
motion  adopted  by  a  standing  vote  and  a 
moment  of  impressive  silence.  It  was 
ordered  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  wife, 
and  also  ta  the  father  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Pacific 
Unitarian. 

The  memorial  appears  on  page  370  of 
this  issue. 

The  election  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
ing in  order,  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  on  be- 
half of  the  nominating  committee,  re- 
ported the  following  names:  For  pres- 
ident. William  H.  Payson ;  first  vice- 
president,  William  Denman  ;  second  vice- 
president,  William  H.  Gorrill ;  secretary, 
Edwin  Bonnell ;  treasurer,  James  J.  Pa- 
gan ;  council,  Frank  L.  Brown,  Thomas 
E.  Haven,  Horatio  Ward  Stebbins  and 
W.  C.  Palmer.  By  unanimous  vote  the 
report  was  adopted. 
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The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Muni- 
cipal Government,"  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  large  number  of  charter 
amendments  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  electors  at  the  approaching  election. 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Harris  Wein- 
stock.  the  chairman  of  the  convention  of 
citizens  who  had  prepared  and  recom- 
mended many  of  the  amendments.  To 
Colonel  Weinstock  was  assigned  especial- 
ly the  measures  dealing  with  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  recall,  but 
he  quite  naturally  covered  the  general 
ground  of  municipal  government  speak- 
ing of  the  unsatisfactors'  result  of  the 
form  that  centered  the  responsibility  in 
one  man.  He  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
principle  underlying  the  commission 
form  of  government,  but  said  that  it  had 
been  concluded  that  the  best  immediate 
course  was  to  correct  the  most  obvious 
abuses  and  streno-then  the  weakest 
points  in  the  present  charter.  He  then 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendments  covering  the  initiative, 
which  decreased  the  percentage  of  citi- 
zens required  to  initiate  legislation.  The 
referendum  had  been  made  obligatory  in 
many  instances,  and  automatic  as  re- 
gards the  renewal  of  franchises.  The 
facility  for  recall  had  also  been  increased. 
He  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  surely  promote 
good  government  and  be  beneficial  in 
expressing  the  real  wishes  of  the  people. 

]\Ir.  William  Denm.an  spoke  of  the 
provisions  for  bettering  elections  and  em- 
phasized the  truth  that  we  cannot  justly 
condemn  any  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment until  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The 
present  charter  had  not  been  a  failure 
under  Mayor  Phelan.  or  under  IMayor 
Taylor,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  a  failure 
under  proper  election  laws.  Without 
amendment,  in  permitting  a  three-cor- 
nered fight,  the  least  worthy  candidate 
had  an  equal,  and  often  a  better  chance 
than  the  best  fitted,  and  a  minority  of 
the  voters  named  public  officials.  There 
should  be  an  election  at  which  any  one 
could  be  voted  for  as  a  candidate  for  any 
office.  If  a  clear  majority  was  cast  for  a 
man  he  should  he  declared  elected.  If 
no  majority  resulted  the  two  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  votes  should  be  the 
candidate  of  a  second  election.  Then 
the  majority  would  prevail  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  accepted  as  just. 


The  party  circle  and  the  party  column 
were  the  reliance  of  the  professional  pol- 
iticians. To  change  this  condition  the 
legislature  must  be  relied  upon.  The 
Australian  ballot  is  the  fairest  and  best 
expedient  devised,  and  was  likely  to  be 
adopted,  both  parties  having  declared 
for  it  in  their  platforms. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  ]\Iurdock,  though  not 
on  the  program,  was  called  upon  to  say 
a  few  words  from  a  standpoint  as  a 
supervisor.  He  spoke  approvingly  of 
the  amendments,  submitted  by  the  com- 
mission, but  called  special  attention  to 
amendment  No.  9,  which  represented  his 
own  conception  of  a  much  needed  reform 
in  the  legislative  body.  It  provided  a 
four-year  term,  nine  of  the  eighteen  sn- 
pervisors  to  go  out  every  two  years,  pro- 
viding a  continuous  board  with  nine  ex- 
perienced members,  and  also  shortening 
the  ballot  by  one  half. 

Hon.  Beverly  S.  Hodghead.  a  member 
of  the  club  and  the  mayor  of  Berkeley, 
spoke  in  a  very  impressive  way  of  Berke- 
ley's experience  of  15  months  with  the 
commission  form  of  government.  It  was 
a  modest  story  of  harmony  and  success. 

The  five  heads  of  departments,  con- 
stituting the  commission,  had  passed  up- 
on every  matter  of  any  importance  in 
each  of  the  departments,  and  in  every 
instance  their  decision  had  been  unani- 
mous. 

The  charter  adopted  by  Berkeley  had 
been  copied  by  several  communities  and 
seemed  to  meet  with  favor  everywhere. 

The  provision  for  a  preliminary  elec- 
tion, which  should  be  final  in  case  of  a 
clear  majority  might  be  considered  a 
Berkeley  discovery,  as  it  was  first 
adopted  in  its  charter. 

The  small  commission  was  evidently 
suited  for  a  small  connnunity.  Whether 
it  would  prove  best  for  a  large  city  re- 
mained to  be  determined.  The  feature 
of  every  member  representing  the  whole 
town  and  not  any  section  of  it  tended 
to  efficiency  and  harmony.  There  was 
no  rivalry  and  contention,  but  united  in- 
terest and  co-operation  for  the  good  of 
all. 

The  recall  is  needed,  but  it  perhaps  re- 
quires protection  against  abuse.  The 
percentage  should  not  be  too  small,  and 
the  petition  should  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
quaint voters  with  considerable  definite- 
ness  the  cause  upon  which  it  rested. 
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Mr.  H.  U.  Brandenstein  was  given  the 
opportunities  of  a  free  lance,  and  he  em- 
braced them.  He  did  not  share  the  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  the  .justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  initiative.  He  believed 
representative  government  was  not  a 
failure,  and  that  the  people  would  get 
better  government  and  wiser  laws  when 
they  trusted  their  representatives  than 
when  they  attempted  direct  legislation 
and  tinkered  with  things.  Direct  legis- 
lation was  not  apt  to  be  intelligent,  and 
it  was  irresponsible.  Under  our  charter, 
on  petition,  salaries  were  raised  and  ex- 
penses increased,  seriously  embarrassing 
to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  budget  of  the  revenue  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. The  recall  was  probably  necessary, 
but  it  should  not  be  possible  for  dissat- 
isfied voters  to  use  it  unjustly.  It  is 
hard  enough  now  to  get  self-respecting 
men  to  take  office. 

He  called  attention  to  the  vanishing 
power  of  the  State.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  encroaching  on  one  side, 
limiting  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities on  the  other  side  were  more 
and  more  excluding  its  participation  in 
the  conduct  and  control  of  its  cities.  Its 
authority  was  constantly  lessening  and 
its  future  seemed  problematical. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School. 

The  school  is  now  well  launched  on  its 
seventh  year,  and  has  an  enrollment  a 
half  larger  than  last  term.  The  students 
come  from  all  quarters,  and  this  year's 
list  includes  Iowa,  Washington,  Massa- 
chusetts, California,  Japan  and  New 
Zealand,  while  one  is  daily  expected  from 
British  Columbia.  Every  room  in  the 
school  b^^ilding  is  occupied  and  new 
shelving  has  had  to  be  put  up  in  the 
library,  which  now  contains  our  7000 
volumes,  many  of  them  of  great  rarity 
and  value.  The  holding  of  chapel 
services  has  been  begun  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  The  exercises  are  held 
Monday  and  Wednesday  at  5  o'clock,  and 
are  conducted  in  turn  by  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty. 

But  the  most  important  step  taken 
since  the  organization  of  the  school  has 
been  the  calling  of  the  new  professor. 
Rev.  William  S.  Morgan.  Ph.  D.,  who 
will  occupy  the  chair  of  Systematic 
Theology,  and  who  arrived  to  begin  his 


work  the  first  of  this  month.  Professor 
Morgan  was  born  in  Wales  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Pontypool  College.  After  grad- 
uating there  he  came  to  this  country  and 
entered  Yale  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated at  the  divinity  school,  and  after- 
ward continued  his  studies  in  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  receiving  the 
doctor's  degree  in  1895.  During  his 
last  year  he  was  lecturer  in  philosophy. 
Later  he  taught  in  the  Amity  Theological 
School  in  New  York  City. 

After  several  years  in  the  service  of 
Baptist  churches  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity,  Dr.  Morgan  received  Unitarian 
fellowship,  and  in  1900  became  minister 
of  the  new  church  at  Derby,  Conn.,  which 
he  organized  and  built  up  and  saw 
housed  in  a  handsome  building  before 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  the  church 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  Albany  Times- 
Union  speaks  as  follows  of  him : 

"The  departure  of  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
from  Albany  will  be  a  public  loss.  He 
commenced  his  ministry  with  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  this  city  January 
1,  1907.  During  the  intervening  period 
the  church  has  had  a  most  prosperous 
experience.  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  man  of 
high  scholarly  attainments,  has  a  strong 
and  winning  personality  and  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  church  in  a  most 
successful  manner.  He  is  greatly  be- 
loved by  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, who  will  deeply  regret  that  he  is 
about  to  leave  them,  but  who  will  re- 
joice that  he  is  about  to  take  up  the  im- 
portant work  of  his  new  line  of  duty. 

Since  his  residence  in  Albany  Dr. 
Morgan  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  everything  that  was  best  for 
the  city  and  took  an  active  part  in  move- 
ments designed  to  ameliorate  local  con- 
ditions. He  was  fearless  in  his  advocacy 
of  what  he  considered  the  right  course 
to  be  taken  in  public  affairs  and  fur- 
thered it  with  his  voice  and  his  pen. 

In  company  with  Professor  Pollock  he 
went  to  Europe  three  months  ago  and 
the  summer  has  been  spent  by  them  in 
a  systematic  study  of  European  condi- 
tions. The  result  of  their  labors  will 
be  published  jointly  in  book  form  when 
they  return." 

Dr.  ^Morgan  comes  verv  highly  recom- 
mended as  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
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an  inspiring  teacher,  and  his  accession 
will  at  once  add  new  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  work  of  the  school. 


An  Appeal  for  the  Recruiting  of 
Our  Ministry. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  our  Unitarian 
churches  a  way  by  which  they  can  aid  in 
stimulating  the  supply  of  well-trained 
candidates  for  their  pulpits.  Every 
year  young  men  seek  admission  to  our 
divinity  schools  who  have  received  inad- 
equate preliminary  education,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  college.  Often 
they  are  youths  of  promise  who  are 
really  anxious  to  enter  our  ministry. 
Our  divinity  schools  are  confronted  by 
the  alternative  of  shutting  out  these  men 
whom  our  churches  need,  or  of  lowering 
their  own  standards  to  tit  the  capacities 
of  untrained  and  immature  minds.  Such 
an  alternative  ought  not  to  be  forced 
upon  them,  for  we  cannot  afford  either 
to  lose  a  single  promising  man  for  our 
work  or  to  lower  the  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  our  ministry.  We  have  scholar- 
ships for  training  youths  after  they  have 
entered  our  schools,  but  we  have  no  fund 
upon  which  we  can  draw  for  the  benefit 
of  these  youths  who  need  more  educa- 
tion before  they  enter  upon  their  theo- 
logical studies.  The  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  creation  of  a  loan  fund 
to  enable  young  men  of  the  type  in  ques- 
tion to  obtain  the  desired  preliminary 
training.  Money  from  such  a  fund  should 
be  advanced  to  students  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  adequately  guaranteed,  to  be  re- 
paid at  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  it 
being  left  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund  to 
cancel  the  obligation  where  circum- 
stances warranted  .such  a  course.  No 
pledge  of  entering  our  ministry  should 
be  exacted  from  the  recipients  of  loans 
— though,  naturally,  the  loans  would  be 

tmade  only  to  youths  Avho  seriously  in- 
tended to  serve  our  churches,  and  who 
r  •" """' 


of  compulsion  should  be  put  upon  any- 
one actually  to  enter  the  ministry  if  he 
finds  himself  disqualified  therefor. 
There  would  be  no  real  loss  in  such  cases ; 
the  youth  would  have  his  education,  and 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  would  be  duly 
required. 

Are  there  not  men  and  women  in  our 
churches  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  fund  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  small 
sums  to  be  used  as  occasion  arises?  At 
the  present  moment  I  know  of  two 
youths  w^ho  desire  to  enter  our  ministry, 
but  who  are  handicapped  by  insufficient 
training.  Each  ought  to  have  two  or 
three  years  at  college;  neither  has  the 
necessary  money.  The  effectiveness  of 
their  service  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  they  could  be  loaned  enough  money 
to  secure  the  needed  enrichment  of  their 
intellectual  life.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  association  should 
be  put  in  a  position  adequately  to  deal 
with  such  cases. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, American  Unitarian  Association. 


BY   SPECIAL   DELIVEEY 
(From  "Songs  of  Cheer.") 
When  I've  a  quarrel  in  my  mind 

With  one  who's  far  away, 
To  scorching  letters  I'm  inclined, 
In  which  I  say  my  say. 

And  then  I  take  those  seething  screeds 

So  fnll  of  ink  and  ire, 
In  which  I  threaten  awful  deeds, 

And  mail  them — in  the  fire. 

— John  Kcndrick  Bangs. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  :\[axsoii  Smith.  Ph. 
D.,  formerly  in  Baptist  fellowship,  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  Pacific  States  Committee, 
is  hereby  commended  to  our  ministers 
and  churches.  Unless  objection  is  made, 
he  will,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  date  (September  'JO,  1010),  be  ad- 
mitted to  full  fellowship. 

TiTOM.vs  L.  Emot. 

BEN.TA^riN  A.  GOODRIDGE. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

Committee. 
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New  Church  in  San  Diego. 

By  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris. 

The  picture  published  herewith  is  a 
good  cut  of  the  new  church  that  the  San 
Diego  people  are  working  hard  to  erect. 
It  is  the  largest  proposition  now  being 
carried  out  on  the  coast,  and  as  it  repre- 
sents a  valuation  of  $40,000  or  more,  it 
is  the  largest  enterprise  at  present  going 
on  in  our  denomination. 

We  hope  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  denomination  in 
our  enterprise  because  we  believe  it  will 
add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  de- 
nomination. 

The  San  Diego  church  people  are 
working  together  in  harmony  and  with 
self  sacrifice  and  devoted  efforts  trying 
to  perfect  their  plans,  and  we  expect  by 
Christmas  we  shall  sing  our  songs  of  joy 
in  our  new  house  of  worship. 

First  let  me  say,  we  are  doing  our  best 
without  appealing  to  those  outside  for 
aid.  In  the  first  place  we  pai<l  our  last 
installment  on  the  church  lot  last  spring, 
which  puts  us  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
best  sites  that  can  be  found,  and  most 
centrally  located.  Only  eight  minutes' 
walk  from  U.  S.  Grant  hotel,  and  within 
that  distance  of  about  35  hotels  besides. 
The  lot  is  worth  to-day  $15,000. 


Ground  was  broken  last  May  and  since 
then  we  have  been  pushing  things  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  All  our  church  work 
has  been  going  on  this  summer  as  though 
it  were  winter,  and  every  effort  that 
could  be  put  forth  to  advance  the  build- 
ing project  has  been  done. 

We  have  secured  thus  far  in  cash 
about  $18,000,  and  we  need  enough  to 
make  it  about  $25,000.  Pledges  have 
been  made  for  about  $2000  more,  and  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  generous 
response  from  our  people  and  others  in 
the  city  to  our  appeals  here. 

We  have  not  asked  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  for  a  penny,  anl  AVJll 
not;  we  feel  it  is  pretty  w^ell  burdened 
already,  and  yet  when  we  say  that  the 
entire  property  is  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  A.  U.  A.  in  trust,  it  shows  good 
ground  for  an  appeal.  The  w^omen  are 
working  their  best,  and  the  National 
Women's  Alliance  has  given  encourage- 
ment. 

We  need  funds  for  any  amount,  and 
trust  that  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  denomination  at  heart  Avill  send 
us  contributions  for  the  work. 

A  brief  description  of  our  building  is 
as  follows: 

The  architecture  is  pure  Spanish  Ren- 
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aissance.  and  will  be  in  harmony  with 
our  environment.  It  will  be  the  only 
church  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  will 
be  an  attraction  to  tourists. 

To  make  the  building  a  further  attrac- 
tion to  visitors  we  will  have  a  beautiful 
court,  with  fountain,  walks,  seats  and 
tropical  garden ;  a  small  roof  garden 
in  the  tower  about  25  feet  square,  wuli 
plants,  seats,  etc.  There  will  also  be 
public  rooms,  open  daily  for  rest  and 
reading. 

The  auditorium  will  be  as  beautiful  r.s 
we  can  make  it,  with  corner  pulpit  and 
bowled  floor.  On  the  court  side  will  be 
three  large  windows,  which  we  hope  will 
be  memorial  windows  to  Thomas  Starr 
King,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Chan- 
ning.  A  large  dome  in  the  center  will 
add  beauty  to  the  ceiling.  The  room 
seats  350,  with  the  other  available  rooms, 
the  capacity  can  be  increased  to  1000. 

A  modern  Sunday-school  room  will  be 
constructed,  with  several  classrooms. 
The  social  clubs  will  be  provided  with  a 
special  club  room  in  the  front  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  above  the  parlors.  There  will 
be  a  kitchenette,  reception  room  with  the 
club  room,  seating  about  125  to  150.  The 
Women's  Alliance  will  have  work  rooms, 
also  a  very  useful  kitchen. 

The  San  Diego  people  are  putting  all 
they  can  into  this  building,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  the  members  of  our  denomina- 
tion who  would  like  to  put  a  memorial 
into  the  building  or  aid  in  any  way  in  its 
completion.  Our  city  has  over  50,000 
tourists  annually,  and  we  never  have  a 
service  without  several.  We  can  be  one 
of  the  best  missionary  centers  on  the 
coast  and  we  ask  that  we  may  have  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  all,  and  make  this 
place,  the  first  on  the  coast  to  be  settled 
and  to  be  blessed  with  the  news  of  the 
Gospel,  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  liberal  church  that  we  may 
do  our  best  in  building  up  our  denomina- 
tion. Will  you  aid  us?  We  appeal  to 
every  reader  to  act  as  he  feels  he  can, 
and  assure  you  that  whatever  you  do  will 
be  deeply  appreciated  and  used  to  the 
fullest  and  best  advantage.  The  Pas- 
tor's address  is  943  Eighteenth  street. 

The  editor  would  add  a  word.  The 
wish  has  been  expressed  that  within  the 
new  church  there  should  be  installed  a 
memorial  window  to  Thomas  Starr  King. 


This  can  be  done  in  a  becoming  manner 
for  a  small  expenditure  of  money  and 
it  would  require  little  co-operative  efi^ort 
to  accomplish  the  laudable  purpose.  Let 
those  who  feel  unable  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  building  fund 
send  to  him  a  cheek  for  such  sum  as  may 
be  found  available  and  he  will  under- 
take to  use  the  aggregate  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 


Ambition, 

(Defined  in  epigram.) 


Faith  and  hope  united  to  effort. 

Seeking  to  be  equal  to  our  superiors 
and  to  be  superior  to  our  equals. 

The  spur  on  the  heel  of  purpose. 

The  vitalizing  ideal  that  transforms 
dreams  into  deeds. 

The  mind's  inspiration  in  the  conquest 
of  obstacles. 

Hunger  for  power,  prestige,  position, 
or  possession. 

The  divine  unrest  of  great  souls. 

Insurgent  loyalty  to  conscience  or  con- 
viction. 

Progressive  discontent  with  progress. 

The  magnetic  compass  of  the  heart. 

The  dawn  of  new  inspiration. 

Light  from  the  future  illuminating 
the  present. 

The  phcenix  of  new  strength  that  rises 
from  the  ashes  of  defeat. 

The  upward  instinct  of  humanity — • 
ignoble  only  when  the  ideal  is  low. 


"POOR  LOVE!"  SAID  LIFE. 

"Poor  Love!"  said  Life,  "that  hast  nor  gold, 
Nor  lands,  nor  other  store,  I  ween ; 
Thy  very  shelter  from  the  cold 
Is  oft  but  lowly  built  and  mean." 
'Nay:    tho  of  rushes  be  my  bed, 
Yet  am  I  rich,"  Love  said. 

"But,"  argued  Life,  "thrice  fond  art  thou 
To  yield  the  sovereign  gifts  of  Earth — 
The  victor  swonl,  tlio  laurol(>d  brow — 

For  visionoil  tilings  of  little  worth!" 
Love  gazed  afar  with  dream-lit  eyes, 
And   answered,   "Nay:    but   wise." 

"Yet,  Love,"  said  TAfc,  "what  can  atone 
For  all  the  travail  of  thy  years — 
The  yearnings  vain,  the  vigils  lone. 
The  pain,  the  sacrifice,  the  tears?" 
Soft  as  the  breath  breathed  from  a  rose, 
The  answer  came:     "Tjove  knows." 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 
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ConcributeO. 

A  Twentieth  Century  Message  to 
the  Slums. 

By  Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge. 

It  is  evident  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury gospel  to  the  shims  shall  first  of 
all  proclaim  the  inherent  power  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  soul.  It  will  make  men 
and  women  better  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  and  the  testimony  of  its 
converts  will  not  come  from  the  lips  but 
from  living-  witnesses  that  meet  us  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life. 

The  messages  of  the  past  have  not  ap- 
pealed to  the  inner  worth  of  the  unfor- 
tunates of  the  slums.  In  every  ortho- 
dox mission,  the  unfortunates  are  told 
that  "there  is  no  good  in  them,"  their 
righteousness  even  when  they  endeavor 
to  become  better  in  their  own  strength 
is  "as  filthy  rags."  The  songs  that 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  their  souls 
are  of  the  sickly  sentiment  order,  "only 
a  worm  in  the  dust."  These  are  not  the 
messages  that  will  bring  strength  and 
comfort  to  the  struggling  soul.  It  may 
give  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  to 
some  people,  to  believe  that  they 
may  break  every  law  of  God,  of  man  and 
of  nature,  then  by  one  act  of  repentance 
enter  an  eternal  bliss.  To  tell  a  man 
that  he  may  go  down  to  the  vilest  dens 
of  infamy  and  vice,  there  spend  a  life 
amid  the  soul  destroying  influences  and 
"wear  a  crown  in  glory"  through  an 
eleventh-hour  prayer,  is  putting  a  pre- 
miimi  on  an  ungodly  life.  There  is  not 
a  fallen  man  or  woman  who  could  con- 
tent themselves  for  one  day  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  pure  and  noble  souls  of  all 
ages.  The  drunkard,  the  thief,  the  gam- 
bler would  be  longing  for  his  vile  com- 
panions ;  the  harlot  would  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  glaring  lights  of  the  district. 
The  heaven  these  people  have  l)een 
taught  to  believe  in  would  grow  monot- 
onous ;  and  these  people  know  it,  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  souls  are  re- 
jecting the  gospel  as  preached  in  the 
slums  to-day,  and  continue  to  waste  their 
lives  in  sensuous  pleasure,  building  up 
for  themselves  hells  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. Hero  on  Barbary  Coast  we  do  not 
have  to  tell  people  that  there  is  a  far- 
away hell  in  the  distant  future.  The 
hell  these   unfortunate  souls  have     ex- 


perienced baffles  any  description  of  an 
orthodox  doom.  To  wake  up  during  the 
night  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  and  think 
of  the  wasted  opportunities  and  misspent 
life  is  terrible  enough.  The  novice  and 
the  sightseer  see  only  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  the  dancers'  feet  and  the 
bursts  of  revelry  that  come  from  drunken 
men  and  women.  What  a  difference  in 
the  morning!  The  sight  beggars  all 
description.  The  painted  harlots  and 
the  drunken  men  become  hideous  old 
hags  and  shrivelled  and  broken  down 
specimens  of  manhood.  It  is  a  scene  of 
horror  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  rush 
from  their  rooms  to  the  nearest  saloon 
or  opium  den,  and  there  to  relieve  their 
intense  suffering  they  once  more  par- 
take of  the  drink  or  drug  that  has  cursed 
their  lives  so  often.  If  they  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a  fiery  stream  and  floating  upon 
it  was  this  destroyer  of  hope  they  would 
have  but  one  choice. 

The  question  is,  has  the  Unitarian  faith 
a  vital  message  for  these  unfortunates? 
Can  the  truth  that  brings  comfort  and 
peace  of  soul  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
help  the  outcast  ?  Or  must  we  have  one 
religion  for  the  educated  man  and  anoth- 
er for  the  uneducated  1  There  is  not  a 
truth  in  philosophy  or  religion  which 
if  reconstructed  into  the  language  of  the 
street  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  masses. 
David  Starr  Jordan  says:  "The  only 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
educated  and  the  religion  of  the  unedu- 
cated man  is,  the  uneducated  man  has 
more  weeds  in  his  garden."  The  twen- 
tieth century  will  witness  a  marvelous 
progress  in  the  methods  of  reaching  the 
fallen  of  our  slums.  Science  will  aid 
religion  in  helping  the  victims  of  drink 
and  dope  to  overcome  the  habit  that  is 
ruining  their  lives.  A  rational  gospel 
will  proclaim  a  message  to  the  unfortu- 
nates, that  s]uml)ering  in  their  souls  are 
forces  of  which  they  have  never  dreamed, 
possibilities  beyond  their  boldest  hope. 
Jesus  will  have  a  greater  place  in  the 
liberal  gospel  to  the  slums  than  he  has 
now  in  the  old  orthodox  conception  of 
salvation.  Jesus  saw  the  hidden  treas- 
ures that  lie  buried  in  the  souls  of  all 
men.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his 
time  were  passing  by  the  unfortunate 
and  "thanking  God  that  they  were  not 
as  other  men."    The  rough  exterior  of  a 
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Simon  Peter  might  never  have  been  pene- 
trated had  not  Jesus  been  able  to  see 
more  in  men  than  others  saw ;  the  fallen 
woman  might  have  felt  the  cruel  blows 
from  her  self  righteous  accusers,  had  not 
the  master  pointed  out  the  bad  in  the 
best  of  men  and  the  good  in  the  fallen. 
He  whispered  to  the  unfortunate  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  there  is  a  slumber- 
ing God  within  them,  that  their  peril 
lies  in  their  own  evil  deeds;  that  a  lov- 
ing God  is  always  willing  to  reveal  to 
them  the  possibilities  that  lie  dormant 
within  their  own  lives. 

A  professor  of  psychology,  after  read- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  missionary  effort  on 
Barbary  Coast,  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "Is  it  possible  for  the  message  of 
a  liberal  faith  to  secure  such  sudden 
transformations  in  characters  as  are  ap- 
parent in  orthodox  presentation  of  sal- 
vation?" I  am  glad  that  this  question 
has  been  asked,  for  it  brings  up  a  point 
which  is  very  important  in  the  progress 
of  a  liberal  missionary  movement.  On 
Barbary  Coast  we  have  proven  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  Unitarian  faith  to 
transform  the  lives  of  boys  and  men  in 
as  revolutionary  manner  as  the  most  or- 
thodox conversion.  Belief  in  a  creed  or 
dogma  is  not  necessary  to  the  conversion 
of  a  soul.  A  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  one  who  has  been  leading  an  aim- 
less, useless  or  evil  life,  to  become  better, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  good  purpose 
for  an  evil  purpose,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  a 
soul.  The  missionary  keeps  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  most  interesting  cases  found 
in  his  slum  work,  a  note  is  made  of  pro- 
gress and  developments.  The  case  of 
the  young  man  mentioned  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian,  whose 
^Methodist  mother  wrote  a  beautiful  let- 
ter as  a  testimony  of  the  saving  power 
of  a  liberal  gospel.  This  young  man, 
five  months  ago  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
delirium  tremens,  his  bodily  wants  and 
physical  suffering  were  attended  to,  no 
time  to  preach  a  sermon  when  the  one 
to  be  helped  is  in  such  a  condition.  Tlie 
opportunity  came  one  moT-nitig  to  talk 
to  him  of  spiritual  things  and  the  ground 
was  ready  to  sow  the  seed.  The  good  and 
the  noble  ideals  were  discussed,  the  fa- 
therhood of  God,  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  life  of  service  to  others.     Sud- 


denly his  face  seemed  to  shine  as  he  be- 
gan to  realize  the  po-ssibilities  that  had 
so  long  lay  dormant  in  his  own  soul.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  some 
one  said,  as  this  splendid-looking  young 
man  left  their  office,  that  if  the  UnitariaTi 
missionary  effort  only  accomplished  this 
one  result,  in  the  four  months  of  Bar- 
bary Coast  work,  they  were  well  repaid. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  many  cases  that 
might  be  given.  The  young  man,  who 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  baby  and  was 
living  in  the  wine  dumps  because  he 
could  not  overcome  the  drink  habit,  is 
now  working,  saving  his  money  and 
making  his  young  wife  happy.  The  first 
young  man  was  a  Methodist,  the  .second 
a  Catholic.  We  work  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  men's  lives,  but  not  to  make 
Unitarians  of  them.  Here  is  one  of  the 
greatest  differences  between  Unitarian 
and  orthodox  methods.  There  are  many 
missions  in  San  Francisco,  representing 
many  churches.  If  the  unfortunate  a.s- 
sents  to  their  particular  line  of  religious 
faith  he  is  helped.  This  places  a  pre- 
mium on  hypocri-sy,  for  the  profes- 
sional mission  bums  are  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  of  religious  charity. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  large  class  of  these 
men  who  journey  from  city  to  city  tak- 
ing advantage  of  those  who  are  zealous 
to  promote  their  particular  belief. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  conver- 
sion and  the  concrete  illustrations  which 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  liberal  gos- 
pel. The  .subject  of  sudden  transfor- 
mations, commonly  called  conversion,  is 
still  under  discussion.  The  decision  to 
lead  a  better  life  comes  suddenly,  but 
after  the  spiritual  awakening,  the  growth 
and  development  is  slow,  or  rapid  in 
proportion  to  the  better  influences  that 
are  placed  around  the  new  convert  and 
his  inherent  desire  to  grow. 

The  I^nitarian  message  seeks  to  give 
the  men  and  women  of  the  slums  a  now 
purpose  in  life.  It  proclaims  that  it  is 
the  aimless  life  that  is  lost:  that  they 
have  been  redeemed  when  they  have  i'or- 
saken  worthless  lives  and  become  factors 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  The 
liberal  gospel  to  the  slums  is  far  more 
than  the  teachings  of  morality  as  some 
of  our  critics  would  have  us  believe.  It 
insjnres  the  unfortunate  soul  to  seek  a 
closer  unitv  with  God,  makiuir  the  woi-th- 
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less  life  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  slums, 
not  only  a  better  citizen  for  this  world 
but  a  better  citizen  in  the  spiritual  king- 
dom which  begins  here  and  lasts  through 
all  eternity. 

3in  ^emortam 

Joseph   Hutchinson. 

In  the  death  of  its  president,  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  the  Unitarian  Club  sus- 
tains a  loss  that  it  keenly  feels.  His 
deep  interest  in  its  welfare  was  shown 
by  most  assiduous  efforts  for  the  success 
of  the  meetings  during  his  two  terms  of 
leadership.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  sus- 
tain the  high  traditions  of  the  club  and 
to  hold  to  the  standard  steadily  main- 
tained during  these  many  years,  and  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  expense  of 
time  or  money  worth  considering,  if  he 
could  succeed  in  his  efforts.  No  results 
can  measure  endeavor.  The  many  dis- 
appointments and  failures  to  secure 
speakers  sought,  leave  no  mark  and  are 
unregistered,  save  in  the  regrets  of 
those  who  strive  in  vain,  but  INIr.  Hutch- 
inson's persistence  and  determined  will 
overcame  difficulties,  and  many  memor- 
able meetings  were  added  to  the  fair 
record  of  the  Club. 

Joseph  Hutchinson  was  an  unusual 
man,  gifted  in  many  ways,  and  of  great 
capacity  for  service.  Bearing  uncom- 
plainingly a  physical  infirmity  that 
made  draughts  upon  his  strength  and 
equanimity  little  suspected,  by  dint  of 
a  fine  mind  and  a  strong  will  he  com- 
passed a  conspicuous  success  in  his  pro- 
fession, lived  a  happy  and  exemplary  do- 
mestic life,  and  bore  a  full  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  effectively  promoting  clean 
politics,  social  welfare,  morality,  and  rea- 
sonable religion.  He  was  a  natural  leader 
of  men  and  a  tireless  worker.  "Whatever 
organization  he  shared  in  found  him 
among  its  most  active  members,  and  that 
from  no  desire  to  be  at  the  front  or  to 
attract  attention;  his  interest  prompted 


activity,  and  his  ability  resulted  in  un- 
sought prominence.  In  the  Common- 
wealth Club  he  was  the  member  of  his 
section  best  fitted  to  report  on  the  direct 
primary  and  on  methods  of  taxation. 
He  was  well-read  on  every  subject,  a 
thorough  student  whose  opinions  were 
formed  on  searching  analysis  and  can- 
did, judicial  consideration,  and  the  con- 
clusions he  reached  were  always  clearly 
and  forcibly  expressed. 

If  in  the  Chit  Chat  Club  he  was  to 
write  an  essay,  he  prepared  in  a  manner 
impossible  to  most  members.  His  inter- 
est in  his  selected  subject  was  boundless. 
When  he  was  to  write  on  Mazzini  he  not 
only  read  practically  all  he  had  written, 
but  all  that  had  been  written  of  him,  and 
then  sought .  further  the  true  Mazzini 
atmosphere  by  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  in  which  he  lived  and  visit- 
ing the  tomb  in  which  he  rested. — with 
a  resulting  monograph  widely  and 
warmly  commended  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  appreciate. 

With  a  clear,  active  and  versatile 
mind,  and  an  intense  interest  in  all 
things  human,  IMr.  Hutchinson  had  a 
true  sense  of  humor.  He  readily  saw  the 
ridiculous  side  of  a  thing  and  had  a  gift 
of  putting  it  tellingly.  He  was  some- 
times satirical  and  always  witty.  We 
all  recall  his  felicity  in  presiding  at  a 
meeting  and  his  happy  introduction  of 
men  and  subjects.  Occasionally  he  seemed 
somewhat  regardless  of  results.  He  was 
daring,  but  he  was  unconscious  of  of- 
fense and  would  not  knowingly  wound 
the  feelings  of  another.  He  had  a  vein 
of  critical  judgment  and  was  not  apt 
to  withhold  an  unfavorable  opinion 
which  he  entertained.  In  his  earlier 
life  he  was  inclined  to  be  severe  and  to 
have  little  generosity  of  judgment,  but  he 
mellowed  with  age  and  grew  more  kindly. 
His  very  early  youth  was  rigidly  re- 
strained. His  grandfather  was  an  aus- 
tere Quaker,  who,  when  he  heard  the  boy 
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whistle,  would  say :  "Joseph,  will  thee 
never  be  serious?"  We  who  knew  him  as 
a  young  man  thought  him  quite  suffic- 
iently serious.  He  seemed  burdened  with 
a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility;  there 
was  an  absence  of  joy  in  his  religious  life, 
and  he  was  almost  morbidly  conscien- 
tious, but  larger  experience  and  ripened 
judgment  brought  a  sunnier,  happier 
frame  of  mind.  He  grew  more  lenient 
and  trustful.  When  I  found  that  as  su- 
perintendent of  a  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  at  Palo  Alto  he  was  using  a  Uni- 
tarian song  book,  because  he  liked  the 
tunes  and  found  the  words  more  in  ac- 
cord with  his  taste  and  convictions,  I 
felt  he  was  gaining  in  humanity  what 
he  was  losing  in  strict  orthodoxy. 

He  found  himself  at  home  in  this  club, 
and  while  not  by  profession  a  Unitarian, 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  all  that  at 
its  best  Unitarianism  stands  for.  When 
asked  to  be  the  president  of  the  club, 
he  wrote :  "If  the  club  can  stand  a  rene- 
gade Presbyterian,  and  an  unsound  Con- 
gregationalist,  I  am  willing  to  accept." 
He  became  a  true  religious  liberal,  ap- 
preciating the  good  in  many  varying 
forms,  and  harboring  no  narrow  preju- 
dices. His  friends  were  of  every  shade 
of  belief  and  doubt,  from  Catholicism 
to  agnosticism. 

His  domestic  life  was  truly  happy. 
He  was  proud  and  fond  of  his  high- 
minded  father.  For  his  sister  and  his 
brothers  his  affection  was  very  great, 
and  for  his  wife  and  his  children  his 
love  and  care  were  boundless.  Family 
loyalty  was  strong,  and  his  home  was 
always  first  in  his  thoughts. 

Joseph  Hutchinson  was  a  loyal  friend. 
As  with  hooks  of  steel  he  held  to  those 
who  won  his  esteem  and  regard.  His  col- 
lege class  loyally  followed  his  leadership, 
and  at  its  last  reunion  he  was  called  to 
preside  at  the  dinner  and  lead  them  in 
pleasant  paths  of  old  memories  and  the 
sharing  of  life  experiences. 


He  appreciated  the  best  of  everything 
— good  literature,  good  music,  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  the  companionship  of  con- 
genial friends.  He  was  fond  of  travel, 
and  had  seen  many  lands.  He  enjoyed 
much  and  let  the  world  know  it ;  his  suf- 
fering he  kept  to  himself.  In  spite  of 
much  that  must  have  tried  him,  he  was 
uniformly  cheerful.  Earnest  and  of  a 
serious  purpose  in  life,  his  manner  was 
gracious  and  friendly. 

His  assiduity  was  boundless  and  the 
sum  of  all  he  did  will  never  be  told. 
Without  a  doubt,  he  bore  more  than 
anyone  knew,  and  accomplished  a  very 
great  deal.  His  services  were  of  a  kind 
that  tell  in  the  general  result,  but  are 
not  to  be  tabulated  in  figures.  He  was 
always  ready  to  do  his  part  with  un- 
stinted generosity.  The  last  professional 
work  done  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  in 
connection  with  the  charitable  work  of  a 
church  in  Palo  Alto — a  gratuitous  con- 
tribution. 

Never  robust,  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
that  for  so  many  years  he  could  have 
done  so  much,  and  that  the  time  should 
come  when  the  silver  chord  should  be 
loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  is 
not  just  cause  for  surprise. 

He  leaves  a  large,  vacant  place  iii  the 
activities  of  the  community  and  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  his  worth  and 
loved  him. 

In  testimony  of  our  sincere  respect  for 
his  memory  and  of  our  deep  sympathy 
with  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  I  move 
a  standing  vote  and  a  moment  of  silence, 
— a  hale  and  farewell  to  one  who  suf- 
fered silently  and  lived  truly, — a  brave, 
upright,  helpful,  and  lovable  man. 


Wc  have  reaped  it  on  niouutain  and  moorland; 

We  have  gleaned  it  from  meadow  and  lea; 
We  have  garnered  it  in  from  the  cloudlands; 

We  have  boimd  it  in  sheaves  from  the  sea. 

Soul  and  Sense  are  not  at  war, 
But  each  the  other's  gentle  servitor. 

— John  W.  ClmdwicJc. 
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Faith  and  Philosophy. 

Being  Sporadic  Observations  and  Re- 
flections AT  THE  Shanty. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  M.  D. 

A  man  who  gives  his  life  for  another, 
by  throwing  himself  in  front  of  a  run- 
away horse,  or  by  going  to  war,  may  do 
it  from  motives  not  at  all  heroic ;  at 
home  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  beating 
his  wife. 

There  is  a  type  of  man  who  doesn't 
care  how  much  iron  enters  his  soul,  but 
he  is  very  particular  about  the  lead  that 
gets  into  his  body. 

A  mean  man  and  a  man  of  means  often 
mean  the  same  thing. 

The  man  who,  in  the  daytime,  denies 
the  existence  of  God,  generally  sees 
devils  at  night. 

It  does  not  matter  much  how  liberal, — 
the  question  to  disturb  one  may  well  be 
— how  orthodox? 

A  Unitarian  is  a  man  who  has  dis- 
carded religious  notions  for  beneficent 
motions. 

Precedents  are  often  bad  things  which 
give  us  an  excuse  for  doing  other  bad 
things. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  our  New  England 
dynamo,  because,  whatever  may  be  our 
personal  likes  or  dislikes;  to  whatever 
land  our  affections  may  bind  us,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  force  originates  on 
each  side  of  the  tropics;  that  the  steam 
blown  off  at  the  equator  is  generated  in 
the  temperate  zones. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  real  man  of  this  age  is  to  protect 
woman  from  the  power  of  sensual  men ; 
to  build  up  the  home,  and  help  to  defend 
its  sacred  integrity ;  to  fight  unlawful 
divorce  and  the  causes  which  lead  up  to 
it ;  to  fight  infanticide  and  the  ignorance 
and  unnaturalness  which  make  it  pos- 
sible ;  to  save  the  innocent  from  the  dis- 
eases of  the  guilty,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  so  to  educate  our  children  that 
they  may  not  only  avoid  these  assailants 
of  their  virtue  and  happiness,  but  be 
able  to  do  their  part  in  eliminating  them 
from  societv. 


feelccteD? 

Greatest  Need  of  the  Age. 

[Extract  from  sermon  by  Eev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin.] 

Every  discovery  of  a  vital  truth  is  a 
revelation  from  God.  Such  revelations 
come  as  readily  to  those  having  no  fixed 
conception  of  God  as  to  those  who  do. 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  as  truly  revelations 
from  God  as  the  laws  of  Moses.  Each  in 
its  own  time  furnished  humanity  with  a 
set  of  principles  around  which  it  could 
rally  and  which  filled  it  with  high  pur- 
pose. Each  furnished  a  starting-point 
from  which  great  institutions  have 
sprung  that  have  blessed  mankind. 

Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer 
did  for  their  time  what  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis had  done  for  preceding  ages,  and 
their  writings  were  as  truly  inspired  of 
God  as  any  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
of  man.  They  furnished  man  with  a 
new  point  of  vision  from  which  to  inter- 
pret life.  This  meant  a  great  impetus 
forward. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them" 
is  a  rule  that  was  given  us  long  ago  by 
which  we  can  test  an  action  and  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  plan  or  not.  Service  is  the  most 
significant  word  of  our  age,  but  must 
be  interpreted  broadly.  Service  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  divine  plan  can- 
not be  service  to  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  not  service  to  the  many 
at  the  expense  of  the  few,  not  service 
to  any  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
service  which,  in  the  final  adjustments, 
redounds  to  the  well-being  of  all.  It 
requires  largeness  of  vision  to  render 
such  service — to  see  the  divine  plan  not 
only  in  its  immediate  but  in  its  remoter 
effects  as  well. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  age  is  a 
clear-cut  conviction  that  there  is  a  divine 
plan  permeating  all  things,  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  such  a  conviction 
carries  with  it.  The  Avorst  symptom  of 
our  time  is  a  certain  shallow  skepticism 
that  causes  so  many  to  feel  that  this  is  a 
sort  of  easy-going,  loose-jointed  universe ; 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  holds  one  to  any  strict  ac- 
count for  the  course  he  pursues;  that 
it  doesn't  matter  much  whether  one  leads 
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a  particularly  straight  life  or  not,  so  he 
avoids  extremes. 


The  Best  is  Yet  to  Be. 

Signs  multiply  that  the  churches  are 
keenly  feeling  the  inconsistency  of  longer 
remaining  silent  or  inactive  in  facing  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  ideals  of  religion — if  not 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  moral  ex- 
pression of  religious  faith. 

They  seem  to  be  increasingly  aware 
that  it  does  not  fulfill  the  function  of 
religion  in  the  world  for  the  churches  to 
confine  their  attention  and  effort  to  the 
individual  soul,  in  the  hope  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  religiously  brought  up 
will  make  society  Avhat  it  ought  to  be. 

They  are  learning  not  only  that  good 
people  make  society  better,  but  also  that 
better  civic,  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions help  make  inen,  women  and  chil- 
dren good.  So,  in  order  to  realize  their 
religious  ideals  on  individual  lives,  as 
well  as  communities,  nations,  and  the 
world  at  large,  the  churches  are  taking 
very  definite  attitude  and  very  overt 
action  regarding  social  and  industrial 
conditions  confronting  them. 

Graham  Taylor. 


Inscription     on     Senator     Hoar's 
Monument  at  Worcester. 

"I  have  no  faith  in  fatalism,  in  des- 
tiny, in  blind  force.  I  believe  in  the  liv- 
ing God.  I  believe  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  brave  and  free  people,  who  do  not 
bow  the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
other,  and  who  desire  no  other  to  bow 
the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Republic  is  greater  than  an 
Empire.  I  believe  finally,  whatever 
clouds  may  darken  the  horizon,  that  the 
world  is  growing  better,  that  to-day  is 
better  than  yesterday,  that  to-morrow 
will  be  better  than  to-dav." 


An  aspiration  is  a  joy  forever,  a  po.s- 
session  as  solid  as  a  landed  estate,  a 
fortune  which  you  can  never  exhaust 
of  pleasurable  activity.  To  have  many 
of  these  is  to  be  spiritually  rich. — h'ohvrl 
Louis  Stevenson. 


Character  Building. 

From  an  article  by  Eev.  William  Day  Simonds, 
Oakland. 

A  somewhat  singular  arrangement  of 
portraits  above  my  study  table  gave  me, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  new  and  helpful 
vision  of  ideal  character.  A  vision,  I 
say,  for  our  best  thoughts  come  to  us 
as  inspirations;  they  come  "like  singing 
birds  out  of  heaven,"  saying  "Here  we 
are."  I  had  placed  high  above  my  desk 
Munkacsy's  humanized  face  of  Jesus ;  to 
the  left,  and  a  little  lower,  a  medallion 
of  Napoleon ;  to  the  right,  a  similar  me- 
dallion of  George  Washington.  Look- 
ing upon  these  supreme  men  of  history, 
it  occurred  to  me  one  da.y  to  write  under 
each  that  word  which  best  expressed  the 
man.  And  so  I  wrote  under  Napoleon 
the  word  power. 

How  admirably  this  virile  word  ex- 
presses the  great  Corsican.  Good  or  evil, 
democrat  or  despot,  hero  and  rascal,  he 
was  always  a  power.  A  helpless  prisoner 
at  St.  Helena,  the  memorv  of  his  mightv 
deeds  made  men  tremble.  His  was  the 
first  requisite  of  ideal  character — power. 
The  truly  good  man  is  good  for  some- 
thing. Real  righteousness  is  .strenuous. 
Genuine  Christianity  is  a  battle — not  a 
dream.  The  world  is  saved,  not  by  pro- 
hibitions, but  by  inspirations. 

And  here  we  see  the  ghastly  mistake 
of  the  church  of  our  time.  It  develops 
inoffensive  piety,  respectable  morality, 
a  careful  and  timid  goodness  that  dare 
not  announce  heaven  or  hell  with 
enough  vigor  to  attract  attention.  Too 
many  Christians  exhaust  themselves 
singing  hymns  about  expected  bliss  be- 
yond the  clouds,  or  if  they  happen  to 
call  themselves  liberal,  they  retire  to 
some  shady  nook  and  read  Emerson  on 
the  Over  Soul,  while  little  children  slave 
their  lives  away  in  our  mines  and  fac- 
tories, and  women  go  wailing  down  the 
steeps  of  poverty  to  the  gulf  of  shame. 
Power, — power  to  declare  war,  and 
make  war,  on  evil  in  all  its  hideous 
forms, — is  the  one  vital  need  of  the  mod- 
ern church. 

To  return  to  our  portraits.  T  wrote 
under  Washington  the  steadfast  word 
— probifif.  "For  George  Washington 
I  have  an  awful  reverence,"  said  a  great 
statesman    of    the    revolutionary     era. 
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Why?  He  was  not  as  brilliant  as  Jef- 
ferson, as  eloquent  as  Patrick  Henry,  as 
logical  as  Hamilton,  or  as  wise  as  Frank- 
lin. Why  this  "awful  reverence"?  It 
was  the  flawless  rectitude  of  his  char- 
acter. His  felt  integrity  of  manhood, 
his  acknowledged  probity.  Because  of 
this  he  became  in  his  own  proper  person 
the  vital  bond  of  union  between  the 
bickering  colonies,  between  North  and 
South ;  because  of  this  he  became,  and 
will  ever  remain,  the  central  figure  of 
his  age. 

Long  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  Jesus. 
What  word  might  express  the  secret  of 
that  puissant  character.  At  length  it 
came — the  radiant  word,  purity.  For 
purity  is  the  all-inclusive  word ;  power 
lies  in  its  depths  and  stainless  veracity. 
The  pure  word  of  Jesus,  the  pure  life 
and  the  pure  spirit — these  constitute 
today  the  heart  of  the  world's  moral 
inspiration. 

Power,  probity,  purity— here  is  char- 
acter full-orbed  and  splendid  as  the  sun 
in  heaven.  Power,  probity,  purity — this 
is  manhood,  stalwart  and  grand ;  woman- 
hood, strong  and  true. 

To  develop  character,  virile,  veracious, 
virtuous,  is  the  one  thing  worth  while 
in  human  life.  To  attain  ideal  charac- 
ter a  man  may  well  part — if  need  be — 
with  his  worldly  possessions,  bury  his 
ambitious  hopes,  and  follow  the  Christ 
of  his  own  conscience  to  Golgotha  and 
the  Cross.  To  develop  ideal  character 
all  institutions,  all  governments,  all 
churches,  rightly  exist.  "Earth  holds 
up  to  its  Maker  no  fruit  but  the  finished 
man." 

The  Sonnet. 

As  often  in  some  grand  and  ancient  fane 

A  devotee  will  kneel  him  down  and  pray 

At  one  familiar  shrine  day  after  day, 

And  to  his  guardian  saint  his  woes  complain; 

There,  while  his  fingers  tell  the  beaded  chain, 

His  sonl  in  ecstasy  drifts  far  away, 

Till  back  returning  with  the  vesper  strain, 

It  enters  once  again  its  home  of  clay. 

So  in  the  cloistered  corridors  of  song 

There  is  one  altar  where  I  love  to  kneel; 

Though  humblest  of  the  worshipers  who  throng 

Its  narrow  space,  yet  there  I  often  steal. 

And  in  the  Sonnet's  sacred  chalice  pour 

My  tears  and  sighs  until  I  weep  no  more. 

— L.  A.  Eoiertson. 


What  Unitarians  Stand  For. 

By  Eev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Unitarians  stand  for  freedom  against 
arbitrary  authority  of  hierarchy  or 
creed.  They  hold  that  the  ostracism  of 
honest  doubt  and  the  suppression  of 
earnest  and  reverent  inquiry  is  the  bane 
of  Christendom  and  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Unitarians 
hold  that  human  nature  is  not  ruined 
but  incomplete.  They  hold  that  spir- 
itual development  is  a  normal  moral  pro- 
cess rather  than  a  pathological  nervous 
crisis.  Unitarians  hold  that  God  is  the 
Supreme  Being  working  with  all  souls, 
not  by  mechanical  compulsion,  but  by 
moral  attraction,  by  deathless  love.  Uni- 
tarians hold  that  God  is  at  least  as  good 
as  man,  and  would  not  condemn  any  soul 
to  interminable  and  irremediable  tor- 
ment for  any  sin  committed  in  a  finite 
career,  and  especially  for  honest  doubt 
concerning  mediaeval  metaphysical  for- 
mulas. They  appeal  from  the  creeds  to 
the  heart  of  man  and  ask,  "Will  heaven 
be  heaven  to  a  parent  who  has  been 
'saved'  if  that  parent's  child  is  forever 
in  hell  for  no  moral  dereliction  beyond 
honest  doubt  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  or  the  deity  of  Jesus?" 

Unitarians  hold  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
Deity,  but  a  great  and  holy  prophet; 
that  he  was  not  God,  pretending  to  be  a 
human  being,  but  a  human  being  achiev- 
ing the  inherent  divinities  of  our  won- 
drous human  nature.  It  would  be  easy 
for  any  man  to  be  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  if  he  could  have  helps  and  powers  en- 
tirely extraneous  to  normal  human 
nature.  Jesus'  influence  with  humanity 
would  appear  to  be  vitiated  by  as  much 
as  we  detract  from  his  true  and  normal 
humanity. 

Unitarians  hold  that  social  sins  are  as 
perilous  if  not  as  deep-seated  as  personal 
sins  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  separate 
the  church  from  the  moral  problems  of 
the  social  order. 

Unitarians  believe  themselves  to  consti- 
tute that  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
that  aspires  toward  universal  religion 
and  universal  ethics  in  an  organization 
that  would  be  loyal  without  excluding 
freedom,  and  free  without  excluding 
loyalty. 

The  hopeful  and   reconciling  fact  is 
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that  much  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
orthodoxy  is  broadening,  and  much  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  heterodoxy  is  deep- 
ening. Modernists  in  ail  churches  un- 
derstand each  other.  If  present-day 
leaders  of  orthodoxy  do  not  wish  their 
churches  judged  by  preachers  of  the  type 
of  Mr.  Oliver,  they  in  turn  should  judge 
Unitarians  by  the  Unitarians  they  like 
best  and  not  by  those  they  like  least. 
Between  the  principle  of  orthodoxy  and 
the  principle  of  freedom  there  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict,  but  between  the  men  of 
all  denominations  who  are  modern  in 
their  thought,  deep  in  their  experience, 
and  loyal  in  their  lives,  there  is  an  essen- 
tial agreement  that  transcends  sectarian 
lines.  Where  each  man  shall  stand  as  to 
denominational  allegiance  is  a  question 
of  conscience.  Let  each  man  make  it  a 
question  of  conscience. 


ever  strong,  who  have  no  faith  in  them- 
selves or  their  powers. — Bouel. 


The  man  absorbed  in  making  money, 
who  subordinates  everything  in  life  to 
this  one  end,  condemns  many  of  his  fac- 
ulties to  utter  inanition.  He  gives  him- 
self no  time  for  self-improvement,  no 
time  to  be  a  father  to  his  family,  a  friend 
to  his  neighbors,  an  influence  in  the 
community.  The  faculties  that  would 
thus  have  been  called  forth  and  strength- 
ened wither  up  and  decay,  and  of  course 
the  happiness  they  would  have  yielded  is 
lost  to  him. 

Asked  once  to  give  twelve  of  the  points 
which  most  led  to  success,  Sir  Alfred 
Jones  gave  the  following:  The  value  of 
time,  the  success  of  perseverance,  the 
pleasure  of  working,  the  dignity  of  sim- 
plicity, the  worth  of  character,  the  power 
of  kindness,  the  influence  of  example, 
the  obligation  of  duty,  the  wisdom  of 
econom.y,  the  virtue  of  patience,  the  im- 
provement of  talent,  the  joy  of  originat- 


nig. 


That  man  only  has  learned  to  live 
rightly  who  takes  with  a  smile  the  world's 
praise  or  blame,  and  with  steady  head 
and  hand  goes  straight  on  with  the  work 
he  has  to  do. 

True  courage  is  shown  by  doing  with- 
out witnesses  that  which  a  man  is  capable 
of  doing  in  the  face  of  the  world.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  certain  that  osten- 
tation has  no  share  in  the  effort. 

In  the  assurance  of  strength  there  is 
strength,  and  they  are  the  weakest,  how- 


THE  MEADOW  LAEK 

Meadow  lark,  sweet  singer  of  the  fields, 

Never  do  I  hear  thy  joyous  song 
But  in  my  spirit  every  evil  yields, 

And  good  resolves  within  me  are  made  strong. 
Thy  soul,  so  brimming  with  tumultuous  ecstasy, 
Hath  welded  doubly  strong  the  bond  'twixt  thee 
and  me. 

Thou  dost  not  choose  the  shaded,  leafy  dell 
As  if  thou  hadst  a  message  for  the  few; 

Nor  twixt  four  walls,  as  human  voices  tell 
Their  praise  of  God  to  those  within  the  pew; 

But  limited  alone  by  thy  creator's  will, 

Thy  song  doth  saturate,  doth  satisfy  and  fill. 

Thy  body  doth  not  lift  thy  song  to  height 

Attained  by  one  akin  to  thee  in  name ; 
Nor  can  my  praise  give  unto  thee  aright 

Thy  due,  as  Shelley  gave  the  other  fame; 
But   upward,   ever   upward,   borne   without   thy 

wing, 
Thy  song,  'twould  seem,  could  make  the  dome 
of  heaven  ring. 

Perhaps  I  love  thee  more,  thou  feathered  voice, 

Because  thy  body,  earth-bound  like  my  own. 

Must  yet  become  as  mine,  which  hath  no  choice 

But  find  its  place  in  Mother  Earth,  alone. 
And  oh,  my  dearest,  cherished  wish  shall  be, 
My    song    may    bless    some    soul,    as    thy    song 
blesses  me. 

. — James  Kenry  MacLafferty. 


THE  ROAD  TO  MEMORY 
(From  "Songs  of  Cheer.") 
Upon  the  road  to  memory 

I  lingered  long  to-day. 
And,  oh  the  things  that  1  did  see 

Upon  that  precious  way. 

.  A  little  chap  with  dark  brown  eyes, 

With  others,  came  along; 
He  was  not  big,  nor  very  wise, 
But  happy  was  his  song. 

He  sang  of  days  that  were  to  come, 

When  he  should  be  a  man ; 
They  made  a  truly  wondrous  sum, 

The  things  that  he  did  plan. 

But  when  he  looked  me  in  the  face, 

'T  was  with  a  wistful  eye ; 
Then  turned  and  gazed  far  into  space, 

And  gave  a  little  sigh. 

And  then  ho  spoke.     His  voice  was  kind, 
His  words — ah,  they  were  good. 

He  whispered  softly,  "Never  mind— 
We've  done  the  best  we  could." 

For  on  that  road  to  Memory, 

That  leads  to  Yesterday. 
He  was  the  lad  I  used  to  be 

Before  my  locks  were  gray. 

— John  Koulrick  Bangs. 
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Sonnet. 

(In  answer  to  a  complaint,  "So  many  prayers 
and  tears  must  go  for  naught.") 
By  Louisa  Merrill  Pratt. 
Oh !  nothing  goes  for  naught  that's  done  in  love, 
Dear  Christ-like  love.     Though  bitter  tears  be 
shed 
In  secret  silence,  and  the  heart  be  shred 

Of  hope  apparent,  yet  the  power  above 
Our  doubts  and  struggles  ever  will  approve, 

The  purpose  high,  that  fervently  has  plead 
For  blessings  on  the  erring,  which  He  said 
(Who  promised)    should  be  given  those  who 
strove 
In  trusting  faith — rested  the  case.     No  more 

Let  doubts  and  fears  disturb  thine  even  way, 
But  claim  the  peace  vouchsafed  to  thee  before ; 
And    let    high    hope    and    joy    have    perfect 
swa}'. 
So  shalt  thou  reap  the  harvest,  o'er  and  o'er, 
That  gives  the  crown  of  glory  to  thy  day. 
St.  Helena,  Cal. 

*     *     * 

jficlD  Botes, 

Bellingham,  Wash.  —  A  visit  from 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Chnrch,  San  Francisco,  has  proved 
equal  to  that  of  a  Billings  lecturer,  and 
in  some  respects  Mrs.  Cornwall  accom- 
plished what  no  Billings  lecturer  could 
do.  She  gave  a  most  interesting-  account 
of  her  latest  European  trip  at  the  first 
Alliance  tea  after  the  summer  interim 
and  thoroughly  inspired  the  audience, 
not  only  by  her  charming  personality, 
but  also  by  the  literary  quality  of  her 
paper. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  chapel  was 
built  and  in  the  history  of  the  Alliance 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  women 
at  an  afternoon  tea  with  different  denom- 
inations represented  generally  through- 
out the  city.  Sectarian  prejudice  still 
prevents  people  from  entering:  the 
chapel.  A  number  of  men  also  heard 
Mrs.  Cornwall's  address.  Her  visit  to 
Bellingham  will  be  remembered  not  only 
with  pleasure,  but  also  with  appreciation 
by  every  member  of  the  congregation. 

Services  were  resumed  after  the  sum- 
mer interim  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  sermon  subjects  for  the 
month  and  in  the  order  given  have  been : 
"Day  Unto  Day  Uttereth  Speech."  "Can 
Any  Good  Thing;  Come  Out  of  Naza- 
reth?" "If  a  Man  Die  Shall  He  Live 
Again  ?"  and  "The  Morning  Stars  Sang 
Together  and  All  the  Sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  Joy."  The  attendance  has 
been  good. 


Professor  Romine  of  the  Normal 
School  and  a  trustee  of  the  church,  gave 
a  stereopticon  lecture  at  the  chapel  upon 
"Bermuda"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  People's  Society.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  with  100  slides  made 
from  photographs  personally  taken  by 
Professor  Romine  while  in  Bermuda. 
The  Young  People's  Society  begins  the 
year  with  the  study  class,  including  sev- 
eral teachers.  The  class  for  the  most 
part  is  composed  of  normal  students  and 
teachers.  The  church  has  not  been  or- 
ganized long  enough  to  graduate  schol- 
ars from  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Young 
People's  class  in  any  great  number,  al- 
though one  Sunday-school  class  was  pro- 
moted last  year.  Gould's  "Beginnings" 
is  the  subject  of  study  for  the  year. 

The  Sunday-school  resumed  meetings 
with  the  opening  Sunday  in  September 
and  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  scholars 
and  three  teachers. 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
furnishings  of  the  chapel  the  past 
month.  Mr.  Bovingdon,  instructor  in 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
and  a  member  of  the  congregation,  has 
made  a  hat  and  umbrella  rack  of  exact- 
ing workmanship,  built  to  occupy  and 
conform  to  the  space  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  has  presented 
a  tine  carpet  for  the  pulpit  platform, 
which  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the 
woodwork. 

Professor  E.  N.  Stone,  formerly  of 
the  normal  school  and  a  trustee  of  the 
church,  will  leave  Bellingham  to  accept 
the  position  of  registrar  in  the  State 
university  at  Seattle.  His  departure  is 
not  only  a  distinct  loss  to  the  society, 
which  he  has  served  faithfully  as  a  trus- 
tee, but  also  to  the  community  at  large. 

Los  AngeleS' — First  C/iurcJi.  — The 
Parker  Memorial  Services  held  in  June 
by  the  young  people  of  the  church  were 
simple  but  impressive  and  kept  the  close 
attention  of  a  large  audience.  Most 
interesting  were  the  reminiscences  of  our 
friends  who  had  known  ^Ir.  Parker  per- 
sonally, and  one  could  well  understand 
what  a  vital  power  he  must  have  been 
when  we  saw  how  he  had  left  his 
impress  on  these  reverent  followers. 
Madame  Severance,  so  well  known  as 
the  founder  of  many  women's  clubs,  had 
her  novitiate  under  Mr.  Parker's  inspira- 
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tion,  and  while  in  charge  of  a  society 
connected  with  his  church. 

A  new  plan,  that  of  the  "sunset  serv- 
ices," was  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
young  people.  These  were  held  bi- 
monthly through  vacation,  in  w^oodsy 
gien,  vine-screened  porch,  or  flower- 
garden.  A  brief  responsive  service,  with 
one  of  the  young  people  as  leader,  some 
familiar  hymns,  quotations  and  brief  ar- 
ticles made  up  the  informal  program. 
We  recommend  this  plan  to  all  our 
churches. 

Church  opened  September  11th.  with 
all  departments  showing  full  quotas  and 
gratifying  energy.  The  young  people's 
class  presented  a  large  framed  picture  of 
Theodore  Parker  to  the  Sunday-school 
September  18th.  and  ^Ir.  Hodgin  will 
preach  Sunday  the  25th,  on  "Parker's 
Contribution  to  Our  Time."  The  Sun- 
day-school is  to  use  "The  Beacon  Series'' 
of  lessons,  though  the  young  people's 
class  will  take  up  social  topics,  using  Dr. 
Strong's  admirable  course  and  the  bul- 
letins of  our  own  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

Miss  A.  E.  Griffith,  a  National  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alliance  and  well  known 
in  Unitarian  circles  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  resting  in  the  sanitarium  at  Glendale 
for  a  time. 

Dr.  and  ]Mrs.  Burt  Estes  Howard  were 
in  town  for  a  brief  stay  at  the  time  of 
the  funeral  services  of  ^Ir.  H.  K.  Boyn- 
ton,  long  a  member  of  the  parish.  An- 
other death  the  past  week  was  that  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Longley,  Friday,  September 
•1st. 

'  Portland. — With  the  close  of  vaca- 
tion, the  church  services  and  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  church  have  been  resumed. 
On  September  4th  Dr.  Eliot  occupied 
the  pulpit,  giving  us  a  sermon  of  rare 
helpfulness,  the  topic  being  "The  INIount 
of  Transfiguration."  September  11th, 
being  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools,  instead  of  the  usual  ser- 
mon, jMrs.  Sitton,  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  and  jMr.  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
Portland  Academy  (Presbyterian)  gave 
lis  most  excellent  addresses  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Dr.  Wilson  made 
this  point  that  in  the  prominence  given 
to  trade  and  industrial  schools,  there 
M'as  danger  that  we  should  emjihasize  too 
highly   preparing   our   children   how  to 


get  a  living  rather  than  preparing  them 
for  living. 

The  first  meeting  of  our  Alliance 
opened  with  good  attendance.  Septem- 
ber being  the  month  of  Mrs.  Gaskill's 
centenary,  our  program  consisted  of  a 
sketch  of  her  life  and  readings  from 
"Cranford."  These,  with  a  fine  piano 
solo  and  a  social  cup  of  tea,  made  a  very 
pleasant   afternoon. 

On  September  21st  our  Alliance  com- 
menced the  study  of  Stevenson  with  an 
excellent  sketch  of  his  ancestry  and  an 
able  paper  on   Stevenson  as  a  novelist. 

For  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
Dr.  Eliot  exchanges  pulpits  with  Rev. 
H.  A.  MacDonald  of  Hood  River.  Our 
pastor  is  expected  home  from  Berlin  for 
the  second  Sunday  in  October. 

San  Diego. — Our  Post-Office  :\Iission 
has  received  a  letter  asking  for  tracts 
to  be  sent  to  fifty  different  people  in 
one  town  in  Colorado.  Our  church  gets 
into  touch  with  people  from  the  entire 
country. ' 

The  Women's  Alliance  recently  gave 
an  "old  folk's"  concert,  which  netted 
twenty-five  dollars  and  proved  to  be  a 
vers^  attractive  entertainment.  A  large 
crowd  was  present  and  many  compli- 
ments given  the  ladies  for  their  efforts. 

:\Irs.  CD.  Kenney,  the  oldest  member 
of  our  church,  passed  away  September 
14th.  She  had  been  actively  interested 
in  the  church  work  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  until  pre- 
vented by  the  weakness  of  old  age.  She 
was  one  of  those  types  of  character  that 
are  termed  saintly,  and  in  her  last  hours 
found  great  delight  in  meditating  and 
speaking  about  her  trust  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  her  favorite  hymns. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor, who  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
text.  "At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 

We  are  aeain  pained  at  our  loss  in 
the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dye,  who 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  church 
for  many  years  and  a  resident  of  the  city 
for  two-score  years.  "Dye  Villa,"  her 
home,  has  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  attractive  centers  of  tourists  and 
people  in  all  walks  in  life,  numbering 
many  thousands  who  have  registered 
tlu'ir  names  at  her  home.  She  and  her 
husband,  together  with  their  dausrhter, 
]\Iiss  Elinor  Dye,  are  people  held  in  the 
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highest  respect,  and  in  the  sorrow  that 
has  come  to  their  home  they  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  city.  Mrs.  Dye 
was  a  little  woman,  ever  glowing-  with 
smiles  of  sunshine ;  always  had  a  cheer- 
ful word  and  such  helpfulness  as  she 
could  render.  She  was  identified  with 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  the  city, 
and  her  council  was  sought  by  those  who 
wished  wise,  careful  and  sensible  direc- 
tion. She  was  her  pastor's  friend  ever, 
and  one  of  the  last  things  she  said  to 
her  pastor  was :  "You  can  always  count 
on  my  doing  my  part  in  everything." 
Her  funeral  was  held  Sunday,  Sept.  25th, 
and  was  very  largely  attended  by  friends 
and  relatives.  The  pastor  felt  that  these 
simple  lines  from  Mr.  Bangs's  "Songs  of 
Cheer"  fitted  her: 

"I've  squandered  smiles  to-day, 
And,  strange  to  say, 
Although    my    frowns    with    care    I've    stowed 

away, 
To-night   I'm   jjoorer   far   in    frowns   than    at 

the    start : 
While  in  my  heart. 
Wherein  my  treasures  best  I  store,' 
I  find  my  smiles  increased  by  several  score." 

San  Francisco.  —  The  congregations 
and  the  sermons  during  the  month  of 
September  have  been  good.  Almost  any 
Sunday  some  one,  on  the  way  out,  may 
be  heard  saying:  "I  think  that  is  the 
best  sermon  I  ever  heard."  Tastes  vary, 
and  what  strikes  one  strongly  makes  no 
especial  impression  on  another,  but  when 
so  many  are  so  well  satisfied  it  proves  a 
high  average. 

On  the  18th  Mr.  Leavitt  based  a  very 
strong  plea  for  individual  responsibility 
on  the  whining  excuse  of  the  original 
Adam  that  his  eating  of  the  apple  was 
the  fault  of  "the  woman  that  didst  give 
me."  On  the  25th  he  departed  from  his 
customary  sermon  of  exhortation,  and, 
by  request,  and  in  view  of  recent  occur- 
rences in  Spain  and  Montreal,  spoke  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  treated  the 
subject  broadly,  giving  a  concise  histor- 
ical resume  and  freely  acknowledging 
the  debt  civilization  owes  to  the  greatest 
organization  the  world  has  known,  while 
censuring  its  course  in  many  instances 
and  finding  its  position  to-day  utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  that  dominates  the 
world  and  leads  its  progress.  He  fairly 
stated  its  theory  and  its  claims,  which 
were  consistent  and  logical.     It  bases  all 


on  authority.  The  Unitarian  church 
stands  in  absolute  freedom,  basing  its 
claims  wholly  on  reason.  There  is  no 
logical  middle  ground,  and  if  he  could 
not  stand  in  a  Unitarian  pulpit  he  should 
be  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  has  had  in- 
teresting meetings,  and  is  showing  evi- 
dence of  renewed  life. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work,  held  on  September  12th,  was 
very  enjoyable.  The  Misses  Wood  sang 
delightfully,  after  which  Rev.  Florence 
Buck  and  Rev.  Marion  Murdock  were 
given  an  informal  reception.  They  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  Miss 
Murdock  alluded  to  the  pleasant  relig- 
ious fellowship  they  had  found  every- 
where, both  in  England  and  in  crossing 
this  continent.  She  said:  "We  are  all 
engaged  in  a  great  cause — a  work  not 
only  for  our  time,  but  for  the  future; 
a  work  that  requires  patience,  sacrifice, 
and  courage.  It  has  been  said,  'There 
are  two  kinds  of  work — organized  and 
agonized.'  And  church  work  represents 
both  kinds.  Alliance  work  is  often  of 
the  agonized  variety.  We  are  in  the 
vanguard,  and  pioneer  work  is  always 
difficult.  Our  religion  is  like  a  heading 
once  seen  in  a  Western  paper — "This 
newspaper  is  for  those  who  think — all 
others  Mdll  read  it  at  their  own  risk." 
Salvation  is  manifold — salvation  from 
superstition,  salvation  from  evils  of 
every-day  life.  Our  religion  saves  every 
day  instead  of  in  a  distant  future.  Our 
religion  we  must  connect  with  every-day 
life  in  our  home,  in  politics,  in  business. 
At  dedication  of  New  South  Church, 
Boston,  a  minister  prayed,  '0  Lord,  we 
thank  thee  that  we  have  been  able  to 
build  this  beautiful  structure  at  so  little 
cost  to  ourselves.'  " 

Miss  Buck  said  in  part :  "Friends.  I 
cannot  go  into  an  Alliance  meeting  with- 
out feeling  the  common  aims  and  pur- 
poses. In  any  quarter  of  the  world  I 
feel  they  are  friends.  It  was  delightful 
to  come  here  to  this  Alliance,  famous 
for  its  size  and  work,  knowing  we  should 
touch  kindness  and  good  fellowship — the 
things  for  which  all  Alliances  stand.  We 
are  accused  of  being  cold — in  numbers 
we  seem  —  outside ;  and  yet  there  are 
manv  of  us  and  we  have  so  much  to 
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live  and  work  for — so  much  back  of 
music  and  refreshments  — ■■  the  splendid 
gospel  of  our  faith,  which  should  glow 
-  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  so  all  the  world 
can  see.  There  is  so  much  devotion  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  in  this  hur- 
ried time,  we  must  bring  into  our  work 
the  deep  and  grave  things,  the  thought 
side,  the  love  side,  the  ideal  side  of  our 
religious  life.  Is  it  not  ours  instinctive- 
ly? I  stood  with  beating  heart  at  your 
door  and  read  with  reverence  the  name 
of  Thomas  Starr  King.  His  life  was 
given  for  just  the  things  we  stand  for. 
We  must  keep  the  fire  burning  upon  the 
altar  of  our  churches,  homes,  and  hearts, 
and  the  glow  will  cheer,  brighten,  and 
bless  the  world. 

The  meeting  of  September  26th  was 
well  attended.  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr., 
gave  us  a  most  unusual  and  interesting 
paper  on  "Why  Are  We  Right-  or  Left- 
Handed?"  Being  women,  we  cannot 
ascend  the  "Chit-Chat"  mountain,  but 
occasionally  the  mountain  descends  to 
the  plains  and  we  are  fine  listeners  and 
count  ourselves  fortunate  when  we  have 
a  warmed-over  paper  from  so  high  an 
altitude. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  IMen's 
Club  held  a  largely  attended  meeting,  at 
which  Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge  told  of  his  Avork 
for  men  on  the  Barbary  Coast  of  the 
city.  He  spoke  with  great  earnestness 
and  very  evident  sincerity,  arousing 
keen  interest  and  a  desire  to  help.  It 
was  determined  to  invite  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  a  pledge  for  regular 
monthly  contributions  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  this  effort  for  preventive  work. 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Rev.  and  ]\Irs. 
George  W.  Fuller  spent  their  summer 
vacation  in  the  woods  of  Northern  Idaho, 
returning  to  the  city  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  of  church  on  September  4th. 
Attendance  at  the  opening  services  has 
been  very  satisfactory  for  the  first  month 
of  the  season. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  trustees 
a  movement  was  launched  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sunday-school.  It  has  been  dififi- 
cult  to  keep  up  the  school,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  down-town  location  of  the 
church  and  the  fact  that  so  many  fami- 
lies live  in  remote  parts  of  the  city,  with 
several  railroads  and  the  river  between. 
A   number   of  the   older   people   deter- 


mined to  stir  up  new  interest  in  the 
school,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  holding 
the  sessions  after  the  church  service  in- 
stead of  before  it. 

The  new  hour  has  met  with  favor. 
The  number  of  children  in  attendance 
has  increased,  and  the  minister  has  or- 
ganized an  adult  class  with  a  large  mem- 
bership, in  which  the  sexes  are  about 
equally  represented.  The  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  taken  up,  com- 
mencing with  the  division  of  Solomon's 
kingdom.  The  Historical  Bible  and  the 
Student's  Old  Testament  are  used  as 
text-books. 

Mr.  Fuller's  sermon  topics  in  Septem- 
ber were  "The  Valley  of  Troubling," 
"Modern  Education  as  an  Ally  of  Lib- 
eral Religion,"  "The  Attractiveness  of 
Christianity,"  and  "Various  AVays  of  In- 
terpreting the  Bible." 

A  new  field  of  usefulness  has  opened 
for  the  minister  in  his  appointment  by 
the  mayor  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
censorship  of  theaters  and  public  amuse- 
ments. 

The  first  social  given  by  the  ladies  this 
fall  was  a  card  party  at  the  church  on 
the  evening  of  September  30th. 


ON    FILE. 
(From  "Songs  of  Cheer.") 

If   an   unkind   word   appears, 

File  the  thing  away. 
If  some  novelty  in  jeers, 

File  the  thing  away. 

If  some  clever  little  bit 
Of  a  sharp  and  pointed  wit, 
Carrying  a  sting  with  it, — 
File  the  thing  away. 

If  some  bit   of  gossip  come, 

File  the  thing  away. 
Scandalously  spicy  crumb. 

File  the  thing  away. 

If  suspicion  comes  to  you 
That  your  neighbor  isn't  true, 
Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do — 
File  the  thing  away. 

Do  this  for  a  little  while, 
Then  go  out  and  burn  the  file. 

— John  Kcndrick  Bangs. 


The  Newest  Stratagem. — Wild  Duck 
— "Now,  then,  fellers,  make  a  noise  like 
a  gasoline  motor,  and  those  fool  hunters 
will  think  we're  aeroplanes!" — Puck. 
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[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Sicily    in_  Shadow  and    in    Sun.     By    Maud 
Howe.     Illustrated  by  John   Elliott.     Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Decorated  cloth, 
gilt  toj),  in  box,  $3.00  net;    half  morocco, 
$5.50  net. 
In  this  her  latest   and  strongest   book  Maud 
Howe  tells  the  story  of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily 
and   Calabria,   the  greatest   disaster   in   history. 
She  takes  us  to  the  buried  cities  of  Messina  and 
Reggio,    and   to   the   ruined    villages   in   the   in- 
terior and  on  the  coast.     In  a  series  of  graphic 
pictures   she   shows   us   the   ruin   and   the   deso- 
lation,   the   suffering   and    despair    of   the    few 
survivors.      This    is    the    Shadow    that    lay    on 
Sicily    and    darkened   the   whole   world.      After 
the    Shadow    comes   the    Sun,    out    of    darkness 
light,    out    of   thunder   cloud    the    silver    lining. 
The  tragedy  of  the  earthquake  is  followed  by 
the    romance    of    the    rescue.      The    Red    Cross 
knights   of   civilization   hasten  to   the  relief   of 
the  stricken   people. 

The  story  of  this  latter  day  Crusade  is  told 
with  the  entluisiasm  •  of  one  who  took  part  in 
it,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  knows  where- 
of she  writes.  Mrs.  Elliott  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee  and  had  every  opportunity  to 
study  every  phase  of  the  relief  work,  from  the 
cruise  of  the  Bayern,  the  first  American  relief 
ship,  to  the  completion  of  the  American  vil- 
lage at  Messina.  The  story  of  the  American 
relief  work  as  planned  and  organized  by  Am- 
bassador Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  and  executed  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Reginald  Rowan  Bel- 
knap and  his  men,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
incidents  in  the  history  of  our  navy.  The 
writer  gives  lis  also  delightful  pictures  of 
Taormina,  "the  most  beautiful  town  in  the 
world  after  Athens,"  of  Palermo,  Girgente  and 
Syracuse. 

In  her  own  inimitable  manner  she  gives  us 
glimj)ses  of  ancient  Sicily,  weaving  them  into 
the  fabric  of  the  story  like  a  rich  tapestry 
background  in  a  .portrait.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  original  drawings  and  pictures  from 
photographs  taken  at  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe l)y  .John  Elliott,  who  was  at  Messina 
throughout  the  relief  work. 

Heroes   of   California.     By   George   Wharton 
James.        Illustrated      from      photographs. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     .$2.00  net. 
This   book   gives   a   brief   but   comjirehensive 
account  of  the  Golden  State's  long  roll-call  of 
great  men  whose  names  are  indissolubly  linked 
with   her  history.      The  explorers   of   her  rivers 
and    mountains,    her    famous    scouts    and    trap- 
pers, the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
present   greatness  by  seeking  out  and  develop- 
ing her  riches,  the  Mission  Fathers  wlio  Ijrought 
Christianity   to   the    Indians,   the    pioneers   who 
led  the  van  of  Eastern  settlers,  the  men  whose 
single-minded    endeavors    resulted    in    the    com- 


pletion of  such  herculean  tasks  as  the  building 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  the  erection  of 
Lowe  Observatory,  etc., — all  these  are  given 
due  honor  in  the  descriptive  chapters,  which 
tell  of  their  exploits  in  connection  Avith  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Women  Napoleon  Loved.  By  Tighe  Hop- 
kins. With  six  ])hotogravure  portraits. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $4.50  net. 
A  side  of  the  great  Napoleon's  always  fas- 
cinating personality  has  here  been  dealt  with 
in  an  impartial  manner.  While  the  French 
have  written  with  native  candor  of  Napoleon's 
relations  with  the  other  sex,  it  has  remained 
for  Mr.  Hopkins  to  set  forth  in  English  the 
facts  which  he  has  discovered  after  assiduous 
research.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  supremely 
interesting  book,  which  every  admirer  of  Na- 
poleon will  wish  to  read.  Napoleon's  alleged 
"hatred"  of  women  the  author  does  not  be- 
lieve in.  "If  he  was  resolved  never  to  be 
enslaved,  he  was  ready  often  to  be  charmed," 
says  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  introduction.  The 
chapters  which  follow  set  forth  the  Emperor's 
various  love  affairs. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona:  How  to 
See  It.  By  George  Wharton  James.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
Mr.  James  has  been  a  yearly  visitor  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Ari- 
zona for  nearly  twenty  years,  oftentimes  stay- 
ing there  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  has  ex- 
plored it,  camped  in  it,  studied  it  and  written 
about  it,  until  he  knows  it  as  well  as  a  man 
may  know  such  a  stupendous  work  of  nature. 
He  has  acquired  a  vast  knowledge  of  its  beau- 
ties and  characteristics,  wdiich  he  now  embodies 
in  book  form.  "The  Grand  Canyon,"  will  fur- 
nish the  visiting  tourist  all  the  information 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  its 
physical  structure.  It  points  out  the  special 
beauties,  the  famous  features,  the  trails  which 
wind  among  its  rocky  recesses,  describes  the 
various  trips  into  its  depths,  and  tells  how 
they  can  best  be  taken.  It  carefully  explains 
just  the  accommodations  to  be  found,  and  in 
fact  is  a  complete  guide-book  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  region,  giving  the  reader  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  country  and  en- 
abling him  to  make  definite  plans  for  this 
trip — even  to  the  last  detail — whether  he  ex- 
pects to  spend  a  day  or  a  month  among  its 
splendors. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  48 
pages  of  pictures  from  the  best  photographs  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  its  wonders  and  beau- 
ties; the  maps  derived  from  the  Government 
publication,  include  exact  figures  for  those  of 
statistical  minds. 

The  Mistress  op  Shenstone.     By  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence L.   Barclay.      New   York:   G.   P.   Put- 
nam's  Sons.      .$2.00. 
Mrs.    Florence    L.    Barclay,    author    of    "The 
Rosary,"   who   is   at   present   visiting    America, 
is   not   a   stranger   in   the   land,   having   on   sev- 
eral   previous    occasions    tarried    in    our    midst 
and  observed  with  keenness  our  national  traits 
and  customs.     Under  such  circumstances  no  lit- 
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tie  interest  is  attached  to  her  tribute  to  the 
American  jieople,  whom  she  commends  (if  we 
may  assume  that  the  author  is  in  this  instance 
making  her  characters  the  spokesmen  of  her 
views)  for  their  intelligent  grasp  and  appre- 
ciation of  literature.  In  her  new  novel,  "The 
Mistress  of  Shenstone,"  which  the  Putnams 
are  about  to  publish,  Myra  Ingleby  writing  to 
the  Honorable  Jane  Dalmain — the  reader  of 
"The  Rosary"  will  recognize  these  two  char- 
acters as  old  friends — has  this  to  say  apropos  of 
an  American  lady  visiting  an  inn  at  which  she 
is  sojourning : 

"Alas,  how  ignorant  of  our  own  standard 
literature  we  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  talk  with 
Americans,  and  find  it  completely  a  part  of 
their  every-day  life." 

To  which  the  Hon.  Jane  replies: 

"What  you  say  of  the  way  in  which  Ameri- 
cans know  our  standard  authors,  reminds  me 
of  a  fellow-passenger  on  board  the  'Baltic,'  on 
our  outward  voyage;  a  charming  woman  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  sat  beside  us  at 
meals.  She  had  been  spending  five  months  in 
Europe,  traveling  incessantly,  and  finished  up 
with  London — her  first  visit  to  our  capital — 
expecting  to  be  altogether  too  tired  to  enjoy  it; 
but  found  it  a  place  of  such  abounding  interest 
and  delight,  that  life  went  on  with  fresh  zest, 
and  fatigue  was  forgotten.  'Every  street,'  she 
explained,  is  'so  familiar.  We  have  never  seen 
them  before,  and  yet  they  are  more  familiar 
than  the  streets  of  our  native  cities.  It  is  the 
London  of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray.  We 
know  it  all.  We  recognize  the  streets  as  we 
come  to  them.  The  places  are  homelike  to  us. 
We  have  known  them  all  our  lives.'  I  enjoyed 
this  tribute  to  our  English  literature.  But  I 
wonder,  my  dear  Myra,  how  many  streets,  east 
of  Temple  Bar,  in  our  dear  old  London,  are 
'homelike'  to  you!" 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
Its  Influence.  By  Professor  Albert  S. 
Cook.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price  $2..50. 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University, 
is  one  of  the  few  American  scholars  who  up  to 
the  present  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
chapters  to  "The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature."  The  chapter  which  he  contributed 
was  a  very  significant  one  and  has  been  widely 
extolled  for  its  sound  scholarship  and  its  effect- 
ive presentation.  This  chapter  is  offered  to 
American  readers  in  book  form  under  the  title 
of  "The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
Its  Influence."  A  few  trifling  changes  have 
been  made,  and  certain  passages,  retrenched 
from  the  manuscript  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Cambridge  Historv  of  English  Literature"  to 
adapt  it  to  the  limits  of  the  assigned  space, 
are  in  the  present  reprint  restored. 

Hypnotism    and    Suggestion.      By    Bernard 
Hollander,  M.  T>.     New  York:     G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     Price  $2.00. 
"Hypnotism   and    Suggestion    in   Daily   Life, 
Education,  and  Medical  Practice,"  by  Bernard 
Hollander,  M.  D.,  which  the  Putnams  have  just 
published,   is   a   work    of   first   rate   importance 


from  the  pen  of  a  qualified  practitioner  in  and 
student  of  hypnotism.  Dr.  Hollander's  ex- 
planation of  the  psychology  of  hypnotism,  his 
elucidation  of  the  methods  of  induction  of  that 
state  and  the  various  degrees  of  it,  his  theories 
of  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  and  apparitions  on 
a  natural  basis,  his  critical  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  mesmerism,  hypnotism,  and  mental 
healing,  his  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  of 
hypnotism  and  the  possibility  of  "criminal" 
operators  using  that  force  for  their  own  ends, 
and  many  other  details  of  this  standard  work 
will  fascinate  both  professional  and  lay  readers, 
and  should  receive  their  serious  consideration. 
Dr.  Hollander  in  addition  gives  instructive  in- 
formation on  the  working  of  the  mental  ma- 
chinery of  man,  on  his  inner  struggles,  failures, 
and  achievements,  on  the  methods  of  attaining 
self-control  and  the  control  of  others,  and  has 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  make  tending  to 
the  happiness  and  success  of  man  in  his  daily 
life,  so  that  his  work,  apart  from  its  scientific 
and  psychological  value,  should  prove  of  ab- 
sorbing and  permanent  interest  to  every  intel- 
ligent reader. 

Everyday  Desserts.  By  Olive  Green.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $1..50. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  cuisine  that  requires 
more  skill  than  the  preparation  of  desserts. 
To  appease  the  first  gnawing  hunger  that  with 
clock-like  regularity  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  meal  hour,  only  the  blundering  efforts  of 
an  amateur  cook  are  required ;  but  to  coax  a 
person  who  has  sat  through  several  courses  of 
a  dinner  to  eat  the  last  course  with  as  much 
relish  as  the  first,  a  thorough  mastery  not  only 
of  the  rudiments  but  of  the  higher  art  of  cook- 
ing is  essential.  Those  who  read  and  master 
this  book  will  know  how  to  please  the  palate 
of  the   most   exacting   epicure. 

Ribbon  Roads.  By  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  Wood. 
New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $2.00. 
Travel  by  train,  through  the  heart  of  Europe, 
with  the  dingy  prospect  of  being  cooped  up  on 
a  hot  summer  day  in  a  compartment  none  too 
spacious,  and  of  being  rushed,  amid  dust  and 
soot,  through  a  country  with  a  haste  that  be- 
tokens a  lack  of  apjireeiation  for  tlie  attractions 
that  even  well-worn  highway's  of  traffic  afford, 
will  not  daunt  the  traveller  who  has  once  felt 
the  grip  of  Europe's  appeal ;  but  infinitely 
greater  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  the  traveller 
and  much  sounder  will  be  his  judgment  of  the 
country  he  is  visiting  if  he  can,  like  A.  T.  and 
B.  R.  Wood,  the  authors  of  "Ribbon  Roads," 
take  a  trip  through  Central  Europe  by  auto. 
It  is  a  veritable  delight  to  follow  the  route  of 
the  authors  through  the  jiages  of  this  interest- 
ing book,  to  linger  with  them  over  ciiarmiiig. 
idyllic  scenes  of  the  far  country-side,  to  won- 
der at  the  majesty  of  some  time-defying  monu- 
ment of  the  past,  to  glide  through  teeming  Old 
World  cities,  to  lintjer  at  the  doors  of  neat 
farm  houses  with  tlu^r  geometric  jiatchea  of 
jilaiited  land  in  easy  access.  England.  Scotland, 
Ireland,  sunny  Erance,  low  lying  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Italy  with  its  living  past  are  all  unrolled 
before  us  in  captivating  reality. 
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A  Generous  Gift. — "You  may  say 
what  you  like  against  young  ministers, 
but  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  our 
young  pastor,"  the  pompous  Mr.  Brown 
remarked,  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
church.     "Nothing  but  praise!" 

"So  I  observed,"  dryly  retorted  the 
deacon  who  had  passed  the  plate. — 
Harper's. 

On  His  Guard. — Teacher  (to  new  pu- 
pil)— "Why  did  Hannibal  cross  the 
Alps,  my  little  man?" 

My  Little  Man — "For  the  same  rea- 
son as  the  'en  crossed  th'  road.  Yer  don't 
catch  me  with  no  puzzles." — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Their  Favorite  Poets. 

For  a  dyspeptic — Chaucer. 

For  a  religious  one — Pope. 

For  a  jouster — Shakespeare. 

For  a  cook — Burns. 

For  a  paperhanger — Longfellow. 

For  a  diver — Dryden. 

For  a  philologist — Wordsworth. 

For  a  conchologist — Shelley. — Life. 

It  Wasn't. — The  telephone  call  of  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  a  ladies'  boarding- 
house  is  190. 

One  young  lady,  a  recent  comer,  an- 
swered the  call,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  a  man's  voice  inquire  hurriedly, 
"Is  this  one  nine  o?" 

When  she  could  catch  her  breath,  the 
lady,  who  was  a  very  proper  young  lady 
indeed,  replied,  "I  think  not.  Were  we 
ever  introduced?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

The  soup  had  been  brought  on,  and 
the  wife  of  the  host  was  apologizing  for 
it.  "I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  sea- 
soned too  highly,  Mr.  Jones,"  she  said. 
"I  tell  Susan  every  day  of  my  life  not 
to  use  so  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her 
cooking,  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good." 
"The  soup  is  all  right,  Mrs.  Irons,"  the 
guest  hastened  to  assure  her.  "It's  ex- 
actly Susaned  to  seat  ^ny  taste." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

To  the  Stranger  Within  Your 
Gates.— In  New  England — "What  do 
you  know?" 

In  New  York— "How  much  y'  got?" 
In  the  South— "Who  are  you?" 
In  the  West— "What  can  you  do?"— 
Life. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.  .$0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         ,08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel   M.   Crothers. 
Some   Memories 1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic    Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75        .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus    1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible. 1.25         .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80        .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00         .09 

W.  W.  Rede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans u  .    1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00        .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
ImmortaUty  and  Other  Essays.    1.20         .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80        .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it  is,   and  is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message   of  Man 60         .05 

Stanton   Coit. 

BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.  mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"   $0.80  $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80  .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80  .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00  1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"  ..     .50  .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80  .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50  .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75  .81 

"The    Religion    of    a     Sensible 

American" 80  .86 
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AMERICAN  TYPE  SERIES. 
[  Cloth. 

'     Joshua  James $0.60     $0.06 

Sumner  I.  Kimball. 

Augustus    Conant    60         .06 

Robert  Collyer. 

John   Gilley    60         .06 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 

Father   Taylor    80         .07 

Robert  Collyer. 

Capt.  Thomas  A.   Scott 60         .06 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

David  Libbey   60         .09 

Fannie  H.  Eckstrom. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION  SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The    Great  Affirmations   of    Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 
The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25         .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases     of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Tides  of  the  Spirit 25         .08 

James   Alartineau. 
The   Supremacy  of  Jesus 25         .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25         .11 

James   Martineau. 

The  Influence  of  Emerson. 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America  » 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With  Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 
The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 

A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 

Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 
By  Owen  R.  LovejoJ^ 
The   Social   Conscience   and   the   Religious 
Life. 
By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 

Friendly  Visiting. 

By  Mar}'  F.  Richmolid. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to   the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Wcicii. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian,  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   w^orks. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    "Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.   Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Lawrence. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
"Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  In  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,         -  -         Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  California. 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CBi  SON 

INSURANCE  — REAL  ESTATE 
Agents  for 
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Pacific  Unitarian 
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for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE    MODERN   WAY 


BAY  CITIES  HOME  TELEPHONE  CO. 

333  GRANT  AVENUE   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bank  Bond 


A  superior  paper  for 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE, 

INSURANCE    POLICIES 
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BUSINESS    BLANKS 

At  a  low  price. 

See  Water  Mark 

Manufactured  only  for 

BONESTELL    &    CO. 

Paper  Dealers 
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J.  S.  Andrews 

Pres.  and  Sec. 


Edw.  C.  Boysen 

Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 
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127-129:      KEARNY      STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Paciflc    Ceast    Conference    of    Unitarian    and 
Other    Christian    Churches. 

President — ^Wm.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

First  Vice-President— Wm.  P.  Olds,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  F,  Mixon,  Woodland, 
Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Mary  B.  Presson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Directors — Francis  Cutting,  Oakland,  Cal.;  W. 
H.  Gorham,  Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  F.  Mixon, 
Woodland,  Cal.;  Judge  N.  P.  Conrey,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Eev.  B.  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Geo.  H.  Murdock, 
Alameda,  Cal.;  Prof.  Karl  G.  Eendtorff, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  Eev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  W.  P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
W.  H.  Payson,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Eev.  Sarah 
Pratt  Carr,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Dean  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Unitarian  Headquarters — 376  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco.    Mrs.  Mary  B.  Presson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  (supply). 

Berkeley Eev.  John  Hovrland  Lathrop. 

Eureka Eev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 

Fresno Eev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Los  Angeles.  .Eev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Palo  Alto.... Eev.  Clarence  Eeed 

Pomona Eev.   Arthur  Maxon   Smith,  Eev. 

Paul  M.  McEeynolds. 

Eedlands Eev.  George  Heber  Ric«. 

San  Diego Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris. 

San  Francisco — 

First  Church — Eev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

San  Jose Eev.  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Eev.  Francis  Watry. 

Santa  Barbara — 

Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 
Santa  Cruz. .  .Eev.  George  W.  Stone. 
Santa  Eosa. .  .Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Turner. 
Woodland Eev.  E.  G.  Spencer. 

OREGON. 

Eugene Eev.  Arthur  H.  Sargent. 

HoodEiver..  .Eev.  Howard  A.  MacDonald. 

Portland Eev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Eev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Minister  Emeritus. 
Salem Rev.  Paul  S.  Bandy. 

WASHINGTON. 

Everett Eev.  Otto  E.  DueiT. 

Bellingham..  .Eev.  Fred  Alban  Weil. 

Seattle Eev.   J.   D.  O.   Powers. 

Spokane Rev.  George  W.  Fuller. 

FelloT»Mhlp   Committee   for  the  Paciflc   Coaiit. 

Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Eev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eev.  Bcuj.  A.  Goodridge,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 


South    Paciflc   Conference. 

President — Hon.  M.  A.  Luce,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President — Mr.    H.   M.   Binford,   Los   An- 
geles. 
Secretary — Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  San  Diego. 
Treasurer — Dr.  Bessie  E.  Peery,  San  Diego. 


North    Paciflc    Conference. 

President — Harry  H.  Ells,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Vice-President — Eev.  P.  S.  Bandy,  Salem. 
Corresponding    Secretary  —  Eev.    William    G. 

Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland. 
Eecording    Secretary    and    Treasurer  —  E.    C. 

Stuart,  Portland. 


Xational   Conference  of   Unitarian  and   Other 
Christian    Churches. 

President — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Vice-Presidents — Thomas  J.  Morris,  George  E. 

Adams,    George    C,    Perkins,    Francis    C. 

Lowell,    Marcus   P.    Knowlton,    Alfred    T. 

White. 
Secretary — Eev.  Walter  F.  Greenman. 
Treasurer — Mr.  E.  C.  Humphreys. 


American   Unitarian   Association. 

President — Eev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Wallace  Haekett,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  Hon.  Eben  S.  Draper,  Hope- 
dale,  Mass. ;  Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.;  Hon.  Duncan  C.  Fletcher,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Charles  W.  Ames,  Esq.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San 
Francisco;  Hon.  G.  W.  Stephens,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Secretary — Eev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Francis  H.  Lincoln. 

Directors  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
— Charles  A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco; 
William  P.  Olds,  Portland,  Ore. 

Field  Secretary— Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  81  Hill- 
creGt  Eoad,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Field  Agent — Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  1960  Summit 
St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

President — Rev.  William  T.  Lawrence,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Charles  A.  Murdock,  San 
Francisco ;  Eev.  Julian  C.  Jaynes,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Clerk  —  Miss  Louisa  P.  Parker,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer — Eichard  C.  Humphreys,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 
Address  correspondence  to  the  President,  Eev. 

William    T.    Lawrence.      Address    contributions 

to  the  Treasurer,  Eichard  C.  Humphreys. 


Tlie   National    Alliance. 

President — Miss  Emma  C.  Low. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes. 
Eecording  Secretary — IMrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Bobt.  H.  Davis. 

Officers  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Vice-President— Miss  A.  E.  Griffith,  Lo3  An- 
geles. 

Directors — Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Baurhyte,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  W.  M.  Stewart,  Hood  Eiver; 
Mrs.  Horatio  Stobbins,  Berkeley. 


Youns;  People's   Kell^lous   Union. 

President — Rev.    Henry   H.   Saunderson. 
ppcrotary — Miss  Grace  E.  Torr. 
Treasurer — Mr.   O.   Arthur  McMurdie. 


UNITARIAN   PRINCIPLES 


PREAMBLE  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Unanimously  adopted  at  the  Saratoga  Conference  in  1894 

THE  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches 
was  formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and 
better  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.    These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion 
is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  congre- 
gational in  tradition  and  policy.  Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative  test;  and  we  cordially 
invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in  belief, 
are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims. 

PURPOSE 

(As  expressed  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association) 

"The  object  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  shall  be  to  diffuse 
the  /knowledge  and  promote  the  interests  of  pure  Christianity;  and  all  Uni- 
tarian Christians  shall  be  invited  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  it  for  that 
purpose.'* 

FAITH 

(As  stated  by  Rev.James  Freeman  Clarke) 

The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 

Salvation  by  Character. 

The  Progress  of  Mankind,  onward  and  upward  forever. 

CHURCH   COVENANT 

Formulated  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  and  recommended  by  the  National  Unitarian 

Conference  as  the  basis  of  membership 

In  the  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  we  unite  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man. 
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